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MADIIAS PRESIDENCY, 

FIFTH REPORT 

phom: tuk 


BEIT.KO'T 


OK THP. 



d % €sst InVia 

The Select Oomi'mittee appointed to enquire into the present state of 
the affairs of the East India Company, and to report fM fame, as 
it shall appear to them, with their ohservatidne thdreupoh, to the 
House ;~Eave, pursuant to the Order of the ^ House, examined the 
matters to them referred ; and have apfreed upon the folloivifig 
Report ; 

YoCtt Oommitfcee haying furnished th^ House with as correct ^ 
?iew as thS official records of the East India Company has enabled 
them to afford, of the past history and present state of the extensive 
possessions under the Bengal Government,* with reference to the 
immediate objects of this Eeport; they will now lay before it, a simi- 
lae detail respecting the territories subject to the presidency of Fort 
St. George. 

In the prosecution of this further purpose, their attention will, 
in conformity to the arrangement which they have pursued in the 
preceding branch of their Eeport, be directed, in the first instance, to 
the revenues of that presidency : And, in stating the information 
which they deem necessary, with a view to the elucidation of this 
extensive topic of enquiry, your Committee will report upon it, in the 
following order: 

Isb.—They will give an account of the measui'es and systems 
which have been progressively resorted to, for the Administration of 
the revenues in the ancient possessions of the Company under the 
Government of Fort St. Geoi’ge, down to the period when the system 
of permanent zemindary tenures was established therein. 

2iid.—They will furnish the same kind of information, with 
respect to the modern possessions subject to that Government, into 
which the system of permanent zemindary tenures has hitherto been 
introduced only to a limited extent. 

- 

Ancient Possessions. 

Of the ancient possessions under the presidency of Fort St. 
George, the Committee will first call the attention cf the House t6 
those denominated the Northern Oircars. 


^ See Volume I, of this edition. 
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Grant’s Political Survey of 
the Northern Circars. 


They originally formed part of the ancient kingdoms of Oria and 
Telinga; having, with the whole of those 
kingdoms, been brought, in the thirteenth 
century, ijinder the Mussulman dominion of 
Beder. In 1687, they were conquered by Auruugziebe; by the issue 
of successful rebellion they passed, in 1724, from the decendants of 
that emperor to N izam-ul-Mulk, the soubah or viceroy of the Deccan, 
who still retained that title, though he had established for himself a 
distinct, though tributary kingdom, of which the city of Hydrabad 
T Ai. 1 . A ^ capital. He was succeeded by his 

OfchNov. 1762, iTfc Aug. 17^.* Salabut Jung, who, being greatly 

indebted for his elevation to the intrigues 
and military, assistance of the French East India Company, reward'ed 
their services, in 1752, by a grant of the Circar of Oondavir or Gun- 
toor, which was soon afterwai*ds followed by the cession to that Oom- 
pany, of the other Circars. fl.hey did not however long remain in the 
hands of the French. The capture of Masulipatam, in 1769, by the 
British arms, having deprived them of all real power and influence ; 

All, A cn .A. .. these territories reverted to the Government 

Sooreoy/i% 2 ,lppe“diAlro.‘’* Nizam, with the exception of the 

acknowledged dependencies of the town and 
fortress of Masulipatam, which were retained by the English East 
India Company. This course of policy on the part of the British 
n aoa power would seem to have been dictated by 

1st November 1769. ^ pressure of other concerns, and by the 

fear of engaging in an undertaking, appa¬ 
rently beyond its strength. Deprived of the support of the French, 
Salabut Jung, whose resources were as feeble as his conduct was irre¬ 
solute, was soon superseded in his authority, 
by the influence of his brother Nizam Ali. 
It is not necessary for your Committee to 
enter into the history of an offer made by 
the new soubah to the East India Company, 
of the Northern Circars; or of the circum¬ 
stances which put an end to the negotiation on that subject.' It is 
sufficient to state, that the discovery of an intention on the part of 
the Nabob of Arcot, of eventually adding the sovereignty of the 
Cii’cars to his dominions in the Carnatic, induced Lord Olive, in 1765, 
to obtain from the Mogul a grant of four of them, namely, Oicacole, 

Eajahmundry, Ellore and Condapilly; which 
4thEoport of Committee of following year was confirmed by a 

treaty entered into with the Nizam. 


Letter from Fort St. George, 
9th November 1762. 

Grant’s Political Survey of 
the Northern Circars. 


Secrecy, 1782, Appendix 10. 


The remaining Circar of Guntoor was at that time, in the posses¬ 
sion of Bazalet Jung, the brother of the 
Seoreo?T782 Nizam, by whom it was held as a jaghire. 

* ’ It was contingently stipulated for in the 

treaty with the Nizam, subject to the life of Bazalet Jung; but did 
not devolve to the East India Company, till the year 1788. A treaty 
had indeed been most improperly concluded with Bazalet Jung, iu the 
eaidypartof the year 1779, by the Government of Fort St. Geoi’ge, 
without the consent of the Nizam, for the cession of this Circar; and 
in a few months afterwards, it was granted by the same Govern¬ 
ment to the Nabob of the Carnatic, on a lease of ten years 3 but the 





Letter from Fort St. George, 
27tU Juno 1769. 

Letter of Mr. John Sullivan 
to the Court of Directors of 
3rd Feb. 1779, I'especting the 
Northern Circars. 


^pil'JI.] THBIE ACQUISITION BY THE BRITISH OOVERNMENT. 3 

wiiole ti'ansaction was annulled in the following year, by the autho¬ 
rity of the Government of Bengal. 

As on the acquisition of the four Circars, two of them only had 
acknowledged the authority of the Com¬ 
pany, and as their servants were of neces¬ 
sity, but very imperfectly informed of the 
usages of the people; there was every 
reason to believe that the first arrangements 
to be made, would be attended with great 
difficulty. It was therefore judged expedient, to administer the 
Government for a time, in the manner which had been found estab¬ 
lished. The local management of the Circars of Rajahmundiy, Ellore 
and Condapilly, was consequently committed, under a lease for three 
years, to a native, Hussein Ali Khan, who had before governed the 
country in the name of the Nizam, and who, as deputy of the British 
Government, was invested with all the power and splendor of a vice¬ 
roy. The Circar of Cicacole was placed under another delegate. 

On the discontinuance of this native administration in 1769, the 
Circars were placed under the charge of provincial Chiefs and Councils, 
into which the Company's commercial factories were then converted. 
To the Chief and Council of the factory at Masulipatam, was entrusted 
the management of the districts ot Condapilly, Rajahmundry and 
Ellore. The southern division of Cicacole was placed under the Chief 
and Council at Vizagapatam ; and as the factory at Ganjam had been 
formei’ly abandoned, a Chief and Council was established for conduct¬ 
ing the affairs of that part of the country. This system of internal 
Government, as your Committee have shown in the former part of 
this Report, obtained in the Bengal Provinces; and, as will be 
explained in a subsequent part of it, was continued in the Northern 
Circars until the year 1794. On these provincial Boards, devolved 
the whole politicial, civil and revenue administration of the coun¬ 
try. Your Committee find, that a few years after the establish¬ 
ment of the provincial Chiefs and Councils, measures were taken by 
the Court of Directors, to investigate the state of the Northern Circars. 
Their instructions to the presidency o£^ Port St. George on that occa¬ 
sion, are contained in a letter dated the 12th of April 1775. In these 
instnictions, which form No. 5 of the Appendix to the Second Report 
of the Committee of Secrecy, appointed by the House of Commons in 
1782, to inquire into the causes of the war in the Carnatic, and the 
‘^ condition of the British possessions in those parts,^^ the Court of 
Directors represented, that one object of the Madras Government must 
be to acquire a competeDt knowledge of the territories under their 
charge, and to establish a judicious and permanent system for their 
^ture management j and they therefore directed that a Committee of 
Circuit, to bo composed of five members of the Council at Fort St 
George, should be appointed to inquire into the state of the Northern 
Circars and the Jaghire, by ascertaining, with all possible exactness 
the produce of the respective countries, the number of inhabitants, 
the state of the manufactures, the fortified places, the military strength 
of each Rajah zemindar or land-holder, the expense of his house-hold 
and that of his troops, and the means he had of defraying those 
expenses j the gross amount of the revenues, the articles from which 
they Mose, the mode by which they were collected, the charges or 
oouection, the specific proportion usually received by the Rajah or 
CVoii. II.] . 
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zemindar, and that, v^hick caSfcoaa at usage alio-tt^d to the cultivator, 
as the reward of his labour. The Combat the same time, iufcimated 
tliat it was nob their wish to depri've zemindars of their annual 
income; that on the contrary, ’they desired to secure it to them, with¬ 
out leaving them under the necessity ol* keeping au armed force to 
collect it ; and that it was also their - earnest desire to deliver the 
inhabitants from undue exactions and oppressions, as far as might 
be in their power. They further directed that the OommittCe should 
particularly inquire what security the natives had for their property; 
whab Courts there Were, far the administration of justice; and how 
far regulations similar to those recently established in Bengal, might 
with propriety be iniroduced into the Northern Oircars. 

A Committee was aooordingly appointed for these purposes; but 
o ;i ts i. t/N c it was abolished by the Government of Port 

Seovec?,T^t ° St- ia 177S, very soon after it had 

commenced its labatti*s. The history of this 
proceeding, which it is unnecessary here to detail, is explained in the 
Second Report of the Cornmifcteoof Secrecy, of 1Y82, from which it 
will appear that it met with the strong censure of the Court of Direc* 
tors. 

The Committee of Circuit was revived in 1783; and it continued 
to prosecute the objects of its inquiry, until tbe year 1788. The 
reports which were from time to time, received from this tempo¬ 
rary board of inquiry> furnished the Government with a fuller and 
more paii;icular view of the state and affairs of the Northern Cir- 
cars, than had been before received, fi’oni the local authorities in 
those districts: but the knowledge which they afforded, of the 
amount of the revenues actually collected from the lands, and of 
the value and resources ‘of the lauds themselves, was necessarily 
in a great measure, hypothetical; for, besides the opposition which 
the Committee of Circuit received from the provincial Councils, few 
of the membei^ of whom the Committee was composed, appear to 
have been acquainted with the native laUguages; and, as it is 
stated by themselves, they depended wholly, for what intelligence 
they obtained on those subjects, on the zemindai^ and the native 
officers in the villages, the Veiy persons most interested to conceal 
the truth, and to impose upon them false information. It appears 
indeed that the zemindars, in several instances, refused to famish ?the 
Committee with any information, respecting the points to which 
their investigations wei^e directed. The Government, it is to be 
observed, had not yet exercised any active interference in the busi¬ 
ness of the revenues; and as the authority of the zemindars was 
little less than regal, it was not to be expected that the reseai’ches of 
such a Committee, invested too as it was, with but very limited, 
powers, could have led to any thing like accurate results. 

While the Committee wea^e pax'suiug their inquiries, the Court ed 
Directors transmitted to ;Fort St. George, in ,1786, a political survey ^of 
the Northern Circars, by Mr. James Grant, a senior merchant of Ben¬ 
gal, which had been brought under the notice of the Court, and which 
the OGurt, deeming well woi^hy of the serious attention of the J^Iadrii^ 

Government, strongly lecommend to their 
^ noiioe. This gentleman, to whoso enquiries 

® ^ * on the subject of the ^Bengal revenues, the 

Committee have had occasion to allude in the former part of their 
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Reports of Oommitteo of Cir- 
Onit: Grant’s Political Survey; 
Snllitah’s Letterr to Court of 
Directors of 3rd Feb. 1770. 
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Bepoi'fe, had been paWio minister afc the CJotfrt of the Nizami While 
i^aideut at Hydri^bad, he cultivated au iateroourse with -an eminent 
and experienced native statesman, and thence obtained access to valu¬ 
able public records, which had been hitherto closed with cautious 
jealousy, against foreign inspection. Of these, and other sources of 
knowledge respecting the affairs of the Northern Gircai-s, Mr tri'an 
acquaintance «vith the Persian language, enabled him to make the full¬ 
est use. The result of bfs inquiries is contained in the Political Sur¬ 
vey. Though the opinions and doctrines of Mr. Grant, bn the subject 
of lauded rights, do not in all points, agree with the more correct 
information which has since been acquired on that subject, his Sur¬ 
vey throws so clear a light on the Mahomedan system of Teveuue eco¬ 
nomy in the Northern Circars, and in other parts of India, that the 
. .. -- Committee have insei’ted it, in the Appen- 

dix to their Beport. 

From the infoi’mation furnished by the work in question, by the 
reports of the Committee of Circuit, and by other official documents, 
your Committee are enabled to lay before the House, the following 
general view of the iuterual state of the Northern Circars. 

These territories, when acquired by the Company, consisted of 
zemindary lands and Havelly lands. 

The zemindary lands are situated in the hill country of the west¬ 
ern frontier, and in the plains between the 
hills and the sea. The hill zemindasrs, secure 
in the woody and unwholesome heights 
which they inhabited, and euconraged by 
the hope of an eventual asylum in the domi¬ 
nions of the Nizam, or of the Eajah of Berar, had often furnished 
examples of successful depredation and unpunished mvolt. They were 
surrounded bj military tenants, whose lands were held, on stipula¬ 
tions of personal service; and whose attachment to their Chiefs was 
increased, by the bond of family connection. These zemindars con¬ 
sisted of three classes: First; The velmas^ of Telinga origin, who 
were driven from the Carnatic in the year 1652, by the Mahomedan 
ai*ms, and who established themselves ^on the borders of the Kistna> 
Second; llhQ llachewars, of the race of the ancient sovereigns of Orissa, 
who were also compelled by the Mahomedans to relinquish the plains 
of the Circars, and retired to the highland woods, that formed their 
Avestern frontier. Their ‘possessions are principally situated to the 
nmth of the Godavery. Third; The TFoormrs, being petty chieftains 
of the military tribe, who, afteivthe overthrow of the empire of Orissa 
by the Mahomedans, were enabled, from their .local situation, to 
acquire an ludependent jurisdiction. Their possessions ai^e chiefly 
situated, in the high lands in the northern division of Cioacole. 

The zemindars in the plains, could boast of no higher extraction 
than being descended from the officers nud-revenue agents of the 
sovereiguspf Orissa, who were employed by the Mussulman conqueiv 
ors^ in the management of their new acquisitiouB, and who appear to 
have first acquired lauds and influence, after the conquest of Aurung- 
zebe, and duriqg the distracted administmtion of his children. 

The militaary force of the .zemindars, like that maiutainod by tho 
PohgaiTs in the modern possessions under the Madras Govemment, 
consisted of ‘three desoriptious. First ; The common Peons,* who 
were paid in money, and whose iConstant attendance was expected. 
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Government, 26th Sepfc. 1786. 
Grant's Political Survey. 
Reports of Committee of 
Circuit. 


Secocdly; The Mocuasa Peons, who where paid by'grants of land, sub¬ 
ject to a quife-rent only. Thirdly; The Mtmnoverty Peons, who con- 

General Revenae Report to military tenants of a higher order, 

— ^ were bound to bring their adher¬ 

ents with them to the field. At the time 
the Circars came into the heads of the Com¬ 
pany, the zemindars were, for the most part) 
in a very irregular state of subjection to Nizam Ally. During the 
weakness of his Government and that of his predecessors, they had 
embraced every opportunity to extend.their power, and to assume a 
degree of independence, incompatible with any other character than 
that of tributaiy Chiefs. In the pursuit of these views, they were 
assisted by the successive wars and contentions for empire, which 
followed the death of Aurungzebe in 1707. Amidst these convulsions, 
arose a dispute for the succession to the soubahship of the Deccan, in 
which Nizara-ul-Mulk, by maintaining himself, in opposition to the 
orders of the Mogul, excited the zemindars to disregard an authority, 
which then possessed not the means of enforcing their obedience. 
During the period of Nizam-ul-Mulk’s usurpation, little progress was 
made in resorting these countries to a state of order; and a second 
contest for the Government of the Deccan, arising upon his death in 
1749, the confusion of the internal Government was continued and 
increased. Such was the state of the Northern Circars when obtained 
by the French. At the commencement of their administration, they 
made the zemindars feel the weight of their power; but being called 
upon to march their troops into different parts of the country, for the 
purpose of supporting Salabut Jung, before their authority was estab¬ 
lished, they were soon driven to the necessity of temporizing with 
those they had attempted to subdue, and disorders ensued, which pre¬ 
vailed from the time the French were expelled the Circars. They 
reverted to the Government of the Nizam, under whom they conti¬ 
nued, to the period, when they were transferred to the English East 
India Company. In that interval, the whole system of internal 
management had become disorganized. Not only the forms, but even 
the remembrance of civil authority, seemed to be wholly lost. These 
circumstances, to which the Committee have thus thought it neces¬ 
sary briefly to advert, will account to the House for the state of power 
and influence in which the zemindars were found by the Company, 
when they received the sovereignty of the Circars. 

The hill zemindars, who were descended from the Rajahs of the 
kingdom of Orissa, and who were entrusted with the protection of a 
district from the incursions of robbers and wild beasts, and with the 
suppression of internal commotions, were on account of the difficulty 
of keeping them in strict subjection, allowed by the Mussulmen con¬ 
querors, to retain their former habits, and to enjoy the Government 
share of the produce from their mountainous but fertile lands, on con¬ 
dition of paying a tribute, and the performance of the duties of pro¬ 
tection above-mentioned, which they had been accustomed to dis¬ 
charge. But the zemindars in general, whom it does not appear could 
be made to submit to the Mahomedan authority, were never acknow¬ 
ledged by their rulers as independent or tributary Chiefs, or as even 
having any property in the land. On the contrary, it would seem 
from the process which the Mussulman Government observed, when 
capable of vigour, in realizing the revenues of the districts, as well as 
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frflSrthe con‘’fcJfcGfcianal checks established through every pai*t of theiH, 
(checks similar to those which the Committee have described, as hav¬ 
ing existed in the Bengal territories) that zemindariea were oJffioes of 
trust, and that the possessors of them, were accountable managers and 
Collectors, and not lords and proprietors of the lands; that the money 
they paid to Government, instead of being, in the nature of a tribute 
or mere acknowledgment of subjection or fealty, was no other than a 
jumrna or revenue, annually calculated upon the produce of the several 
zemindaries; that, as a check upon the conduct of the Zemindars, 
there were officers appointed by the State, to keep an account of the 
cultivation and produce, and whose duty it was to furnish the foujdar 
or governor of the country, at the proper season, with accounts and 
statements of the past and present state of its produce, who there¬ 
upon, formed the jummabundy or revenue settlement of the year, 
which was variable ih its amount, and in general, proportionate to 
the estimated value of the harvest. The duty of the zemindar 
as declared in bis suunud of appointment, was to superintend 
that portion of country committed to his charge, to do justice 
to the ryots or peasants, to furnish them with the necessaiy 
advances for cultivation, and to collect the rent of Government; and 
as a compensation for the discharge of this duty, he enjoyed, as 
did the zemindars of Bengal, certain allotments of land, rent free, 
termed saverum, which were conveniently dispersed through the 
district, so as to make his presence necessary every where, in 
order to give the greater effect to his superintendence. He was 
also entitled to receive certain rtmooms- or fees on the crops, and 
other perquisites, drawn from the sayer or customs,. and from the 
quit-rents of houses. These personal or rather official lands and 
perquisites, amounted altogether to about ten per cent, on the 
collections be made in his district or zemindary. The office itself was 
to be traced, as far back as the time of the Hindoo Rajahs. It origin^^ 
ally went by the name of Ghoiodrie, which was changed by the 
Mahomedans for that of Gforie^ in consequence of an arrangement, by 
which the land was so divided among the Collectors, that each had the 
charge of a portion of country yielding about a crorie of dams, or two 
and a half lacs of rupees. It was not until a late period of the Maho- 
medan Government, that the term crorie was superseded by that of 
zemindar, which literally signifying a possessor of land, gave a colour 
to that misconstruction of their tenure, which assigned to them an 
hereditary right to the soil. It accordingly appears that in the year 
1769, on the establishment of European agency in the management 
of the Northern Circars, the zemindaries, were described by the presi¬ 
dency of Port St. George, as lands held by 
certain Rajahs or Chiefs, as their hereditary 
estates, paying a certain tribute to the 
Government, and beiug subject to suit and 
service, in a manner very similar to the 
ancient feudal tenures.An idea was also 
entertained in 1771, by the Chief and Council at Masulipatam, that the 
zemindaries were no other than feudal districts, for which the Rajahs, 
who were the proprietors of them, paid a tribute to Government, in 
proportion to their value; and if called upon, ought to attend in 
time of wav with a certain number of troops.^^ And in subsequent 
years, it would appear that a very close adherence to the tributary 


General Letter from Fort St. 
/George, 8th March 1769. 


General Report of Revenue 
Board, dated 25th Sept, 1786. 
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eyatein was observed in the conduct of the British €loveiiti]Q©nt towards 
the zemindars; itntil the general inrestigations of the C^ommitlee of 
Circuit, and the moi^ part?ioular researches of several enlightened ser¬ 
vants of the Company, established the fallacy of the Oonstruction 
which had been, at least, tacitly admitted with respect to zemindary 
rights, and set them forth, in their true character. While the strength 
of the Mahomedan Government was entire, and indeed whenever it was 
afterwards enabled^ on occasions to exert it, the conduct of the zemin¬ 
dars was (Object to a rigid control, and many instances of punishment, 
the most severe^ are recorded in the annals of the country. It appeal 
that they were in general, continued hereditarily in the management 
of the lands, but not necessarily so; for it*was no very uncommon 
pmctice to.remove them for acts of misconduct and disobedience; and 
an instance is on record, of their having been generally displaced by 
the Nizamis Government, in the last century. In the early period also 
of the French Government, the greater part of them Were dismissed 
from their employments, but permitted to enjoy their sauverum lands, 
and the other privileges or fees which, as has been shown, constituted 
the authorized emoluments attached to the office of a zemindar* 

The practice of our Government in the zemindary lands, (and 
which was found to exist When the Circars 
came into its possession) was to allow the 
zemindars to appropriate the revenues of 
the district to their own use, in considera¬ 
tion of paying a certain sum to the Govern¬ 
ment, stipulated in the written engage monte 
they entered into ; which sum was denominated jumma, or rent. 
These resources, they realized, by collecting them from the ryots or 
actual cultivators, either in kind or money, or, as was almost univer¬ 
sally the case, by farming them to persons, on annual or longer leases ; 
the contracts including oilo or more villages, districts, or larger por- 
^ tions, and sometimes entire zemindaries. 

t By the custom of the Hindoo Government, the cultivators were 
\ entitled to one-half of the paddy produced (that is, grain in the husk) 
i depending on the periodical rains. Of the crops from the dry grain 
lands, watered by artificial means, the share of the cultivator was 
j t’about two-thirds. These were the proportions which generally obtain- 
( Ved ; hut particular castes were allowed a larger share, as well as stran- 
^ gers, that is> those ryots who were not fixed residents in the villages. 
Before the harvest commenced, the quantity of the crop was ascer¬ 
tained in the presence of the inhabitants and village servants, by the 
survey of persons unconnected with the village, who from habit, were 
particularly skilful and expert, in judging of the amount of the pro¬ 
duce, and who, in the adjustment of this business, were materially 
aided by a reference to the produce of former years, as recorded by the 
accountants of the villages. The cultivators were at liberty, if they 
thought it necessary, to make another survey by people of their own ; 
and if any material difference appeared in the two estimates, a third 
account was taken, under the orders of the village officers* The quan¬ 
tity which belonged to the Government being thus ascertained, it was 
received in kind or in money. Before the division took pl^e, certain 
deductions were made from the gross produce, which the Committ^ 
will hereafter explain. Of the plantation or garden cultare, wnic 
was of greater value than the other descriptions of produce, no iargei 
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^ fi j EFFECTS OF THEIR OPPRESSION ON THE TENURE OF T H E RYOTS. ^ 

"^poiiioH was demanded from the ryots than one-f 9 urth to one-eightb 
ijt the entire yearly crop, according to the additional expense, trouble 
and time required, in bringing such articles to maturity, and the dis¬ 
tance and hazard of carrying them to market. The rule with respect 
to these superior articles, as well as small grains, was to assess them 
with a fixed money rent, not liable to fluctuation, as the produce 
might be more or less. - 

Such were the rights of the ryots, according to the ancient usage 
of the country. In consequence, however, of the changes introduced 
by-the Maboniedan conquest, and the many abuses which later times 
had established, the share really enjoyed, by the ryots, was often 
reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a fifth; for instead of 
the former usage, the expedient of an impost originally founded on a 
measurement of the arable land, and of additional assessments in pro¬ 
portion to that impost, was generally adopted, and the amount of such 
additional assessments had no bounds, but those which limited the 
supposed ability of the husbandman. In those parts of the country 
where the practice of receiving the rents in kind, or by a monied 
valuation of the actual produce, still obtained, the cultivators were 
reduced to an equally unfavourable situation, by the arbitrary demands 
and contributions to which they were subjected, beyond the stipulat-/ 
ed rent. The effects of this unjust system, \yere considerably aug¬ 
mented by the custom which had become common with the zemindai^, 
and to which your Committee have already alluded, of sub-renting 
^heir lands to farmers, whom they armed with unrestricted powers of 
collection, and who were thus enabled to disregard, whenever it suit¬ 
ed their purpose, the engagements they entered.into with the ryots; 
besides practising every species of oppression, which an unfeelin^^ 
motive of self-interest could suggest. If they a-greed with the culti¬ 
vators at the commencement of the year, for a rent in money, and the 
season proved an abundant one, they then insisted on receiving their 
dues in kind. When they did take their rents in specie, they hardly 
ever failed to collect a part of them, before the harvest time had 
arrived, and the crops were cut; which reduced the ryots to the neces¬ 
sity of borrowing from money lenders, at a heavy interest of 3, 4 and 
5 per cent, per month, the ’snms requisite to make good the anticipated 
payments that were demanded of them. If from calamity or other 
cause, the ryots were the least remiss in the discharge of their rents 
the offi^rs of the renters wore instantly quartered upon them, and 
these officers they were obliged to maintain, until they miffht be 
recalled, ou the demand being satisfied. It was also a frequent prac 
tice with the renters, to remove the inhabitants from fertile la-nia, 
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j , , . - . . r- inhabitants from fertile lands; in 

order to bestow them on then- friends and favourites j and to obliee > 
the ryots to assist them, when they happened to be farmers, in the tilU i 
lug of their lands, and to furnish them gratuitously with labourers I 
bullocks, carts and straw. 7 

In addition to the assessment on the lands, or the shares of their 
p-oduce received from the inhabitants, they were subject to the duties 
levied on the inland trade, which were collected by the renters under 

thev eST^^'^'f duties, which went by the name of Sayer, as 

they extended to gram, to cattle, to salt, and all the other necessaries 
of hfe passing through the country, and were collected by corrupt 

produced the worst effects on the state 
of society,Jiy not only checking the progress of industry, oppressing 
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the manufacturer) and causing him to debase his manufacture; but also 
by clogging the beneficial operations of cornmei'ce in general, and 
abridging the comforts of the people at large. Tiiis latter description 
of imposts, was originally considered as a branch of revenue too much 
opposed to abuses, to be entrusted to persons not liable to restraint 
and punishment. It was therefore retained* under the immediate 
management of the Government: The first rates were easy, and the 
custom-houses few; but in the general relaxation of authority pre¬ 
vailing in the CircarSj this mode of raising revenue for the support of 
Government) was scandalously abused. In the course of a little time, 
new duties were introduced under the pretence of charitable and reli¬ 
gious donations, as fees to the chokedars or account-keepers, guards, 
and other officers at the stations; as protection money to a zemindar, 
or as a present to those who farmed the duties. Not only had the 
duties been from time to time, raised in their amount, and multiplied 
in their number, at the discretion of the zemindars, and the renters 
under them ; but they were at length, levied at almost every stage, and 
on every successive trausfer of property. Uniformity in the princi¬ 
ples of collection was completely wanting; a different mode of taxation 
prevailing in every district, in respect to all the varieties of goods andi 
other articles subject to impost. This consuming system of oppression 
had, in some instances, been aggravated by the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment, which, when possessed of a feW factories, with a small extent of 
territory around them, adopted the measure of placing chokies or custom- 
stations in the vicinity of each, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state of trade within their own limits, as well as to afford them 
a source of revenue. Under the bead of Sayer Eevenue, was also 
included a variety of taxes indefinite in their amount, and vexatious 
in their nature, called } they consisted of imposts on houses, 

on the implements of agriculture, oh looms, on merchants, on artifi¬ 
cers, and other professions and castes. 

With respect to the Havellie^ of the Northern Gircars, they appear 
to the Committee to have Consisted of the demesne or household 
land of the Circar or Government, They were composed of districts 
in the vicinity of each capital town, which were originally resumed by 
the Mahoraedan Government, and had been annexed to those towns, 
for the supply of the garrisons and numerous establishments both 
civil and military of the Mussulmans. This arrangement appears to 
have been founded on considerations of policy ; for it not only exempt¬ 
ed the landed interest in general, from the licentious demands and 
arbitrary interference of military officers, but it likewise secured to 
the garrisons a supply, that was equally independent of the interested 
combinations of zemindars, and of the casual fluctuations of the mar¬ 
ket. Those under the Chief and Council at Masulipatam were very 
inconveniently situated, consisting of detached distn^s widely 
separated from each other. Some of the Havellies had been taken from 
the zemindary lands, on. account of their fertility, but these were 
few: some were rendered such, by the French; and considerable 
additions were made to them, after the establishment of the Com- 
pany^s G-overnment, by the assumption of lands in the possession of tne 
zemindars, on account of rebellion or other misconduct; or y e 

immediate management of such lands, reverting to the rulmg m 

consequence of failure of heirs in a zemindaV. The r ^ 

stituted a large part of the Northern Gircars; and since e 
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of the British Government they may be correctly described, as 
being portions of territory, which were not, in the hands of zemindars, 
but in those of the Government, and ,in which it was therefore 
optional, to adopt any system of management for collecting the land- 
revenue from the ryots, that might be preferred. 

The Government possessed the right to certain proportions of the 
crops, after making the customaiy deductions for the use of the pagodas 
and other local purposes, which were regulated by the same princi¬ 
ples, as in the zemindary lands. The mode in which the land-reve¬ 
nues of the Havellies were collected by the Company's Government, 
was by renting those of a whole Circar to one individual, though it 
would appear they were at first, for some years, let in smaller farms. 
The persons to whom they were thus rented, were the duhashes, 
who were stewards or agents, or to such as derived their influence from 
characters of that description, belonging to the different Chiefships 
and Councils; being strangers, aoucars who advanced money, or others 
who made that kind of farming their profession. The unqualified 
conveyance by the Government itself, of most of its powers to these 
large speculating renters, necessarily conferred upon them, the most 
ample means of oppression; and appears to have occasioned, but in a 
still greater degree, the unjust and vicious system of internal adminis¬ 
tration, which existed in the zemindary lands. 

The sayer duties were farmed out, either to those who rented the 
lauds, or to other persons under separate leases. 

There were other sources, from whence a public revenue was 
derived in the Havellies. These consisted of the sea and land customs 
collected at the different ports, on imports and exports; and of exclu¬ 
sive rights of manufacture and trade, in certain articles, such as salt 
arrack, beetle nut and tobacco, for which an annual payment was 
made to the Government: These latter, went under the denomination 
oifarms and licences. The duties on imports and exports appear to 
have been at some periods, also rented ; bub were in general, retained 
under the management of the subordinate local authorities of Govern¬ 
ment. 

It was only by an active and faithful discharge of duty, on the 
part of those officers of inspection, whojse business it was to keep an 
account of the territorial produce, and of every thing connected with 
the rights, both of the ryots and of Government, as arising from the 
lands; that the abuses and irregularity of the zemindars, renters and 
managers, and of the inferior agents employed in making the collec- 
tions, could be prevented or restrained. It had been anciently provid¬ 
ed by the Hindoo Government, that there should be a public officer in 
Tff nV required to keep an exact register of the quan- 

\ cultivated, his means of 

cultivation, the actual produce, the proportion he was entitled to 
receive from the crop, whether by agreement or usage, the shares actu- 

ally received from him, or the payments made by him, as well as an 
account of every other circumstance or transaction in his village that 
"“^er which the lands were held. Thefppoint- 
CowL^nf Intended as a check on the conduct^of the 

* ffi ^ consisted in assigning land to 

forL!?* receiving the rent due from each occupant, and in 

of business of cultivation within the limits 

rvo^ accounts of each village thus taken 

L. n.j 
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Northern detail^ were transmitted to anotlier officer appointed in each 

oircftrw. district ^r division of a province, who formed therefrom abstracts 
of the state of cultivation, of the produce, and capacity of the 
several villages within this district. The accounts of this officer, 
operated as a check on the Collector of the district, to whom .those 
in the villages, were the subordinate agents* These accounts, were 
again reduced by the provincial or head accountant, whose duty 
it was also to register all sunnuds and territorial grants of every 
kind. There was also a head or provincial officer, who superin¬ 
tended the department of collection and receipt. By the means thus 
described, the Government was regularly and,constantly furnished with 
every necessary information respecting its land-revenues and other 
teiTitorial rights. These aboriginal appointments, though going under 
different names, except as to the curnicm or village accountant, and 
potail or village Collector (whose titular designations still remain 
unchanged, in the. greater part of the country) appear to have been 
retained by the Mahomedan Governments, and to have been confined 
to Hindoos. The Curnum was in general, and still is, a Brahmin. 

The excellence of this system appears to have consisted, in the 
operation of mutual checks on personal agency; and in the simplifica¬ 
tion of forms and accounts. Its efficiency depended scarcely less, on 
the degree of superintendence and control which was exercised by 
the ruling power over its officers engaged in letting out the lands, and 
in settling and receiving the rents; than over its official registers. It 
will accordingly be found that as the zemindars or district Collectors 
acquired an undue influence in the country, as they become more free 
and less shackled by the authority of Government, and as the practice 
gained ground of allowing them to fai-m for a stipulated sum, the 
revenues of the countries under their charge, instead of accounting to 
the state for the collections they made; the officers of inspection lost 
their efficacy, and gradually became themselves, the instruments of 
abuse. When the Committee of Circuit reported on the state of the 
Northern Oircars, the official registers, instead of being checks on the 
zemindars and renters, had by acceding at first to their views and 
encroachments, from weakness or venal motives, fallen into contempt, 
and lost not only their authority, but their emoluments also. Some 
contenting themselves with the allowance attached to their offices, 
continued to hold them, as sinecures; while on the other hand, a few 
who were rich and aspiring, acquired a footing of power and conse¬ 
quence, little inferior to that of a zemindar; and it was the practice 
with many of them, to act as renters, sometimes as sub-renters, and as 
agents under the renters; thus combining the inconsistent functions 
of a Collector and a Comptroller of the revenues. Instances also existed 
of the duty of the village accountants having been performed by the 
district register. Hence it was, that an attention to original institu¬ 
tions, and the necessary means of preserving the public revenue, and 
the rights of individuals, were entirely neglected. 

Among the various abuses which had arisen from the want of an 
efficient inspection on the part of the Government, and which pre¬ 
vailed both in the zemindaries and the Havellies, were the alienation 
of lands, and the collection of russooms or perquisites. It was the 
custom of the Hindoo Government, to grant small allotments of 
soil, free of rent, or at low rents, for the support of the pagoda estab- 
lishments, and their priests; for charitable uses, such as keeping up 
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ence of the Bramins and other favoured inhabitants. Similar terri¬ 
torial appropriations vrere also made to the revenue officers of the 
state, as well as to the public officers and servants of the villages, 
or individuals employed, in conducting the general concerns, and 
administering to .the public wants and necessities of those petty 
communities, into which the whole country is divided. 

Of their internal form and constitution, the Committee of Circuit 
have afforded only an imperfect account: but later and more particular 
enquiries have clearly shewn, that they do not differ in their nature, 
from those existing in the modern territories in the peninsula. A 
village, geographically considered, is a tract of country comprising some 
hundreds or thousands of acres of arable and waste land : politically 
viewed, it resembles a corporation or township. Its proper establish¬ 
ment of officers and servants consists of the following descriptions : 
The Potail, or head inhabitant; who has the general superintendence 
of the affairs of the village, settles the disputes of the inhabitants, 

. attends to the police, and performs the duty, already described, of 
collecting the revenues within his village: a duty which his personal 
influence and minute acquaintance with the situation and concerns 
of the people renders him best qualified to discharge. The Gurntim; 
who keeps the accounts of cultivation, and registers every thing 
connected with it. The TaLUar and Totie: the duty of the formed 
appearing to consist, in a wider and more enlarged sphere of action, 
in gaining information of crimes and offences, and in escoi-ting and pro¬ 
tecting persons travelling from one village to another : the province of 
the latter appearing to be more immediately confined to the village 
consisting, among other duties, in guarding the crops, and assistinci 
in measuring them. The Boundaryman; who preserves the limits of 
the village, or gives evidence respecting them, in cases of dispute. The 
Superintendent of the Tanks and Watercourses distributes the water 
therefrom, for the purposes of agriculture. The Bramin, who performs 
the village worship. The Schoolmaster, who is seen teaching the 
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and still acts as the petty Judge and Magistrate, and Collector or renter 
of the village. 

In addition to the portions of land appropriated to the pagoda 
establishment, to the local officers of Government, and to the village 
servants, they each were entitled to certain small shares or perquisites 
from the crops of the villages; which were alloted to them, generally 
before, but sometimes subsequently, to the division of the produce 
between Government and the cultivators. ^Provision appears to have 
been also made, in the mode last described, for the maintenance of 
public servants incapacitated by age or accident from the discharge of 
their duty. The fund of these disbursements, in which the several 
classes of revenue officers and village servants likewise participated, as 
one of the sources of their official emoluments, was the sayer or inland 
duties, and the sea and land customs. 

The practice of allotting lands free of rent, or at low rents, and of 
applying shares of the agricultural produce, and of the customs, to the 
uses and purposes above explained, was followed by the Mahomedan 
Government; with whom it was also a frequent custom to provide for 
their relations, and to reward the higher ranks of their officers in the 
military and civil departments, by large grants of land, under the name 
of jaghires. The territorial grants of the religious institutions of the 
country, and for charitable purposes, bear the name of e7ictu7ii8 ; those 
to the revenue officers and. servants in the villages, are called 
mauni-ums; but both descriptions generally pass under the former 
name, in the official records of the Company. The perquisites from the 
crops are denominated rnssooms or maralis. 

Of the different descriptions of land, which have been enumerated, 
those attached to the revenue officers in the department of inspection 
and account, descended fromome family to^ another, in consequence of 
the offices in question being hereditary in their principle. Those also 
may perhaps be considered as permanent alienations of land which were 
bestowed on public institutions, and likewise those enjoyed by the 
different classes of Government officers employed in the business of 
collecting the revenues; for though these officers were not, under the 
Mussulman rule, necessarily hereditary, the offices themselves, were 
neither temporary nor occasional, but constituted an integral part of the 
Government. With regard to the jaghires granted by the Mahomedans, 
either as marks of favor, or as rewards for public services, they generally, 
if not always, reverted to the state on the decease of the grantee, unless 
continued to his heir, under a new sunnud; for the alienation m perpe¬ 
tuity of the rights of Government in the soil, was inconsistent with the 
established policy of the Mahomedans, from which they deviated only 
in the.case of endowments to the religious establishments and omces oi 
public duty, and in some rare instances, of grants to holy men and cele¬ 
brated scholars. « . i i • p i.- 

It appeared to the Committee of Circuit, from the best information 

they could obtain, that in numberless instances, lauds of considerable 
extent were enjoyed by individuals on the tenures above 
entered, either in the village or district register as such, which had been 
conveyed, without sufficient authority; perhaps granted by an aumil- 
dar, a zemindar, or a temporary renter; or not granted at all, but 
obtained through the collusion of the agents employed in making the 
collections or the registers, either at the price of a ^ ^ 

favour to their friends. One of the latter descriptions o ^ ; 
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6as%^ii explained^ formed an established part of tho constitution or 
every village, was the Gnrnum or register of the lands situated within 
its boundaries;, who made his return to the despondeahs or district regis¬ 
ters, acting under the canongoe or register of the province. In many 
parts of the Circars, there were ho less than three or four persons pass* 
ing under that description in one village, who were in the possession 
of rent-free lands, without discharging any duty. The clandestine 
appropriation of land, and the acquirement of it, under fictitious tenures^ 
were carried to the greatest extent by the zemindars, and by the renters 
in the Havellies; but more particularly, by the foi'mer, who, in 
addition to the spots which they had at their own discretion allot¬ 
ted for the suppoH of their armed retainers, had contrived to 
possess themselves of whole villages in the Havellies bordering 
on the zemindaries, which they held as suaverums or lands attached 
to their ofiices, but which in fact, were mere usurpations, eflfect- 
ed by them, when they were allowed to rent the Havellies, or, in 
times of weakness and disorder, when the inhabitants were glad to 
connive at any innovations on the part of a zemindar, so long as he 
extended the promise of that protection, which the authority of the 
aumildar was inadeqaate to affoi-d them. It also appears tliat the 
zemindars had surreptitiously annexed to their zemindaries not only 
villages that were Havelly, but entire pergunnahs : and one instance 
was discovered of a zeraindary jurisdiction, which consisted altogether 
of lands, thus secretly and illicitly converted. From these oavises,‘a 
large propoition of the produce of the soil, and of the soil itself, had 
been fraudulently or irregularly alienated from the Government, and to 
the extent of such alienations, the rights of the niling power had been 
encroached upon, and its territorial revenues diverted into private 
channels. 

It does not appear that any regular nr settled administration of 
justice had existed in the Northern Circars, 
since the Mahomodan power ceased to be a 
controlling authority in that quarter. There 
were, during the former period, four Courts of 
- . ^ Justice in the Circars, were cauzees oflSciated 

chietly in criminal causes; the fonjdars or the aumildars reserving to 
themselves the infliction of capital punishment, and the determination 
of causes of magnitude. The Hindoos generally had recourse to their 
own laws, through the medium of arbitration, in preferenco to an 
appeal to the Mahomedan tribunals. The arbitrators on these occa* 
sions, were, for the most part, the headmen or collectors of villages • 
tc whose decision It was the practice in the other parts of India, from 
the most ancient times, to leave the settlement of all petty matters S 
dispute, occurring among the inhabitants. 

On the dissolution of the Mahomedan rule in the Northern Cir- 
wllffpl/f or their principal servants, exercised the powers 

which formerly belonged to the aumildar or provincial Governor of Sie 
country, when it formed a pai-t of the territory of the Nizam • but un¬ 
restrained by any superintending authority. ' 

toler^ed hv rT zemindars and renters, was rather 

Poia fiT British Government, from the necessity of the 

Si fhT mXs^ gbognizea, by it. The only Courts of Justice 
n- ^ Government, whose powers extended to the 
Northern Circars, were those of the quarter sessions and oyer and 
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terniiner at the presidency, established under his Majesty’s charter of 
1753 ; and the jurisdiction of those tribunals, as far as respected the 
natives of the Circars, was limited to Vizagapatam and to the other 
factories on the sea coast established by the Company, when that 
charter was obtained. The Chiefs and Councils, indeed, were allowed 
to exercise a power in cases of heinous offence; but it extended no 
further than the confinement of the culprit's person, who, after an impri¬ 
sonment, longer or shorter, was released ; but without a previous trial 
of the offender. The provincial Boards appear also to have taken a 
concern in the adjudication of civil disputes, but unrestrained by any 
forms, and, as it should seem, in hardly any matters but those of a 
revenue nature. It also appears, that the commandants of the sepoy 
battalions not unfrequently assumed to themselves the right of deciding 
disputes and causes in the districts ; nor was it uncommon, for military 
officers to bring natives to summary trial for crimes, and to order at 
their discretion, the infliction of piinislimeiit. 

The reports of the Committee of Circuit afford but little informa¬ 
tion on the subject of Police in the Circars. It may, however, be 
collected from other official sources of intelligence, of a later date, that 
little more than the traces of regular Police establishments existed in 
those districts; though it would appear, that at some period, not very 
remote, the same municipal institutions there prevailed, which are 
found to exist in other parts of the territories of Fort St. George. This 
conclusion is supported by the partial existence of village watchers, 
similar to those who go by the name of talUars and toties, in other 
parts of the country, where the original constitutions of the Hindoos 
have been better pi^eserved, and who acted under the superintendence 
of the headmen of villages. Where these remnants of the old estab¬ 
lishments had no existence, the duties of Police were performed by 
the revenue servants of the zemindai’s or the renters, who in the 
former case, were aided by the military of the zemindars, and in the 
latter, by the peons of the revenue servants. In some of the principal 
towns, a distinct establishment, of a cutvval and peons was enter¬ 
tained; but it is said to have differed entirely from those kept up 
under the Hindoo Government, and was of Mabomedan origin. These 
establishments were merely local, and not connected with the general 


Police of the country. , 

Such was the state of internal administration in the Northern 
Circars, when the Committee of Circuit reported on that subject. 

It has been seen, that in the instructions sent out from England 
for the guidance of that Committee, they were required to state their 
sentimeuts as to the expediency of introducing into the Northern 
cars, regulations for the administration of justice, similar to those which 
then existed in Bengal; but upon this subject, they did not feel them- 
jselves competent to give an opinion, and contented themselves 
with recommending, that in any arrangement which imght he 
made, partidRlar attention should be paid to the laws of the Hindoos, 
and that the process should be rendered as simple, and the charge for 

foes as moderate as possible. r .1 • 

Your Committee however find, that in the Appendix to one ot their 
Beports on the Havelly lands of Cossimeottah and Cicacole, are contain¬ 
ed the minutes of two of the members, in which they take occasion 
to record their respective ideas, as to the mode of administering justice, 
which appeared to them best adapted, to the existing state of that part 
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[i’carB. It was proposed by one of tbein, that a Court should be 
established at Vizagapatam, consisting of six natives of the Bramin caste, 
whose decisions should be according to the shastries, on questions of 
inheritance, marriage, caste or other religious matters ; that in cases of 
debt and disputed accounts, they should sit as arbitrators, or recommend 
the complaining parties to choose or appoint others, whose decrees should 
not be binding, unless approved by a superintendent of justice (being 
as your Committee conclude, an European) who should have the same 
powers, as were then possessed, by the Judges of the Adawluts in Bengal. 
It was farther proposed that appeals should, in certain cases, lie to the 
Chief and Council. The authority of the Court in regard to public 
offences, was to extend to corporal punishment, imprisonment, working 
on the roads, and moderate fines. The plan proposed by the other 
members of the Committee was, that the Chief and Council should be 
constituted, a Court of Justice at the subordinacy ; to which all descrip¬ 
tions of persons should be amenable, in cases of private or public defal¬ 
cation, and oppression : that, for the administration of justice in the 
remote parts of the country, the principal inhabitants of an extent of 
territory producing two lacs of rupees, should be directed to choose a 
person properly qualified to be the judge among them; that the Hindoo 
law should bo attended to, rather than that of the Koran; and that a 
register of the Proceedings of the Courts should be regularly kept, as 
was likewise proposed under the former plan. 

It does not appear that any measures were adopted for the better 
administration of justice, in consequence of the reports of the Committee 
of Circuit. Legislative authority was considered to be wanting for that 
purpose; and any arrangements which might have been made, could 
have been productive but .of little effect, in a country in which the 
power and influence of Government were but veiy imperfectly estab¬ 
lished. 

The measures recommended by the Committee, for remedying the 
abuses existing in the management of the land-revenues, are also 
principally suggested in the form of Minutes, which stated the senti¬ 
ments of each individual member on that particular subject. Their 
propositions were essentially to the same purport and effect; and may 
be reduced to the following heads :—The appointment of European 
superintendents in the zemindary and Havelly lands; the discontinu- 
ance of the mode of renting and sub-renting, which then prevailed, and 
which they described, as the primary cause of the impoverishment of 
the couutry; the discontinuance of the assessments, and additional 
assessments on the land, and a recurrence to the old method of receiv¬ 
ing the Government share of the crop in kind, on a survey estimate of 
Us amouut, or a fair monied valuation of it. The formation of the 
^avellies into divisions, consisting of three or four pergunnahs, and 
the placing each division under a native manager, subordinate to the 
superintendent, who should rent out the villages in small allotments to 
e mhabitants, granting cowles or leases to the renters, specifying the 
s ares to which the inhabitants were entitled; and Tticcavee, or 
I'f 1 carrying on the cultivation, to such as required 

inhabitants were not willing to enter into engage- 
1 ^bove description,the managers should collect the Govern- 
cultivator, and dispose of it, in the best 
fliof fi ^ ^^so recommended by one of the members, 

TTT ^ ^^^^^daries should likewise be put under the same sort of 
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management, on behalf of the Company and the zemindars. The oth^ 
propositions were, a restoration of the oiSBoes of check and control, to 
their former stale of efficiency; the abolition of unauthorized collec¬ 
tions, as well as such taxes as bore with particular severity on the 
inhabitants, and the resumption of irregular grants or alienations of 
land of recent origin; the reduction of the military establishments of 
the zemindars, and the settlement with them, of a permanent jumma 
for their respective zemindaries, on equitable principles. 

In the early part of 1786, and while the. enquiries of the Committee 


of Circuit were pending, the Court of Direc¬ 
tors, with a view to a permanent system of 
revenue management, which they had in 


. Letter to Fort St. George, 
28th April 1786. 


their instructions to that Committee, in 1775, pointed out to their 
attention, transmitted to the Madras Government a copy of those 
orders, which, as your Committee have stated in the former branch 
of their Report, were carried out by Lord Cornwallis to Bengal in that 
year ; and which may be considered as the foundation of the 
proceedings in that part of India, which terminated in a settlement 
in perpetuity of the lands : and in furnishing the Madras Govern¬ 
ment with a copy of such instructions, the Court of Directors 
observed, that it was likewise their wish to have formed a perma- 
nent arrangement of the Revenue Department under that presidency, 
upon principles similar to those adopted for Bengal; but that they 
did not feel themselves competent to decide from the materials before 
them, how far the regulations prescribed for Bengal might apply to the 
management of the revenues under the Madras Government; that they 
also doubted whether there was at that time, sufficient information to 
be collected from their records, or to be obtained from persons then in 
'^ England, to enable them to detail their system in an equal degi’ee, 
concerning the collection of the revenues at Eort bt. George, or the 
conduct to be observed with regard to the various landed tenures in 
the Deccan or Carnatic, subject to that Government; that they should 
give this matter early consideration ; and that if their researches 
should prove satisfactory, they would transmit their instructions to 
^^tlie presidency of Fort St. George, by a subsequent conveyance; but 
that they in the mean time, directed the particular attention of the 
Government to the several subjects suggested by the despatch to Ben- 
"^gal, and required them to forward their sentiments to England, with 
every necessary document that could tend to elucidate this important 
subject.^^ The communications subsequently received from Fort St. 
George, in reply to this, and to several other references of a later date, 
which had been made to that presidency on the same subject, shewed 
that much remained to be done, before any permanent system of man- 
cs rirkmonf. p.nnlfl bft adonted. 



I. But the geueral situation of things, the condition of the Uim- 


revenues, 
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pany^» finances, the inconvenience of employing troops in the mountain¬ 
ous zemiudarieg, the contiguity of many of them, to various potentates, 
jealous of the Company's power and acquisitions, added to the warlike 
and turbulent disposition of the zemindars themselves, their combining 
spirit, and the hazard of irritating them; all these circumstances, forbad 
the adoption of those vigorous proceedings, which could aloiie be effec¬ 
tual for the accomplishment of that object. 

The superintending management of the affairs of revenue, 
appears to have been hitherto conducted by the president and Coun- 
oil, without the aid of a subordinate establishment; but in June 
1786, a Board of Revenue, formed on the plan of the Committee of 
revenue then existing at Calcutta, was established at Fort St. 

George; in whom was vested, subject to the 
Secret Letter from Sir control of Government, the superinteiidency 
gue^iT^ Campbell, 6tb Au- whole administration, settlement and 

receipts of the revenues, and with whom the 
Chiefs and Council were directed in future to correspond, being also 
required to obey all instructions issued by the Board, which might in 
any way relate to their departments. This Board was instituted agree¬ 
ably to the prescriptions of the acts of 1784, and to instructions issued 
to the Government of Fort St. George in conformity thereto. On the 
establishment of the Committee of revenue at Calcutta, the provincial 
Councils were abolished. It therefore became a question with the 
Madras Presidency, whether it would be advisable to pursue the same 
course, in the territories under their Government; but this system of 
agency was deemed necessary, to check the conduct of the zemiudars> 
without which their subjection was considered extremely precarious. 

It further appears to your Committee, that in the latter end of the 
same year, and pending the enquiries of the 
Committee of Circuit, Mr. Wm. Oram address¬ 
ed to the Government, a memoir on tho inno¬ 
vations and abuses whicli had been practised 
in the Northern Circars, with respect to the 
collection and management of the revenues, and on the total inefficiency 
of the existing offices of check, to which your Committee have already 
alliided, whereby the authority of the governing power and its resources 
were perverted, and the inhabitants exposed to great oppression and dis- 
^ess. This gentleman, while he officiated as Secretary to the Commitbeeof 
Circuit, and latterly as a member of it, appears, by his ardor and intelli¬ 
gence to have materially assisted the object of its researches With a 
view to the correction of the above-mentioned evils, he proposed that a 
Company s serv^t should be appointed to inspect the conduct of the 
native revenue officers, to examine their accounts, to register all particu¬ 
lars i^lating to the produce and revenue, the receipts of the zemindars 
and their military disbursements, all claims respecting lauds and immu- 
mties; and to enquire into such other matters, as were formerly attend- 

register, wheu that office was in a 
ht ’ that the supermteudentof revenue inspection, should 

iLrff a suitable establishment of des¬ 

pondees or district registers, but that neither the superintendent nor his 
assistants should interfere with the payments of the kists, which were to 

^ advantages which he expected to result from the 

adoption of this arrangement were, that it would afford Government 
Lvol. II.] ^ 
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tionS) 8th December 1786. 
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Noitliern addition to the annual revenue accounts^ the correct and minute infor- 
Oircars. mation of an eye-witness^ as to the state of the Circars; that it would 
secure a compliance with revenue regulations^ and that prompt confor¬ 
mity to them, which could only be obtained by individual agents ; that 
while it would afford confidence to the several descriptions of inha^bit- 
ants, by furnishing a direct channel of representation to the presidency, 
it would operate as a corrective on the tyranny of the zemindars, by 
rendering their conduct liable to scrutiny ; and that it would also serve 
to remove those deceptions which were practised in the business of the 
revenues, by leading to the acquisition of a regular, correct and solid 
body of information, as to the real condition, actual revenue, personal 
rights, and various interests in the country. 

The Madras Government being fully satisfied of the utility and 
necessity of such an inspection, in districts where the officers of revenue 
established by the Mahomedan Government had become not merely 
useless, but even subservient to the very purposes which they wore 
meant to couuteract; and being convinced that a knowledge of the 
native languages was necessary to be possessed by the individuals to 
whom the proposed duty should be confided ; appointed Mr. Oram to 
the office of superintendent, with two European assistants. Their 
powers were limited to the Havelly lands, but with the inten¬ 
tion to extend them to those of the zemindars, on a more favourable 


occasion. 

The office of superintendent of revenue inspection, was of but short 
duration; the necessity for its continuance being, as it was thought^ 
rendered unnecessary by the appointment in April 1787, of European 
Collectors and assistants to the management of the Havelly lands, who 
acted under the immediate authority of the Board of Revenue. Ihis 
measure, while it superseded the functions of superintendent of revenue 
accounts, excluded the power of the provincial Chiefs and Councils from 
the Havellies; but in respect to the latter, it was intended to be experi¬ 
mental only, and on that principle it was approved of by the Court of 
Directors, who thought that the authority of the Chiefs and Councils 
ought to be permanent,^' whenever a fixed plan of revenue should be 

fluctuation of measures and authorities, little progress could 
be expected in the removal of abuses, or in the attainment of correct 
information ; but while the Havellies were under the superintendent of 
revenue accounts, some reforms were made in regard to the sayer duties 
and the russooms, or fees collected by the renters and revenue officers, 
from the merchants and other traders passing through the country; 
although the general objects of his appointment had been, but in a 

very limited degree, accomplished. • r 4 . 1 , 

The Havellies continued in a state of separation from the authority 
of tho provincial Boards, until the middle of 1792, when it was resolved 
V>v the^Madras Presidency, agreeably to their original intention, to 
r J-annex them to tho respective Chiefships, the Collectors being still left 
in the subordinate management of the revenues. 

The policy of this change appears to have been very qaestionabla 

The financial system of Bengal, proceeded on the 

the Board of Revenue a distinct and accurate view of all i evenue trans 
actions. On this account, the several.Collectors were 
pond immediately with them, and were^ directed to . 

in full detail, the circumstances of their own conduct, and the partic 
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.wo'of every occurrence that was connected with disbursement or receipt. 
The appointment of Collectors in the Havellies of the Northern Circars, 
appears to have been formed on the same views^ and on nearly the same 
plan; but the alteration adverted to, tended to augment the authority 
of the provincil Councils, in proportion as it deprived the Board of 
Revenue of a part of its efficient control, and lessened its means of 
information. The records of the Company accordingly present, at that 
period, continual collisions of authority and of opinions, between the 
Board of Revenue, and the provincial establishments; and notwith¬ 
standing the promulgation of new regulations full of equity and justice 
towards the inhabitants, yet no real progress was made to a vigorous 
establishment of the Company's authority, or a regular system of 
revenue management, in the Northern Oircars, until Lord Hobart took 
upon himself the responsibility of abolishing the provincial Councils, 
and of appointing throughout the country, Collectors directly amenable 
to the authority of the Board of Revenue. 

This important reform, had indeed been brought under the consi¬ 
deration of the Board of Revenue, by successive members of that Board, 
in Minutes; which whilst they reflect great credit on the intelligence 
and abilities of their authors, afforded undoubted evidence of the imper¬ 
fect admiuistratiou of the Northern Oircars, and of the necessity of a 
fundamental change. The two Minutes of Mr. Charles Nicholas White, 

which immediately preceded this change^ 
Appendix No. 11 . dated the 14th February and 25th March 

^ 1793, are added in the Appendix; and are 

amongst the proofs given by that gentleman, of the intelligence and 
ability which distinguished the long course of his honourable services to 
the Company, 

It appeared that the zemindars still kept up their large military 
establishments,.which were on frequent occasions, employed in resisting 
the orders of Government j while they were attended with an enormous 
expense, and were extremely burthensome to the inhabitants : that 
they neglected the cultivation and improvement of their districts 
trusting to interested and rapacious managers; that the ryots were still 
exposed to great distress, from exorbitant demands and additional 
assessments ; that the provincial Councils possessed little experience of 
the interior management and detail of the collections in thLeminda- 
nes, which, added to their distant and stationary situations, in a 
manner disqualified them from judging, with any correctness or preci- 
siqn, of the real condition of the districts; that any enormities com- 
milted within the limits of the respective zemiudaries, were not 
considered a matter of enquiry at the subordinates, or if known, were 
apparently disregarded; that the Chiefships had constantly represented 
the inconvenience resulting from any attempts to interfero^with the 
internal control of the zemindars, which impressed them with ideas 
of their own independence, and encouraged them to frequent acts of 
resistance. Their interference indeed, when it was exercised^ generaHy 

speaking, extended only to. the zemindai4 
themselves, with whom they formed the 
settlements; and but seldom to the interior 
business of the revenues, except in a few 

It appears to your Committee, that Boards, like those of tt 
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Minutes of Mr. White. 
Report of Revenue Board, 
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provincial Councils, fixed as it Las been stated at one place, and from 
their constitution, calculated rather for deliberation than for 
whose discussions and whose dissensions, often interested, impeded 
instead of accelerating public objects; the members of those Boards 
being but seldom acquainted with the country languages, and trusting 
the mauao-ement of affairs to their native dubashes, or principal aputs 
and interpreters; were but ill qualified to gain that accurate knowledge 
of the revenue concerns, and the customs and usages of the country, 
which could enable them (even had the authority of Government been 
better established) to apply a remedy to prevalent abuses and detects. 
Those Boards could, indeed, be considered only as commercial Councils, 
upon which by accident, the whole political, financial, and revenue 
administration had fallen; and it was a system, without any defined 
responsibility; for a great part of the business before it, was transacted 
by the Chief alone, the Council receiving his report of all personal inter¬ 
views with the zemindars and others. The prevalence of native dup i- 
city and counteraction, in the servants of the different membei s, an 
the commanding influence unavoidably possessed under such a system, 
and under such masters, by the head servant of the Chief, operated m 
themselves, as insuperable obstacles to a just and efficient administra¬ 
tion of the revenues, by defeating every wholesome measure that 

miffht be adopted for that purpose. , . _ 

^ Before the Committee explain to the House, the steps which were 
taken for the abolition of the provincial Councils, they wiU add a bn 
account of the different settlements which had, from time to time, been- 
formed in the zemindaries and in the Havellies, during 
of those establishments. To enable the Committee to urn sh to 
information, they have been under the necessity 
voluminous records; but they ^ere very materially 
prosecution of this research, by a report of the Board oj R^nu®> dated 
the 3rd of September 1799, to which they shall have occasion to leter, 

TlmTe^co^clSed^ith the Lmindars appear to have been ammal, 
till 1778; in which year, all the zemindars, except those in the imrtfiei 
division of Cicacole, were summoned to the presidency by Sir Th'ma® 
Eumbold, who formed a settlement for five years with those of Masub- 
natam to yield 12i per cent, above their jummas or rents for the 
pr^eding year, in consideration of the extended period of ^ases. 
But the mymeut of this addition, was not then enforced; on the con¬ 
trary, the zemindars were permitted to withhold 't, on 
nations to discharge the amount, m the event o r -x . o*. 

Circuits declaring that their zemindaries were aide to bear ^ , 

the close of these leases in 1783, very considerable balances had • 

The conduct of Sir Thomas Rumbold vSr 

under the notice of the House in the yeai 

2na Report of Committee 1782 and became the subject of particular 
of Secrecy, 1782. investigation and report by a Committee of 

this House From 1783 to 1786, when tbe Board of Revenue was 
instituted, annual settlements, on the terms of the 
resorted to; and the balances on tbe average, annually , • 

was found by the Board, that great irregolarities had prevailed, both i 
The accounts^and payments. No proper distinct on had been presumed 
between the current revenue and the balances; the former w p^ 
ted to fall back, so that the jumma of the current year was not dis- 
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charged, until the succeeding one, and then only apparently; credit 
having been often given to the zemindars for their kists or instalments, 
under the he^ad of bills receivable which bills were not paid for a 
long period, if at all. The Board of Revenue appear to have given their 
attention to correct those irregularities ; and they recommended a settle¬ 
ment for three years, to commence from the 25th September 1786 ; and 
haying received the opinion of the Committee of Circuit, as to the 
ability of the zemindars to pay the increase of 12^ per cent, their 
report was transmitted to the Chief and Council at Masulipatam, as the 
guide by which that body were to be regulated, in their assessment of 
the new jumma. A settlement was accordingly concluded for that 
period. The current revenue was the same as fixed by Sir Thomas 
Rumbold; but the settlement provided for the liquidation of a 
considerable amount of tlie balances, and such portion of the arrear 
of 124 per cent, as the zemindars were considered respectively able to 
bear; and although this period was nob without its irregularities, it 
appears tijat the general balances continued to decrease. 

The next settlement concluded was for three, and eventually five 
years, commencing with the 25th September 1789; and the zemindars, 
with a few exceptions, were assessed at two-thirds of the gross collec- / 
^ous from their respective districts, accordiug to the estimate of the 
Committee of Circuit, which was declared by the Board of Revenue and 
by the Government, to be an equitable rate of assessment; and this 
principle accordingly received the approbation of the Court of Directors. 
The reahzatiou of this settlement. Was greatly affected by the famine in 
1791 and 1792, which rendered considerable remissions necessary ; and 
m consequence of the injurious effects of this calamity, and the hope 
of deriving useful information from the investigations of the Collectors : 
it was resolved to continue the same rate of assessment. 

The Circar of Guutoor, as your Committee have stated in a fore- 
going part of this Report, did not come into the Company's possession 
until 1788. It consisted of zemiudary lands ; and the ancient mode of 
adjustiug the annual settlements with the zemindars, appears to have 
prevailed; that is, the probable value of the standing crop was ascer- 
tame(l by surveyors, and by that computation, the sum paid by the 
zemindars to the Government was principally regulated. The settle- S 

V under the superintendence of the S 

C/iiiei or Masulipatam, on the principle of a survey valuation of the crop, 
conducted by persons employed by the Chief; the authority of the 
zemindars being suspended, until the value of the produce should hv 
this moans be asoeHamed. la the following year, the Circar was placed 
in the hands of a Collector, who entered into an engagement with the 
zemindars, for a pecuniary equivalent for the estimated Government 
share of the produce. Ihe unfavourable result of this settlement led 
m the next year, to the formation of one with the head inhabitants of 
the villages, which proving equally unsatisfactory, a Committee waa 
appointed to investigate the causes of the deficiency, and the actual 
^state of the country j which continued with greater success under the 

So of for 1790-1, and until it was dissolved, in the 

middle of the following year; when the Circar was again placed, under 
the management of the Chief and Council of Masulipatam The 
zemindars were then restored to their lands, and assessed on the 

revenue, agreeably to the state¬ 
ments ot seven years gross collections, taken chiefly from the 
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accounts of the Curnums or village registers. The settlement was for 
three years^ so as to expire at the same period with those of the other 
zemindars under the Chief and Council of Masnlipatam ; but thecowles 
stipulated for its extension two years longer, provided the zemindars 
were punctual to their engagements. This extension was granted to 
one ot the zemindars only, who had alone adhered to his engagements; 
and, at the expiration of that period, his jumma was augmented to what 
was considered to be two-thii'ds of the gross produce of his zemindary. 

In the southern division of Cicacole, which was dependent on the 
Chief and Council of Vizagapatam, by far the greater part of the zemin¬ 
dary lands were in the possession of Vizieram Rawze ; whose zemin¬ 
dary had been considerably enlarged in consequence of his predeces¬ 
sors and himself having seized on the possessions of other zemindars in 
the division, who had either perished in the defence of their lands, had 
become exiles, or were languishing in confinement. It also appears, 
that the zemindars, who retained possession of their lands, had, as the 
result of conquest, become tributary to the zemindar of Vizianagrum. 
Till the year 1778, this zemindar was assessed by the provincial 
Council at Vizagapatam, at a fixed sum, very inadequate to his receipts. 
In that year, his rent was raised, and continued the same till 1788, 
when the annual demand upon him, was further increased; but was 
still much less than the proportion of the revenue paid to the state, by 
the zemindars under the Chief and Council at Masnlipatam. 

With respect to the zemindars in the northern division of the 
Cicacole Circar, dependent on the Chief and Council at Ganjam, since 
the annulment in 1781 of a ten years^ lease granted in 1779 by Sir 
Thomas Rumbold to the late Ballkistna, (the dubash and interpreter of 
the Chief and Council) for the whole of the division, including both 
zemindary and Havelly lands, the practice was to make annual settle^ 
ments with the zemindars, providing for a reduced current revenue and 
a proportion of old balances; but the lands were assessed on no fixed 
principle. The Committee find that the practice of taking the security 
of money lenders for the revenue, had long obtained in this district; 
originating in the little dependence to bo placed on the zemindars for 
the payment of their rents, and the desire of thereby avoiding the 
occasion for employing troops, in a country so unhealthy and difficult 
of access, in the event of a zemiudar^s failure: but this practice had 
latterly been discouraged, as well from not having answered the pro¬ 
fessed purpose, as because it was the means of introducing a class of 
people who employed the temporary authority which they had purchas¬ 
ed on speculation, to the greatest possible advantage for themselves, 
without regard to the inhabitants, or to the welfare of the country. 

The settlements of the Havellies of the Northern Circars, were also 
made by the provincial Chiefs and Councils, until the appointment of 
Collectors in 1787; the whole lands of a Circar being farmed out for a 
certain period to a renter, and generally in consequence of an adver¬ 
tisement for proposals. Of the sort of persons with whom these engage¬ 
ments were concluded, your Committee have given some account, in a 
former pax'fc of this Repoi't. The last conti*act of this description in the 
Havellies tindei* the Chief and Council of Masnlipatam, was made fox 
ten years with the public interpi'eter at that subordinacy. 

The Havellies dependent on the Chief and Council of Vizagapatam, 
and situated in the southern division of Cicacole, wex'o let in 1777 for ten 
years, to Sitteram Eauze, the brother of the zemindar of Vizianagrum 
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In 1779 a ten years^ lease was entered into for the Havellies 
dependent on the provincial Council of Ganjam^ with Ball Khistna; 
who, it has been already seen, had also contracted for the income 
arising from the payments of the several zemiudaries under that Board; 
and whose contract was annulled by the Court of Directors, at the end 
of the second year. 

On the establishment of Collectors in the Havellies in 1787, two dif¬ 
ferent modes of collecting the dues of Government, arising from the pro¬ 
duce of the lands, appear to have been practised. The one, was called an 
aumanee settlement, according to which the produce was divided be¬ 
tween the cultivator and the State, or in other words, Government receiv¬ 
ed its share in kind. It had long been resorted to in the Circars, both 
in the zemiudaries and the Havellies, on temporary and accidental occa¬ 
sions; such as when a zemindary was sequestered, but not forfeited, or 
when a difficulty was experienced in letting out the lands, in conse¬ 
quence of an unfavourable season, or from any other cause. This prin¬ 
ciple of revenue management was adopted, on the appointment of 
Collectors to the Havellies, as the best moans then within their reach, 
of ascertaining the value of the lands, and the amount of produce which 
they yielded. Though well adapted to secure the rights of the Govern-1 
ment in that produce, it was of all kinds of settlement the most 
open to abuse, and was frequently attended with great loss and incon- ; 
venience, both to Government and to the cultivator. It was nece^sary"^ 
under this system, to keep up a large establishment of native officers, 
who generally formed a combination with the inhabitants against the 
btate, in order to defraud it of its rights ; and to check and bring to i 
light these artifices, was extremely difficult, while so many facilities to 
the practice of deception existed; and as the crops could not be taken ' 
m by the ryots, until their value was estimated by the servants of 
Government, they were often suffered to remain so long on the ground, ‘ 
as to be greatly damaged, aud during that time, were unavoidably 
liable to depredations. The other mode, which was resorted to by the 
Collectors in the Havellies, for realizing the public dues from the Culti¬ 
vators, was to farm out the lands for a stipulated rent, in portions 
contaming a whole pergunnah, or in less divisions, instead of letting 
out the lands of a whole Circar or province to one individual, as was 
beiore the practice. 

By the introduction of these more detailed methods of collecting 
the territorial revenues, the abuses and irregularities which had been 
pi-actised by the renters under the old system, were, to a oertaiu extent, 
removed, and the situation of the ryots proportioiiably ameliorated; 
while a considerable increase of revenue appears to have been derived 
which partly arose from the resumption of lands which had been 
granted by the sole authority of renters, usni ped under their manage¬ 
ment, or enjoyed by persons for the perfoi*mance of services, which 
were considered to have become useless. The want, however, of an 
adequate knowledge of the country languages, necessarily rendered it 
^practicable for the Company’s servants, then employed in the 
Havellies, if otherwise qualified, to enter into those enquiries, and to 
^llect that information, respecting the affairs of the districts committed 
to their charge, upon which alone any regular or beneficial system of 
Appendix No. 14. internal arrangement oould be founded. It 

Mi..,, on ae 25 a March I 
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That hitherto he did not remember to have heard of any Company's 
servant, who had obtained such a knowledge of either of the two 
prevailing languages in the southern and northern divisions of the 
Coast, as to enable him to undertake with success any enquiry in 
order to ascertain what writings or records were existing of the 
learned castes relating to the laws, customs or history of the country; 
or to trace with any correctness former usages, the increase or 
decrease of the revenues for any length of time, and the cause of 
any variation/^ It therefore followed, that depending, as in a great 
degree they must have depended, on their dubashes; they could not but 
be, as they are represented to have been, constantly exposed to interest¬ 
ed combinations among the natives, to thwart their views and measures; 
and through artful machinations, to deceive them, were too frequently 
made the instruments of some fraud or scheme of oppression. 

There was another cause, beside the neglect of so essential a requi¬ 
site of qualification (and to which indeed that neglect was also, in a 
great degree, to be ascribed) which, from its sensible effect in retarding, 
in the hands of the provincial Councils and of the Collectors, the pro¬ 
gress of revenue administration, not only in the northern, but also in the 
other parts of the Company's ancient possessions on the Coast, deserves 
to be noticed by the Committee. They here refer to the very slender 
and insufficient allowances to those employed, in that line of service. It 
is true that this state of things was, in part, imputable to the low con¬ 
dition of the Company's finances, which avoidably prevented them from 
placing the revenue, or any other department of the public service, 
on a suitable scale of remuneration. It was not, however, the less an 
evil ; nor perhaps was its consequences so unfavourable, on any line o| 
the service, as on those whom was confided the collection and manage¬ 
ment of the revenues; for, as it is justly observed by Mr. White in his 
Minute from which your Committee had just quoted, while men are 
vested with a considerable trust, and so inadequately rewarded, with 
various temptations around them, few would refrain from improper 
channels of gaining advantages; and still fewer, who would exert 
themselves with zeal and ardour for the prosperity of the country.^^ 
On this subject, Lord Cornwallis had expressed himself to the Court 
of Directors in the same year, with a zeal and 

daSn^Ma^iysa! “ ia the strongest light 

the nature of the evil, and the necessity of 
reforming it. I consider it^' (he said) a duty to you and ray coun- 
try to declare, that the best rules and regulations that can be framed 
either by yourselves or by the Governments in India, will prove totally 
nugatory and useless, unless you adopt, as a decided and fixed princi- 
pie, that liberal salaries shall be annexed to every office of trust and 
responsibility, at all the presidencies; that all perquisites shall be 
abolished, and that the most rigorous checks shall be established to 
prevent your servants from attempting to acquire fortunes by means 
that are often practised, though never publicly avowed : but for the 
pursuit of which, many of them find an almost unanswerable apology, 
by representing the impossibility of their even existing, on their nar- 
row and wretched public allowances. The system that has been so 
long and so fatally pursued in this country, of granting trifling sala- 
ries to men employed in high trust, and who are surrounded with 
great temptations, and of leaving them to look for their subsistence 
and future hope of retirement, to perquisites and unavowed emolu- 
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ments, is as cruelly destructive of the morals of individuals, as it is 
ruinous to the interests of the Company/^ 

Government were induced to call the attention of the 
Com t of Directors to the Proceedings of the Board of Eevenue, respecting 
the proposed change m the form of local administration in the Lcienfc 
tei 11 tones of the Company, in a letter dated the 9th of May 1793, in 

Slot; «n proceedings, they express themselves as 

» T»«n ‘f '•^Viewing the system of administration for the Revenue 
"I? help being forcibly struck with the defects 

subsisting, in the subordinate or executive parts. The Board of Reve- 
» the preside^y, is very properly confined to the single duty of 

“ ZUT and regulating the details; but in the stbordinata 

“ fWc Tf incompatible duties. Your 

» HCouncils in the Circars, are both superintending and execu- 

• “ i I? character, they direct the civil, commer- 

“ Company within their respective dis- 

character, they act as Collectors, settling and 
» revenue, and performing such other duties of detail, as their 

« ir ^ situations would permit. It is easy to perceive that these 
» ®®^hshmeuts, are not calculated to reach the objects of an executive 

^^®^l®ctor requires, among other essential 
» S fu i>^telligence and activity; to exicute his orders 

“ unfettered; to execute 

“ he must make himself acquainted with the Ian- 

guages, dispositions and circumstances of the people: the various des- 
“ ar!f *1°°^ landed tenures; the sources from which the public revenues 

«seL^:^and?m^roi:d"T^^l^^'°'* may be 1st effecTuall;^ 

« nw« n! L • ^“PfP'^®**’ p his attention be dissipated by other employ- 
» »^psfcrain^ by useless forms, he oL never attafn 

» fton^wnT ' .f “v t^he warmest zeal and the best inten- 

tions will succeed, but in a very limited degree. 

“ rhi t\ • ^ m’ged, we believe, in favour of the establishment of 
Chiefships, that t^heir constitution gives them a degree of power and 
respectability, which may be useful in curbing the indepenLnce and 
‘ subduing the refractory spirit of the zemindars. But affar l^we are 

» I?is *n T produced by their exertions 

« M “ “®®'‘’ thirty years since the Company became possessed of 

» £LrTr.^r « ve“y liSe, S at all 

better established, then it was the first day. The zemindars still keen 

“iectirdisSs’ ^2,^ ®^®*’®^®®.‘he same authority, within their res? 
pective distucts. The oppressions they commit are. we believe in n« 

degree abated; and their engagements to the Company are* as ill 
performed, as they have been at any period. o“Pa“y ai® as ill 

„ .“ Ja'Jgmg then from the trials of experience, as well as from the 

« ’^ot hesitate to offer it as our opinion that the 

“ Councils should be abolished; and that the 

« ^.®^^heru Circars, like every other part of your possessions, should be 
»Collectorships, and the administration of the whole 
6 xactly upon tho samo plan. 

« necessarily be accompanied by another, which 

“ reXctioVof“fhr.Sr?’ yet attempted; we mean, an entire 

“ wC military power and independance of the zemindars • 

LVol. II.l 
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'■Your honourable Court, justly aware of the expediency of such 
" a measure, has repeatedly given orders that the seroindars should be 
required to surrender their forts, and dismiss their armed followers; 
'' and Buoh requisitions have, in a variety of instances, been made; but 
" as your servants were unwilling to take upon themselves the res- 
" ponsxbility of any attempt to enforce obedience, no vigorous efforts 
" were ever tried for that purpose, and of course the object remains 
" still to be accomplished. 

"We think this point, however, of so much importance, that we 
" take the liberty of suggesting, whether it might not be advisable to 
" authorize your administration, at once to complete the reform, with 
" the concurrence of the Governor-General in Council, and under such 
'' pth^r precautions, with respect to time aud arrangement, as may 
" appear to him necessary, 

" There is nothing in the proposed measure, which is inconsistent 
" with the just rights of the zemindars ; and we cannot suppose there- 
" fore that any formidable resistance will be made to it; but admitting 
"*that the attempt should even produce some temporary inconvenience 
" and loss of revenue, these are small considerations, compared with the 
" benefit of establishing an authority, which will enable you to protect 
the inhabitants, and to cultivate the prosperity of so valuable and 
" extensive a part of your possessions.^^ 

In the following year, Lord Hobart succeeded Sir Charles Oakley in 

Kevenoe Letters from Port Goverament of Port Sfc. George. One of 
fit George, 23rd Nov. 1794 j the first objects which engaged his lordship^s 
14feh February 1765. attention, was the state of the Circars, to 

^^PM*i4ent,>8Mittute.?4thOot. been especially called by the 

disturbed condition of the Vizagapatam dis¬ 
trict, occasioned by the contumacious conduct of the zemindar of Vizia- 
nagrum, and which, at that time, required an energy of proceeding on 
the part of Government, and knowledge of its real situation, incompatible 
with the existing system of administering the affairs of those provinces. 
On the proposition of his loi*dship, the Governruent of Foit St. George 
therefore, without waiting the result of the reference they made, in the 
preceding year, to the Court of Directors, but having previously obtained 
the sanction of the Governor-General in Council to the measure; abolish¬ 
ed the Chiefs and Councils, and appointed Collectors in their stead, to the 
management of the country; who were declared subject to the authority 
of the Board of Revenue, in the same manner as the Collectors in the 
other part of the Company's possessions on the Coast, then consisting of 
the Jaghire, the lands round Cuddalore, and the territory but recently 
acquired, of Baramahl and Dindigul. The Chief and Council at Ganjam 
had already been discontinued in 1790, and a reeidont with two assist¬ 
ants appointed in their place. When this change was made in the inter¬ 
nal Government of the Circars, a proolamation was issued, dated the 10th 
November 1794, declaratory of the particular objects it had in view. It, 
in the first place, notified the change of system, and required all zemin¬ 
dars, talockdars, and other land-holders, to pay due obedience to the 
Collectors, as the regular constituted representatives of the Company. 

It next proceeded to explain the nature of the information which the 
Collectors would be expected to furnish, namely, every information 
relative to the actual state of the country, its population and resources; 
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the mode of assessment and collection by the zemindars and other 
land-holders; the shares of the produce allotted to the inhabitants, and 
by wli8(t means secured, to them y the state of the tauks^ reservoirs and 
watercourses; the number of sibbendy or military employed in each 
district, of which each zemindar was especially required to deliver to 
the Collector a true and correct statement, and how armed, upon pain 
of forfeiting their zemindaries; all particulars respecting enaums, 
mocassa and other lands exempt from tax, or paying a reduced rent to 
the Circar; the number of revenue officers employed; the nature of 
their respective duties, by whom paid, and whether in money or land; 
the chokies established, with the rules and rates of customs, and upon 
what principal assessed and collected. It called upon the zemindars 
and other land-holders to aid the Collectors in procuring the above 
particulars of information, warning them that Government was fully 
resolved to support the authority of the Collectors, and that any per¬ 
son or persons who might be detected in throwing obstacles in their 
way, or attempting to fabricate or impose upon them false statements 
or accounts of the public revenue, should be rigorously punished for 
every such offence. It prescribed, that the Collectors should attend^ 
the general adjustment of all differences and disputes; and they were 
positively directed to prevent any persona, whether European or native, 
in the civil, commercial, or military departments, from using any im¬ 
proper influence in purchasing in the bazar or any other place where 
grain, cattle or provisions of any kind were sold, otherwise than as 
individuals; and it strictly forbad all persons on pain of the severest 
displeasure of the Government, from making us© of the name of the 
Company upon any occasion, unless authorized so to do; a practice 
which under the feeble and imperfect exercise of the superior authority 
of the Government, had been but too often resorted to by individuals 
with impunity, and had been attended by consequences, as injurious 
to the natives, as they were disreputable to the British administration. 
It declared that no zemindar or land-holder had the right to assume to 
himself the power of inflicting punishment, extending to death or mutila¬ 
tion ; but that in all cases of capital offences, be was required to apprehend 
the offenders, and to send them, with a statement of their crimes, and every 
written and personal evidence that could be obtained in proof of their 
guilt, to the Collector; who was to take charge of the prisoners, to make 
a regular and due examination and enquiry, and transmit his proceed¬ 
ings to the presidency, for the final decision of the Governor in Council. 
If further declared, that in establishing a regular system for the manage¬ 
ment and collection of the revenue, through the medium of Collectors, 
there was no intention on the part of the Government to deprive the 
zemindars and land-holders of their just claims; but on the contrary, 
the change was equally intended to preserve their privileges, and to 
guard them against undue exactions, as it was to secure the happiness of 
the people, and the peace, prosperity and improvement of the country ; 
and was to be considered as introductory to a permanent setilement of 
their jumma or rents, upon a just and Equitable principle of assessment. 
The proclamation concluded by repeating to the zemindars, a communi¬ 
cation made to them by Government in the month of November 1786, 
that the Company's servants were under the most solemn and positive 
obligations, not to accept of money op any valuable thing, as a gift or 
present from persons paying revenue to the Company. 
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Instructions, of a nature correspondent with the terms of this pro- 
T i. X- clamation,were at the same time, given to the 

November\ 7 ^ 4 . Collectors; who had been already furnished 

Appendix No. 15. with Certain regulations for the guidance of 

such officers, which were framed and adopted 
in the year 1791. They were also required by these instructions, to 
make it a part of their duty to attend to the adjustment of all differ¬ 
ences and disputes; to ascertain if any, and what prisoners were then 
kept under restraint by the zemindars, the period of their imprisonment, 
and on what account confined, and to transmit a list of such, with their 
remarks, for the information of Government. It was likewise signified 
to the Collectors, that as every means hitherto devised for securing the 
due payment of the public revenue from the zemindars, had failed in 
effect, they were, in order to provide for its more certain realization, to 
prepare a statement of each zemindar's possessions, divided into as many 
quotas as there were to be kists; and each quota as near as possible, to 
the proportionate value of the above distribution; so that in case 
of non-payment of any one kist a month beyond the fixed period of its 
hjyfing fallen due, that portion of the zemindary mortgaged as security 
for its payment, should be forthwith assumed, and become Havelly 
or Government land, for ever; and a proportionate deduction bo made 
from the annual jumma, payable by the zemindar. The Collectors were 
further instructed, in the event of any lands falling under the imme¬ 
diate management of the Company, or in settling those of the Havellies, 
not let out on lease, that it was the wish of Government, that the inha¬ 
bitants should be induced by every reasonable en<?buragement, to rent 
their own villages in preference to any other mode of management; and 
if possible to divide the landed property in the villages into several 
farms, to be let out to the first and even second class ryots, as the best 
means of extending individual property, and of securing tho improve¬ 
ment and prosperity of the country, by placing the renters more under 
the immediate protection of Government, and thereby securing them 
from the many vexations and exactions to which they were necessarily 
subject, from intermediate renters, and tWr numerous o^eudanis and 
servants. The Government were aware, that it would be attended with 
more labour to the Collector, and that he would perhaps even at first, 
have the prejudices of the people to encounter; who, either mistrustful 
of the real object of the system, or fearful of entering into immediate 
engagements with Government, which they knew must be punctually 
fulfilled, had hitherto been with difficulty, made sensible of the advan¬ 
tages it held out to them. They trusted, however, that it would be the 
care of the Collectors to satisfy and remove those prejudices and doubts, 
by the fullest explanations; by assuring them of the support of Govern¬ 
ment, and of advances being made to aid the industry of those, who 
might stand in need of it; and by pointing out to them in the clearest 
manner, that not an anna beyond their fixed rent would be demanded 
of them; and that the produce of their labour beyond that sum, would 
be their own profit; the only security required, being, that of the inha¬ 
bitants of each village becoming jointly and severally bound, for the 
rent to Government. 

This more detailed principle of revenue collection and manage¬ 
ment, here recommended to the Collectors of the Northern Circars, of 
letting out the lands of a village to the first and even second class of 
ryots in separate allotments, appears to have been for the first time 
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sd in the Bai-amahl country, constituting a part of the posses¬ 
sions under the Madras Presidency, obtained in the year ] 792, and 
was there introduced by Captain Read, the able and experienced per¬ 
son placed in charge of that division of territory j and whose success 
suggested the extension of the same system to the Northern Oircars, 
where the lands were under the immediate management of the Com¬ 
pany's servants. 

In the following year the Court of Directors replied to the reference 
Revenue Letter to Port St. 

George, 28th April 1796. iNortnern Oircars, by authorizing the adoption 

of those measures for correcting the defects 
of the internal administration therein, and as inseparably connected 
with those measures, a reduction of the military force of the zemindars; 
the former of which, as your Committee have explained, had already 
®'®opted, and the latter of which had been put in a train of accom¬ 
plishment. The Court on this occasion, observed, that “the only 
thing which they could rely with certainty, was, that under the exist- 
ing system, no hope could be entertained of any amendment; that 
„ Madras Presidency, that any effectual 

plan for reforming the revenue system, must necessarily be accom¬ 
panied with the entire reduction of the military power and indepen- 
^ dence of the zemindars; that hitherto, clemency and forbearLce 
seemed to have encouraged the perpetration of crimes, and a spirit 
, of tfie Company; that they were con- 

vmced of the impolicy of any longer receding from their just demands, 
« apprehension of danger in the prosecution of them; that 

^ s^sibleas they were,ofthe accumulated evils which had arisen 
« other military force than that under the immediate authority 

Ci^pany being maintained in the Oircars, they authorized the 
®i in concurrence with the Governor-General and 

“ precautions with respect to time and arrange- 

“fnr A “PPO^*' totlieni necessary, to take effectual measures 

for accomplishing its entire reduction/^ 

^^‘f*ough this change of internal Government in the Northern Oir¬ 
cars, which was effected in the year 1794, followed up, as it soon after 
was, and aa will be presently explained, by the decisive line of conduct 

great zemindar vizieram Rauze, appears, in a ereat deo-reo in Lo,to 

dSs^wvt independence and refractoriness amofg the zemin- 

dars, which any pretence would call into action, and which it was of the 
the interest of the Company to extinguirh yet R 
can only be considered to have opened the wav for tho « 

^^®“^ land-holders to reduce their militai-y retainers Stipu 
lations were indeed made in the cowles, or leases eranted tr^hn . ^ 
dar8,for a limitation of the number of armed'Se m®n^ 
them; but they proved nugatory in their effect. ^ ^ maintained by 
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to the zemindaiy, on a lease for three years, which expired on the 12th 
July 1799, and under which a considerable increase of revenue was sti¬ 
pulated for; and all the hill zemindars found in confinement, were 
restored to the lands of which they had been unjustly deprived by the 
Vizianagrum family, on leases of a similar description. The settlements 
were afterwards made with the zemindars of the division, from year 
to year, except in the cases of the zemindars of Jeypoor and Belgaum, 
whose rents had been fixed in perpetuity. 

The general plan adopted by the Collectors in the Havellies, was, to 
form their settlements with the head inhabit- 
Beports of Collectors. ants, for the whole of their respective vil¬ 

lages, who sub-rented every field; and ar¬ 
ranged with each cultivator for the rent he was to pay ; or, as was most 
agreeable to the usage of the country, left it to the community of the 
village, to settle among themselves the amount of their respective 
rents; the inhabitants in this case, becoming jointly and severally res¬ 
ponsible for the aggregate demand upon the village. This mode of 
renting out the villages singly, had been strongly recommended to 
the Collectors on their first being appointed to the Havellies in 1787; 
but various diflSculties prevented them from carrying it into effect at 
that period. 

These village settlements were formed on the produce; that is, the 
share of the produce which belonged to Government was commuted for a 
money payment, regulated with reference to the market price of grain, 
or, with reference to its price, on the average of a certain number of 
yeai's. This was called a Grain rent. The settlements here referred 
to, were nevertheless of a very imperfect kind. They were not founded 
on a survey of the lands, nor does it appear that the renters granted 
pottahs to the ryots, or that any other systematic precautions were 
attended to, for preventing the head inhabitants from oppressing the 
inferior cultivators, by defining the payments they were to make to 
the renters; or for gaining a particular insight into the rights and 
privileges of the ryots ; or for ascertaiuing the real dues of the Govern¬ 
ment, to which only, the renter was entitled. The Collectors appear 
to have left the minutiae of revenue investigation to their native 
Dewans and dubashes, as was the practice of the provincial Chiefs and 
Councils; for the acquirement of the native languages was still a pursuit 
to which few of the Company's servants had applied themselves. 
The first encouragement held out to the study of the native languages, 
was confined to the Persian, and consisted in the offer of a reward 
of five hundred pagodas to those who should attain a knowledge of it; 
but the advance of money to a teacher, absorbing nearly one-half of his 
yearly salary, proved inconvenient to the young servants; and the 
expense necessarily incurred in the acquisition, was not reimbursed by 
the reward offered, even in the very few instances in which it was 

bestowed. In the year 1791, it was therefore 
Kevenue Letter to Fort St. ^egolved to allow sttch of the junior servants 
George, 21et January 1791. disposed to learn the Persian, 

Mahratta, Gentoo or Telinga, and Malabar tongues, to draw a monthly 
allowance for a moonshee to instruct them ; and it was, at the same 
time, notified to them, that their indulgence and attainments would 
bo properly noticed, and that all promotion in the revenue and other 
lines of the public service, would be made with a particular regard 
to such attainments and qualifications. The experience, however. 
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of five years, evinced tte insafficieocy of this plan; for it was found, 

p Ki- T x- r, X cx but few wbo received the language 

Fubhc Letter from Fart St. iiaa . t • 9,® 

€feorgo, 23rd February 1796. money, were able to transact business mthont 

the interv^ention of a native. The Moonshee 
^lowances were discontinued; and the measure was adopted, of grant¬ 
ing handsome rewards of not less than 1,000 pagodas to such of the 
Companyservants, who could pass a fair examination before a com- 

Eeve^ue Letter from Fort *5.®- Presidency. A resolution had 

St. George, Kth Oct. 1794. previously beeu passed lU the year 17&4, that 

on the expiration of two years from th© 1st 
of January 1796, no Company’s servant should be considered eligi¬ 
ble to the office of Collector, unless be should have made a pro- 
ficieucy in some one or other of the country languages; and to 
give greater effect to this regulation, the Court of Directors, in the 
year 1/97, gave directions, that in failure of meeting, in the civil 
de^rtment of the service, with persons qualihed in the above respecf 
as Collectors or assistants, a selection was to bemade from the military 
list, of persons so qualified for tbos© situations. The grant of this 
discretional power appears to have been suggested by the ability and 
success of several military officers, who were then, and had been for 
some years, employed in conducting and settling the revenues, in th© 

Revenue Letter to Fort St. Company obtained ip 

George, 4th October 1797. 1792. Though the pecuniary remuneratiou 

, , . . . other incitements which were held out 

to the civil service, to acquire a knowledge of the languages, appear, in 
some cases, to have been productive of the best consequences; yet it 
was not for several years, that the desired effect was experienced on 
t e Writers m general ; for in 1799, a circular notifioatiou appears to 
Iffe Collectors of districts by Government, signifyiujw’ 
that having great reason to be dissatisfied with the general waiLt of 
« >11 the junior part of the civil service, and particularly with 

their inattention to the study of the native languages, which were 
o„!r discharge of their duty -they directed that 

each Collector should make quarterly reports of the industry of each 

f by them, in th? county 

fangu^es. Ihe Collectors were further informed, that they were 
to make it their particular care to give oonstaut employmLr tb 
their assistants, m such manner as they might iudL 2st fS 

rernoiTl? advantage; and they were strictly enjoined and held 
^sponsible for instructing them in every braLh of revenue dutv 
oca usages of the districts connected therewith The 
Government, at the same time, declared that » they w^rwillin? to 
;; hope that a generous spirit of emulation and a sense o7?ubirc chafa? 

« tW^hdischarge of their daty • but 
And they prove indolent or ignorant, they were to be removed » 

And that it was their unalterable determination; '^not to promote anv 
gentleman in the Revenue Department, unless he should pMsess a com^ 
potent knowledge of the administration of the revenue and of the coun' 
nnS was about this period also, that tL OollegfaS* 

[Vot II1 ^ native languages, had visibly a very bene- 
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ficial operation on the junior part of the service^ as appears from a 


report of the Board of Revenue, made to the 



^ General Eeporfe of Revemie Government, OH that subject, iu the beginning 
Board, 1st January 1802. But a Very small propor- 

tion of those who had by their abilities and attainments thus distin¬ 
guished themselves, were or could be promoted to the principal charge 
of distriofcs in the Northern Circars at that period ; since the actual pos¬ 
session of those offices by senior servants, and the provisions of the Act 
of Parliament, regulating the allowances of the service, restrained the 
Government from selecting the junior servants of the Company, except 
under very extraordinary circumstances of merit, or of local succession. 

These circumstances will account for the little progress made sub¬ 
sequent to the abolition of the provincial Boards in the Circars, in divid¬ 
ing the landed property in the village into several farms, to be let out to 
the first and even second class of ryots, which, as your Committee have 
shown, was pointed out to the Collectors of the Northern Circars, in 
the instructions issued to them in 1794, as the best means of ex¬ 
tending indiyidual property, and of securing the improvement and 
prosperity of the districts. During this latter period, the revenues 
were collected with greater regularity; and some further regulations 
were made, for introducing a partial reform of the abuses in regard 

to the sayer duties. , 

It appears to your Committee, that from the tirne when the 
intermediate agency of Hussein Alii Cawn was discontinued in the 
Northern Circars, and provincial Councils were established, and until 
the country was assessed in perpetuity between the years 1802 and 
1804, there was no fixed principle of revenue managements; the mode 
varying according to accidental circumstances; sometimes c(mducted 
agreeably to the sentiments of the existing Government or*Board of 
Vinf.h snbiecfc to a freouent fluctuation of members; at other 



too far advanced to allow of further del^ 

4 - 1 ,^ ..iaV rif an irnmediate loss of revenue ; which reduced the 
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«ee^g to the charge of the districts, hould only be expected to collect 
what might remain due from the inhabitants on the growing cfops • 
tor, m no instance, did the party dispossessed, render up any property 
in discharge of his arrears ; and all attempts to discover it, proved fruit¬ 
less. the hope of recovering balances, especially those of long stand- 
mg, from the collections, exceeding the annual jumma and aUowance 
for the zemindar, was generally found delusive; especially when there 

Ortl?is"^thlf exertion in those employed in the district. 

Uf this the large amount appearing on the boohs as desperate, at the 
time of peraanently settling the lands, was a strong confirmation. 

tom ***^*^’ instances, it was the cus- 

tom to take security for the payment of the Company’s demands, tn 
these cases, the Bounties became the managers of the country, collected 
the revenues and exercised all the authority of zeminda7or rSer 

m.te privSSlKfoS “■ «o 

fits oj'tlfltJIf ® ajso other causes, which concurred to delay the bene- 
Srcal! TL I’ord Hobart in 1794, into the Northern 

Si wint changes of Collectors; the too gene- 

ing correct statements of th^SveLrihrouSiStni^®^®®^®/'? 

aeiwants, and their combinations wVh zmfoSrs lXan^^^^^ 

falsify accounts: others, are stated f;n ,,i j 'C'^^holders. to 
of the country, the atfontion reauiJ^for 

rents the variety of detail ccnneJted^ith the^coltectiorcrf'ih 
including the eustoms ® of the revenue, 

and the adjustment of complaints and disputes ^mon? 

It must, however, be allowed thaf jamricx fv. v 

vincial Councils, a cons^d^raESprovl^^^^^^ f V^o- 

ral character and efiioiency of the^Revemm ^ ?^®°P^®°®>^tliegene. 

By the arrangements then made of the service, 

been excited in the individuals belonging to 
degree, be attributed to the Collectorf hfviL 
reward to avowed salaries, instead of remunerating fh^T'^^V 
thomed emoluments, or those commerciaU^^i*^ ®!''®® 
witbdrawing their attention from the besides 

duty, and rendering them*a seconds^ ph]6cts of their public 
plwed the pecuniary interests of the upfreqnently 

whom they were ap^inted fo govern 

Hobart it is owing that a new^imnnlaA ^ ''^^'^''C'Uce. To Lord 

luring the Government of his successor 

attention was continued to the merits and r carefnT 

ed, either for conducting the important dn^aa f those select¬ 
or for administering nnder them control £ 1 - 0 ^^® Revenue, 

the country. Such as were found V. ^ “ revenues m the interior of 
with winch they were entrusted were power 

those who had upheld the authority of punished, whilst 

to the obligations of honour and of law and had adhered 

approbation of Government, and pdnted’ouf f by the 

C^t of Directors. This wise and libm 1 mWct® P^’o^ection of the 

H 
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the service an honourable feeling of public virtue and of laudable 
p,nibition. 

Such was the state of the Northern Oircars, when the systemiof 
internal administration, already established in the ancient territories 
under the Bengal Government, was introduced into these districts. 


Jaghire. Your Committee will next report on the Jaghire, which surrounds 

the presidency of Fort St. George; and which is, of the Company's 
ancient possessions, next in point of importance to the Northern Cir- 
cars. 

The Jaghire appears to have been obtained in the years 1750 and 
1763, from the Nabob of Arcot, in return for tlie services rendered him 
and his father, by the Company. 

It was rented to the Nabob on renewed leases, principally from 
year to year, until a short time before the war in 1780, when the presi¬ 
dency of Fort St. George took the management of it, into their own 
hands^ 

The Committee of Secrecy appointed in 1782, were, among other 
things, led to examine into the history of letting out the Jaghire to the 
Nabob; and in their second Report to the House, will be found a par- * 
ticular account of the circumstances, under which this territory had 
been so long left in his possession ; of the different leases entered into 
with him ; and of the correspondence which took place, between the 
Governments abroad and at home, on this subject. 

^ The Jaghire was twice invaded by HyderAlli; in 1768, and in ^ 

the war of 1780, when he entered it with fire and sword. Onythe , 

termination of the latter war, in 1784, hardly any other signs were 
in many parts of the country of its having been inhabited by human 
beings, than the bones of the bodies that had been massacred, or the 
naked walls of the houses, choultries, and temples, which had been 
burnt. To the havoc of war, succeeded the affliction of famine; and 
the emigrations arising from these successive calamities, nearly depo¬ 
pulated the district. 

The system of management in the Jaghire, while it was rented by 
the Nabob, was of the same oppressive and unjust character, which mark¬ 
ed the administration of affairs in his own territory the Carnatic. It 
exhibited throughout a scene of boundless exaction and rapacity, on 
the part of the Government and its officers; of evation, on that of the 
I inhabitants; or of collusion between them, and the public servants; 

I while the revenue diminished every year with the cultivation. The 
husbandman was entitled to a certain standard share of the crop, but a 
considerable proportion of it was extorted from him under the varied 
devices of usual assessment^ fixed assessmenty and additional assess- 
menty durhar-hhirchy and by private contributions levied by the reve¬ 
nue officers, for their own use. When the Court of Directors issued in¬ 
structions in the year 1775, to the presidency of Fort St. Geor^ to 
appoint a Committee of Circuit to investigate the state of the Nor¬ 
thern Circars; they directed, in the same instructions, that such Com- 
mitteef should extend its en(][uiries to the Jaghire, stating that many 
considerations induced them to keep that territory in the Company s 
im,mo4i^l^^ possession: that, unless the Nabob agreed to such 
attainments as the Company deemed necessary for mutual advantage 
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hey would no longer consent to his renting the Jaghire; and 
the Committee of Circuit should have full liberty to explore 
the country, so as to ascertain its real produce and revenue, in 
the manner described in the instructions respecting the Northern 
Circars. On the appointment of that Committee, it was proposed by 
the Governor, that it should first proceed to the Jaghire; but this pro¬ 
position was overruled. The Committee, as has been stated in a former 
part of this Report, was abolished in 1778; and, when it was revived 
in 1783; it was not required to report on the Jaghire. During the 
time it was held by the Nabob, Mr. Barnard was employed in making 
a survey of the lands, which he completed in 1770. This survey may 
be considered to have thrown much more light on a very intricate sub¬ 
ject of investigation, than a first attempt could be expected to afford^ 
under similar circumstances; and it was highly creditable to the indus¬ 
try of Mr. Barnard. He possessed no authority in the districts, to aid 
him in the prosecution of his enquiries; difidculties were thrown in his 
way, by the Nabob; and the only sources of intelligence to which he 
could resort, were the statements of the Curnums and inhabitants; which 
were of course, fabricated to serve their own views. The survey was 
in fact undertaken with a view, rather of forming some tolerable idea 
of the value of the country, than of ascertaining with precision, affairs 
pi revenue detail. 

On the assumption of the Jaghire by the Company's Government, 
t was placed under the charge of the Committee of assigned revenue, 
vhich was appointed on the breaking out of the war of 1780, to manage 
he Nabob’s possessions in the Carnatic.* This Committee, in 1783, 
let out the country in fourteen large farms on leases of nine years, at 

increasing rents. In the following year, a 
Company's servant was appointed at the in¬ 
stance of the Committee of assigned revenue, 
as resident in the Jaghire, in order to see that 
the several stipulations contained in the 
cowles or leases, were put into execution; 
and, on the dissolution of the Committee in 
1786, the general charge and control of affairs 
was confided to a superintendent with a clerk, being also a Company's 
servant, the resident still continuing to discharge the duty formerly 
allotted to him. The districts were soon afterwards placed under the 
sole charge of the superintendent. In 1788, the Jaghire was formed 
into two divisions, and each placed under a Collector; and, in the 
following year, it was divided into three Collectorships, and the office 
of superintendent was abolished. At this time, the renters, with a few 
exceptions, had repeatedly failed in their payments under the leases 
for nine years. Their estates were sequestrated; and several of them, 
put into confinement. 

From 1783, when the leases were granted, to 1789, the net receipts 
into the treasury had not, on an average, exceeded one-fourth of the sum 
at which they were valued in the grants of the Nabob. The districts 
were let by the Collectors, appointed in 1788, to the inhabitants, in 
smaller portions than formerly, on leases for three years. 

In 1790, the J aghire was formed into two Collectorships, called noi--. 

BeTenuo Proceedings, Slsfe southern;^ and the settlements 

August 1790. yielded a considerable increase of revenue for 

the years 1791-2 beyond that of the preced- 


The 


* Letter from Fort St. 
George, 6th June 1784. 

Beveniie Letter from Fort 
St. George, 12th Jan. 1780. 

Kevenue Letter From ForlT 
St. George, 14th Oct. 1786. 

Eevenue Cons. 28th July 
1789. 
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September 1786, and 24th Aug. 
1786. ‘ 


iDg yeai'^s settlement. The amount at which it was rented, was how¬ 
ever much below its former value. 

In 1793, assistants were appointed to the Collectors; and in 
lleverme Letter from Fort November 1794, the country was placed 
St. George, 9th October 1793. under the management of Mr. Lionel Place. 

Prom the time the Jaghire was taken out of the hands of the 
Nabob, until the administration of its affairs by Mr. Place, very little 
had been done for improving its condition; nor had any steps been 
taken with the exception of Mr. Bamard^s survey, for obtaining any 
real information of its concerns. 

The renters to whom it was farmed in 1783, were men of very low 
origin, needy, and ignorant of the business 
Reveuue Proceedings,of 30th which they had engaged. When the Com¬ 
mittee of assigned revenue received proposals 
for renting it, they were not possessed of any 
lights or materials that could properly guide their judgment, in fixing 
the rents. After, therefore, rejecting such oSers ns appeared extrava¬ 
gantly high, they were under the necessity of accepting those of such 
bidders, whose proposals were equal to the supposed value of the lands. 
The extreme necessities of Government obliged them also, on renting 
out the Jaghire, to call upon the lessees to deposit sums of money in the 
treasury, by way of advance, on account of their rents, which, in addi¬ 
tion to the supplies, which they were under the necessity of raising for 
the relief of the inhabitants, and for the cultivation of the country, 
threw many of them into great distress, at the very commencement of 
their engagements; and being wholly unversed in the intricacy of 
revenue affairs, they were lost in confusion; because, subject to all the 
impositions which the expei'ienced artifice of the inhabitants could put 

upon thto. , i. • 

These evils appear to have been much augmented by tne extension 
of a species of influence over the renters, which the Committee have 
had occasion to notice as existing in the Northern Circars, which had 
long produced its mischievous effects in the provinces of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, then under Native rulers, but which appears to have bad a 
much more active operation in the Jaghire, under the administration of 
the Cpmpany, than while it was leased out to the Nabob. 

The calamities of the war of 1780, occasioned the resort of almost 
the whole surviving population of the Jaghire to Madras, and induced 
many of the inhabitants to dispose of their interest in the land, for 
perhaps a month^s subsistence,and’of ten less. When peace was restored, 
the same inhabitants were allowed to cultivate the lands they had thus 
sold, on the condition of the most unqualified dependance on the 
chasers. These purchasers, were the dubashea or their agents ; and 
under this denomination, was included the principal domestic 
service of an European. Through the means of these relations, they 
continued to retain the property which they had acquired in the village; 
and by the pretended importance which they were enabled^ to Msume, 
through their intercourse with Europeans, they kept the inhabitants in 
complete subjection. Some individuals, the most mtri^mg and 
aspiring of the dubashes, attempted to set themselves, in the place ot 
the Nabob. They found means to introduce their own Aumildars, and 
other servants, into the management of the country; 
between the inhabitants and the renters; and thus estabhafeed an 
authority, far more effectual, than that of the Government of Madras^ 
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little time, these quarrels subsided, or at least, reached not the 
ears of Government; whose principles were so little known, or so easily 
misrepresented to the inhabitants, that their complaints were addressed 
to the dubashes themselves, who became the arbiters of all disputes. 

Towards establishing their authority, the dubashes thought it 
necessary to give way to the pretensions of the inhabitants, regarding 
their share of the crops; as any thing like an enquiry into their rights, 
would have defeated their project of supplanting the power of Govern¬ 
ment, and thereby making the Jaghire a property to themselves. This 
gave rise to various animosities among the inhabitants. One man 
advanced pretensions for himself, and precluded the i^est; property 
having been once thrown into confusion, was easily invaded. In this 
state of things, the dubash was pampered by both parties. His cows 
were sent to feed and fatten at the expense of his clients, and their 
carts and servants employed in his service, for whatever purposes he 
pleased, his favour being the only return expected. 

The underling dubashes played the same part, on a lesser scale; so 
that, when the Company's civil servants were sent to the management 
of the Jaghire, the junto had become so formidable, that no one would 
venture to provoke its wrath. In the progress of this odious system, 
the former leaders of the inhabitants, in a great measure, lost their 
influence, or maintained it only, by showing a deference to a set of 
upstart dubashes, who but the other day were subservient to them; for 
many of them had risen from being common ryots. Nothing could be 
more irksome to the headmen of villages, than this humiliation; but 
it was impossible in such a state of things, they could resume their 
proper place ip society. 

The general description, which your Committee have here given 
of the dubash influence in the Jaghire, is taken from the reports of the 
Collector; in which it is particularly developed, in all its baneful 
tendencies and effects: As long as it existed, a powerful obstacle 
presented itself to any effectual measures being adopted by the 
Company's servants, for placing the revenue management of the 
country, on a proper footing. 

It was an evil to eradicate which, both in that district, and in the 
Carnatic, formed a leading object of the administration of Lord Hobart 
On the appointment of Mr. Place to the Collectorship of the Jaghire’ 
his particularattention was therefore called to the necessity of accomplish! 
mg so salutary a purpose, in that portion of territory. His efforts 
accompanied as they were by a vigor and firmness of proceeding 

^ to have had thi 

effect of liberating the inhabitants from the power of a faction, whose 
views and machinations were alike hostile to their welfare, and the 
general prosperity of the country. 

Daring the administration of Mr. Place, which continued till 1798 
his attention was particularly directed to its 
iuternal improvement, to an investigation of 
the land-revenues, to the discovery of abuses 
in the collection and management of them * 

J country had long been, the revenue 

Eelf of ^liich the Collector could avail 

himself, afforded him but little information: With respect to the for- 
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meivthey were by no means, regularly kept up; and where tLey were 
to be met witb^ they were found to be mere fabrications, intended to 
conceal the peculations and iiTegular practices, aa well of the account¬ 
ants themselves, as of those employed in the collections. The services 
of the camongoes were discontinued by the Nabob; but they were 
allowed to enjoy their emoluments unimpaired. As to the Curnums 
or village officers of I’ecord, many of them had been obliged to mort¬ 
gage their lands before the war in 1780, in order to retrieve their 
distresses, and to seek other means of livelihood. They had a short 
time returned to their villages, when Mi\ Place was appointed 
Collector; others, from misfortunes and penury, were compelled to seek 
I’elief among the ryots, on whom they became so dependant, as to 
prevent them from asserting, if they were disposed,, the privileges of 
their office, or of representing the abuses that were going on. Those 
who still retained the authority in the villages abused their trusts, in 
every way that could serve their private views, or promote those of 
their superiors in the districts. 

The measures adopted by the Collector, with respect to the 
different descriptions of offices here enumerated, were as follows;—He 
abolished altogether the office of canongoe, and instituted in its stead, a 
department of record and account, consisting of a Sheristadar and a 
suitable establishment of Gomastahs, to act in the pergunnahs or 
districts ; their duties being exactly the same as those which attached 
to the former offices, whose privileges were converted into a fund foa* 
defraying the expenses of the new establishment, which was placed 
under the immediate control of the Collector, and the individuals 
belonging to it, rendei'ed liable to dismission for improper conduct or 
neglect of duty. He also restored to its original efficiency, the office of 
Curnum, by obliging the creditors of those whose lands were mortgaged, 
but who had recently returned to their villages, to come to a reasonable 
settlement, and re-establishing them in their perquisites, as well as 
those who, through their poverty and dependence on the ryots, had 
been unable to discharge their duty; and at the same time, removing 
those who had wilfully neglected, or corruptly violated it. The offico- of 
desmook he altogether did away, 

The obvious expediency of availing himself of the services of the 
head inhabitants, m forwarding the business of agriculture, and in 
aiding in the settlement and realization of the revenues, within their 
respective boundaries, induced Mr. Place to put them on their original 
footing as Collectors, acting under his servants employed in making 
collectioiis in each district. 

There was also in the Jaghire, a description of jpersons called 
Nautxvars; who are represented to have been of ancient standing, 
and who were the headmen of larger subdivisions, including a 
circle of village, the cultivation of which, they superintended on the 
part of Government. They were not confined to the Jaghire, but 
were to be found in most parts of the Carnatic; though their 
services do not appear to have been continued, when that territory was 
annexed to the British Government. Their dignity and reputed 
wealth, rendered them an early object of the Nabob^s rapacity; who 
had either dismissed them, curtailed their privileges, or deprived them 
of such privileges altogether; occasionally restoring or removing them, 
as they furthered or resisted his views.. The precanoueness of the 
tenure, therefore, by which they held their office, was the means of 
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3teraoying its utility, and it degenerated into an instrument of oppres¬ 
sion. Impatient as they were under the dominion of the dubashes, 
which had reduced them to the level of common ryots, and eager to be 
emancipated from it, they evinced to Mr. Place a disposition to return 
to their duty. They were accordingly restored to their former footing, 
and again called into action, under such restraints as were best cal¬ 
culated to prevent the abuse of their authority. 

By the aid of the Curnums, Potails and Nautwars, of district 
Collectors and accountants, and of the persons immediately employed 
about himself, over all of whom he exercised a strict inspection and 
control; and by such other means as suggested themselves to the 
Collector, in the close and consistent intercourse he kept up with the 
inhabitants in the different parts of the country; he succeeded in 
obtaining a statistical knowledge of the Jaghire, far more accurate, and 
far more minute, than had ever been afforded, with respect to any part 
of the Company's old possessions. 

The cultivators of the land appear to have consisted of two des¬ 
criptions, namely, Meerassadars, and Fydcarries or Paracoodies. 

When the Jaghire came under the Company’s management in 
1780, great difficulties were experienced in laying down a rule for the 
division of the crops, each party claiming to himself the largest shares, 
which he bad at any time, enjoyed; which led to much dispute between 
the renters and the ryots; and as a reference could not be had to those 
documentsof account, which would havecleared up those points,the inha¬ 
bitants were allowed to recur to the niamool warum, as it was called, or 
customary division; settling among themselves, in what it consisted. ’ It 
was reducible to no fixed rules; but every year varied, according to the 
interested purposes of one or the other. A new mode of apportioning 
aud regulating the shares, was accordingly introduced by Mr. Place, in 
lieu of the mamool warum, as being more equal and just. It was found¬ 
ed on the principle which formerly obtained over the greater part of 
the peninsula, before additional assessments had been added to the pub- 
lie demand, of an equal division of the crop, taking one description of 
produce with another. The dry grain and horticultural produce had 
always been assessed, as in other parts of the country, at a fixed money 
rent, and continued to be so. 

Besides their meerasse lands, these cultivators enjoyed a certain 
portion of prescriptive registered lands, wholly exempt from any 
Government tax or rent. It appears also, that the Meerassadars enjoyed 
certain russooma or marahs, from the produce of the other lands cul- 
tivated by Pyacarries. 

The Pyacarries, who are termed strangers by the Meerassadars 
are those who were called in by the latter to cultivate such lands 
belonging to them, as they did not choose to cultivate themselves. 
Some of these, appeai-s to have had a sort of life-estate in the 
meerassee lands they cultivated. They were called resident Pyacar- 
ries; and they received no more than 45 per cent, of the produce 
rbere was another description of Pyacarry, who not being perma¬ 
nently fixed m any village, sometimes cultivated in one, and some¬ 
times m another. He was a kind of sojourning husbandman, who 
generdly culbvated, from year to year. Having only a temporary iater- 
^t m the lands he occupied, and generally having meerassee lands of 
his own m the adjoining village, the cultivation of which, he wasneces- 
sarily obliged to commit to o^er persons ; he waa allowed five per cant. 
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THE MEER1«SEE QUESTION DISCUSSED. 




more than the resident Pyacarries^ or fifty per cent, of the produce, after 
setting aside fees. It had been the practice of the Government, to allot 
also to the Pyacarries, certain portions of the lands of the Meerassadars, 
when, either from inability, from want of bands, or any other cause, 
this was necessary. The shares of the produce allowed by the state, 
was, in like manner as in the former case, higher than those allowed to 
the Meerassadars; but this difference was more than compensated to 
the 'Meerassadars by their hereditary mauniums and russooms, neither 
of which the Pyacarries enjoyed. The Pyacarries, whom the Meerassa¬ 
dars themselves allowed to cultivate their lands, paid a certain russoom 
or share to them, for that privilege. 

Your Committee find, that, in an early period of Mr. Placets man- 
Kerenue Cons. agement, a discussion of considerable length 

8th January 1796. arose, between the Board of Revenue, and the 

13th April ~ Government, as to the rights of this deno- 

^3rd Ju^ ~ mination of ryot in the soil. This discussion 

15th July — occasioned by a proposition, made by the 

Collector, to remove certain Meerassadars 
from their meerassee lands, who had refused to agree to his terms of 
settlement; and to appoint others to them, who were willing to cultivate, 
on the terms proposed; the Board of Revenue, who objected to their 
being deprived of their lands, considered them to possess a proprietary 
right in such lands; that whatever might have been the origin of their 
rights, they wore regarded by the people, as hereditary rights; that 
they were certainly not introduced by the English Government, and 
that, according to the assertions of the Hindoos, were far more ancient 
than the Moorish conquest; and that the term meerassee, which was 
introduced by the Mahomedans, conveyed the idea of the tenure of 
property, or hereditary right. It had, throughout the diacu.ssion, been 
maintained by the Government, that the actual property in the soil was 
vested in the state, which alone had the power of making an absolute 
sale of the land; and any sale by the Meerassadars, whether with or 
without the consent of Government, was defined to be ** a gratuitous 
recompense for the alienation of arable lauds.^^—The claims advanced by 
the Board in favouivof the Meerassadars, appeared to the Governor iu 
Council inconsistent with the rights which they admitted to belong 
to the Government; and it was accordingly decided, that the occupants 
of land in India could establish no more right, in respect to the soil, 
than tenantry upon an estate in England can establish a right to the 
land, by hereditary residence and the meerassee of a villager was 
therefore defined to be, a preference of cultivation derived from here¬ 
ditary residence, but subject to the right of Government as the superior 
lord of the soil, in what way it chooses, for the cultivation of its own 
lands.^^ 

This question, as the Committee have stated, was agitated soon 
after Mr. Place was appointed to the Jaghire. He was subsequently led 
to inquire more particularly into the rights of ^the Meex'assadars; and 
communicated his sentiments on that subject to the Board of Revenue, 
in his final report respecting the Jaghire, dated Gth June 1799. 
From this document it appears, that although he had formerly 
concurred in great part, with the Government, in the definition 
of a meerassee, his ideas had undergone a matenal change. It is not 
deemed necessary to follow the Collector through the train of elaborate 
reasoumg, and of new facts which led him to view this matter in a 
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different light, from what he had formerly done. It is thought suffi¬ 
cient to state, that he had become convinced that the Meerassadar had an 
undoubted hereditary property in the soil; that he derived this right 
originally from the sovereign to^whom he acknowledged obedience, and 
the rendering of a stated proportion of the produce, as the tenure by 
which beheld it; that he sold, mortgaged, gave away, and left his lands 
to his posterity; which the Pyacarry could not; that until the term 
meerassee was employed by the Mahomedans to denote the lands' of a 
Meerassadar, they were described by a compound word in the Malabar 
language, caniatchy ; cani signifying land, and acthy heritage; and that 
this was the term employed by the natives themselves, to designate that 
particular description of lands; that though the exorbitant collections 
made from the land during the Nabob^s Government, had greatly dim¬ 
inished, and in many parts of the country, destroyed the value of this 
property ; yet it was so cherished by the Meerassadars, that they never 
quitted but from necessity; and that though absent for years from their 
lands, did not fail to assert their claim to them, when they felt it to be 
their advantage so to do. It further appears, that when Mr. Place first 
went to the Jaghire, he found the lands of many villages without 
Meerassadars; the parents, children, and relations being extirpated ; 
and that the idea, of permanent property was such in the minds 
of the Natives, that they declined cultivating auy fields thus ap¬ 
propriated, unless under the meerassee tenure, except suck as would 
yield them the quickest and largest profit; and that by granting them 
Cowles for lands ** to them and their heirs for ever, so long as they con- 
tinned in obedience to the Ciroar, and paid all just dues, he was ena- 
bled to convert the most stubborn soil and thickest jungle into fertile 
villages/^ 

Though these further facts and opinions, and the measures which 
were in consequence adopted by the Collector, 
Extracts from ^porfc of Mr. for the establishment of the rights of theMee- 

U^’Tt^,®res?n th“jagWre “ ^assadars, did not lead to a new discussion o£ 
Appendix No. 16. the question, it has nevertheless been thought 

proper to advert to the claims, which were 
advanced on behalf of the Meerassadars in the Jaghire ; because it ap¬ 
pears to have furnished the first instance of any such claims being 
brought forward, in favour of that description of ryots; and because 
the Committee will have occasion, in a subsequent part of this branch 
of their Report, to show that the revenue servants, in other parts of the 
Company's possessions in the peninsula, have since brought to light 
similar rights, as belonging to the Meerassadars. 

The mode of settlement introduced by Mr. Place into the Jaghire, 
was that of village rents, on the produce, being commuted for a money 
payment. The parties who entered into engagements for the rents of 
the villages, were those who held the principal shares of land, and these 
jointly ; leaving it with those who possessed fractional shares, or in other 
words, those who were entitled to a portion of the shares, to adjust 
their rights among themselves ; each man^s right and place being well 
known to one another; the Collector contenting himself with the exer¬ 
cise of that superintending authority, which enabled him to redress dis¬ 
putes on this subject, when prepared, in the form of complaints. He 
could easily fix the value of all the lauds together of one village ; but he 
did not feel himself competent to assign to every small allotment, its 
portion, with sufficient exactness and regard to fertility of soil and other 
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The^aghire. circumstances. The next two settlements in the Jaghire were also on 
the principle of village rents ; the last of which, was left for the succesa- 
Bor of Mr. Place to complete. 

The revenue derived from the Jaghire, during the four years it was 
under the management of Mr. Place, was far greater than had ever been 
received from it, since it had been granted by the Nabob. 

It appears, that annual village settlements, on a still more accurate 
estimate of the produce, continued to be successfully made, until the 
lands were permanently assessed in 1802-3. 

The administration of justice, both Civil and Criminal, was left 
in the hands of the Aumildars and renters, during the continuance 
of the Jaghire in the hands of the Nabob; but without any defined 
jurisdiction or authority, or any fixed rules to guide them. When it 
caihe under the management of the Company, the revenue servants 
in charge. of the country, settled such disputes as were brought 
before them, more particularly since the adoption of the Regulations 
for the guidance of the Collectors, which were passed in 1791. They 
either decided the matter themselves, or if any difficulty occurred, 
or if it related to the rules of caste, it was referred to arbitrators, 
named by both parties. The Committee, under the preceding head 
of this report, have adverted to the impediment which existed, on 
the score of legal competency, to the establishment of judicial Courts 
in the territories under the Madras Government. Though the idea 
was in consequence abandoned, of establishing any such, in the Nor¬ 
thern Circars, until that impediment should be removed, by an ex¬ 
press legislative authority; it nevertheless appears, that with regard 

to the Jaghire, instructions were sent out 
to Port St. George, in 1785, to suggest a 
plan for the administration of justice; and 
that in the beginning of the following year, 
before those instructions could have been 
taken into consideration by the Government, 
a scheme for instituting a civil and criminal 
Court in that portion of territory, which had 
been recommended by the Committee of 
assigned revenue, and formed on the principles of the Bengal Regula¬ 
tions of 1772 and 1781, was transmitted to England. In the year 1788, 
it received the sanction of the Court of Directors, and was ordered to be 
carried into effect. But an interruption to any progress in the adop¬ 
tion of that arrangement, was occasioned by the difficulty of find¬ 
ing natives of independence and character, to officiate as judges, by the 
breaking out of the war with Tippoo Sultan, and, not improbably, by 
the objections which had been urged by the Collectors, against the 
introduction into their districts, at that time, of any authority 
independent of their own, as calculated to impede the realization of the 
revenues. On the termination of hostilities in 1792, the proposed 
regulations were again brought under consideration, and instructions 
were issued to the Board of Revenue, to adapt them to the Bengal 
Regulations, as revised in 1787 ; with an intention to adopt them in the 
districts, then recently acquired from Tippoo Saheb, as well as in the 
Jaghire. The Regulations, to which they were to be assimilated, vested 
the offices of Collector, Judge, and Magistrate, in one person. In the 
latter end of 1792, the Board of Revenue underwent a complete change 
in its members; so that it devolved upon the new Board, to amend the 
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Regdiations, as had been proposed. Their report on that subject^ was The Jaghire. 


made in the following year; and was approved. It has been seen, that 
about this period, the Bengal Government were engaged in modifying 
the Regulations, for the administration of justice in those territories, by 
separating the revenue from the judicial authority; a circumstance 
which led the Board of Revenue of Fort St. George, to state their reasons, 
why it was not advisable to apply the same principle to the Jaghire and 
the Ceded districts. They observed, that the ideas and circumstances 
of the inhabitants under the Madras Presidency, compared with those 
of Bengal, exhibited such a striking difference ; that, however much 
they might admire the principle, they must lament the impracticability 
of adopting, at that time, the proposed regulations of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment: that those regulations separated the revenue authority from the 
judicial: that, independently of the advantages possessed in Bengal, 
on the first institution of their Adawlut Courts, they had been progres¬ 
sively extended and reconciled to the natives : that the complete sub¬ 
ordination, which in those Provinces, might admit of an authority 
distinct from that of the Collector, did not exist on the Coast; but 
that, on the contrary, it had been found, that a Collector requir¬ 
ed every support, to give him the influence necessary to the realiza¬ 
tion of the revenues; and that they looked forward to a period 
of greater regularity, when the situation and tenures of the land¬ 
holders and others, would allow of adopting the humane and liberal 
plan of Lord Cornwallis. It appears, that the regulations, as preferred 
by the Board of Revenue, were translated into the Persian and Gentoo 
languages. The Court of Directors were informed of these preparatorv 
arrangements, in a letter dated the 20fch February 1794; in which the 
Madras Government stated, that they ohly waited for the Malabar trans¬ 
lation to ^ve orders for the institution of the proposed Court of Adaw- 
lut. Andma subsequent revenue letter of tbo 1/ttVi i»7Qr. 
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. With respect to these lands, which form the remaining part of the 
Company's old possessions, under the presidency of Port St. George, 
they are but of small extent, and are appendages to the Collector- 
ships adjoining to which they are situated. They have generally 
been partly rented out on longer or shorter leases, and partly retained 
in Aumanee; and the revenues still continue to be thus realized, Except 
in the territory round Guddalore, which has been of late years perma¬ 
nently settled. Guddalore, or, as it was formerly called. Fort St. David, 
was the seat of the Madras Government; and, at no distant period, 
there was a Chief and Council there. These, and the lands contiguous 
to them, suffered much daring the war of 1780, having been nearly 
desolated. The inhabitants had either perished or emigrated, and the 
villages were mostly in ruins: but a happy change has since taken 
place in the state of the country: Its improvement has been great and 
rapid. 


In concluding this head of their Report, your Comrnittee will sub¬ 
mit to the House, some accoimt of the measures which have been 
adopted for introducing into the territories above described, those 
systems of revenue and judicial regulation, which were established in 
the Bengal possessions in the year 1793. 

It has been seen, that the adoption of some permanent system for 
the collection of the revenues under the Government of Fort St. George, 
as well as the institution of a regular system of jurisprudence, had, from 
an early period, been in the contemplation of the Court of Directors. 


It has also been seen, that the causes which principally retarded 
the accomplishment of this important design, were the imperfect man¬ 
ner iu which the authority of the Company had been established in the 
country; the little progress made by the local authorities, in the 
acquirement of revenue knowledge; and the want of legislative autho- 
rity, for tlie introduction of Courts of Justice. 

The first express intimation of a desire on the part of the Court of 
Directors, to see tlie Bengal revenue and judicial system established 
within the territories of Fort St. George, was conveyed lu their letter to 
that presidency, dated the 21st April 1795; in which they anthonzed 
the abolition of the provincial Councils, and the disbandment of the 
military followers of the zemindars, in the Northern Circars. In that 
letter they stated, “ that being thoroughly sensible of the propnety and 
“ exnediency of the late revenue au4 judicial regulations established in 
“ Beneal, they directed the Madras Government to consider the expedi- 
« encv of adopting similar plans for the Northern Circars, including the 
» Jaghire and the Ceded districts (oonsistiug of the Baramahl, and 
" Dindigul, then recently acquired) further stating 
“ Government be of opinion, after mature deliberation, that the Bengal 
" arrangements might be extended with equal Promise of generaladvan- 
» tage to the districts under their superintendence, they (the Court) 
confided in their wisdom and discretion to carry the same into effect, 
"by snob degrees and in such manner, and at such times, as local 
circumstances might appsai’ to warrant. 
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In their r^ly to this letter, the Madras Government informed the 
Court of Directors, that so much remained 

St^Tor^e.^d Octf l795^'’"‘ acquired in knowledge, and reformed 

in practice, they should use great caution in 
introducing the Bengal judicial regulations, to the extent allowed by the 
Court; that they were aware that the estalDlishment of the judicial sys- 
tern, on its present footing, did not take place in Bengal, until various 
other modes for the accomplishment of an effectual administration of 
justice, had been attempted; and that although that which had been 
adopted, was the result of the experience of the defects of the former 
systems, improved by the liberal, sagacious and benevolent mind of 
Lord Cornwallis, they were induced to think that imperfect as that 
system was, it had the effect of preparing the people for that which 
"had been subsequently introduced; and that, whatever they might 
" find it expedient and advisable to do, for the attainment of so impor- 
" tant an object as the effectual administration of justice, could only bo 
progressive, having always in view the esfcabushment of a system 
" founded on similar principles to that in Bengal, and ultimately con- 
" formable to it, in every particular/^ 

A plan had been, as the Committee have stated, actually prepared, 
though it was not carried into effect, for the establishment of Courts 
of Justice in the Jaghire and in the Ceded districts. It has also been 
shown, that the Board of Kevenue assigned reasons, of a similar kind 
to those which have just been quoted, for not framing such plan agree¬ 
ably to the principles of the Bengal code. 

It appears, that the Supreme Government, who had been apprized 
of the instructions conveyed by the Madras 
o1'£S.^Gorsmment rf tbe 2l.t April, 1795, thougW 
September 1796. proper m the following year, to direct that 

Government to furnish them with their senti¬ 
ments on the subject of those instructions, and to inform them whether 
they had taken any measures for carrying them into effect. The preai- 
dency of Fort St George was at the same time, furnished with a copy 
of the Bengal regulations. The Bombay Government appears also to 
have been furnished with a copy of them; with a view to the eventual 

Revenue Letter from Port province of Malabar, then 

St. George, 18 thOctober 1794. 1*3 Charge. Both Governments had 

i. 1 c T j- • been Pi’e'^io'isly supplied by Lord Cornwallis, 
before he left India with the papers containing the discussions respect¬ 
ing the decennial settlement of the lands in Bengal, and the regnlations 
for the administration of justice. 

The Court of Directors, in answer to the despatch from the Supreme 
Government, of 23rd May 1798, expressed their desire to see the^^Ben- 
gal system of internal administration extended to the Coast of Coro¬ 
mandel and Malabar; and stated that they were sensible the defective 
T^owledge of the resources of those countries, and the little progress 
that had been made in establishing the public authority, so as to make 
it felt and esteemed, rendered it improbable that the completion of that 
object would be obtained, as soon as it were to be wished: that they 
nevertheless approved of the Bengal presidency having made this a 
subject of correspondence with the other presidencies; and that they 
relied on the zealous co-operation of that presidency with the subordi¬ 
nate Governments, for its gradual accomplishment. 
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A few* months after tho date of the Courtis letter. Lord Welleh^, 


Bei^gal Government to Fort 
St. George, 6th Aug. 1798. 

Public Letter from Fort St. 
Georgei 15th Oot. 1798. 


Madras Government to Be- 
venue Board, 10th Sept. 1798. 


the Governor-General, issued instructions to 
the Madras Government, in consequence of 
the pecuniary distress of that presidency, (as 
represented to him during his visit there, on 
his way to Bengal) to institute an inquiry 
into the state and condition of all the branches of the public expendi¬ 
ture and resource, in order to effect every just and salutary reduction 
of the one, and every practicable improvement and augmentation of the 
other. In these instructions, it was signified to be the wish of the 
Supreme Government, that, with this reform of the civil establishment 
at Madras, should be connected the introduction of the same system of 
revenue and judicature on the Coast, as had been established in Bengal; 
a measure, which it was thought, no time should be lost in effecting. 

For the purpose of carrying these orders into 
force, the presidency of Fort St. George, in 
the month of September following, appointed 
a Committee for the revision and reform of the establishments of the 
civil service. To the Commander-in-Chief, it was committed to suggest 
retrenchments in the Military Department, and to the Board of Revenue, 
to report on the extension to the Madras territories, of the system of 
revenue and judicial administration in Bengal. 

The Board of Revenue were furnished with the papers respecting 
the decennial settlement in Bengal, contain- 
General Keport Eevenue discussions which took place, as 

oar , a c o er . preliminary to the permanent assessment of 

the lands, and with the regulations prescribing the rules and principles 
of the system. 

In the latter end of 1799, they delivered in to the Government, an 
elaborate report on the arrangements neces¬ 
sary for the introduction of the proposed 
plan of internal Government; comprehending 
the administration of the revenues, and the 
administration of justice. It^ was stated 
by the Board, in relation to the former 
branch of this important subject, and to which the Committee here 
propose to confine themselves, that, strongly impressed as they had 
been, from experience, with the necessity of some change that should 
substitute system for that mode of management, which had hitherto 
rested on temporary expedient; if regard to their own convenience 
ought to have determined their minds as to the period for recom¬ 
mending this change, it would have been proposed long before; but 
reflecting, that in a permanent settlement of all the land-revenue, not 
only the interests of the Company, but those of the land-holders were, 
in a most important degree, involved by the amount to be assessed on 
the latter, as it bore a just proportion, or otherwise, to their actual 
means, they had been induced to enter into a very laborious under?- 
taking, with a view of ascertaining, as nearly as might be practx.- 
cable, the real resources of the several districts; and, though dis¬ 
appointed in this object, they had at least established, as ^hey 
ceived, the improbability of arriving at that knowledge which they 
wished to acquire; inasmuch as their endeavours for that purpose, 
however they might, in their progress, have produced partial informa¬ 
tion, and corrected much abuse, had ultimately failed xn attaining them 
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mi. As the situation and description of those connected with the lands 
in the Northern Circars, and in the other territories then subject 
of Fort St. George, were thought to bear a great 
affinity to the state of things in those respects, in the Bengal 
possessions, when an assessment in perpetuity was applied to those 
possessions, it was considered by the Board, that the necessity was 
thus obviated, of discussing anew the subject. They, therefore, content¬ 
ed themselves with quoting from the documents which had been receiv¬ 
ed from Bengal, and from the general regulations of that Government, 
such parts as served to convey a connected idea of the systems them¬ 
selves, compared with the evils which they were intended to correct, 
and of the arguments on both sides, in regard to their adoption; as 
equally evincing, in the opinion of the Board, the policy of extendina* 
those systems to the Madras territories. The propositions of the Board 
of Kevenue, were therefore fundamentally and substantially the same, 
as those which had been reduced to practice under the Supreme Govern- 
ment, as far as relates to the land-revenues ; subject to one exception, 
which it IS proper to mention. 

Under the Bengal Government, nearly the whole lands were in the 
hands or zennndars, at the time of the permanent settlement, and it 
only remained to establish those zemindars on the footing intended bv 
the rules of that settlement. But in the territories subiect to the 
Madras presidency, a very large portion of them, was neither in the 
possession of zernmdars nor poligars; but was under the immediate 
mana,gement of the Company’s servants. It therefore became a ques- 
* 1 ?^ m mode and under what form, an assessment in perpetuity 
should be earned into effect m those parts which came under the latter 
description; and as the ^mindary principle was deemed the most ex- 
Fh Board of Revenue, they recommended that such lands 

should be formed into estates, consisting of mootahs or divisions of land 
yielding a revenue from about 1,000 pagodas to 10,000 pagodas per 
constitute zemindaries of a convenient size, which 

® individuals in proprietary right, or sold to 

such, by public auction. j o > to 

When the Board made their report on this subject, the East India 

lrverv?ars and h 1 ^^^1 and Dindigul countries about 

f 1 ^ acquired the provinces of Canara and Ooim- 

batoor, and the pollams of Balghat. The Malabar country w^ n^t 
then transferred from the Bombay Presidency; nor had the Crmpanv 
obtained the Carnatic, Tanjore, and the districts ceded by tL Sam^ 
but arranpmeuts were m progress, for the annexation of^those teSi?o' 

On the receipt of this report by the Madi as Presidency they direct- 

Government to Revenue , Board to prepare the materials for 
Board, 4tii Sept. 1799. tormmg a permanent settlement of the lands 

tBfl w • f Fiaciples they had laid down, from 

the best information v^icb their records and recent enquiries 
might afford; and the Board of Revenue in the followingTonT 

issued their instructions to the Collectors 
of districts, in which they explained the 
prmoiplesof theintended new settlement and 
system of internal administration, in order 
the better to enable the Collectors to furnish 
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th© requisite information in the first instance, and ultimately to 
cany into effect the wishes of Government. In these instructions 
are also detailed, the data on which the assessment of the lands 
was to b© founded ; and the Collectors were directed to prepare 
every necessary information, respecting the rights of the talook- 
dars, and under-tenantry throughout the different districts, that 
in confirming the proprietary rights of the zemindars, they 
might not violate the ascertained rights of. other individuals.^’ It 
does not appear that the local authorities were on this, or on any 
previous occasion, required to state their opinions on the policy or 
fitness of the measures, then in contemplation ; and in th© above 
mentioned instructions, the attention of the Collectors was called to an 
order, which had been recently passed by the Madms Government, 
which stated, that as th© public prosperity and welfare absolutely 
required the introduction of th© new system without delay, such of 
them would be removed, who should be found either incapable or 
unwilling to execute such orders as they might receive on that subject. 

The sentiments of the Supreme Government, on the subject of the 
report of the Board of Eevenue, with which 
A^ppendi^ No. 3 to 2nd Re- been furnished, were transmitted to 


I 


lort of Select Committee, 
;810. 


Fort St. George, in a letter dated the 31st 
December 1799; and a further communica¬ 
tion on the same subject, was made by Lord Wellesley to Lord Clive, 
the Governor at that presidency, dated the 8th January 1800. 

On a reference to these documents, it will be found, that the prin¬ 
ciples. on which it had been proposed to assess the lands, received the 
approbation of the Bengal Government; and authority was given to 
form a decennial settlement for th© districts on those principles, under 
a conviction entertained that no benefit would arise from a delay in the 
adoption of them in the Northern Circars, in the expectation of obtain¬ 
ing more accurate statements of their natural resources. This decennial 
settlement was eventully to be rendered permanent, if approved of by 
the Court of Directors. The Governor-General in Council, on this occa¬ 
sion, distinctly informed the Madras Government, that the acknowledg¬ 
ment of a proprietary right in the zemindars existing, or those to be 
ereated, was not to be allowed in any respect, to affect the rights of the 
ryots or others, who had hitherto been, in any respect, subject to the 
authority of the zemindars or other land^holders; nor was it to be con¬ 
strued to preclude Government from passing any laws or regulations, 
which might occasionally be deemed expedient, for the protection of the 
rights of the ryots, or of other persons, or for any other purposes, which 
might b© deemed essential to the good Government of the country. The 
authority thus given to the Madras Presidency, was not confined to the 
Northern Circars, but extended to the other ancient possessions on the 
Coast of Coromandel, as well as to th© territory since acquired. The 

reservation which provided for a reference to 
Rerenu© Letter from Bengal jjjje Government at home, previously to the 
? Birectors, 18th ^^fij^itiv© conclusion of an assessment in per- 

‘ petuity, would appear to have been made, in 

consequence of a similar clause having been inserted in the original 
settlement of the land-revenue in Bengal; but on a reconsidera¬ 
tion of the subject, the Supreme Government were of opinion that 
such a restriction would be productive of prejudicial consequences 
to the public interests; for that unless the assessment (to use 


iiji of tliat Government) was to be made final in the first 

ihstanoe, it was impossible not to suppose that many of the zemin* 
dars, with reference to the fliuotuating principles on which the 
settlements of the land-revenues of the Northern Ciroars had been 
hitherto made, would entertain doubts of its permanency; and that 
this impression would necessarily operate to retard the conclusion of 
the settlement; and would probably affect the terms of it/^ This 
observation, they proceeded to state, ‘^applied with greaterforce to the 
Havelly lands, which formed a large proportion of the Company's terri- 
tories on the Coast, These lands (they added) which are now the pro- 
perty of the Company, are to be disposed of at public sale, as estates 
subject to a fixed revenue : And it is obvious that the value of the 
estates cannot be estimated, until the amount of the revenue at which 
they should be jissessed in perpetuity, shall have been finally deter- 
mined; and it cannot be expected that individuals will embark their 
property in the purchase of these estates, while a possibility shall 
remain, of the public demand on them being augmented. 

* Lord Wellesley took occasion to address a separate letter on this 
point, to the Chairman of the Court of 
♦GoFernor.Genei’al to Chair- Directors; from which it appears, that he 

March i80o! ^ ° t acted ou information from Madras, which 

convinced him of the expeciency of the 
measure ou which he had determined. 

f The Madras Government had, a few months before, apprized the 
Court of Directors of the receipt of the report 
Board, .„<! o! the tr».. 
mission 01 it, to the oupreme Government; 
as well as of the measure in the meantime adopted, for collecting the 
necessary materials for permanently settling the lands. 

J In the early part of 1801, the Court of Directors took into con* 
e T X. X Tn . sideration the proceedings which had taken 

St.^Geor7e”Tuh®Feb. subject, in a revenue letter to 

■Port St. George, dated the 11th February 
1801; in which they stated that they had perused with attention the 
report of the Revenue Roard of Fort St. George, and their subsequent 
instructions to the Collectors; that they approved of their industry 
and abilities iu the investigation and elucidation of the important and 
complicated subject to which their report related, and particularly of 
their having availed themselves of the information contained in the 
Minutes and proceedings of the Marquis Cornwallis and Lord Teign- 
mouth, at the time when a similar arrangement was under th© consi* 
deration of the Supreme Board at Calcutta: that, upon mature 
reflection, they had determined to concur in the instructions of the 
Governor-General, for proceeding, at once, to th© permanent assess, 
ment of the lands on the Coast; that particular cases might occur, in 
which the Court might regret that the final coiTeotion of error *did 
not remain with him; but that this inconvenience, should it prove 
one, was much more than counterbalanced by the danger which might 
accrue to the whole system, if a doubt of its permanency should, 
in the early stage of its execution, be created in the minds of the 
natives, with whom these transactions were to be carried oQ t 
that two other considerations had operated to produce the deci¬ 
sion of the Court on this subject; that, in the first place, the sub¬ 
ject was not a new one; that the leading principles of the measure 
[Vot. II,] ' 
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had ah'oady received the sanction of the Court; that the general 
principles therefore being recognized, it was only the detail and execu¬ 
tion of those principles, which were to be left in the hands of the Madras 
Presidency; and that detail could, with-infinitely more advantage, 
be conducted on the spot, than by the ablest investigation that could 
be given to it, at home; that although the Court vested the Madras 
Government with full power to proceed in the final execution of a per¬ 
manent arrangement, there were a few general principles of caution, 
which it was necessary to point out to their attention; that the first 
which naturally presented itself was, that although the Court would 
sincerely rejoice to see the measure finally completed, they did not 
expect that the Government abroad were to proceed in it, with a precipi¬ 
tancy inconsistent with full and accurate investigation ; that it should 
always bo borne in mind, that they were concluding agsettlement, which 
good faith, and the honour of Government required, should be held, for 
ever, sacred and inviolable; that it was a measure, on which was to 
rest for ever the extent of the Company's interest in the extensive 
landed property entrusted to the care, of the presidency of Fort St, 
George; that in proportion therefore, as the decision they were to pass, 
was permanent and irrevocable, in the same proportion, ought their pre¬ 
vious enquiry to be accurate, and their information complete:—that in 
the next place, it behoved them to attend, in a particular manner, to the 
different situations of landed property, not only of different provinces and 
districts, but of different estates, in the same province and district; that 
they would certainly err, if it was supposed to be necessary that whole 
provinces and districts should be settled with, at the same time; that 
the information respecting one estate in a district, might be so complete, 
while that of a neighbouring estate, might be so imperfect, as to create 
great irregularity; that not doubting that the Madras Government 
would give to the subject their unremitting attention, the Court could 
only in general say, that they should be much more satisfied to learn 
that it was well done, than it was quickly done; that it was impos¬ 
sible to peruse the report of the Board of Revenue, without being satis¬ 
fied that the detail of the business, was of a most extensive and com¬ 
plicated nature; and that, impressed with that reflection, it was equally 
impossible for the Court to indulge any impatience, under the length- . 
ened period to which the necessary investigation might extend ; that 
there was a material difference, as noticed by the Board of Revenue, be¬ 
tween the state of the several provinces in the Carnatic, and those of 
Bengal where the measure of a permanent settlement was first taken 
into consideration : that the Bengal provinces were infinitely farther 
advanced in the habits of order and subordination to Government, than 
most places in the Carnatic, and certainly much more so, than m the 
generality of the Poligar provinces, or the districts of the Northern 
Oircars • that they were not so ripe for the reception of those benefits 
and blessings, intended for them, as if they were accustomed to the 
habits and feelings of civilized society : that there was a material cir¬ 
cumstance to he attended to, iu the conduct of this important mea¬ 
sure ; viz., that any attempt to introduce a regular system of order, oi 
just sentiments, respecting the value of permanent rights, would be 
idle and nugatory, till their minds were to a certain extent prepaid, 
to feel the impoi tance of the benefits they were about 
the first obiect therefore was, to establish the authority of (xovernmeDt 
itself, in the different zemiudaries, before they were invited to parti- 
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cipate in the advantages to be conferred on them I that this never could 
be effectually done, till that spirit of rebellion and insubordination, 
which was so conspicuous in the Norther Circars, was suppressed : and 
that it was of the first importance to the attainment of that object, 
that all Subordinate Military establishments should be annihilated 
within the limits then subject to the dominion of the Company; that 
the countries to which this observation applied, must be brought to 
such a state of subjection, as to acknowledge and submit to the prin¬ 
ciple, that, as they must be indebted to the beneficence and wisdom of 
the British Government, for every advantage they were to receive, so, in 
like manner, they must feel indebted solely to its protection, for the 
continuance and enjoyment of them : that the Court held these truths 
to be so incontrovertible, as to preclude all expectation of any benefit 
to be derived from an attempt to introduce either a permanent system 
of land-revenue, or the exercise of a regular judicial authority till this 
essential preliminary was secured : that from the nature of the business 
to be executed, it was obvious, that the successful execution of it, 
must ultimately rest on the accuracy and integrity of the enquiries to 
be conducted by the Collectors, and other officers subordinate to the 
Board of Revenue : that, if any of the Company's servants, then in those 
situations, were, from a defect of talents, or circumstances, unequal to 
the extension of the duties they were called upon to perform, they were 
to be removed, and others capable of doing the duty, submitted in 
their room. 


Madras Government to 
Board of Revenue, on the ap¬ 
pointment of Special Com¬ 
mission for permanently set¬ 
tling the lands j dated 9fch Feb- 
1802, 


In the following year, a special Commission was appointed by the 
Government of Fort St. George; to whom was 
delegated the important business of arrang¬ 
ing the settlement of a permanent land-reve¬ 
nue in those districts, which then admitted of 
it by an application of the materials which 
had been collected for that purpose, by the 
local authorities, under the orders which were issued to them on the 
15th October, 1799. This Commission was limited, in its powers, to 
such proceedings as were necessarily connected with the immediate 
object of its institution, so as not to interfere with the ordinary line 

Appendix No. 17. which attached to the Board of 

. , Revenue. The progress made by the Com¬ 

missioners in the important undertaking committed to their charge. 

Revenue Letter from Fort rendered theii- further services un- 

St. George, 12th Sept. 1803. necessary, they were discontinued ; and the 
. . . extension of the permanent settlement to 

those districts into which it had not been introduced, was left to the 
superintendence of the Board of Revenue. 

The new system was established in the different districts, compos¬ 
ing the Northern Oircars, within the years 
1802 and 1804. 

The lands already in the hands of 2iemin- 
dars, were confirmed to them in perpetuity, 

. the prescribed conditions. The assess¬ 

ment on each zemindary necessarily varied, according to the local 
extent: m some, it considerably exceeded a lac of star pagodas - in 
others, it was under 1,000 star pagodas. ' 

The Havelly lands having been parcelled out into mootahs of a 
convenient size, yielding from 1,000 to 5,000 star pagodas annual rent. 


Proceedings of Special Com¬ 
mission and Hoard of Revenue, 
and Resolutions of Govern¬ 
ment thereon. 
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but in some in8tanaifc||more were sold at public auctioo, subject to the 
terms of the permanaut zemiudary tenure. 

The assessment on eacH Zemindaiy was fixed, exclusively of the 
revenue deiived from the sale and manufacture of salt, from the sayer 
and all other duties, whether by sea or land, from the Abkarry or tax 
on the sale of spirituous liquors and intoxicating drugs ; and from all 
taxes personal and professional (except in a few instances where these 
taxes were included among the assets on which the assessment was 
calculated) or duties on market places and fairs ; the Government reserv¬ 
ing to itself, the entire exercise of its discretion, in continuing or 
abolishing, temporarily or permanently, these respective sources of 
public supply. 

The holders of mauniums and' shotriums, that is, of lands which 
were exempted from the payment of rent, or were held at favourable 
rents, as well as those who enjoyed russooms were allowed to remain 
undisturbed in those tenures and privileges; except in so far as they 
should be pronounced to have been irregularly obtained by a Court of 
justice, ou any inquiries instituted for that purpose. An exception was 
however made, with respect to the russooms of chowdries, cauzees, and 
despondeahs, and such other native Revenue Officers, whose services had 
become useless; these fees having been resumed, and the amount of 
them included in the jummas of the zemindars, and pensions granted 
to the individuals, in lieu of them. 

Provision also appears to have been made, that all russooms, or 
lands hitherto appropriated to the support of Police establishments, 
should be disposed of, in such manner as the Government should think 
fit; and that no lands should be considered as held on the condition 
of performing Police duties, unless specially stipulated iu the deeds of 
settlement exchanged with the zemindars. This provision was dictated 
by the determination to which the Goverunient had come, of taking 
upon itself, the charge and management of that branch of Municipal 
regulation ; and of relieving the zemindars from all responsibility in 
this respect, except that of being generally bound to aid and assist the 
officers of Government in apprehending and securing public offenders. 

The general standard, by which the jumma or land rent to be 
paid by the zemindars, was regulated, appears to have been two-thirds 
of the gross collections from the cultivators, as estimated in former 
years, by the Committee of Circuit; but as the accounts of that Committee 
were, under the circumstances in which they were prepared, naturally 
considered to have greatly under-rated the value of the country, and to 
have been in other respects uncertain and defective ; recourse was also 
had, to averages of the collections actually made, since that period. 

The Guntoor Circar having come under the Company's Government, 
subsequently to the enquiries of the Committee of Circuit, was assessed 
with reference to average collections during the thirteen years it had 
been subject to the British authority; and such other infoTmation as 
could be collectedof each zemindary,aocordir)gto its extent of arable land. 

The permanent settlement of the Jaghire took place in 1802, the 
lands having been divided into sixty-one estates, bearing an assessment 
of from 2000 to 6000 star pagodas, and sold to individuals in the same 
manner, as the Havellies of the Northern Circars. The data on which 
the land-tax payable by the zemindars to Government was calculated 
and determined, were the actual state of the resources, and certain 
accounts of the produce and gross collections in preceding years. 
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r^’_ ..v-’iiie remaining part o£ the ancient possessions which have been 
settled in perpetuity, are the district of Trevendaporam, and the two 
Jagheer villages adjoining it; the former having been formed into six 
lots, and sold; the latter having been conveyed to the renter, in zemin- 
dary right, without purchase. 

In both the old and the newly formed zemiudaries, particular 
estates were assessed at increasing rates of rent, which were to become 
fixed, after a certain number of years. This principle was observed 
in cases where the lands were of a particularly improveable kind, 
or the state of cultivation had been I’educed by adventitious causes 
of temporary operation. 

It would be superfluous, in your Committee, to enter into any cir¬ 
cumstantial explanations of the different rules and provisions, relative 
to the new system of revenue, which has been introduced into the 
above-mentioned territories, and some other districts, under the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George ; or of the nature of those rights, which it has 
either created or confirmed, whether affecting the Government, the 
zemindars, or the ryots; as they are fundamentally and substantially 
the same in principle as those which have been described to exist, under 

the land-revenue system of the Bengal provin- 
.■S’X'Smh" rSi: K6fetti»glh8Ho«.e,tberefo™, fcrgeno- 

Appendix No. 18, mtormation on that head, to the instruc¬ 

tions issued to the Collectors in the year 1799, 
as containing a practical application of the principles according to 
which the arrangement was progressively adopted, your Committee 
deem it sufficient here to state, that the zemindars are declared to 
be the proprietors of the soil, both waste and cultivated, within 
the limits of their respective zemindaries ; and the ryots or culti¬ 
vators, their tenants or under farmers, holding their fields from 
year to year under pottabs or leases, which specify the rent they 
are to pay to the zemindar, or the share of the crop he is to 
receive, who is prohibited, under penalties enfoi’oed by the Courts 
of justice, from demanding more than the ryots paid or accounted 
tor, at the time of concluding the permanent settlement, or than 
IS agreeable to custom. Of the revenues or share of the crop received 
by the zemindar from the ryots, which was calculated to be about 

stipulated to pay to the Government, as 
jummahm rent, about two-thirds; retaining for his own use, the remain¬ 
ing one-third, or about 15 per cent, of the gross produce. On the failure 
f a z^indar, m his payments to Government, which he is required to 
make by periodical instalments, his lands become liable to attachment 
and if necessary, to be sold, in order to realize the deficiency • or more 
correctly speaking, such a portion of his interest in the soi[ wfficrS 
^ has been stated, consists of his 15 per cent, of the gross produce 
more or less, and the waste lands, are disposed of at pubHc aucUn and 
the proceeds applied to the liquidation of the balance outstandW 
against him. In the case of the failure of a ryot, in his payments of 
toe zemindar, his personal property is liable to be detrained bv 

the latter, and if not sufficient to make good the arrear of rent ho en« 
be ousted from the occupancy of the land cultivated b^Wm W S 
zemindar is at liberty to put another ryot into the nosseSn of U “ 
the usual terms. The proprietary righl of the zemKr asTt t 
ed, does not give him the power of sellino* i'bo ^ term- 

aa GoveaLJ'U oH,’ 
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when he fails in the discharge of its demand upon him. He 
can only dispose of his interest in the soil^ viz., his 15 per cent, of the 
gross produce, and the waste land; which he can also, on the principle 
of a proprietary right in both, bequeath, mortgage, or alienate. 

On the establishment of this system of perpetual rents, under a 
zemindary tenure, it was made a fundamental condition, that the 
zemindars or laud-holders should no longer be suffered to keep up any 
military force ; the preservation of internal order and tranquillity in 
the respective zemindanea being henceforth vested solely in the 
Government, and in the civil authorities, to whom, under its control 
and direction, the public safety was entrusted. 

It has been explained in the foregoingpart of this Report, that in 
the ancient possessions, the collections from the ryots were chiefly 
realized, except in as far as regarded the dry grain and garden culture, 
by taking a share or division of the actual produce, or by commuting 
such share of the actual produce for its computed value in cash. In 
the territories since acquired, a money rent had been fixed on each 
field, having reference only to the quantity and quality of the soil, and 
not to the varying produce of each year. The public demand on the ryots, 
which before consisted of several items, and was annually the subject of 
troublesome andmiuute adjustment, by being thus, not only consolidated 
and simplified, but also limited in its amount, appears to have contri¬ 
buted in a great degree, to the improvement of their condition 
and to have relieved the Government as well as themselves, from those 
various abuses and peculations, which were before practised on them, 
by the natives employed in collecting the public dues, as well as by the 
more powerful ryots. It was probably a conviction of the advantages 
which had been found to attend this measure, which induced those 
who were employed in superintending the formation of a permanent 
settlement of the Northern Circars and the Jaghire, to urge the ex¬ 
pediency of encouraging the zemindars to adopt the same measure of 
a fixed money rent. Your Committee think it proper to quote a pas- 
age from a letter of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, on this 
subject, addressed to the Collector of Guntoor i ^ It has been almost 
universally observed, that where a moderate money rent prevails, 

there is found a better agriculture, and a 
Secretary of Revenue Board more industrious and substantial class of 
dated 25tb Oct., a cultivators, freed from the oppression of the 
^ superior ryots, the trammel sand peculation 

exercised by the estimators of the crops, the framer of the dowle 
(estimate) and the whole phalanx of circar servants; instead of wait- 
ing the orders for cutting their fields, long exposed to waste, for the 
want of it. The ryots sow and reap when best suited to their inter- 
ests; they feel that every hour of extra labour, every basket of 
manure carried into the field, is adding to their store, and to the 
comfort of themselves and families. All is their own; but the 
amount specified in the sunnud. It simplifies the whole concerns of 
the country, and establishes the clearest data on which, in all cases 
of dispute or oppression, the Courts could act; for all aunnuds are to 
be registered by the Curnutn. 

The arguments used against this species of commutation, are the 
diversities of the seasons, the chances of markets, and practices on 
the ryots^ fears, that by engaging for a given sum m money, when 
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have no produce, he will be ruined. Ifc is carefully 
^^oncealed^ that if the season be bad, he is sure of a higher price for 
^^his produce; and, in fact, would receive much more, than if the 
producO' was shared when the high price would prove a spur to the 
head inhabitants and Circar servants, to extract from him, a double 
portion. It besides, in bad seasons, stimulates the utmost individual 
exertion, most important to the general welfare,^ and which ought if 
possible to be encouraged, especially now that the agreements between 
the proprietors and ryots can be enforced.^^ 

The Board wore aware, that there was a strong prejudice against 
this mcde of creating a kind of independent property in the villages; 
inasmuch as-long as the division of the produce was continued, and 
the village concerns were carried on, as it were, on a joint account, so 
long would the principal cultivators have an opportunity of preying 
upon the share of the poorer ryots, of sparing their own, and by their 
influence, depriving the proprietor of his just rights. 

^ ^ It appears, that one of the estates into which the Jaghire was 
divided, was retained in the hands of Government, for the express pur¬ 
pose of introducing the principle of money rents on the cultivation of 
example to the other inhabitants; but whether in 
^iB distinct, or in the Northern Circars, the principle has been brought, 
Sil© g<?Heral practice, your Committee have not been 


Modern Possessions. 

Your Committee having thus shortly stated the history of the land, 
revenues, m the aneient territories under the Government of Porf «?f 
George, to the period when an assessment in pernetuitv of tVio 
those territories was introduced; they now prS to a 
the aduainistration of the land-revenues, in the more recently n 

possessions, under the same presidency ‘ nrevionsW nrkfi ■ Ft. 
at wlu.h a.., r.ap«,tivel, 

The district, of Salem aad ^stnagherry, compriaiogthe Baramahl 

2nd Report of Select Com. ““ the provinces of Dindigul and Malabar 
mitte, 1810 . were.ceded to the Company bv Tinnoo 

ipp-iici. No. ... imder the treat, of p^eaij iaclXd“£ 

Malabar eeuntr, aae. at tl.™L 

Government, and so continued until 1800 Tha p ® Bombay 

possessed of the fort and dejSdencL' 

mapatam which yielded only a trifling revenue ^ ^ 

n 1799, the piovmce of Canara and the districts of Soondah and 
2nd Report of Select Com. j , ®‘’ were, according to a 

"■isisv.... 

Compaa,,.. their shareoffhlliCJt 
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and by the same treaty, the Company also acquired the province of 

Coimbatore, the Circar lands and Pollams of 
2Ed Report of Select Oom- Ballaghaut, and the island of Seringapatarn. 
”Appeni^x No. S3. It in the same year, that pro- 

vince of Tanjore, was by treaty with, the 
Eajah, made over to the Company. 

In 1800, under a treaty with the Nizam, dated 12th October, all 
that tract of country situated south of the 
Appendix No. 40, et supra. Tungbudra and Kistna, which the 

Nizam acquired by the treaty of Seringapatam of 1792, and by the 
treaty of Mysore of 1799, together with the talookof Adoni, and all 
other of his Highness" talooka south of these rivers, were ceded to the 
Company. This large portion of territory is what is now called the 
Ceded Districts; and to these districts, two-thirds of Punganoor and 
part of Goodiput were added, having been exchanged for certain dis¬ 
tricts which had been reserved by the treaty of Mysore in 1799, as the 
eventual portion of the Peishwah; but which, by the supplementary 
treaty of Mysore, dated 29th December 1803, fell into the possession 
of the Company. Other districts were also obtained in exchange, 
which were attached to the Malabar and Carnatic territory. 

In 1801, the whole of the possessions of the Nabob of Arcot, 
situated in the Carnatic, with the exception 
2nd Report of Select Com- of a small portion retained by him as the 
mittee, 1810. household lands of himself and family, were 

Appen X, 0 . . transferred to the Company, by treaty. Of 

the Pollams situated in the southern part of the Carnatic, commonly 
called the Southern Pollams, consisting of the Tinnevelly, and Mana- 
para Pollams, and the two Marawars, Ramna^, Shevagunga, and ot 
those situated to the westward, called the western Pollams, the Com¬ 
pany had collected the peshcush or tribute, 
2nd Report of Select Com- gjnce 1792, under a treaty with tho Nabob in 
mittee, 1810. 1795 ^ the Pollam of Ramnad, 

Appendix No. 48. which the Company collected the peshcush 

since 1792, came under their sole and absolute charge and manage- 
ment. The remaining part of the Carnatic acquired by the treaty of 
1801,' consisted of the districts of Palnaud, Vellore, and ® 

province of Arcot, the Pollams of Chittoor, the districts of Satevaid, 

been .1 dilie.e«t time., laid before the 
House, have already furnished it with mformation of the circumstances 
under which these^extensive acquisitions came into the possession of 

SmS^'sXh^'coll^ed Se r“^nuet^nnfStered the local 
affairs, iu such manner as they thought proper. 


Your Committee-will first detail the principles of revenue adminis- 
bion progressively adopted by tho Company s Government, m the 
JrdeLrTption of territory, generally distinguished by the name of 
car or Ilavelly lands. 
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THE ABUSES FOtTNE IN EXISTENCE. 


The interest in the soil was generally found to be divided between i 
the Government and the cultivator. The established or understood * 
share of the former, in the crops, fron^ paddy lands, or wet, designatec 
by the term nunjah, was generally received in kind, at rates varyina 
from 40 to 60 per cent, of the gross produce; subject to a deduction ol 
certain portions distributed mostly before, but sometimes after the sepai 
ration of the grain from the husk, among the servants belonging to eaci 
village community; and appropriated to charitable uses, the repair (A 
tanks, or the maintenance of the pagodas. The Government share of dry 
grain culture, called punjah, which was considerably lees than in the 
nunjah lands, was mostly received in money, at so much for a fixed 
measure of land, or so much for the same measure, but varying with 
the produce. A fixed money rent was also collected on the lands yield¬ 
ing the most valuable articles of produce, termed garden and plantation 
produce, on which the public demand was still less than on the last 
mentioned description of culture. 

The nunjah lands depending on copious irrigation; and the fall of 
the rains being uncertain, the produce was necessarily rendered preca¬ 
rious also ; and this is considered to be the cause of the practice having 
continued, of the Government share being taken in kind. The punjah 
culture requiring only partial supplies of water, were not so fre¬ 
quently exposed to failureand the risk incurred by the ryot, in 
engaging for a rent in specie, was consequently less, while the 
varieties of produce cultivated on the same ground, ripening at different 
periods of the year, opposed a great obstacle to a division of the crops. 
The fields allotted to the more valuable articles of garden and planta¬ 
tion produce, were generally secured against a failure of water, by arti¬ 
ficial means. The responsibility therefore which attended the payment 
of a money rent, was still less. This explanation is equally applicable 
to the Northern Oircars, and every other part of the British possessions 
on the Coast. The demand on the cultivator was, however, by no means 
confined to the established rates of land tax or rent; for besides the 
sayer duties and taxes personal and professional, the ryot was subject 
to extraordinary aids, additional assessments, and to tho private exac¬ 
tions of the oflScers of Government, or renters, and their people; so that 
what was left to the ryot was little more than what he was enabled to 
secure, by evasion and concealment. 

To detail the different abuses, both public and private, which pre¬ 
vailed m the extensive possessions to which the present head of tho 
lieport relates, would be only a repetition of those facts which have been 
stated, in the preceding branch of it. They appear to have been of tho 
same character and description, in every part of the Company's terri¬ 
tories. As long as the prince was supplied by his Aumildars, with as 
much money as he wanted, he seldom enquired into the means that 
were used to obtain it, or cared by what breaches of duty and irregular 
practices, they enriched themselves. As they in general purchased their 
posts, by a brible to some one, at the seat of Government, and as their 
continuance m office was uncertain and precarious, they suffered no 
opportunity to pass, of adding to their illicit gains. The Aumildars 

E feeling, in regard to those employed under 

their authority, as long as an amount of revenue was forthcominc- 

ftrJjS Government; and so it was, in like 

throughout all the intermediate gradations of public servants, or per- 
Bons standing m their place in the character of renters, or sub-renters 

[Yol, II.J ^ 



f Havelly 
Lauds. 






" clown to the lowest person, invested with any authointy. All received 

Lands, their private advantages; all, in a great or less degree, in colluaon 
with each other, prostituted the authority with which they were 
clothed, to serve their own private views. The public accountants, both 
in the villages and districts, who constituted the official checks on the 
conduct of those engaged in making the collections, or in superintend¬ 
ing those employed in that duty, influenced by the same motives, 
naturally played into the hands of the latter;—so that the Government, 
under this relaxed and corrupt system of administration, were deprived 
of all means of ascertaining the oppressions practised on the husband* 
men, or the frauds committed on their own rights. 

It has been seen, that such parts of the old possessions of fhe 
Company as were Havelly, were, for many years after they became sub¬ 
ject to its rule, let out in large portions, oi\ by districts, to individuals, 
on longer or shorter leases, who, for the duration of such leases, stood in 
the same situation as the zemindars; it being left to them, in their dis¬ 
tricts, as it was to the zemindars, in their zemindaries, to settle with 
the ryots or cultivators, without any interference in this respect, on the 
part of the Company's servants; whose concern and intercourse with 
the natives, from causes which have been explained, seldom extended 
further in regard to the revenues of the country, than was necessary for 
making the requisite engagements with the zemindars and renters: that 
when the provincial Councils were abolished in 1794, and Collectors 
appointed throughout the country, it was let out in villages, or in single 
villages to the head inhabitants, the settlements being made on an esti¬ 
mate of the produce, converted into a money rent: and that it was only 
in the Jaghire, that any material progress was made under this mode 
of settlement in reforming abuses, or in ascertaining the resources of the 
lands; and that the Jaghire and the other Havellies continued under 
village settlements, until they were permanently assessed under zemin- 
dary tenures. 

Nearly the same system prevailed in the modern possessions of the 
Company, which were not in the hands of Poligars; for it was much the 
practice of the native Mahomedan Governments, and quite general under 
that of Mahomed Ally, the Nabob of the Carnatic, and his son, to farm 
out the lands in extensive tracts, often whole provinces, for a certain 
number of years, to individuals ; who sub-rented them, by villages to 
the Potails, or head men, who were left to collect from the other 
cultivators, as they pleased. The oppression of the under-renters 
principally consisted, as they did in the Northern Circars, in levy¬ 
ing private contributions on frivolous and unwarrantable pretences; 
in under assessing the lands in the occupation of themselves, their 
relations and friends, making up the dijfference by an over-assess¬ 
ment of the other village cultivators, more especially on those who were 
the poorest, and therefore the least able to protect themselves ; in 
forcing the inferior ryots to cultivate their lands, and perform for them, 
free of charge, various other services; in monopolizing the produce of 
the several villages, which they afterwards disposed of at an advanced 
price : and in applying to their own use, the allowances and perquisites 
of the pagodas and village servants, by which the parties were deprived 
of their rights, or the inhabitants, as was often the case, were obliged to 
make good the loss. One of the greatest abases which was found to 
exist, as more immediatdy affecting the interests of Government, was 
the undue and irregular alienations of land. 
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Pram the impraclaeability of at once entering upon a detailed plan 
of management, the lands, in the dBrst instsmce, 
Amraal Eeports^ Oolleotors were farmed out on the principle which gene- 
itep^rts ofiCsSf W obtained in the country, but as ^on as 

nue } and Proceedings of Go- Circumstances would admit engagements were 
vermnent thereon. entered into for the rents of each village, with 

its head inhabitants^ who again sub-rented 
eadi field or fields, and settled with each ryot, or with the community 
of the village, who were to arrange among themselves the land they 
were respectively to occupy and pay for. The renters were required 
to graait pottahs to the ryots, specifying the payments they are 
to make for the particular fields they cultivated, beyond the 
amount of which, they were prohibited from collecting. As long, 
however, as this system of farming out the collections of each vil¬ 
lage to the head inhabitant, for a specific sum, continued, (leaving 
to these renters, as was necessarily the case, the whole conduct of 
affairs in their respective villages) a bar existed to any effectual 
investigation into the defects and abuses in the land-revenues. The 
recoi’ds of the Company abound with proofs of the great deceptions 
and frauds practised by the village renters, in conjunction with the 
Curnums, in order to conceal the value of the lands, and the actual 
quality and kinds of cultivation ; and also of the serious and extensive 
injuries inflicted on the cultivators by the former; by which the 
interest of the bulk of the people, were sacrificed to the injustice and 
extortionate demands, of comparatively a few individuals. The agency 
of renters, intermediate between the Government and the cultivators of 
a village, was no longer adhered to, than until the European local 
authorities had acquired that knowledge, by which they could see their 
way sufficiently to enable them to adopt a more scrutinous system of 
management, calculated, in its detailed operations and progress, to 
furnish them with a full insight into the whole minutiae of the revenue 
affairs of the country, and of those various abuses which bad grown 
up under the native administration, for the collection of the revenues 
cither as they immediately affected the welfare of the people, or the 
interests of the state. The mode which it appears to have been the 
settled and uniform policy of the Madras Government to adopt, for the 
accomplishment of these necessary and important purposes, was for the 
Collector, instead of renting the lands of a village to the head inhabit¬ 
ant of it, to enter into direct engagements with every ryot or cultiva¬ 
tor situated within its boundaries, for the revenue he was to pay, on 
account of the land he occupied. This mode of renting, has generally 
been c^led a ryoUwar settlement The head inhabitants foreseeing 
that this change would be attended with the downfall, of that power 
and oppressive influence, which they had long exercised over the com¬ 
mon cultivators, and by which they enriched themselves at their cost 
and that of Government; on its first introduction, naturally threw 
every obstruction in the way, which artifice could suggest, or self- 
interest stimulate, to embarrass and retard its operation. They left 
their villages, carrying with them their dependants, and such others, 
as from connexion or promises they could seduce; but when they 
found, from their cultivation being engaged for by those whom they 
could not influence, that their design of bringing the Collector to terms, 
was not likely to be successful; those in the CarnatiG country, and to 
whom the foregoing observations are more particularly intended to 
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apply, appear, in frequent instances, to have repaired to the presidency 
in numbers, in the hope of compassing their purpose, by bringing dis¬ 
credit on the Collector; endeavouring to interest the Board of Revenue 
and the Government, by false representations of over assessments, and 
abuse of authority. Such was the ascendancy which they possessed 
over the minds of the ryots, and the dread entertained of their power, 
that it was with difficulty, that those helpless people could be prevailed 
upon to acknowledge or state their grievances, and divulge their dis¬ 
tress. 

By a firm and steady conduction the part of the Collectors, aided 
by the sanction and support of the Government, the confederated oppo¬ 
sition of the potails was subdued; and their concern with the revenues 
of the villages to which they belonged, was confined to the duty origin¬ 
ally assigned them under the Hindoo Governments, of collecting on the 
behalf of the Government, the rents from the ryots, under the orders, 
and subject to the control of the Company's Collector, and the servants 
employed more immediately under his authority. In some of the terri¬ 
tories acquired since 1792, ryot-war settlements were at once made 
with the cultivators, without previously having recourse to village 
settlements. 

As connected with this detailed mode of management, and in order 
to secure all the advantages to be derived from it, a regular survey of 
the lands was undertaken; by which it was ascertained what was the 
real extent of land cultivated, the different descriptions of it, both with 
reference to the tenures by which it was held, and the kinds of produce 
which it yielded ; what quantity a given portion of seed would yield of 
a particular produce; what was the extent of land, either uncultivated 
or waste, and also, what was the share of the produce to which, 
according to the unadulterated usage of the country, the Government 
was entitled. It was one great recommendation in favour of this mode 
of settlement, that it was most favourable to the prosecution of such 
a survey; and it was for this reason, that the Madras Presidency in 
1805, when the Supreme Government directed the introduction of 
villages leases for three years similar to those which had been formed 
in the territories ceded by the Nabob Vizier of Oude, objected to the 
abandonment of the existing principle of collecting the dues of the state 

from the ryots, immediately through its own 
Revenue(^nsultations,dated officers; and prevailed on the Bengal Pre- 
^ ‘ sidency to allow of its continuance. 

The use of these surveys, appears to th^ Committee to hare 
consisted, not only in the means which they furnished the Collectors of 
detecting false returns respecting lands actually cultivated, and which 
therefore ought to have paid rent, and of adjusting the demand on the 
ryot, on uniform principles; but it also laid the best foundation for 
introducing a fixed money rent on the land itself, according to its 
extent and value, instead of a pecuniary commutation for the Govera- 
menPs share of the actual produce of the year, which, where a division 
of the crop in kind did not take place, had been heretofore generally 
adopted by the Company's Collectors, under the plan of village settle¬ 
ments. In those districts, therefore, in which the lands had been sur¬ 
veyed and engagements were contracted with the actual cultivators, the 
extent and value of the lands being determined by the survey, reference 
being also had in most cases to the average produce of past years, the 
share of the produce, thus considered to belong to the Circar, was con- 
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into a fixed money rent, regulated by the price of grain in the 
H market,for a certain number of years. The cultivator thus enjoyed excla¬ 
ims sively, without any participation on the part of Government, the benefit 
of whatever additional labour, or additional improvements, he might 
bestow on the land; while the demand on him, being simplified and 
defined, was calculated to relieve him, as well as the state, from 
those frauds and impositions which the native oflBcers of revenue were 
at all times disposed to practice, when opportunities offered for doing 
so, without detection. 

Where individual settlements had been adopted, but a survey of 
the land had not been effected, the money assessment was nevertheless 
made on the land, and not on the actual produce ; being framed on an 
average of the returns of one year with another; but it appears, that, 
in almost every district, the assessment was subsequently corrected 
by a survey. 

In order that the general rules and principles, by which the assess¬ 
ment on the different sorts of produce were regulated, should be made 
known, as well for the public information of the inhabitants, as a gene¬ 
ral guide for the native servants on all occasions of dispute, a cawlnama, 
or proclamation, was cii’culated, announcing and explaining such rules 
and principles. Besides which, the Collectors or their assistants grant¬ 
ed to each cultivator a pottah, or lease, for the year, specifying the 
extent and quality of his land, and the sum he engaged to pay for it, 
as rent. The rent was for some years liable to those variations 
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particular cases, which were necessary for the purpose of correcting any 
errors which lafghfe have crept into the survey, and any irregulari¬ 
ties in the assessment, founded on such survey, which the annually 
returning process of the ryot-war settlement naturally brought to 
light, iterations in the assessment were also occasioned by the 
gradual increase made to it, as the circumstances of the cultivators, 
and the state of agriculture improved, in order to raise it to 
what was considered the standard rent: but having reached that point, 
it remained at the same amount, unless the ryot, under his yearly 
settlements, either threw up part of his land, or extended his cnltiva- 
tmn, by engaging for a larger quantity. If he undertook to cultivate 
additional fields that were unoccupied or waste, the rent of such fields, 
furnished an increase of land revenue to the Government; and if he this 
year, declined to engage for as much land as he did, in the last, a dimi- 
amount of rent to be paid by the individual was occasion¬ 
ed thereby, and a consequent diminution of the revenue of Government • 
unless the land given up by one cultivator, should happen to be engaged 
tor by another. A decrease of revenue might also arise by reason of a 
reniission or reduction of the public demand, on a particular portion of 
land, in consequence of bad seasons, or other unavoidable calamities 
which might disqualify the cultivator from paying the full assessment 
on nis land. 

The survey valuation, regulated on the principles which have been 
described, rather constituted the maximum of assessment, than the 
absolute demand upon the cultivator for that rate of assessment, though 
legulated with reference to the fixed rules which had formerly been 
observed by the native Governments, but which had in later periods 

extent by extra demands, o^r addi- 
the proportion which, in most of 

tbo it bore to bis means; often rendered him incapable of pay- 
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ing it, in a very unfavourable season, or under any accidents of 
a particularly untoward kind, witkoufc impadring the resources of 
the countiy. The first thing, therefore,, done under a ryot-war 
settlement, wds, for the Collector, or his assistants, or both, attend¬ 
ed by the Tahsildars or native Collectors of districts;, and by some 
of the servants^ immediately employed in their Cutcherries or offices 
of business, to make a tour at the period for commencing the 
labours of agricnlture of the country under their respective charge, for 
the purpose of learning from the ryots, whom they assembled at conve¬ 
nient situations, their engagements for cultivation. This being ascer¬ 
tained, it was then settled with them what should be the utmost 
demand to which they were liable for the year. If the country was in 
an ordinaiy state of prosperity, that is, if no circumstauees of so adverse 
a nature had occurred, in the year which had expired, as to render the 
ryots unable, with reference to the productiveness of their lainds, to 
answer for an amount of revenue equal to the survey or standard rent; 
that amount was declared to be the demand; on the other handy if the 
districts had by any calamity been reduced to a state of distress, and 
the circumstances of the ryot were not adequate to the payment of the 
standard assessment, it was accordingly lowered; and to such aastood 
in need of it, tuccavee or advances of money were made, to purchase 
seeds and implements, and to hire labourers. The assistance afforded 
for these necessary purposes, was regulated by the Tahsilda^yaand Fotails, 
under the eye or control of the Collectors; whose duty it also wasy dur¬ 
ing the progress of culbivation, to stimulate their industry, and guide 
their labours,, to the advantage of themselves and to the increase of the 
Public Revenue. When the season became sufficiently advanced, to enable 
the Collector and his assistants to judge from the appearance and state of 
the crops, as to the means of the ryots to pay their rents, they made a 
second tour of their districts for that purpose. The reports of the Potails 
were then received, and the accounts of the Curnums examined.^ Each 
case of alleged injustice or error in classing or assessing the lands, was 
ascertained by confronting the parties, investigating the accounts, and 
consulting the other ryots of the village; and when the complaint was 
not an individual, but a general one, by calling in the aid of those 
belonging to the neighbouring villages. 

An equal assessment throughout a district is necessarily advan¬ 
tageous to the great body of the ryots. Those residing in contiguous 
villages are well acquainted with each others circumstances, and with 
the proportion of the public demand to which they are properly liable, 
and that which they actually account for to the Government. 
If a particular village was considered to be under-assessed by the 
cultivators of another village in their ij^icinity, the adjoining villages 
were found ready to give information on the subject; either from 
jealousy at finding their neighbours thus favoured, or from a hope of 
obtaining, by this means, a reduction of their own burthens. If the 
rents of the village exceeded the just standard, they felt it to bo their 
interest, when called upon, to give evidence of the fact; lest iu the event 
of being themselves placed in the same unfavourable circumstances, 
they should not be fairly dealt with by those of adjacent com- 
munitios. In some districts, the inhabitants were made liable joinUy 
to an additional assessment, in case of the failure of particular 
viduals, in order to supply the deficiency which there would otherwise 
bo in the realization of the public daes» But this principle of joint 
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mtmtity was but seldom enforced. Its utility consisted in creating an 
interest among the ryots^ to give correct information of each others 
situation and circumstances, in aid of the Collector's proceedings; but it 
appears to the Committee to have been better calculated to secure the 
public revenue from failure, than to render individual justice to the 
people. 

If remissions were thought necessary, the standard rent was 
accordingly reduced, and final arrangements, in writing, under the 
signature of the Collector, or his assistants, were entered into for the 
exact amount each ryot would be required to pay, and for which his 
property was made answerable in case of failure. This is what was 
called, the conclusion of the Settlement; which, having been effected, it 
only remained to collect, through the medium of the Tehsildars and 
Potails, the rents thus definitively settled. 

Under this mode of adjusting the rents of a village, the ryot knew 
before he set his oxen to the plough and dropped his seed into the 
ground, what was the utmost limit of rent that ho could be called on to 
pay; and that the advantage of additional labour employed upon his 
fields would be all his own, as well as the advantage of additional pro¬ 
duce in an abundant season. He also knew, that in an unfavourable 
season, an abatement of that demand would be made in Lis favour, 
if his diminished means rendered him unable to satisfy it. He fur¬ 
ther knew, that if the Potail required him to pay more than the sum at 
which his rent was finally fixed by the Collector, he had only to prefer 
his complaint. His pottah, or lease, not only specified the land he 
occupied, but also the rent he was to pay; while the receipt which the 
Potail or village Collector was required to grant him for every pay¬ 
ment he made, was evidence of what he had actually accounted for as 
rent. If, therefore, more was exacted from him than was fairly due, 
he had only to represent the matter to the Collector, or his principal 
servants, and to produce his pottah and receipt; and then what had 
been unduly wrested from him would be immediately restored. The 
Potails and Curnums on the other hand, well knew that the door to 
complaint being thrown wide open by the Collector, and access to him 
by the ryot being easy, they were constantly liable to exposure, if 
they acted oppressively, unjustly, or corruptly; that the penalty bonds, 
in which all the revenue servants entered, would be enforced against 
them, and that a fine, suspension, or dismissal, was, on the detection 
of their improper proceedings the consequence they were to expect. 
Under the system which has been thus briefly explained, and in due 
conformity to the Hindoo revenue institutions, a regular establish¬ 
ment was kept up of Sheristadars, or district accountants, as a check 
upon the village Curnums, and through whom their annual statements 
were forwarded to the Cutcherry of the Collector, where they under¬ 
went the examination of a head Sheristadar. 

Habituated as the ryots were under their native Governments to 
ai'bitrary imposts and private exactions, it was not to be expected 
that, on the first establishment of a ryot-war management, they would 
immediately raise the voice of complaint against their oppressors. On 
the contrary, they evinced a reluctance to come forward and make 
known their grievances. It is not by the instantaneous effect of any 
system, that an extensive and complicated evil of long continuance, 
can be removed or remedied. By learning, however, that the ruling 
authority in the Collectorship, had not only limited and defined 
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the payments they were to make, but acted upon the principle which 
they had thus announced, and required all other persons employed 
under their authority in the business of the collectons, to do the same; 
they soon became emboldened to resist all extra demands, whether in 
the shape of public impost or of individual extortion. They also, by 
becoming freed from those rapacious demands to which they were 
formerly a prey, and secui’ed in the protection and enjoyment of their 
rights, no longer had that motive for resorting to the practices of 
evasion, chicanery, and corruption, to which they were before impelled, 
in order to save themselves, in some degree at least, from the effects o£ 
such injustice. 

It appears to your Committee, that the practice of entering into 
engagements with each cultivator of the soil, and of fixing the assess¬ 
ment on a survey valuation, was first adopted under the Company's 
Government, in the Baramahl country. 

This portion of territoiy was ceded, as the Committee have stated, 
in 1792; and, as the little improvement 
which had, at that period, taken place in the 
administration of the revenues in the an¬ 
cient possessions of the Company, rendered it 
difficult to find among the Civil servants of 
the presidency of Fort St. George, individuals 
possessed of those qualifications which were 
necessary for the proper and efficient discharge of the duties of a Collec¬ 
tor, more especially in a territory newly obtained, the successful manage¬ 
ment of which would greatly depend on the measures that were in the first 
instance adopted; Lord Cornwallis entrusted the districts in question, to 
the charge and superintendence of Captain Alex. Read and three other 
military officers; all of whom were well acquainted with the native lan¬ 
guages and with the habits and manners of the people; and at the same 
time, possessed that activity, zeal, and ability, which were so requisite 
to ensure success to their labours. They applied themselves to an 
enquiry into local usages, as the only ground on which they could rightly 
proceed in framing and settling a revenue system for the country. Their 
earliest investigations related to the customary divisions of the crop, the 
nature of the produce, and the manner of keeping the revenue accounts; 
tracing, as they proceeded in their enquiries, the origin and progress of 
every civil institution in the country; and connecting therewith, not 
only a particular examination into the theory, practice and operation of 
the revenue management, which they found to exist under the Mahome- 
dan rule of Hyder Alii and Tippoo Saheb, but also during the preceding 
period, when the Baramahl was governed by its native Hindoo princes. 

The principle on which Captain (afterwards Colonel) Read, admin¬ 
istered the revenues of the territory, and the regulations which he 
established for the guidance of his assistants and of all other officers in 
the discharge of their respective duties, as well as the manner in which 
the business of European superintendency was carried on, appears to have 
become the general guide of the revenue authorities in the other parts 
of the territory. In the districts of Dindigul and Coimbatore, in the 
province of Canara, and in the Ceded districts, the system of Colonel 
* Captains Thos. Mnnro, A. was introduced by Collectors,* who had 

Macieod, j. G. Graham, and served under that gentleman; who were not 
Mr. Hurdis. only the active instruments by which he was 

enabled to carry his arrangements into effect; but by whose talents and 
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to§al/knowledge, lie was most materialy aided, in devising a system 
of revenue administration for the country under his charge. 

It was by means of the mode of collection to which the Committee 
have thus particularly referred, sanctioned as it appears by the ancient 
Hindoo practice ; which Colonel Read had the merit of establishing in 
the districts originally placed under his superintendence ; and which 
was in almost every instance, progressively carried into effect in the 
other parts of the Company's modern possessions on the Coast, as they 
became subject to the British authority; either by those who had acted 
under that Collector as his assistants, or by such as were afterwards 
trained and instructed in the business of revenue management by those 
assistants, when they were themselves appointed to Coll.ectorships ; that 
a body of infonnation has been collected, with respect to the resources 
and value of the lands, and of the actual situation of those connected 
with the soil, far more accurate and minute than had ever before been 
obtained in regard to any of the Company's possessions in the East, 
or than it appears to your Committee practicable to acquire in any 
Indian country, without those facilities peculiar to this system. 

For the better information of the House, as to the manner in 
which the ryot-war settlement of a district is conducted, from its first 
stage of progress to its ultimate conclusion, the Committee have insert¬ 
ed in the Appendix to this Report, a communication on that subject, 

which was delivered into the Madras Govern¬ 
ment in the year 1806, by Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Thomas Munro, while in charge of the 
Ceded districts, and which furnishes the 
clearest explanation of the principles and 
process according to which this plan of reve¬ 
nue administration is carried on, that is to be found on the records of 
the Company. It was prepared by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, at the 
desire of the Court of Directors. They have added the instructions 
issued by that Collector to his assistants, as to the different modes of 
forming a ryot-war settlement in the first instance, where a survey 
valuation of the lands has not been made, and as to the considerations 
which should guide a Collector's judgment, in granting remissions of 
rent; and also the instructions of Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector of the 
southern division of Arcot, to the European servants employed under 
his authority, relating to the subject of conducting a I’yot-war settle¬ 
ment, which, though not so full and particular as the communications 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, are considered to be documents proper 
to be laid before the House, as illustrative of general principles. There 
will also be found under the same head of the Appendix, Extracts 
from some of the Reports of the Collectors, explanatory of the surveys 
and assessments of the districts, to which your Committee have referred 
as forming the basis of the ryot-war rents. 

A mode of collection, so detailed in its principles as that which 
the Committee have described, must necessarily bo in its commence¬ 
ment a diflScult and troublesome undertaking; but when once the 
survey-rent is accomplished, and has been adjusted by the information 
and experience afterwards acquired on the occasions which annually 
occurred of making the settlements; and by the aid it receives from a 
variety of other co-operating causes, among which the assistance of the 
inhabitants themselves is not the least important, it becomes a less 
arduous and comparatively simple operation, the success of which 
[VOL. II.] ^ 
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principally and almost wholly depends on an active, uniform and un- ; 
relaxed exercise of superintendence and personal control and inspection;' 
on the part of the Collectors, over the different gradations of public ser- 
vants employed under their authority ; in seeing that those servants 
do their duty; not in attempting to do it for them. Very fortunately, 
all the gentlemen selected by Lord Cornwallis to serve with Colonel 
Bead, were highly qualified in all the attainments and talents required 
for this unceasing labour. A practical knowledge of languages, pure 
intentions, clear understanding, and active habits of body and mind, 
were all indispensable to make the ryots feel the pervading care and 
vigilance of a Collector, under such a system. All these qualities, were 
eminently possessed by Colonel Munro, Captains Macleod and Graham, . 
and by Mr. Hurdis, who was appointed by Lord Hobart. 

It appears to the Committee, from the examinations which they 
have made into the effects of the ryot-war principle of settlement, ^ 
throughout the modern possessions of the Company under the Madras ; 
Presidency, that it has greatly improved the situation of the cultivator," 
by limiting the bounds of the public assessment, and adjusting the actual ; 
demand on each person subject to such assessment, according to his ■ 
ability to satisfy it; by relieving him from the oppressive exactions of , 
the native revenue officers, and securing him in the protection of his 
property and rights. So favourable a change in their condition, has 
necessarily excited aconfidenceamongthe ryots, in the equity and justice 
of theCompany^s Government; and this confidence, has derived material 
strength, from having periodically and frequently opened to them, a ^ 
ready and direct channel of communication and intercourse with the 
immediate representatives of Government, on all matters connected 
with their interests and grievances; which has had the effect of binding 
them, as it were, to it, and of rendering them the real instead of nominal 
subjects of the Company; while the natural consequences have been, 
that the ryots have received a new incentive to industry, cultivation 
has been gradually extended, by which an augmentation of the public 
revenue has been yielded, without an increase of assessment. 

Of the beneficial effects of a ryot-war settlement, in advancing the 
welfare and prosperity of a country, and in augmenting the revenues 
of the state when judiciously and ably conducted, the records of the 
Company furnish a very striking instance, which the Committee deem 
it proper to bring under the notice of the House. The Ceded 
districts were obtained by the Company in 1800, and were placed 
under Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Munro. This very extensive tract of 
country, which, including the tributary district of Kurnool, is larger 
than Scotland, and which is considered to contain a population of 
about two millions, had been sunk to the lowest point of declension, 
by a weak and improvident Government. The value at which it was 
ceded was 16,51,545 star pagodas, ineluding all beads of revenue. The 

Collector, in the first instance, fixed his rents 
£660,618. ^ rate, much below what had been the 

former demand> increasing it only as the means of the ryot, and the 
improving state of the country, enabled him safely to do. He returned 
to England at the end of the year 1807, having been upwards of seven 
years in the charge of the districts. During this period, the land reve¬ 
nues had increased from 10,06,503 pagodas to 
£402,637 to £606,900. 15,17,272; having in one year (18,05-6), in 

which the season was extraordinarily favorable, exceeded that amount 
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jn Considerably more than a lac of star pagodas. The whole amount 
I’ealized within that period, and up to the conclusion of the revenue 
year 1807-8, including the other branches of revenue, was no less than 
£4 796168 1,19,90,419 star pagodas, with a remission 

' ' * on the whole, of no more than 3,415 pagodas, 

or 1 fanam 22 cash per cent. It was recorded, by the Acting Governor, 

on the resignation of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munrp, (and the good effects of his adminis¬ 
tration is represented, in equally strong terms, 
by the Board of Revenue,) that the inhabit- 
ants, from disunited hordes of lawless free- 
hooters, bad become as far advanced incivil- 
ization, submission to the laws, and obedi- 
ence to the Magistrates, as any of the sub- 
jects under the Madras Government: that 
'' every oneseemed satisfied with his situation; 
and that the regret of the people was univer¬ 
sal on the departure of the principal Collector.^^ It was also stated by 
the principal Collector himself, on that occasion, that if no alteration 
was attempted, the Ceded districts would yield, one year with another, 
about 18 lacs of pagodas ; and that it would never be necessary to call 
out a single sepoy to support the collections.^^ In the following year, 
1808-9, the total collections amounted to no less than stai’ pagodas 
£ 721,038.—£ 667,963. 18,02,570 : of which some star pagodas 

16,69,908 consisted of land- revenue only. 

. The province of Malabar, into which the same principal of revenue 
settlement has been of late years introduced, was, on its coming into 
the possession of the Company in 1792, annexed to the presidency of 
Bombay, as your Committee have already stated. It was found to 
labour mider all the evils that could be inflicted on it, by the hand of 
oppression, and injustice ; and the administration of its affairs, while it 
continued under the Bombay Government, was by no means calculated 
to improve its conditioiu Malabar, on its invasion aud conquest by 
Hyder ^ Ally, was governed by a race of Rajahs exercising in their 
respective districts, an authority nearly independent. The land was 
mostly in the possession of the Nairs, a description of Hindoos, princi¬ 
pally of the military class. The persecutions to which the rajahs and 
Nairs were subjected, during the Mabomedan rule of Hyder and 
ihppoo Saib, but more particularly during the reign of the latter, 
obliged them to seek refuge in other countries, from whence they 
waged war with their oppressors. The power and authority which 
they had possessed in the country, were conferred on the Mopillas a 
people who professed the Mahomedan faith, and who appear to have 
come from Arabia, and bad conducted the trade with the Red Sea from 
the most ancient times. On them, all the confidence of the prince was 
bestowed; and they became throughout Malabar, the officers and 
instruments of Government. On the breaking out of the war between 
Company and Tippoo Saib, in 1790; the Rajahs, the Nairs and other 
Hindoos, who were not included in the lower orders, were either leading 
a predatory life in the jungles, or were living in Travancore. They were 
then allowed to join the British army; as those who in avenging their 
own injuries, might prove useful allies. It appears, however, that their 
services, had they been able to afford any, were not necessary, us the 
war was terminated without their assistance, by the battle of Travau- 
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core, where none of them were present. One of the first acts of the 
Bombay Government was, to reinstate tbe Rajahs and Nairs on their 
former footing, and to divide the province into three districts, which 
were placed under the charge of three Oompany^s servants, a Supervisor 
and two Superintendents; by whomau annual settlement of the revenues 
was formed with the Rajahs and Nairs. The next settlement, which 
was for the same term, was formed by Commissioners, who had been 
appointed to superintend the affairs of the province. The settlement 
which followed, was for the period of five years; but the failure of the 
Rajahs in their engagements,obligedthe Government at different times to 
assume the collection of the revenues, before the expiration of the leases 
in 1799. The three settlements thus successively made, were for a very 
inadequate revenue ; and large balances has accrued. They were founded 
on no better data, than fabricated estimates, prepared by native inter¬ 
preters, acting in conjunction with the servants of the Rajahs and Nairs. 

In 1799, the offices of Superintendent were abolished; and the 
province was formed into twelve circles or Collectorates, to which 
Company’s servants were appointed. The office of Supervisor had been 
previously discontinued, on the appointment of joint Commissioners 
from Bengal and Bombay, in lieu of the former Commissioners ap¬ 
pointed by the Bombay Government. The duties of the Commissioners 
extended to a general control over eveiy department connected with 
the civil administration of the province; in the exercise of which, 
they were guided by certain regulations, and by instructions subse¬ 
quently furnished by the Supreme Government at Calcutta. The 
regulations here referred to, provided for the Civil and Criminal admi¬ 
nistration of justice, and were similar to those of the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, antecedent to the year 1793. 

The Rajahs who had been re-established by the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment, on the acquisition of the province, knew of no other system of 
managing its affairs, than that which they had themselves formerly 
exercised or witnessed, under the reigns of Hyder and Tippoo. Hence 
it was, that the unjust and oppressive principles of the former Govern¬ 
ments were continued; while the feudal institutions of military ser¬ 
vice were revived ; and an influence and power was thus brought again 
into action, that were independent, as it were, of the ruling authority; 
and which came to be employed, in resisting it. Nearly the whole of 
the Rajahs and Naira who were leagued together, having forfeited their 
lands under the quinquennial settlements, afterwards hoisted the stand¬ 
ard of rebellion, by which a great part of the country was thrown into 
a state of internal disturbance, which could be subdued only by a 
military force. There was also too much reason to apprehend, that the 
form of Government, both revenue and judicial, which had been 
adopted, did not accord with the feelings and prejudices of the people, 
nor with the circumstances of the country. 

In this state of things, the Bengal Government issued instructions in 
the early part of 1800, to the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, to transfer the province to the charge 
of the Madras Presidency; directions being 
at the same time given to that presidency, 
for the better establishment of order and 
good Government therein. The transfer took 
place in June of the same year. The first 
measure adopted by Lord Clive, was to call upon the local authorities 


Letter from Bengal to Madras, 
dated 26th May 1800. 

Letter from Bengal to Bom¬ 
bay, dated 26th May 1890. 

Reveime Letter to Court of 
Directors, dated 18th March 
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Commissioners’ Report to 
Board of Revenue, dated 14tli 
August 1800, and Reports of 
Collectors of Circles. 

Lord Clive’s Minute, record¬ 
ed on 6th September 1801. 


i>fovinc 0 , for information respecting its concerns, and the modes 
in which the revenues and the administration of justice were then car¬ 
ried on. 

This information having been obtained from the Commissioners and 
the Collectors in the districts, Lord Clive, in 
September 1801, recorded a separate Minute; 
in which he considered, first, the extent of 
the authority of the Company, as established 
in Malabar; and secondly, the nature of the 
Government, which had been introduced for 
the administration of its affairs. 

He observed, that the plan of civil Government introduced into 
Malabar, at the time that province was transferred to the man- 
agement of the Company, was founded upon the labours of the first 
Commissioners appointed for the affairs of Malabar ; that, debarred 
by their local residence, from the means of obtaining authentic 
^^information, they supplied the defect with elaborate descriptions 
of a speculative nature, and with" hypothetical propositions of im- 
provement, founded on the information of their native interpreters; 
and of the interested servants of the native Kajabs ; that the form of 
Government founded on those arrangements, was administered under 
^Uho authority of a Supervisor, and of two Superintendents; that the 
form thus established, resembled that of the provincial Councils in 
Bengal, and in the Northern Circars, with the addition of a system of 
judicature in some respects similar to that which had been inti’oduced 
into the territories of Bengal; that the prostitution of the public 
authority under that form of Government, to purposes of fraud, pecu- 
lation, and corruption, required a modification of it; and that ar- 
rangeinent had been accordingly made for executing the office of 
Supervisor by means of a Commission; and that at a subsequent period, 
"subordinate Collectors were appointed, subject to the control and 
" authority of the Commission for the administration of the revenues; 
" that the means of appointing local Collectors, if it had been established 
on proper principles, was calculated to have removed the errors-of the 
system, under the administration of a Commission; but that the Col- 
lectors of Malabar appeared to have been precluded from the primary 
objects of their duty, and to have been limited to the execution 
^^of the orders of the Commission; that independently of this funda- 
mental objection, the appointment of those officers appeared to have 
been too recent, to admit of the acquisition of useful knowledge from 
authentic sources; and that it was accordingly observable in their 
" reports, that the public revenue had been determined, and was then 
" collected, on information derived from the reports of canongoes, con- 
" firmed by the Commissioners; that it was not surprising that the 
" annexation of Malabar to the Government of Bombay should have 
" produced erroneous opinions, with respect to the mode of governing 
"that province; that the distance from the seat of Government, the 
" extent of territory compared with the former possessions subject to 
il and the general inexperience of the servants of that 

estoblishment, with regard to the administration of revenue, all con¬ 
spired to augment the imaginary importance of Malabar; and that 
accordingly, that province, which under more auspicious circum- 
stances, would have been subjected to the superintendence of one or 
two Collectors at little expense to the state, had been erected into a 
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distinct Government, with the attendant train of financial, commercial, 
and even political considerations; that this plan of administration 
was accompanied with a proportional rate of expense, for that while 
the civil disbursements of the past year exceeded fifty-four per 
cent, of the revenue, the military establishments retained under the 
Government of Bombay, rendered that province a burthensome in- 
cumbrance to the general finances of the Company.^’—He further 
observed, That the fear of exercising, and the subsequent failure in 
the attempt to exercise the power of Government, had reduced the 
local administration to the lowest degree of estimation in the minds 
of the native inhabitants ; that the collection of the public revenue 
depended more on the sufferance, than the obedience of our subjects; 
that the administration of Police was rendered abortive, by the fear 
entertained of a ferocious banditti; and the apprehension of provok- 
ing the resentment of the oft’enders, rendered it dangerous to enforce 
the sentence of our Criminal Courts/^ 

Under these circumstances. Lord Clive considered, that the system 
of Government which had existed in Malabar, had proved incapable of 
asserting and maintaining the supremacy of the British power; either 
as relating to the realization of the revenues, or to the enforcement of 
the sentences passed by the Criminal Courts; and he proposed, 1st, That 
the Commission should be dissolved: 2nd, That the functions of the 
Criminal Court should be suspended : 3rd, That the powers entrusted 
already to the oifificer commanding the forces in Malabar, for the pur¬ 
pose of bringing the rebels to trial by summary process, be extended 
to all cases of a criminal nature: 4th, That for the civil Government 
of the province, one principal Collector, and subordinate Collectors, 
be appointed : 5th, That the Collector and subordinate Collectors con¬ 
tinue to administer justice in civil causes, according to the forms then 
established in Malabar. 

These propositions were carried into effect, and the province was 
committed to the management of one of the 
Instructions to Major Mac- military officers who had been engaged in 
1801 * September pQyQnue duties in the Baramahl country; 

and three subordinate Collectors. 

At the time this arrangement took place, it would appear from 
the reports furnished to Lord Clive, and by the former Collectors of 
circles, that the settlement of a few districts or parts of the country, 
continued to be made with the Rajahs and Nairs, or Nambears, or 
rather the collections were made by them; they receiving a Commission 
on the revenues. They were, iu some parts, required to grant the 
ryots, muchelkas, or written engagements; but this was little attended 
to. Several gradations of officers were also appointed to check the 
misappi’opriation of the revenues by the Rajahs, but without avail. 
These officers were desired to produce a certain sum within a stipulated 
period, under pain of being removed from office. This led to the 
greatest oppressions being committed on the ryots and the Rajahs, 
down to the common Jcolhars or peons employed under the head native 
officers and assistants; all derived their unauthorized advantages, at 
the expense of both Government and the ryots. 

In the greater part of the country, owing to the general failure in 
their payments under the quinquennial lease, the Rajahs, with whom 
nearly all the settlements wei’O made on the principle above explained, 
were allowed their malikana^ or 20 per cent, on the net collections, and 
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__ilements were made partly with the land-holdera or proprietors 

of the soil, (for most of the lands in Malabar^ as will be hereafter ex¬ 
plained were the private property of individuals), and partly with the 
fchudians or cultivators. In the latter case, that is, where the lands 
were in the occupation of tenants, generally as persons to whom they 
had been mortgaged, the tenants, before they settled with the Govern¬ 
ment officers, paid to their laud-holders, who were either Rajahs, Nairs, 
Nambouries, or F^otalies, or managers of temples, one-fifth of the 
revenues, after deducting the interest ou the mortgage of the lands, if 
they were mortgaged ; for which payment, they produced the receipt of 
the landlord to the Company's Collector. 

The system of revenue management, which the Collector was 
instructed to adopt, was that of ryot-war settlements, conducted in 
the mode in which they were then carrying into effect, by Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Munro, in the Ceded districts. It is still adhered to; and 
though rebellion and civil disturbances continued to prevail in the pro¬ 
vince, for several years after it was trans- 
Extract General Report of ferred to the presidency of Fort St. George, 

October 1808, revenues have nevertheless gone on in¬ 

creasing in their amount, and have been col¬ 
lected with extraordinary facility. The great improvement which has 
taken place in the affairs of this province, exhibiting, as it now does, 
a state of perfect tranquillity and growing opulence, would appear in 
Aonendix No degree, to be attributed to the judi¬ 

cious local aiTangements of Mr. Warden, 
the .Collector, who was appointed to that important situation in the 
year 1803-4?, and still contiuues to discharge the duties of it. 

The only countries besides Malabar, of the revenue management, 
of which it is deemed necessary to make any separate mention under 
this head of the report, is that of Tanjore, and that part of the 
Tinnevelly country, not in the hands of the Poligars. 

In I'anjoro, the revenues were realized under the former Govern- 
Keports of Colieotore, nf ^ division of the Crop, and 


Board of Revenue, and of ^ grain rent or monied commuta- 

Tanjore Committee. ^ tiou of the produce, and partly by a fixed 

I’Gnt in specie; each rent seldom combined 
more than the interest of one village, and did not descend to an engage¬ 
ment with each individual. In later years, a new class of persons was 
introduced, between the Government and the head Ryots, called put- 
tuckdare; under whose superintendence, the lands were gradually 
p ace , u , at no period, were they employed over the whole province. 
Ihe number of villages included in the rent of a puttuokhary, varied 
ironi 1 to ]. rhey appear to have acted in the character of zemin- 
dary farmers. Where they had not been established, the modes of 
collection before described, continued in practice. On the province 
being transferred to the British Government, the puttuckdars were 
removed, on account of their oppressions on the inhabitants, and of 
their standing in the way of a full investigation of the revenues of the 
not till 1804, that the principle of ryot-yrar rents was 
extended to this province; the rents being fixed with reference to the 
nf average number of years only, and not, as in other parts 

of the country, on a survey valuation of the land also. 

niAnffl fvn Tinnevelly, which has been specified, the settla- 

m local circumstances of a particular kind, arising out of the 
[VOL. 11.] 
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uncertainty of the soasous, proceeded on the same principles which had 
regulated the demand of the native Gorernment. It was a system, which 

partook very much of the nature of an auma- 
Reports of Oollecfcors of nee management. The produce of the paddy 

S’wr. JohnXdgsoJ ^‘’the fixed proportions. 

Affairs of Tinnevelly. between the cultivator and the trovemment ; 

and of the two principal wet crops, the Govern¬ 
ment share of tho first, was sold by its own officers; and of the second, 
about one-third was also taken by the Government, late in the harvest 
year, often not two months before its expiration. A kind of settlement 
was formed with the inhabitants ; made up of an estimated value of the 
portion of the latter description of produce left with them, of the fixed 
rent on dry grain lands, and of the usual taxes on other lands and on 
professions. In 1805, the fixed money rent on the dry grain land, was 
regulated by a survey; and it was collected on the ^ot-war principle. 
This measure, as being calculated to annihilate the improper influence 
and tyrannous exactions of the superior inhabitants, induced them to 
use every exertion to prevail on the inferior ryots to resist it; but 
as soon as a few villages were settled, and pottahs delivered, their in¬ 
terested persuasions were disregarded by the other cultivators. 

Yoiir Committee have thus brought down the history of the revenue 
management, in that large portion of the territories under the Madras 
presidency, to which this branch of their Report professes to relate, 
to the year 1807; when the whole of it was under ryot-war rents; 
excepting the part of the Tinnevelly province just noted, and also the 
Circar lands of Salem and Kistnagherry, or the Baramahl, and the 
province of Dindigul, which having been divided into separate allot¬ 
ments, were sold to individuals on the terms of a permanent zcmin- 
dary tenure, in the years 1803-4-5. The Salem and Kistnagherry 
districts were formed into 228 estates, and assessed with reference to 
the average of rents in preceding years, and to the expected additional 
resources of waste lands. In the ancient possessions of the Company, 
the calculations on which the permanent rents were founded, were the 
result of a system of zemindary or village rents; but in Salem and 
Kistnagherry, they were formed on the information derived under 
ryot-war settlements, which had at an early period been introdjiced, 
and -were continued until the lands were assessed in perpetuity. In 
some few instances the rents were fixed ou the principle of adding 10 
per cent, to the jumma of 1801-2. The Circar lands of Dindigul, in 
which were included certain Pollams, which bad either been declared 
forfeit, or had reverted to the Government on failure of heirs, consisted 
of 40 estates. The jumma on these estates was determined principally 
with reference to a ryot-war survey rent on each field, which had been 
progressively increasing for several years, but had not reached the 
standard at which it was fixed. 


In the yeajs 1807 and 8, the Government of Fort St. George, 
came to the determination of giving up the principle, which had obtain¬ 
ed in the lands in which zemindary settlements in perpetuity had not. 
been established, of collecting tho public revenue from each individual 
cultivator, through the agency of its own servants; and of recumng to 
the system, which formerly obtained, of village rents. 
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Before the Committee proceed to describe the nature of this 
change, and the circumstances which led to it, they think it proper to 
furnish some information, on several measures of internal arrangement 
connected with the administration of the land-revenues, which chiefly 
took place during the continuance of the ryot-war settlements; and 
also with such an account of the landed rights and tenures as they are 
enabled to afford from the official documents, which have been trans¬ 
mitted to England. 

It has been showu, under a former head of this Report, that the 
officers and servants belonging to each village community, were, from 
the ancient times of the Hindoos, remunerated partly by a share of the 
crops of the other inhabitants, called russooms, and partly by grants of 
land, rent free, called maiiniums ; and that the pagoda establishments 
were supported on the same principle; the lands appropriated to' them 
going by the name of enaums. With a view to the simplification of 
the demand on the ryot, (an object which it has been seen it was 
one great purpose of a money rent to accomplish) and with a view 
also to prevent the abuses incident to the mode of collecting the 
russooms, to which the village officers were entitled ; the measure was 
adopted, by some of the Collectors in the districts under ryot-war rents, 
of adding the amount of those perquisites to the rent of each cultivator, 
and to pay from the Company's treasury that amount, in its customary 
proportions, to the respective parties. The enaums to the pagodas 
appear also, in some parts of the country, to have been incorporated with 
the other lauds of the district; and the rents received by the Company^a 
servants, and accounted for by them to the Superintendents of those 
establishments; an arrangement which, in some instances, also appears 
to have been adopted with regard to the mauniums of village servants. 
Though this arrangement seems calculated to secure the parties 
in the due receipts of the funds allotted for their support and mainte¬ 
nance, your Committee entertain considerable doubts of its policy, as 
far as regards the wishes and feelings of the persons whose interests 
are involved in the measure; who must naturally prefer receiving the 
advantages they enjoyed from the land itself, than to have them com¬ 
muted for a stipend in money, liable to be resumed or withheld on any 
change in the Government. The Government also, by taking on itself 
to make the fixed payments in question, was necessarily exposed to a 
loss on that account, when the lands were unproductive. With resnecfc 
to the maaniums and russooms of the village officers, they appear to 
have been o£ late years restored, and the money payments dLonti- 
nued; but the pagoda lands still remain, in a state ef resumption A 
proposition was made, by an intelligent member of the Board of Eevenue 
Mr. Hodgson. • ‘of^storetl'eminlikemannerto the managers 

, . ■ otthoseinstitutions. This step was considered 

an unadvisable one j and they continued to be supported by issues from 
the treasuries of the Collectors. Your Committee have not been able 
to meet with any documents that explain the reasons for adhering to 
a practice, which deeply affects the interests, feelings, and preiudfces 

By the'aSnt^Hi^‘’'“^K^^ Government, 

aacient Hindoo constitution of a village, the ministers of 

the pagodas, and the servants, of the village, had aA inter^HrlB.«? 

iDg to, and extending the cultivation, under Wery c LngeTf autS?^ 
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and mauniums. Ihe substitution of a stipendiary payment, throws 
upon the public sermuts the whole weight and odium of any such 
deficiency; and the continually recurring necessity of regulating such 
stipendiary payments, in consequence of the fluctuating price of grain, 
cannot fail to add a vast detail of unprofitable labour to those extensive 
duties, which the Collectors have independently to perform. Your 
Committee are not therefoi’e aware of the expediency of departing fi’om 
the ancient Hindoo system, of supporting the pagodas of the peninsula, 
more particularly as they believe, that the discreet regard shown by 
the Company's servants to the native religious establishments, in the 
early wars of the Carnatic, as contrasted with the levity of the French, 
and in later periods of our possession of the country, as compared 
with the rapacious assumptions of the Mussulman Governments, has 
tendered, in a great degree, to establish the name and authority of the 
British nation in the affections of the people. 

It appears that much attention was paid by the Collectors to the 
proper regulation of those taxes, personal and professional, coming 
under the description of moterpha; which, under the Mahomedau 
governors, by whom they were principally introduced, constituted 
a branch of the sayer revenue, but under the British administration, 
were separated from it. These taxes, which were levied on the im¬ 
plements of agriculture, on looms, artificers, castes, houses, cattle, &c., 
from their vaidety and undefined nature, were open to great abuse. 
Such of them as were considered oppressive and indefinite, were abol¬ 
ished by the Company's Government; and those which wei'e suffered 
to continue, were, wherever they could be, united with the land rent, as 
had been done with respecb to the russooms to the pagodas, and village 
establishments. By the consolidation of this description of demand on 
the cultivator with their land-revenue payments, they are represented 
to have been relieved from much vexation, by knowing the full extent 
of what they have to pay the State, besides being exempted in common 
with the other classes of society, from those articles of taxation which 
were found to be oppressive. 

Another description of ready money collection, which, in addi¬ 
tion to one called mderivared, for supplying the Gutcherry, or village 
ofiSce, with lamps, oil, and stationery, consisted in contributions or 
benevolences, passing under the name of grama hhirch ; which were 
levied to defray the expenses incurred by the Potail and his servants in 
travelling to the district Gutcherry on the public affairs of the village, 
and in the execution of other services, as well as for providing for the 
charges attendant on public rejoicings and marriages. In these collec¬ 
tions, which were made under the most fraudulent and frivolous pre¬ 
tences, the district servants generally participated; and they had become 
an extensive source of abuse and peculation. It was a, primary object 
with the local authorities in the districts under their immediate man¬ 
agement, to restrain and regulate this head of expenditure in such a 
matiner, as to prevent its being perverted to improper uses, and being 
made an engine of clandestine emolument; and their efforts for so 
necessary a purpose, appear to have been attended with considerable 

success. , 1 

It also appears, that as the enquiries of the Collectors became ex¬ 
tended to particular objects, those various abuses were brought to 
light which were connected with irregular and fraudulent alienations 
of land. Those who held under valid grants, or whose titles were 
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Extracts from Reports res¬ 
pecting Land Tenures and 
Assessments in Cauara. 
Appendix No. 24. 



confirmed in their rights. Those whose possessions were 
of questionable origin, and had been of long continuance, were in 
general, allowed to remain in such possession, at a certain rent, more 
or less, as the land had been free from rent, or favourably assessed. 
Unauthorized alienations of a more recent date, were either resumed 
or brought under the regular assessment. From the time that the 
an^angements were in progress for the establishment of Zillah Courts, 
questions of this sort were left to be ultimately decided by those Courts. 

The scrutinies thus prosecuted, assisted as they were by surveys, 
and the other means afforded by a ryot-war settlement, tended to 
augment the public resources; and, though the Government was the 
chief gainer, the increase of revenue which they thus derived, did not 
enhance the payments of the regular cultivator, nor interfere with 
the just rights of any party. 


Havolly 

Lands. 


In describing the tenures under which the land is held, and the 
rights of those connected with it, in that extensive description of the 
modern possessions, under the Government of Fort St. George, which 
forms the subject of the present head of their Report, the Committee 
will first draw the attention of the House to those which are found to 
obtain in the provinces of Canara and Malabar. 

The lands in general appear to have constituted a clear private 
property, more ancient, and probably more perfect, than that of Eng¬ 
land. The tenure, as well as the transfer, of this property, by descent, 
sale, gift, and mortgage, is fortified by a aeries of regular deeds, equally 
various and curious, and which bear a very strong resemblance, in both 
parts of the country. 

The proprietary right, is either vested in individuals, or in co-part¬ 
nerships of persons, each of whom possesses an unalienable interest in 
the estate, proportioned to the share of the property of which he has 
become possessed. 

In Canara, the landlords or proprietors are called Nair Mul One- 
nies; and their lands descend from father 
to son or from uncle to nephew, according to 
the law of the inhabitants. Even the non¬ 
payment of the dues of Government, does not 
. absolutely deprive the nair mul guenev of 

fi!® = fo*- should he abscond to avoid such demand, aud 

the land be transferred to another person j yet if he returns, thouffh at 
ever so distant a period, he is entitled to be reinstated in his patrimony 
on satisfying the claim of Government against him, and such expenses 
as might have been incurred in improving the estate. The same rule 
IS observed, when the property is transferred to a mortgagee, on failure 
of the proprietor to redeem it, and the former gets possession The 
owner can always recover possession on repaying the mortgagee, and 
reimbursing him for improvements, and the latter is required to account 
for the proceeds of the estate; what the proceeds are, and what the 
outlay in improvements, are usually determined by arbitration. The 
right of the heir to the succession is unimpeached by any crimes or 
offences, committed by the owner. When property, held under tC 
nair mul gueney tenure, reverted to Government on the failure of heirs 
It was generally granted to individuals, for the consideration of a few 
yeais rent. Many of the estates appear to have been held immediately 
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of the Government; but subject to no other condition than that of 

/ paying* the stipulated fixed rent, the holders enjoying the full power 
of mortgaging, transferring, selling, and bequeathing them to others. 
The rents of estates held under nair mul gueney tenure did not, under 
the Bijnugger Government, on an average exceed 50 pagodas; some 
were, however, so large, as to amount to pagodas 5,000. The proprietor 
of the small as well as the large estates had under them, an infinite 
number of shtid mul g^ienies, or tenants for. ever, but who were in 
fact lesser proprietors, having the same rights, as the nair mul guenies 

Appendix No. 24. themselves derived from Govemmeufc, being 

. liable only to a fixed rent. These tenures 

j are not the subject of purchase in all cases, though they can be trans- 
I ferred or disposed of by will. If a valuable consideration was paid 
for the laud, that is, if the tenure was purchased, and the mul gueney 
or tenant at will, is desirous to give it up to the superior proprietor, he 
can do so, and the latter, is bound to reimburse him for every improve¬ 
ment, besides the amount of the original purchase; and if the mul 
gueney die without heirs, his lands revert to the superior landlord, on 
the same principle, that the lauds of that superior landlord, become 
escheated to the Government. The fields thus held of the original pro¬ 
prietor generally yielded to him sufficient to enable him to disch-arge 
the whole of his payment to the state; the rest, he retained in his own 
hands, or let out to chalie guenies or tenants at will, on longer or shorter 
leases; but who sometimes by courtesy, have become tenants in per¬ 
petuity. Where this happened, the lands had been in their posses¬ 
sion, for several generations. In some cases, however, the right was 
extended to such, as having been in possession for 50 years, had, with 
the consent of the nair mul gueney, made extensive improvements, or 
had brought other lands into cultivation; but in such cases, the nair 
mill gueney raised the rent; and on the refusal of the tenant remov¬ 
ed him from the lands; though such a proceeding, being considered 
a stretch of power, is said to have been rarely resorted to; and 
when it was, the occupant was entitled to be reimbursed in full for 
improvements; as were also mere tenants at will, in the like circum¬ 
stances. 

Chalie guenies or tenants at will, also hold lands under the lesser 
proprietors, and in every way possess the same right, as the same des¬ 
cription of persons, holding under the original landlords. 

The rents of the mul guenies and chalie guenies were paid, either 
in money or a certain quantity of grain ; and never by a share of the 
crop, as in the other parts of the British possessions in the peninsula, 
where fixed rents existed. 

The successor of an original proprietor, on coming into possession 
of his estate, is obliged, by usage, to keep all engagements made, 
either with the mul guenies or chalie guenies ; nor is any failure on the 
part of a mul gueney, admitted as a plea for keeping the superior land¬ 
lord out of his rent. tt* a 

The province of Canara continued undisturbed, under a Hindoo 
Government, until so late a period as 1763, when it was subdued by 
Hyder Ally. 

An extraordinary attention appears to have been paid to the pre- 
PniiArt- seivatiou of tfao RCCOunts [of the Curnums; 
tor o/Canara, dated 31st May which is ascribed to the great value of land 
1800 . under their Hindoo rulers. These accounts 
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were not only a register of the public revenue; but of all transfers of 
land among individuals. They were written in black books, which 
lasted above a century; and it was the custom to distribute several 
copies of them, among the diflferent branches of each family. When¬ 
ever a book was worn out, a fresh copy of it was made, and a memo¬ 
randum usually inserted in the title page, notifying the year in which 
it had been written, and the date of the original copy. The use of these 
registers, was interdicted by the Mahomedan Government of Mysore, 
and many of them were therefore, from negligence or .other causes, 
lost or destroyed. Of these written evidences, sufficient remained, 
on the transfer of the province to the Company in 1799, to enable 
Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, to whom the administration of the public 
revenues was entrusted, aided by information which he collected from 
other sources, in the course of his active and very judicious enquiries, 
to furnish the abstract of a series of records of the land assessment, 
commencing with the nera of one formed by Hurry Roy, a Rajah of 
the Bijnugger dynasty, between the years 1334 and 1347, and terminat¬ 
ing with the reign of Tippoo Saheb; thus tracing the several changes 
which it had undergone, for a period of 400 years. 

It appears, from the intelligent and able report of that officer, that 
the public tax on the land, which was assessed at fixed money rates, 
with reference to the quantity of rice equal to the quantity supposed 
to be necessary to sow. it, remained fixed for two centuries and a half, 
under the Bijnugger Government, and amounted to less than a fourth 
of the gross produce; and that for more than a century afterwards, 
under the Bednore Government, the augmentation made to it, hardly 
amounted to ten per cent, which still left to the inhabitants, a larger 
proportion of the produce, than was enjoyed, under any other native 
Government in India; but that the increase which that assessment 
^derwent at different times, during the Mahomedan Government of 
Mysore, was so great, and the exactions of its officers so severe, as. to 
have, in some degree, annihilated the old proprietors, and diminished 
the quality, though it did not alter the nature of the property^ The 
landlords had so little rent left to thhm, after rendering their public j 
dues, as to be mostly unable to subsist upon it; and were driven for a f 
maintenance to the necessity of mauaging their own lands.i The^ 
destruction of a part of his patrimony increased however, instead of 
diminishing, the attachment of the proprietor to what remained: he 

ancestors, so long as he could live upon 
It, though even in the capacity of a labourer: and if, after payina^ the 
Government tax, or after receiving what was due to himself^fo? his 
naS'wS hkTf the most tnflmg surplus, he would as soon have 

^ 1 the title to 

it, as obstinately, as at any former period. 

causes to which the Committee have adverted and 
population of the country having been, within 40 years, 
reduced one-third m consequence of wars and internal feuds, the des’ 

inwS« nf fin towns by Tippoo Saheb, and to his sending 

upwaids of 60,000 Christian inhabitants into captivity in Mysore from 
whence but a small part ever returned; it was found%7the Oor^ 
pany a becoming possessed of the province, that large tracts consisted 
of unclaimed waste, particularly in the vicinity of the Ghauts where 
they wore overgrown wit^ wood. In other parts of the country the 
and sold from eight to sixteen years purchase of the tax paid to the 
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Government on account of it; but in general^ those estates that were 
saleable, were reduced to a very small proportion, and were situated 
chiefly between the Cundepore and Chundegherry rivers, and within 
five or six miles of the sea. 

The reduction which was made in the public assessment by the 
British Collector, and the general confidence with which his measures 
inspired the inhabitants, appears to have led to the revival of an infinite 
variety of claims to the possession of land, by those, who had either 
abandoned the occupation of it, or were sunk to the condition of tenants 
. n 1 Tt labourers. It is stated, by Lieutenant- 

clatecf 9th^N^v^l800.^ Colonel Munro, on this subject, that the 

^'accumulated suitsofhalf a century appeared 
" to have broken loose at once; and that every moment which he could 
" spare from his ordinary business, had been given up to the hearing 
"of them, without having sensibly reduced their number.^^ Such 
appears to have been the pressure of taxation on the land, and the 
insecurity of this kind of property under the former Government, that 
there were but few land-holders, who were disposed to avow the full 
extent of their estates. A part of their lands was therefore held in 
the name, either of some opulent and powerful relation, of a revenue 
servant or of a pagoda. 

At au early period of the British administration, it appears, that 
the share of the produce received by the landlords as rent, was about 
fifteen per cent, and that which belonged to the tenant, 57 or 58 
per cent, leaving the remainder, about twenty-four per cent, as the 
land-tax or public demand; but that in some places, the landlords 
enjoyed from 60 to 70 per cent, of their net rent, while the tenants 
also received a larger portion of the gross produce. These inequalities 
where however done away in subsequent years, by a progressive scale 
of advance in the assessment on those estates which were underrated, 
and by lowering the demand on those on which it was heavy; so as 
to fix and settle the land-tax, as far as circumstances would admit 
of it, at an equitable standard. The rent at present received by pro¬ 
prietors from fixed tenants and tenants at will, is estimated to be 
between J and J of the produce in some cases, but to be generally 
about i; the Government tax being, in the latter case, about ^ or 60 
per cent, of the landlord's rent, and 80 per cent, of the gross produce. 
By the operation of this fixed and moderate tax, by discoveries of 
concealed cultivation, and other clandestine advantages which were 
enjoyed by individuals, to the injury of the public revenue, and which 

were brought to light under the ryot-war 
BcS'dld stroll. settlement, and by the extension of agricul- 

tural labours, it appears that, at the expiia- 
tion of the year 1807-8, including a period of nineyears since the province 
was obtained an aggregate increase had taken place in the collections 

amounting to star pagodas 8,13,901 21 68 ; 

£325,560 11 104 . included the receipts from other 

heads of revenue, independent of the land-tax, and 

age increased star pagodas 1,01,737 oO 004 . 

£40,696 1 . Satisfaction prevailed throughout the coun¬ 

try ; a common improvement was exhibited among the people, in 
living, and other personal comforts; and the revenues were realized with 
singular punctuality, notwithstanding the number of estates from which 
they were collected, which from the nafctu'al division and subdivision oi 
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Extracts from Reports res¬ 
pecting Land Temu-ea and 
Assessmehts in Malabar. 
Appendix No 23. 


property under the Hindoo laws, amounted in one ? 

province, soon after the acquisition of it, to upwards of 22,000, some 9 
which yielded only one fanam rent. 

In Malabar, where private property has also existed from the most\ 
ancient times, it is distinguished by the word Juinuuniy signifying > 
birthright. The forms of mortgage, of temporary transfer, and ^n- 
ditional possession, which are necessary to be gone through, before 
a deed of complete sale, and unlimited alienation of the land from its 
owner can be effected l ^ similar kind, to those described to 

prevail in Canara, and evince as strong an attachment to such property, 
and reluctance to part with it. The J.umnum lands become forfeited 

by acts of treason to the sovereign ; to whom 
it also becomes an escheat, in the event of 
the proprietor or JelmhaVy as he is called, 
dying intestate, and without heirs; but it 
is seldom that land falls into the Government 
from the latter cause, as the jelmkar has the right of adoption, and 
of devising his, property to whom he pleases. . ' 

The. modes by which an estate is either temporarily or absolutely 
transferred fi:;oui one person'to another, have in most cases a reference to 
mortgage. , By Kyvedooth, it is pledged and delivered over to the mortga¬ 
gee; the jelmkar receiving from the former two-thirds of the produce 
or rent of the estate ; but retaining a certain interest in the land itself,, 
which is said to. be about one-third of the value of it; and it is not 
until he alienates this remaining interest, that he loses the character of 
propriejbor.. Fixed rules are established for the adjustment of rent.and 
interest between the parties, and for the redemption of the land, on the 
repayment. of the sum received by the proprietor. . 

There are two other modes of transferring land, the one termed 
Ottij and the other Otty Koolly Kanim; which vary little from fiho 
former species of contract, except in name, and in some trifling respects 
as to the particular forms to be observed for the redemption of the land. 

In all. cases, the mortgagee, or temporary tenant in possession, accounts 
to the proprietor for the surplus of rent above the interest which 
accrues, which he is entitled to, under his mortgage. • 

If the jelmkar is unable to pay off the original mortgage, or from, 
misfortune, or from any other cause, desired to raise an additional loan 
on the security of his estate, he executes another form of deed,, called Otii 
Kempoonum ;, on. which the mortgagee advances the loan. The amount 
is regulated on a certain proportion of the whole value of the land; 
and the proprietor gives up to the mortgagee, a further proportionate in¬ 
terest in the estate. The second advance is generally supposed to be sq 
great, that the whole rent is not much more than suffilciont to discharge 
the interest on the sums for which the land is pledged. 

If, however, the jelmkar should require a further advance of 
money, he executes the contracts, termed Ner Moodut and 
Pommjum; under which he receives a further percentage on tho 
whole value of the estate, and alienates so much more of his interest 
in it. When he is driven to the necessity of this step, his remaining 
interest in the property has become so very faint, that he has nothing 
left him, but a handful of rice or a measure of ghee, as an acknowledg¬ 
ment of his title; and the prospect is nearly shut out, of his ever 
being able to redeem his property. In some parts of the province, the 
option of redemption is in the mortgagee : in others, it is in the jelmkar 
[VOL. II.] ^ 
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who recovers possession on paying a fine, and on 'returning to the 
suras advanced to him on the security of the estate. 

There is another contract termed Koodimaner ; which is executed 
in cases where the mortgagee has been long in possession^ and has the 
power of refusing to allow the landlord to redeem his property. The 
enect of it, is to convert the tenure, by pledge, into a kind of freehold. 

which a jelmkar absolutely transfers his property to 
another, is termed OttipP/r j and before the instrument can be executed, 
it is in most places required that the preceding descriptions of engage¬ 
ment should bo entered into between the parties; and they are fre- 
quently concluded at the same time, as the Ofctiper contract. 

There are several descriptions of tetiure, by which the Jummim 
lands are conveyed by the proprietor in leasehold. 

Acoordiug to the tenure of Kanv^m patuni, the pi’oprietor receives 
from the tenant, in addition to his rent, an advance of money, which 
may be considered either as a loan, or as a security for the due pay¬ 
ment of the rent; of which the tenant retains so much, as will dis¬ 
charge his claim of interest on the sum advanced, and delivers over 
what remains to the proprietor. It is under this kind of tenure, that 
a rnortgageo gets possession of land. Under the Ponyam patum tenure 
which is described as somewhat similar to the former one, the rent 
and interest of the sum advanced by the tenant, are rendered security 
for each other. 


Lands are also leased out on the principle of calculating the rent 
for a certain.number of years; and the sum to which it amounts, is 
advanced by the tenant, who has the land made over to him, for as 
many years as will enable him to repay himself. 

By another mode of renting lands, termed Kay Kanum Fatum, 
meaning tenure of labour or usufructuary tenure the jelmkar conveys 
a spot of land to a person, who undertakes to fence it with mud walls 
and plant it with productive trees ; and he is ensured in the possession 
of it for a specified period, generally 12 yeiars, free from all charges. At 
the expiration of the lease, the jelmkar has the right of resuming the 
land, on paying the lessee for the buildings he may have erected, or 
the wells he may have dug, as well as for the plantations he may have 
formed, according to an appraisement; bat the resumption of this tenure 
is rarely enfoi'ced by the jelmkar when the land has been properly 
cultivated; the tenant being commonly allowed to continue in pos¬ 
session, at any easy rate of rent. The buildings and plantations are in 
fact the property of the tenant; and he can mortgage or sell them, in 
the same manner, as the jelmkar mortgages and sells his own property 
in the land. 

The land-tax is in some cases, paid by the jelmkar; and in others, 
by the tenant or the mortgagee in possession. 

The last description of leasehold tenure, which it is deemed neces¬ 
sary to specify, is the Pahcm or Warrum Patum, or simple lease ; the 
rent being annual, or for a definite term ; the renter retaining to himself 
all the produce, after paying such rent, 

The deeds of mortgage, of transfer, and of lease, are drawn out 
in a peculiar character, which may be termed the black letter of 
Malabar. 

This province continued, as did Canara, under the rule of its 
ancient Rajahs until the middle of the last century, when it fell a con¬ 
quest to the arms of Hyder Ally. 
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^ vTt was represented by the natives, that previously to that period, 
the lands were not subject to any assessment; and although no positive 
evidence has been adduced to disprove this fact, it seemed to be nega¬ 
tived by tradition and general belief. 16*18 concluded, that the proprie¬ 
tors of them must at all events, have been liable to occasional contribu¬ 
tions in time of war and invasion, bound as they appear to have been, 
to military service; and if they paid a regular assessment, it must have 
been a very low one; for a militia was the only army which the Rajahs 
maintained and they do not appear to have kept up any other establish¬ 
ment of an expensive kind. They had lands of their own, which must 
have yielded them a considerable revenue, in addition ,to what they 
derived from fines, royalties, imposts, and personal taxes. Prom the 
time however that the province became subjected to the tyrannical and 
rapacious domination of the Mysorean sovereigns, it shared the same fate 
as the neighbouring country of Cauara. The military power of those sover¬ 
eigns was exerted to extinguish the authority of its Rajahs, and establish 
throughout Malabar the same system of revenue, which prevailed in the 
otherparts of their territories. Assessment was superadded to assessment, 
which, with the private exactions of the officers of the Government, had 
very considerably reduced the value of landed property, and in many 
places, had altogether destroyed it. In the northern districts, it appears to 
have suffered, in a much less degree, from the oppressions of that dynasty. 
This probably arose from the natural strength of the country along the 
Ghauts which, being less accessible, was never completely subdued, 
either by Hyder Ally or Tippoo Saheb; nor did the British Government 
succeed in establishing its authority, until within a recent period, al¬ 
though the province came into its possession in the year, 1792. In those 
districts which were situated to the southward, and where the ndore 
unlimited violence of conquest and despotism had in numerous instances 
left little more than the traces of private property in the soil, the 
country was open : an army could more easily act, in carrying into 
effect the orders of the governing power, and the inhabitants were less 
capable of making a resistance to the execution of its mandates. 

.On the transfer of the province to the Government of Fort St. 
George, in 18.00, the rates of assessment on the taxable products of the 
•soil, uuderweub a revision ; and it was then supposed that the land-tax 
was less than one-third of the gross produce. Those rates were however 
soon afterwards superseded, as being disagreeable to the inhabitants, 
from their inequality, but particularly from the I’ates of exchange at 
which the produce was converted into money ; and a recurrence was 
had to the principles of assessment, which were adopted by the Bom¬ 
bay Commissioners in 1800-1, and which still continue in force. 

In the southern districts, the land-tax is stated to be in the aggre¬ 
gate about 80 per cent, on the landlord's rent; and in the northern 
districts, to be about 50 per cent. 

Your Committee find, that a statement was given in, in the year 
1807, by the inhabitants, of the rent of their paddy fields, calculated 
in the following manner. Suppose the land requires 10 seers to sow 
it, and that it produces 12 fold, the produce would be... 120 

Seed grain deducted . ... 


Remains 

' Amount equal to seed deducted frona charges 

Remains 

[VoL. II.] 
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Of this remainder the landowner takes two-thirds 
and the tenant one-third which is ... ... 33| 

The landlords^s clear rent being ... ... 66J 

But in this statement the accounts of seed and produce were considered 
to be false. 

The price at which land is disposed of^ necessarily varies accord¬ 
ing to its quality, and the amount at which it is taxed. The most valu¬ 
able will sell for 20 years^ purchase. 

It appears, that about the period that the existing assessment was 
adopted, the Collector had proposed another scale of rates; which 
received the sanction of the Madras Government: but the adoption '6£ 
it was defeiTed, till the complete suppression of the rebellion, which 
then existed in the country, should prevent the measure from being 
ascribed to wrong motives. By the intended scale of land-tax the 
Government were to receive six-tenths of the patum or landlord's rent 
from paddy lands, one-third from beetle nut trees, one-half from jack 
trees, and one-sixth from pepper vines. 

Though good order has been re-established in the province for 
several years, these rates have not been carried into effect. 

The Committee have, in a foregoing part of this branch of their 
Report> had occasion to notice the rapid improvement which has taken 
place in Malabar, since its annexation to the presidency of Port St. 
George; and the considerable increase of revenue which it has, within 
that short period, yielded under a low rate of taxation,* collected and 
duly administered on the ryot-war system. 

Your Committee have also endeavoured, from such means of in¬ 
formation as the official records of the East India Company afford, to 
ascertain the landed tenures and rights in the other parts of the modern 
possessions under the presidency of Port St. George, and they find them 
to be of the same kind and description, as those which were described 
by Mr. Place, as obtaining in the Jaghire. 

The ryots, who are immediately connected with the soil, if those 
be excepted who are employed as labourers, or attached to the land as 
slaves, may be reduced to two denominations, Meerassadars and Pyacar^ 
Ties or Paracooddes. 

Though the Meerassadars appear for some years to have been 
regarded in the light of fixed cultivators only, with an hereditary 
right of occupancy,■ so long as they paid the dues of Government; 
more pai^ticular enquiry seems to have established the fact> that they 
possess a real property in the land, having the right of mortgaging, 
selling, and otherwise disposing of it; and that this right they have 
always, and do still exercise. The lands held under this tenure, are 
of course of greater or less extent; sometimes, comprehending a whole 
village or more, but generally, part of a village only. A Meeras^e 
portion of land would, under the operation of the Hindoo law, ^y 
which property descends equally to all the male children of a family, 
and by which the adoption of children is admitted,) be reduced, by 
the divisions and sub-divisions of it, that would constantly take pl^e, 
to estates or rather scraps of land, of so small and minute a kixm, 
were each individual to assunic thd part of it, which under that law he 
succeeded to, as to be of little or ho value to the owners of them, 
and quite insufficient to afford them a subsistence, were they to 
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cultivate them on their own account, unless they happened to possess 
other land in the vicinity. For the purpose of avoiding this incou- 
venience, it is the general practice throughout the Peninsula, to pre¬ 
serve the original property in its entirety as long as possible, by letting 
it stand in the names of those who have the principal shares, in. it; to 
whom it is loft to manage it, for the common benefit of all interested; 
each person receiving his proportion of whatever it yields of grain, 
and in like manner bearing his proportion of loss, according to the 
extent of his interest in the meerassee; thus "preserving a union and 
copartnorcy, which continues through several generations; a part of • 
the proprietors attending to and cultivating their inheritance, and. the 
rest of them, being at liberty to seek and follow pther occupations. The 
principal ■shao’ers, who nominally appear in the village aepounts as the 
owners, are answerable for the payment of the public demand on the 
whole Ifirud. When an entire village is held under the meerassee tenure, 
it is common for a new distribution of the lands to take place at stated 
periods, by the drawing of lots; and this custom appears to obtain 
where the meerassee constitutes but part pf a village. In these cases, 
no part of the meerassee is the permanent property of any particular 
individual; the land belonging to the whole body of Meerassadars con¬ 
nected with it. Before therefore a Meerassadar can mortgage, sell, or 
bequeath his interest, in this common property to another, the consent 
of the other Meerassadars is necessary, to the validity of the tmusaction. 

The term meerasecj by which this species of property is distin¬ 
guished, was introduced by the Mahomedans ; and since the establish¬ 
ment of their authority, the word has become familiar to all ranks. 
Among the Bramins, it generally goes by the Sanscrit term of swas- 
trum; and by that of caniatchy among those Shudras, or cultivating 
classes of inhabitants, who may not have adopted the general term 


meerassee. 


The value of this right of property necessarily depends on its kind ; 
with reference to the sort of produce which it was calculated to yield, 
and with reference to its local situation, as distant or contiguous to a 
village or market ; on the comparative quantity of arable land uncul¬ 
tivated in a district; and on the amount of the public demand upon 
the particular land. 

In the poorest kind of soil producing dry grain culture, the ryots 
appear to have little more interest in it, than that of being hereditary 
cultivators. It is in the paddy or wet lands called nunjah, that the right 
of meerassee is found to obtain, in a more or less perfect form. Where 
the demand of Government was so high as to have absorbed nearly the 
whole of the landlord's rent, that is, the whole produce, after deducting 
the expenses of cultivation, and what was necessary as subsistence to the 
owner j the land naturally ceased to be, either a mortgageable or sale¬ 
able commodity; but even in this case, if the Meerassadai* did not culti- 
vate the laud himself, but permitted another to do so, he was enti¬ 
tled to receive from the cultivator a russoom or quit-rent, in acknow¬ 
ledgment Pf hia proprietary right, termed swamy bogum. 

The provinces which form the northernmost of the East India Com¬ 
pany's modern possessions in the Peninsula, and which consist of the 
districts ceded by the Nizam, and the districts of Salem and Kistnagher. 
ry, were brought under the settled and tyrannic rule pf the Mahomedans 
at a much earlier period, than the more southern parts, and had Ion been 
the seat of revolutions antecedent thereto. The produce of the soil also 
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OBLITERATED IN SOME PARTS OP THE COUNTRY. [Madf 

/ consisted principally in punjah, or dry grain culture; and the quantity 
of arable waste land exceeds the quantity of land in cultivation. Hence 
it appears, that in those districts, the existence of private property in the 
soil, had become nearly altogether destroyed, because not worth preserv* 
ing; and even the remembrance of it, obliterated. The fields, which 
constitute a saleable and transferable property, are chiefly those in which 
wells have been dug by the owners, for the purposes of irrigation. The 
price for which this property will sell, depends, not on the extent of the 
field, but on the nature and productive powers of the well; for that part 
of the field which cannot be watered from the well, is comparatively of 
• no more value than any other dry land. 

It is in the southern provinces of the Peninsula, which are situated 
below the Ghauts, and which, from their local position with relation to 
that formidable barrier, and the greater heat of the climate, were last 
invaded by the northern conquerors, and in which therefore primitive 
institutions and rights have undergone less change, that the tenures 
which have been described, were found to exist in a less impaired state. 

In these regions, there was also a considerable quantity of dry grain 
land ; the provinces of Coimbatore and Dindigul being principally 
composed of such : and although of the fields of that description, those 
only appear to be saleable that had the advantage of wells, or particular 
circumstances of local situation, were rendered particularly desirable ; 
yet, to deprive an individual of any field he had long cultivated, while 
he continued to pay the rent, had always been considered an act of 
injustice. The same inhabitants are represented to have peopled the 
same villages and ploughed the same fields, from time immemorial. The 
oppressions of Hyder Ally, of Tippoo Saheb, and of the Nabob of the 
Carnatic, may have produced a temporary ernigmtion ; but those wh6 
' thus deserted their lands, returned to them, from time to time. It also 
appears, that neither the Hindoo nor Mussulman Governments, suppos- 
ing their rights in the soil as proprietors to be indisputable, ever exer- 
I cised such a right; that what was fair assessment, and what was exaction, 
was known to the governing authority, and to those governed. In th6 
province of Tinnevelly, the Meerassadar is represented to receive as 
swamy hogiim or rent, about 13^ per cent, of the gross produce of his 
meerassee, from the tenant or person whom he allows to cultivate it, 
and who pays out of the remaining produce the dues of Government. In 
the province of Tanjore, which continued under a Hindoo Government 
until it was annexed to the British possession ou the Coast, and in which 
the land-tax is less in amount than in any other part of those possessions^ 
except Canara and Malabar, the swamy bogum of the Meerassadars is 
consequently more than in the province of Tinnevelly. 

Though it does not appear that the right of meerassee, as it has 
been here explained, has ever been distinctly .and avowedly recognized 
by the Government of Fort St. George, it has been left in the state, in 
which it was found; and since the establishment of Courts of Justice, has 
derived confirmation, from the decisions which have been pronounced, 
in various cases of disputed property, which have been brought before 
them by the contending parties; while the value of territorial property, 
held by the above-mentioned tenure, has increased under the assess¬ 
ments of the Company's Government, which excludes all those extra 
collections from the land to which it was before constantly su jec ^ 
and confines all demands to the established rent. 
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Of Wxe jpyaoarries ov pardcoodieSy there are two descriptions : The 
Ool Paracoody is the fixed and permaneot tenant of the Meeras- 
sadar; who resides in the village in which the land is situated. The 
common. Pamcoo<^ 2 /, is the temporary tenant who is invited by the 
Meerassadar, fi'om a distant or a neighbouring village, to cultivate his 
meerassee, under an engagement, for a given period ; at the expiration 
of which, his connection with the land determines, unless renewed by 
the formation of a new contract. It often happens, from various causes, 
that a Meerassadar is unable, or unwilling to cultivate his fields. In 
this case, it has been the practice, for the Government, or its managers, 
to assign the culture of such laud to paracoodies of their own nomina¬ 
tion : but the right of the Meerassadar in the soil, is not impeached by 
this act) arising from his inability; he is still considered as the proprie¬ 
tor, d.nd entitled to his swamy hogum or rent from the paracoody in 
possession, and may return again to the cultivation of bis meerassee 
lands whenever he may be able or willing to occupy it. 

In those lands, where there are no Meerassadars to claim, the 
ryots may be considered as ool paracoodies, holding of the Circar; 
enjoying, as they do, an hereditary right of occupancy, subject to the 
condition'of paying the rents demanded of them. 

This right, it has never been the practice either of the Hindoos, or 
of the Mussulman Governments, to take from the poorest cultivator, so 
long as he remained in obedience to the general authority of the Circar, 
and duly yielded the public &hare. Indeed it is nob to be discovered, in ^ 
the history of the Hindoos, from the rei^n of their first princes, until the \ 
final downfall of the Hindoo authority, that any of the landed rights, to \ 
which your Committee have tlms briefly adverted, were ever impeached or ( 
destroyed; on the contrary, their uninterrupted existence is proved by 
numberless records, and by none more distinctly, than by the ordinary 
form of a deed of sale. The manner in which the ancient landed rights 

of the natives are effected by the permanent 
settlement of the British Government, de¬ 
mands much more consideration, than it is 
possible for your Committee now to bestow 
upon it. The Committee have inserted in 
the Appendix, some extracts from the reports of the Collectors, calcu- 

AppenflU Ko. 26. ^ throw light upon the subject of 

Ryotwarry Tenures; to which they have 
added Borue passages from the reports of Mr, Hodgson of the Board of 
Revenue, containing the result of his enquiries on different tours of 
inspection, on which he had been employed, and which afford much 
satisfactory and valuable information on the same subject. 


Extracts from Reports res¬ 
pecting Land Tenures in the 
Tanjore, Cajmatio, and Mysore 
Territory. 



Landed 

Tenures. 


The preceding head of this Eeport, relates to those possessions 
obtained since 1792, which are exempt from the control and jurisdic- 
tion of zemindars, or as they are termed in the Peninsula, Poligars • 
and in which the Government were free to adopt any mode of revenue 
administration which appeared to them moat expedient. 

The Committee have next to bring under the view of the House 
the infoiTuation they have derived from the records of that Government 
in respect to the state of that portion of territory subject to its aufchoritv’ 
which was found m the possession of Poligars; and to the system of 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE PQLIGARS. 




policy which- has been pursued by the Goyernmenfc therein, since the 
period; of its acquisition by the East India Company, t 

The Poligars ere military chieftains^ of different degrees of power 
and consequence^ who bear a strong aflSnity to the Zemindars of the North- 
©mGircars. Their origin may also be traced, to similar events and causes. 
Those: whose Pollams are situated in jungly and frontier parts of the 
country are represented to have beeii for the most part, leaders of ban¬ 
ditti of free-hooters; who, for the presei’vation of internal ordei: in the 
country, had been either expressly entrusted with the charge of the 
Police, or had been suffered to take upon themselves, that kind of service. 
Some of them derived their descent from the aqcient .Eajahs, or from 
those who had held high offices of trust under the Hindoo Govern¬ 
ments; whose ancestors had received certain villages in enaum, either 
as a personal allowance from the State, for the support of their rank, 
or the reward of their services; or partly for tho9e objects, and . partly 
on the feudal principle of supporting a body of horse and foot, which 
were ;to at the call of the sovereign, whenever they might be 
required. < Others, had been renters of districts^ or revenue officers 
who had revolted in times of public disturbance, and had succeeded'in 
usurping possession of lands; to which they wpre constantly adding 
by further encroachments on the territorial rights of Government or of 
individuals,^ during those conjunctures of public affairs, which rendered 
the ruling :aubhority weak and inefficient. . Even ppiailfi pi villages 
had by these means, attained the footing of poligar chieftains, though 
on a smaller scale. In some districts, which were favoured by the 
natural istrength of the country, it appears, that this description of 
people had generally assumed the character and .name of Poligars ^ and 
though in; some easosi their iucomes did not exceed a few hundred 
pagodas, yet they kept up their military retainers, and their nominal 
officers of State, find were regularly installed with all the forms and 
ceremonies of a prince of an extensive territory ; assuming and exer- 
cising^ in this ooutractfe^d sphere, many of the essential powers of 
sovereignty. It does not appear that atiy of the Poligars, except those 
of the ancient aboriginal stock, had ever been regarded by the different 
sovereigns, who had governed the country, as holding any independent 
authority; most of them, therefore, whose military services were not 
required by the kings of Bijapoor and Gplqondah, and afterwards by 
those at Delhi, were assessed at the full value of their districts, instead 
of yielding only a small tribute. If they were Policer officars,^ and 
derived advantage from that employment, a,proportione.1 addition was 
made to their rent ; and if the profits of it did notjdefray the charges, 
a suitable reduction of it was allowed. : . - ^ 

In the Mysore country, the turbulent, ambitious, and aggrandiz¬ 
ing spirit of these people, their internal feuds and struggles against 
the sovereign power, appear to have been the occasion of frequent 
civil Wars; in the last century. Some progress indeed, is said to have 
been made, in the expulsion of them by the Nabobs of Cuddapah; but 
neither they, nor the Mahrattas, succeeded in reducing them to obedi¬ 
ence, or in securing the regular payment of their tribute. Though the 
wars in which Hyder Ally, who succeeded the Rajahs of Mysore, was 
engaged/prevented him from destroying their dangerous influence and 
power; yet he so far accomplished this design, as to drive many of them 
out of tbe country. Those also who remained in it, were disabled from 
disturbing bis Government, by the policy which he adopted of keeping 
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,—near his person. The Civil Government and Police of their Pol- 
lams were nominally left in their hands^ on condition of paying a 
stipulated peshcush or tribute, and of providing a military force for 
the service of the State; regulated in both cases, with reference to the 
extent and value of their lands. The lineal successors of many of 
the most powerful of them, died in camp, during the last invasion of 
the Carnatic in 1780. In the early part of the reign of Tippoo Saheb, 
the Poligars were generally expelled, and the revenues of their lands 
were either rented out to individuls by the officers of the Government, 
or retained under their own immediate management. Some of them, 
however, contrived through the agency of emissaries, whom they em¬ 
ployed for the purpose, to prevail on the Aumildars of that prince, to 
permit them to re-assume the management of their villages, for a par¬ 
ticipation in the advantages to which they were thus secretly restored. 

The foujdars and other military commanders, might have prevented 
these proceedings; but they were equally corrupt with the Aumildars, 
and not having a sufficient force to protect the country from predatory 
incursions, were easily prevailed upon to lend themselves to their views. 

Hence it was, that a proportion of the Poliams, which were offici¬ 
ally reported to the Government, as under the direct administration of 
its own servants, were, in fact, in the actual possession of their former 
rulers ; and that the degree of authority which should have been exer¬ 
cised by the Aumildars, came at length to depend on the sufferance of 
those rulers, to whom was often wanting, even a presumptive title to 
the character which they assumed. 

In that extensive part of the country which devolved to the Nizam 
or Soubah of the Deccan, by the treaties of Mysore and Seringapatam; 
^ which, under the treaty made with that 

tor Tl:'Cede“d CwctT: October 1800, were cedeS 

dated 20bh March 1802. ’ 1*0 fbe East India Company, the Poligars, 

through the remarkable feebleness of his 
Government and venality of his public servants, had not only got again 
into possession of their Pollaras; -but were in some cases, allowed to 
manage the affairs of other villages. Their petty but destructive war¬ 
fares, were renewed; and they went on, exacting in the most arbi¬ 
trary manner, contributions from the people, in order to supply the 
resources necessary to recruit and augment their means of military 
detence. The expeditions which were sent against them, were not 
only disastrous in their effects on the country, by depopulating and 

exposing the inhabitants, in others, to 
all tae horrors ot famine and the ravages of a licentious soldiery • but 
were often rendered fruitless in their objects, by restoring-the Poligar 
to ms villages or district, on discharging his arrears of peshcush, and 
paying a mizzeranah on account of the expenses of the military onera- 
tions which had been carried on against him. Though it appears, 
that their refractory and rebellious conduct towards the Government 
was sometimes produced, by the urgent motive of self-preservation • vefi 
It more frequently arose from a prevalent desire which has always' in a ■ 
greater or less degree, influenced the Poligars, of rendering themselves 
of enlarging the bounds of their possessions, and 
ntimK ^ conspicuous among them, of maintaining a larger 

numW of armed men than they had the regular means of supporting. 

Ihe military peons maintained in the Poligar countries of Mvaore 
have been already stated to have been extremely numerous ; aud they 
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appear to have been more particularly so, in the districts ceded by the 
^izam. This circuinstanc© is ascribed, to that territory having been 
formerly almost wholly in the hands of the petty Poligars, who all main¬ 
tained there small bands; to its recent conquest by Hyder Ally; and 
to the practice of that prince and of his son Tippbo Saheb, and more 
especially the Nizam, of employing large bodies of peons as militia, 
in addition to those who acted with their armies. These peons, were 
of a similar description with those maintained by the zemindars in 
the Northern Circars, The first class, consisted of those paid entirely 
in money, and who had no other means of living, and they were the 
least numerous; the second class, consisted of those who enjoyed 
service lands, but who, being composed of farmers who rented other 
lands, regarded their enaums, as only a secondary object; the third 
class, were those who confined themselves to the cultivation of their 
enaums. Each description received batta or pay, when called out 
beyond the limits of their villages. 

The usual allowance of land to a common peon, in the Ceded dis¬ 
tricts, appears to have been a field valued at six pagodas annual rent; 
and to the head man, who had parties of 10, 60 or 100, as it might hap¬ 
pen, a piece of land of from 9 to 24 pagodas rent. It also appears, 
that antecedent to the conquest of Hyder Ally, the Poligars in gene¬ 
ral, kept up about 6 kutpuddy peons, for every 100 star pagodas 
of gross rent in their respective districts; but as every peon had 
relations able to bear arms, he was required to bring them into the field 
in cases of emergency ; so that the Poligars were enabled, when neces¬ 
sary, to assemble a much larger force than their fixed establishment 
amounted to. 

The Police duties exercised by the Poligars, were not confined to 
their own villages; but extended to the protection of the property of 
the inhabitants and travellers, in the adjoining villages and roads. 
This extension of authority, had gradually risen in encroachment, and 
was converted into a pretext, for the most severe oppressions on the 
people, in the form of fees and ready money collections. Of these 
perquisites, there appear to have been two kinds, which passed under 
the general designation of Cavelly, viz. : a certain allowance on the 
land-revenues and customs, from villages not included within their 
own Pollams, of from 6. to 10 per cent, and received chiefly by the 
greater Poligars. The proportion which fell on the land, was generally 
collected, in one payment at the harvest season. If on sending peons to 
the villages to realize these dues, excuses were made by the inhabitants; 
some other of the PoligaPs followers were despatched, to commit depre¬ 
dations on the village ; and if this did not end in the acquittance of his 
demand, the practice was frequently resorted to, of carrying off the 
Potail and Curnum, beating them, and putting them into confinement, 
until they paid him fx’om their own pocket, what he demanded, and 
such a fine, as he chose to impose. The other official perquisites which 
he drew from the customs, were either rented by him to those who 
leased the land of Government, or by stationing his own people at the 
chokies or toll-houses to receive them. Though he did not regularly 
enjoy any enaum, he bad succeeded by violence and other methods, in 
obtaining a considerable portion of land, which was entered into the 
village accounts, as being held under this tenure, or as being waste or 
uncultivated. In the lands thus possessed by him, were often included 
gardens and other desirable spots belonging to individuals, which he 
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them to make over to him. His power and influence 
enabled him to take the lead in the adjustment of differences and dis¬ 
putes, particularly in questions of property and boundaries of land, in 
which his decision was uncontrolled; for though it was the custom 
to appoint arbitrators to assist in the determination of the question, 
the dread of displeasing the Poligar, deterred them from expressing 
an opinion contrary to his own. 

Similar perquisites to those above mentioned, were also collected 
by the inferior or petty Poligars, whose jurisdictions did not extend 
beyond the limits of their respective villages; and in the same arbi¬ 
trary and unjust manner. They were regularly possessed of enaums, 
in the Oircar villages; but to these, they had added by undue aliena¬ 
tions. 

The Poligars entrusted, as has been described, with the charge of 
Police, were responsible for the loss of all property stolen within their 
jurisdictions. The allowance which they received, were, in part, intend¬ 
ed to furnish them with the means of making good losses of that nature ; 
but this was rarely doue by them; while the contributions they levied, 
though much more than adequate to that purpose, were principally 
applied to the maintenance of a larger force than they could otherwise 
have kept up from the resources of their own lands. So imperfectly in 
fact, did they perform the duties of Police, that in those districts, wWch 
were immediately under their authority, they and their peons were not 
only themselves, chiefly concerned; but the further a village was dis¬ 
tant from the scene of their influence and operations, the more secure 
were the properties and persons of its inhabitants from plunder and 
violence; for there, the ancient institution of thQjpotail, directing and 
enforcing the vigilance and local knowledge of the hereditary talliar, 
had its full ejBfect. 

But where the influence of the Poligar predominated, the most 
skilful and experienced offenders were to be found; and though suspicion 
inimediately fixed itself on them, whenever an act of robbery was com¬ 
mitted, it was difficult to bring it home to the individual, from the dexte¬ 
rity employed by the gang to which he belonged, including a discovery ; 
and from the reluctance which the inhabitants felt in giving information^ 
against the party, on account of the severe retaliation to which it was 
sure to expose tliem. The numerous petty Poligars exercising the duty 
of cavilgars, appear to have risen in comparatively modex*n times. They 
were in fact, for the moat part, no other than Potails or head men of 
villages; in which capacity it was left to them, under the ancient system 
of the Hindoos, to conduct the general affairs of the Police within tbeir 
local boundaries; but the fees ami collectious which they made in that 
capacity, were innovations; for the only contributions sanctioned by that 
system, were such as were applied to the support of the tulliaTs or watch¬ 
men, of which there were several in each village municipality; they, 
like all other public servants on the village establishment, were entitled 
to their customary russooms and allotments of rent-free lands. But 
whenever their means of subsistence were wholly or chiefly usurped 
from them by the Poligars, or by any superior Cavilgar, the ancient 
talhar became himself, from want, a plunderer, and a plunderer of the 
most formidable character, in consequence of the minuteness of his 
local knowledge, and the nature of his office which had made nocturnal 
hours and vigilance, the habit of his life. 

The course which was pursued by the Government of Fort St. 
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George, and the local authorities under their control, with respect to 
the Poligara in the Ceded districts, and Mysore, appears to have been 
dictated by considerations of true policy, humanity, and justice. Of 
the superior Poligars, there were some, who having been long deposed, 
were subsisting on allowances which they received from the former 
Governments. * These allowances were either continued to the respec¬ 
tive individuals, or they were provided for by territorial grants on 
enaum tenures. Those who were found in the actual possession of their 
Pollams, or who bad been induced or obliged to retire from the country 
during the wars with Tippoo Sultan, or who had joined the standard 
of that prince, and fonght his battles, were (with the exception of such 
as,“by their contumacious spirit and determined resistance to the autho¬ 
rity of the Company's Government, had forfeited all claim to indulgence) 
on an examination of their pretensions, confirmed or reinstated iu the 
possession of their lauds, under such regulations as were calculated to 
render them peaceful and obedient subjects. They were freed from all 
obligation of military service to the State, and no longer permitted to 
maintain an armed force, or to exercise any independent authority; to 
conduct the Police, or to levy the fees which they had been accustomed 
to receive for the exercise of that duty. The peons which they had 
hitherto kept up were also permitted to continue in the possession of 
their enaums; and such as could be usefully employed in carrying on 
the revenue affairs, were engaged in the service of the Collectors. 

A similar arrangement was also made, with respect to the Cavilgars 
or petty Poligars, who were deprived of all official power, and of all 
personal emoluments or advantages, except those which accrued from the 
cultivation of their enaum possessions. 

The peshcusli ov tribute, which the great Poligars formerly render¬ 
ed to the Government, but which was too often withheld until the pay¬ 
ment of it was compelled by the presence of a military force, was 
converted into a rent receivable by the Company's Collectors, which in 
most instances, was regulated with reference to the resources of the 
lands, as aacei'tained by survey, as well as an estimate of the average 
produce which they yielded; but in some, this rent was adjusted with¬ 
out any survey, on an examination only of the village accounts, and on 
such other general data as were procurable. In other cases, it was settled 
at the amount of the peshcush which had been customarily received ; but 
this was in a few Pollams only of inferior extent, and under peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances as to their local situation. Where a settlement was pro¬ 
ceeded by a survey (that is, where the survey had not been commenced or 
completed, for the lands have been mostly surveyed, and entirely so in 
the Ceded districts) and an investigation of the produce one year with 
anothei*, the assessment on each ryot, or in other words, the demand to 
which the Poligar was entitled, was adjusted and defined by the Collector, 
as well as the jumma or rent which he was himself to pay to the Govern¬ 
ment, In the Ceded districts, this principle appears to have been parti¬ 
cularly adhered to. The rent of each Collector in a Pollam was arranged 
by the Collector; the Potails, Curnums, and other parties concerned, at- 
tending at his Cutcherry or office, in the same manner as was the practice 
in those districts where the ryot-war system was followed; and the Poligar 
was prohibitedfrom taking any part in the formation of the assessment, his 
authority being limited to the collection of it, of which he retained a per¬ 
centage for hisownuse,and the remainder he accounted for to the Govern¬ 
ment. He was also obliged to make ryot-war settlements,and to give pot- 
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ticrevery cultivator. In determinin'If the quantum which was allowed 
for his support, no other general rule was attended to, but that of not 
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fixing it at a greater amount than was adequate for the purpose : and 
permitting him to draw a Commission upon all i^uture increase of reve¬ 
nue, not exceeding a certain limit. In forming the assessment on the 
ryots of the extensive Pollam of Puuganoor, the Collector did not at 
first, descend into greater detail, than to fix the aggregate demand 
upon each village: but even in this case, the Poligar was invested 
with little more authority than an Aumildar. His peons were mustered, 
and pottahs given to them for their lands, in the name of the Com¬ 
pany ; in the same manner as to the potails for the rents of their res¬ 
pective villages, where they were farmed out out to them. For a very 


valuable and interesting abstract account of 
the rise and progress of the Poligar power 
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in the Ceded districts your Committee are referred to two documents 
prepared by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro in the year 1802. Prom these 
documents it will be seen, when the Poligars first arose, what was the 
condition of their original tenures; at what periods their possessions 
were extended or contracted, or totally resumed or again recovered. 

The public demand on the Poligars of Mysore has been, in some 
I instances, fixed in perpetuity : and in those Pollams to which this 
measure has not been extended, it has remained at the same amount, 
I for a greater or less number of years. 

The Mysore possessions to which the foregoing remarks apply, 
were obtained by the Company in the years, 1792, 1799, and 1800. 


The Carnatic Poligars, whose history, management, and present 
condition, your Committee now proceed to describe, were transferred 
to the Company in the year 1792, by a treaty concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, with the Nabob of Arcot : but the conditions of that treaty 
were differently understood by the contracting parties, and therefore 
ill calculated to accomplish that reform in the countries, which was 
the object of the British Government in the transfer, and which could 
only flow from an undivided authority. 

It seems to have been the early policy of these Poligars, to impress 
i upon the servants of the Company, an idea of their importance, as 
independent Chieftains, who had acquired that character, and had en¬ 
joyed the rights belonging to it, from the most remote antiquity ; but 
these were fabulous representations, designed for the purpose of giving 
a form and body to that spirit of pride and ambition, by which they 
had always been distinguished; while it was established by the weil 
^ authenticated facts of history, that, like the Poligars of Mysore, they 
were originally no more than ofiicers of Police, to whom was commit¬ 
ted the protection of a given portion of country : head men of villages 
or public servants of other descriptions, whose actual condition had 
become changed to that of military rules, during those revolutions 
of power in the Deccan, which had every where contrib ' ‘ 

usurpation of authority, and in no part more, than in tl 
division of the Peninsula. Though their sunnuds, where su 
be produced, did not particularly describe the terms on 
held their Pollams, they all bore internal evidence of their 
on the Emperor, and of their subjection to the soubahdars 
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natio, to whom they yielded tribute, and whose camp they 
to attend, whenever summoned, with a militaiy force proportioned to 
the extent of their local jurisdiction. The amount of their peshcush 
was wholly disproporti^ned to their revenues ; but in the lowness of its 
amount, in the struggle to obtain more, by the exaction of nuzzers and 
fines, was, whilst they continued under the Nabob^s Government, a per¬ 
petual source of violence and distraction. During periods of public 
calamity, they retaliated upon the Nabob's officers, and upon the peace¬ 
able inhabitants of the Circar villages, those acts of indefinite and 
oppressive authority, which were committed on themselves; and hence 
the British Government were repeatedly burdened with large armaments 
to subdue these feudatories, involving heavy disbursements from the 
public treasury, and severe loss of lives. 

The great object of the treaty of 1792, was to obviate these effects ; 
disgraceful to the character of the Company's Government, and des¬ 
tructive of the peace and prosperity of the country. 

The defective nature of that treaty, under which the British con¬ 
nection with the Pollams in question, was 
Carnatic papers printed m established, has, on a former occasion, 

been so fully explained by the papers then 
laid before the House, that the Committee will here only generally 
refer to that subject. 

The nominal authority of the Nabob in these districts, as preserv¬ 
ed to him by the treaty, left open a door for an interference on his 
part, in the management of affairs. This, he did not fail to exercise^; 
and at an early period, the country became the scene of rival authori¬ 
ties, producing all the evils of a divided Government; and precluding 
the Company from obtaining those advantages from them, which Lord 
Cornwallis believed had been constitutionally derived from the Nabob 
of Arcot. But the exact adherence to treaty, on the part of the 
British Government, left to the Poligars, the possession ot their prin¬ 
cipalities, on the conditional payment of a tribute, utterly disproporr 
tionate to their revenues. The means of superabundant wealth, which, 
under the Government of the Nabobs of Arcot, had enabled the Poligars 
to appease the resentment of the Mahomedan power, and to expiate 
rebellion against the State, by satisfying the rapacity of local officers, 
became under the British administration, the source of personal 
aggrandizement and ambition to the Poligars. These passions were 
exhibited in the extent of their military power; in their defiance of the 
Company's authority, whenever the portion o£ their army stationed to 
control them, was, from necessity, diminished; in the cruel warfare 
and hostilities, which were continually breaking out among them ; in 
their irregularity of payment; and in the grievous oppressions which 
were inflicted on the inhabitants within the reach of their arbitrary 
rule. These excessive evils, as described by succeeding Collectors, 
seem strongly to have impressed the Court of Directors, with the 
necessity of adopting some decisive steps for the better administra¬ 
tion nf the country. The measures essentially requisite to this end, 
were considered to be, the disarming the Poligars, and the placing the 
country under the control of one authority. i - • i 

As early as the year 1795, the Coui't of Directors, in a Political 
despatch to their Government abroad, had 
(lOth June 1795.) entered into a very full discussion of the 

principles of the treaty of 1792, and of the rights acquired by that 
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p to reform the administration of the Poligar possessions. 

These subjects form the matter of a very interesting report by the 
Board of Revenue, dated 14th March 1797j and of a minute recorded 
soon afterwai’ds by Lord Hobai’t, pointing out to the Court of Directors 
the defects of the engagements contracted with th/Nabob, Mahomed 
Ally, with respect to the Government of those possessions; and sug¬ 
gesting the means of rendering the Poligars useful subjects, and obe¬ 
dient tributaries to the British Government. 

The answer of the Court was ti-ansmitted to India in a despatch 
of the 6 th June 1799; in which, assuming the treaty of 1792 to be the 
foundation of their interference in the Poligar countries, they expressed 
their agreement with Lord Hobart, that the provisions of it must in 
some degree, be the general rule of their conduct; and referring to 
their former instructions of the 10 th June 1795, they insist on the 
absolute suppression of the military power of the poligars, and on the 
substitution of a pecuniary tribute, more proportionate than the ordi 
nary peshcnsh to the revenues of their Pollams, and more adequate to 
and^overnm^t^*^^ defraying the expenses of general protection 

Government of 

the means best adapted to rescue the Pollams ■ anti tht. 
provnoM, hom . ,tM» of rebellion and noprofitoblenL 

bbe s f-K*" 

either by grants of land, or by allowances in monL ® “anner, 

constituted their ordinary means of subsisfunna n 4 - Srain. These 

Uppened in sL”ZSct rpe°o'. SrraV,°L?n 7“^’ 

were due to hL in KTom^fi it C'" t® 
advance above the market rates. always at an enormous 

The power exercised by the Poligars nf ti.r, r> , • . 

Report of Ooneotor, dated the mannS^TrTwhiih It w'*^ 

20th Augoat 1799. exercised, either to raise revenue or 

in one of the repo^S^of Tll.*^Lu8h“n“Ion®r?''i? P?'>'<>icnlarly ex- 

peshcush in the southern districts Tho inf ^ !• ® ^®etor of Poligar 

on these points, thou<rh R reE'toThln furnished by him 

Bidered grU degree, Ts iXllHo tht'“ be%on 

will be found also to exhibit the same st«f« f^e western Pollams; and 
lars, which has been shown to have existed P®'’’*>cn- 

they „„ in Conipanp, 
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exactly corres ponding to the munny cavelly, and nay el cavelly in the 
Ceded districts aud other parts of Mysore. 

The former description of fees, as has been already stated, was of 
much older creation than the Poligar influence and authority; being 
coeval with the establishment of villages, and constituting the fund for 
the support of the talUars ov ofBcers of Police. The Poligars however had 
encroached upon, or assumed the rights and privilege of, these people, to 
so greut an extent, that of 2,000 villages in the province of Tinuevelly, 
there were in the year 1 799 only 477 with independent officers of that 
kind, the remainder being Under the control of the different Poligars, who 
had superseded the talliars in the discharge of their accustomed duties, 
by the appointment of their own peons to perform that service; or if 
they allowed them to retain their situations, it was upon the condition 
of receiving from them a share of the emoluments attached to the office. 

The desha cavel or district watching fees, though not of ancient 
institution, appear to have had an existence for many years, but was 
quite unconnected with the aboriginal system of Indian Police. When 
Mr. Lushington enquired into the history of those fees in 1799, they 
were considered to exceed the amount of peshcush paid by the Poligars 
to Government, and to have yielded to the Poligars a receipt of nearly 
tenfold, as much as they did at one period. The desha cavel had been 
bestowed, sometimes by the prince, either through favour, or to con¬ 
ciliate an individual whose power aud influence were formidable; but 
more frequently, by the liberality of the villagers, whose inability to 
protect themselves would also appear to have been one cause of their 
being rendered subject to such contributions: but in latter times, they 
were lavied by the Poligars from defenceless villagers, as the price of 
fortearing to plunder them. 

These contributions consisted in payments in money, grain, 
plough, or cattle, and various other articles; and were made by 
armed peons, detached from the fort of the Poligar for that purpose. 
They were not regulated by any fixed principle; but the amount 
depended upon the conscience of the Poligar; and when the payment 
of them was resisted or not quietly submitted to, it was enforced by 
torture and the whip; the whole village was put into confinement, 
every, occupation interdicted, the cattle pounded, the inhabitants 
taken captive into the Pollam lands, or murdered; in short, every 
species of outrage continued to be committed, until the object of the 
Poligar was accomplished. 

The fees and collections thus made on account of the Police, were 
exclusive of other assessments to which the inhabitants of the neigh¬ 
bouring Circar villages were equally subject with those in the Pollams, 
under various pretences, such as hunting, batta, marriage expenses, 
and presents. 

The Poligars also managed to possess themselves of allotments 
of land in the Circar country, which they held free of rent as enaums; 
but to which they had not even a colourable right. This unwarranta¬ 
ble extension of unauthorized territorial alienations, had in some places 
been earned to an excessive extent, more particularly m those parts 
of the country where the Pollam lands were indiscriminately intermixed 
with the circar villages, and which was sometimes the where the 
Poligars had been allowed, under the Nabob s Government farm the 
lands in those villages. Two other causes have been assigned for that 
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St. George, dated 9th August 
1799, and 22nd January 1800. 

Political Despatohfrom Port 
St. George; dated 22ud Jana- 
ary 1800. 



^Won which the Poligars bad with the Ciroar country^ and which 
in their effects, served in no small degree, to add to those grievances 
aud acts of injustice, which the inhabitants experienced from the ex¬ 
tension of Poligar authority beyond its proper local limits. Suffering 
at one time under the extortions of the Government, and making a 
pretence of it at another, to serve their particular views, the inhabi¬ 
tants would fly from the Cii'oar villages and betake themselves to the 
Pollams, and as the condition of their return demanded of the Govern¬ 
ment the rtmdisum, as it was called, of the Poligar, which meant his 
mediation to protect the village from any breach of faith on its part, 
or that of its officers. This practice was generally encouraged by 
the Poligar and brought about by his own intrigues : and it was 
so managed that the public servants of the Nabob had no alternative 
but to acknowledge the madestrum of the Poligar, or put up with the 
loss of probably a whole year’s revenue; his interest usually prompt¬ 
ed him to adopt the former. Thus, by possessing a right under his 
title of madestrum, to interfere in the internal concerns of the village, 
if the exercise of it did not end in annexing it to himself, it gave him 
such a control over its inhabitants, as could rarely afterwards be done 
away by the Government. 

The other cause of the connection of the Poligars with the Circar 
villages, aud which very much contributed to undermine the authority 
of the Nabob iu those villages, was the practice, which was common 
with them, to plough the cavel lands, that is the enaums, of which they 
had become possessed for performing the duties of district or village 
watchers. An enaum, as it would appear, did not entitle the person 
possessing it to cultivate the land, but to receive from the person who 
was in the occupation of it, that share of the produce, or that amount 
of lent, which would otherwise go to the Government. By thus taking 
upon himself to manage the land, the ryots in the possession of it, were 
not only ejected and deprived of the advantages attending the cultiva¬ 
tion ; but the Poligar s concern and interest in the village, became more 
^ numbered himself among its cultivators. 

When the war with Tippoo Sultan commenced in 1799, and the 

Revonuo Despatch from Fort army was actively employed in hia 

dominions, a formidable insurrection broke 
out in the southern Pollams of Tiunevelly; for 
the quelling of which a body of troops waa 
sent into the country. The service on which 

,,. . . ^8.3 employed, was soon accomplished: and 

this occasion was taken, of issuing.instructions to carry into effect the 
orders of the Court of Directors for disarming the Poligars, demolishing 
their forts and strongholds, and reducing them to the immediate autho¬ 
rity of the civil Government of the Company. It was, at the same time, 
resolved that the Poligars should be relieved from the military protec¬ 
tion of the country, aud from military service to the State, as well as 
from the administration of the Police, as attached to the tenures under 
which they held their possessions; and that the internal defence and 
security of the country, and the regulation of the Police, should be left 
to the care of Government; that the Poligars should be divested of all 
integerence whatever m the Circar lands; that the desha cavel fees of 
the Pohprs from the Circar lands, and all other customary collections 
ansing therefrom, should, for the present be collected by the immediate 
officers of Governmeut; that the principal Poligars should no longer be 
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allowed to hold the office of tallum^cavehcarrah ; that the tallum cavel 
should be restored to the original purpose of its institution, by limiting 
the enjoyment of the fee to those who executed the duty. It had been 
tlmught proper, during the disturbances, to sequester six of the Pollams, 
which belonged to the principal offenders. These, it was resolved to 
declare forfeited, and they were incorporated with the Ciroar lands. 

Upon the principles above explained, the Collector concluded a 
Reporta of Collectora. dated 

3lsfc Jan. and 20th March 1800. — 1800. The inconvenience 

both to the executive Government and to the 
Nabob, which was found to attend the collection of the talliim cavel, 
and desha cavel fees, by the ofBcers of the Company, under the arrange¬ 
ment which had been made, appears to have led, in the progress of this 

settlement, to an agreement with his High¬ 
ness the Nabob of Arcot, which was conclud¬ 
ed in 1800; by which the collection of both 
descriptions of fees, and, with them, the right 
of interference on the part of the Company, 
was relinquished; and by which also the claim of the Nabob, to the 
performance of watching duties in the villages and roads within his 
territories, was relinquished; the Nabob engaging to reimburse the 
Company for the loss sustained, in consequence of their giving up the 
fees in question, and to afford a compensation to the individuals who 
had discharged the cavelly duties, but who had been deprived of their 
emoluments. 


Political Despatch, 9th Oct. 
1800. 

General Report of Revenue 
Board, 20th Feb. 1801. 


It having been long a principle, among the Poligars, to conceal from 
others all knowledge of their ancient privileges, as it had been, to add to 
them by every act of fraud and violence, the Collector was not able to 
obtainany accurate accounts of the resoiircesof their lands. The dufters 
or official registers of Tinnevelly were consulted : but they afforded no 
other information, as to the assessments of the ryots in former years, and 
of the aggregate receipts which they yielded to the Poligars, than what 
was to be found in the records of the loose and corrupt management 
which pervaded the province since the time of Isooph Oawn ; and from 
which it was difficult to distinguish between the produce and collections, 
while the assessments were so entirely without consistency or regard to 
the comparative capacities of each Pollam, as to bear a strong confirmation 
to the fact, that the private nuzzers or irregular collections, did alone 
very greatly exceed the peshcush. Those accounts were also consulted, 
which had been kept of the revenues derived from the Pollams during 
the short intervals that this country had been assigned to the Company; 
but it was not from such documents, that much information was to be 
collected. 

As therefore a settlement could not be concluded with the Poligars, 
on a correct principle, with reference to the value of the lands, the 
arrangement made for 1799—1800, was considered as temporary. All 
lands in the possession of the Poligars, or from which they collected the 
rents, which did not properly belong to their own villages, were resum¬ 
ed under this settlement; and an amount of revenue was stipulated 
for, on account of their respective Pollams, which exceeded their pay¬ 
ments, in all former years, no less than 117 per cent. The increase 
thus made to their tribute, was principally derived from the sum at 
which their militaiy services were commuted. 
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Commitfcee have already stated, that six of the Pollams had, on 
the re-establishment of tranquillity in the province, been incorporated 
with the Circar lands. Several other Pollama had been transferred to the 
management of the Company at an antecedent period : and on declaring 
the assessment which had been temporarily formed for the lands in the 
possession of the Poligars, several of them preferred surrendering their 
villages to the Collector, until the exact amount of their revenues should 
be ascertained, to paying the junimas at which they were rated. In 
all these Pollams, the Collector appears to have directed his particular 
attention to the acquirement of every information in his power, with 
respect to their internal affairs, the rates of assessment which existed, 
and the abuses whicK were practised under the Poligar system, that 
could be obtained by consulting such records and accounts as existed ; 
hy employing native agency, and by his own personal investigations. 

The public dues from the dry grain lands were realized, by farm¬ 
ing them to the head inhabitants of the villages. The tax on dry grain 
culture, which constituted the grand source of land-revenue, was not 
regulated on any fixed or regular principle, but varied in every vil¬ 
lage. These inequalities having been ascertained, they were adjusted 
with reference to the rates existing in the neighbouring countries, 
assisted by a measurement of the fields, and a full communication 
and discussion with the people themselves; and the lands yielding 
such produce, were rented by villages to the head inhabitants for 
a specific sum. It appears, that a very small part of the little there 
was of paddy lands, was in the possession of the ryots, being kept by 
the Poligars in their own hands, and cultivated by slaves, who received 
no share of the crop, but were allowed a certain quantity of grain, for 
their daily subsistence. The toarum, or share which the inhabitants 
had formerly enjoyed, from the lands of this description, was, generally 
speaking, one-half, as in other parts of the country. One of these 
measures adopted by the Collector, was to restore this share to the 
cultivators, having in each particular case, been so defined and deter¬ 
mined, as that upon occasions of complaint, it might be at once dis¬ 
tinctly ascertained where justice ended and oppression began. As the 
pioduce from the paddy lands was, from local circumstances, extremely 
fiuctuating in its amount, and as the inhabitants were averse to enter 
into village settlements for the Government share, it was either collect- 
fi’om the cultivator, or the value of it was received in cash, 
ihe arrangements which he made were attended by a still greater 
increase of revenue, than had resulted from the settlements he had 
toiled for those lauds, which continued in the possession of the Poligars • 
and the punctuality and ease with which the collections were realized 
m both cases, evinced, that in the one, the jummas or rents which had 
been agreed upon with the Poligars, and in the other, the rates of 
assessment which had been established in the forfeited and assumed 
Pollams, did not exceed the limits of a moderate and just demand, 
xour Committee find, that in the year 1801, a second insurrection 

PabUo Despatch, 5th Aug. Southern Pollams ; which 

considered to have been connected with 
another, which at that period existed, in 
the Dindigul and Malabar countries. 

This insurrection was effectually crushed 
by the proceedings of the military force, de- 
tached for that purpose, 


1801 

Commercial Despatch, 2nd 
Sept. 1801. 

Militai*y Despatches, 15th 
Oct. and 23rd March 1801, 
and 29th May 1802. 
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THE PERMANENT ASSESSMENT OF THEIR ESTATES 


The orders which had been issued in the former war with the 
Poligars in 1799, to demolish their forts, and to abolish their inilitai*y 
establishments; but which had been but partially executed, were, on 
this latter occasion, carried into effect; and measures were adopted 
for discovering such arms as might have been concealed, and for pre¬ 
venting the use and manufacture of weapons of offence by the inha¬ 
bitants. Severe examples were also made of some of the Poligars, who 
had been principal actors in the disturbances. They were deprived of 
their Pollams, and some of them, capitally punished. Among these, 
were three Poligars, whose lands were conferred on other Poligars, 
in suitable divisions, on the principles of a permanent zemindary 
tenure; as a reward for the fidelity which they had displayed to the 
Company's Government. The jumma was declared to be progres¬ 
sive for several years, and afterwards to remain unalterable, at an 
amount which was calculated to be equal to two-thirds of the gross 
collections. 

The strong measures adopted in consequence of the second rebel¬ 
lion, having produced the effect of general obedience to the authority 
of Government, and being well calculated to secure the allegiance of 
the Poligars for the future, were soon after followed up by the exten¬ 
sion of the principles of a permanent zemindary assessment through¬ 
out the Pollams in Tiunevelly; as well in those, that remained in the 
hands of the Poligars, as those that had been assumed. A report was 
received from the special Commission, on the arrangements which they 
proposed for this purpose, in the month of May 1803; and they were 
a few months afterwards carried into effect by the Collector. 

The report of the Commissioners was founded on the communica¬ 
tions and statements, which had been receiv¬ 
ed from the Collector during the latter penod 
of his management of the country; and which, 
in their judgment, furnished ample mate¬ 
rials for determining the amount of revenue, 
at which the Poligars should be permanently assessed. 

Of the Pollams that remained in the hands of the poligars, which 
were fourteen in number, the permanent assessment was, with some 
few exceptions, less than the peshcush settled in the year 1799—1800. 
In the larger Pollams, if varied in its pi‘oportion to the computed re¬ 
sources, from 64 to 67 per cent.; and in the smaller ones, from 41 to 
49 per cent.; the expenses of management being relatively less in the 
former, than in the latter. Among these, were the three Pollams which 
had been previously bestowed on certain Poligars for their good conduct 
and assistance during the last rebellion, under the permanent zemin¬ 
dary tenures. In order to render this reward the more substantial 
and distinguished, a reduction was made in the jumma, at which they 
had been fixed. , ^ n 

The Pollams that had been voluntarily transferred to the Collec¬ 
tor, for the purpose of ascertaining their actual condition, which were 
likewise eleven in number, were restored to the parties, at the rates 
of jumma fixed upon them. 

Of the two other Pollams, one of which had been assumed, and 
the other sequestered for several years; the former, was restored to 
its original holder ; the latter, to the surviving heir. 

There remained three forfeited Pollams, which were sold at public 
auction. 


Eeporfc of Collecfcor, dated 
80th Sept. 1808; and Report of 
Special Commission, dated 6th 
AprU 1803. 

Appendix No. 27. 
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southern Poligar countries are principally situated in the pro¬ 
vince of Tinnevelly. The other lands which come under this descrip¬ 
tion in that part of the Peninsula, are situated contiguously to them; 
and consisted, on their acquisition by the Company, of the Pollams of 
Shevagunga, of Kamnad, of Manapara, Madura, and Nuttum. 

The Pollams of Shevagunga and Ramnad, were permanently assess¬ 
ed at the same time, as those of Tinnevelly; the former, at the rate of 
jumma which yielded an augmentation of revenue to the extent of 50 
per cent, on the peshcush before collected ; and the latter, at two-thirds 
of the average gix)ss collections during the preceding 5 years, affording 
an increase of 55 per cent, of revenue. The Poligar of Ramnad having 
been disposed in 1795, on account of his cruelties, tyranny, and other 
misconduct, an agreement was entered into with the Nabob of Arcot, 
for the better Government of the country; by which it was made over 
to the sole and absolute charge of the Company for three years. It was 
however continued under the management of the British Collector, un¬ 
til settled in prepetuity; on which occasion, it was granted to the sister 
of the expelled Poligar. 

Before your Committee close their observations upon the system 
adopted towards the southern Poligars of the Carnatic, they will shortly 
advert to the condition of those feudatories, prior to their subjugation, 
and since its completion. Prom the detailed correspondence^ which 
passed at Fort St. George, in the progress of this arduous reform, much 
useful information may be extracted ; and your Committee believe, that 
many of the regulations then adopted, may be successfully applied in 
subduing that ferocious anarchy, noticed in a former part of their Re¬ 
port, as disgracing the name and authority of the Company in part of 
the Bengal possessions. Before this reform was accomplished in Tin- 
uevelly, life and property were exposed to shocking outrages, similar to 
those which now distract the provinces of Bengal, where gang 
robbery prevails; and the Poligars of the south, like the dacoits of 
Bengal, exhibited a practical example of the calamities brought upon 
a pea*ceful and industrious people, by the neglect or subversion of their 
ancient institutions, and by the licentious rage of the most cruel pas- 
mons of mankind, unchecked by any system of efficient Police, or 
internal village Government. The means by which these enormous 
evils were subdued, and their recurrence prevented in the Carnatic 
your Committee have considered with particular gratification: for' 
after the happy experience of nearly ten years of internal peace and 
prosperity m the southern countries of the Peninsula, therein be no 
doubt of the tmbh of the sentiments delivered by the special Commis- 
Government of Fort St. George, on the subject in the 

year loUo. 

In addressing the Goverament at that period, the special Com- 
SwervatiM^*^ interesting Report, with the following 

it " a .I’eyiew of the whole arrangement now submitted to 
» Council, we have the honour to observe, that the 

subjugation of the Poligars of 
‘‘Sr? Kamnad, .appear to have beeleffec- 

^^tual, and that the firmness and perseverance with which those 

» Kr? ^^7 actually produced that change 

^ lathe state of the provinces which was indispensablv requisite to 
convert the ferocious and turbulent character of the Poligar te^re fnto 
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the peaceful and beneficial condition of the zemindar. Under the form- 
er description, these valuable lands contributed the sum of pagodas 
1,68,304, to the purpose of general Government j whilst the mainte- 
nauce of their armed retainers, amounting to about 100,000 ; instead 
of contributing to the preservation of internal tranquillity, demanded a 
constant and vigilant attention to the means of augmenting the regular 
force stationed in the southern provinces. Under the proposed plan of 
settling the Pollams, the permanent assessment of the lands which we 
have proposed, combined with the resumption of the cavelly, which 
has been already carried into eifect, will be attended with an aug- 
mentation of the public revenue, to the extent of star pagodas 1,76,378 
per annum ; while the necessary operation of the change, by directing 
the attention of the zemindars to the improvement of agriculture, and 
the arts of peace, must daily tend to diminish the former jealousy of 
their military condition, and to discharge the Government from the 
expense of those armaments, which have been repeatedly attended 
with heavy disbursements of the public treasury, and with severe loss 
of its soldiers and subjects. Impressed with these sentiments, it is 
with peculiar satisfaction that we direct the attention of your Lord- 
ship in Council, to the concluding declaration which the superin- 
tendence of the southern provinces, during the eventful period of the 
** last four years, has enabled the Collector, Mr. Lushington, to pro- 
nounce with confidence, ‘ That nothing appears to be wanted to con- 
solidate foundations of internal order and peace, but the establish- 
ment of the settlement recommended, the abolition of the customs, 
and the regulation of the Police.^^ ^ 

By the energy and justice of Government (the Collector proceeds 
to observe) the rebellions have been subdued, the oppressed have been 
upheld and exalted, the obedient have been liberally rewarded, and 
the extinction of a divided authority, has restored the fairest province 
of the Carnatic, from an acknowledged state of anarchy and confusion, 
to a state of subordination and prosperity.—Mr. Lushington^s general 
^^acquaintance with the state of the revenues under this presidency, 
and his successful experience in the practical administration of them, 
entitled his opinions to the greatest degree of respect; and we have 
had the most satisfactory proofs of the zeal with which he has devoted 
his labour and talents to the public service. We deem it to be 
our duty to inform your Lordship in Council, that the information 
" submitted to us by that gentleman has been satisfactorily digested; 
and that, in the opinions which he has suggested, for our considera- 
tion, he has manifested an intimate knowledge of the principles and 
operation of the system of permanent revenue.^^ 

Prom this period, the increased tribute of the Poligars has been 
punctually paid, no blood has been shed, and no treasure expended m 
military operations against them; and the surrounding districts have 
enjoyed tranquillity under the revival of their ancient system of village 
Police. 

The same course of measures with respect to village Police, appear 
to have been pursued by other Collectors, in the Mysore and Carnatic 
territories, and has been followed by the same happy effects; more 
especially in the Ceded districts, where they were made a Pi’^^ry and 
anxious object of care and attention on the part of Colone* Munro 
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Reports of Collector; 14tli 
December 1800, and 14th July 
1801. 

Reports of Special Commis¬ 
sion; dated 12th August and 
24th September 1802. 


Your Committee therefore look to the revival of the talliary office in 

Appendix No. 28. sepyity of internal 

Police, ilie manner in which the institution 
was restored to its ancient efficiency in Tinnevelly, and in the Ceded 
districts^ after its resources had been so long usurped^ and in many 
places^ the remembrance of its benefits lost in the cruel outrages of the 
Poligars, affords an example of successful exertion in the officers of the 
Madras Government, worthy of imitation. 

Your Committee do not find that any steps were taken, except 
those of a preparatory nature, for reforming 
the condition of the western Poligars of the 
Carnatic, till 1802. The preparatory steps 
which they here allude to, consisted in the 
issuing a,proclamation in the year 1800 to 
the Poligars, declaring the determination of 
Government to render them subject to its immediate authority, and in 
giving the instructions, which had been already noticed, to Mr. Stratton, 
the Collector of the peahcush, to enquire into the actual state and 
resources of the Pollama. Though the Poligars who were four in 
number, had exercised an independent jurisdiction and power, wholly 
^compatible with their relative situations as dependants of a regular 
Government; yet being more under its eye and control than those of 
the south, they were less disobedient to its authority. When the 
instructions were issued to Mr. Stratton, respecting the Pollams, they 
appear to have been m full possession of them; nor did any circum- 
stances occur, to render the removal of any of them necessary. Hia 
investigations, though not the result of a detailed management of any 
of the Pollams, supplied hiin with a body of information on the res¬ 
pective points, to which his attention had been directed, highly 
honourable to his integrity, industry and talents ; and the Government 
were enabled thereby to settle the peshoush of the Poligars on per- 
manont principles, aud introduce the same internal arrangements which 
were adopted m the southern Pollams. 

It appears from the accounts of the assessment which was hnallv 
determined upon, consisting of the former peshoush aud the equivalent 
for military service, that a pecuniary augmentation of resources was 
yielded to the Company under that assessment, to the extent of star 
pagodas l>72j29b, while the Poligars were left in the enjoyment of 
an income, which considerably exceeded what had been allowed to the 

in perpetaity.*^^ country, which had been settled 

Adjoining to the western Poligar districts, are several others of 
mfenorconsideiAtion, called the Chittoor Pollams; which cameTnto 

Arcot of 1801. The Poligars had long been refractory and turbulent 
subjects under his Highness a Government, and very backward in the 
«£ Iributo. A dete™in.d ’.dherenS to ar.ai,, 
of conduct, occasioned the necessity of sending a military force against 
them, m the early part of 1804, to recall them to obedience Their 
balances were considerable;—they not only refused to discharge them 
but to acknowledge the authority of the British administration - and 

PoHLr?o'?’'ih vinfavonrable influence o'n the 

districts, who had also evinced a disposition to 
withhold their payments. The detachment which was eSyed to 
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reduce the Ohittoor Poligars to submission, were opposed by open force. 
Two of the most powerful of them, surrendered themselves, at the 
commenoement of military operations. They were removed from the 
district, and granted an allowance equal to one-tenth of the estimated 
revenue received from their lands. The other Poligars having been 
driven from their fastnesses, which were demolished, took refuge in 
the jungles. A Commission was afterwards appointed, to arrange 
the affairs of the country; but they failed in bringing the Poligars to 
terms of accommodation. They were required to account to Govern¬ 
ment for two-fifths of their resources, which was much below the 
usual terms of a zemindary assessment in perpetuity; but this they 
I'efused to do; and a military force having been again despatched 
against them, the district was restored to order and tranquillity in the 
1 aginning of 1805. Two of the Poligars had capitulated; and they 
were granted an allowance equal to 18 per cent, of the value of their 
lands, which were declared forfeit. The five remaining Pollams were 
assumed, until they should be surveyed and their value fully ascer¬ 
tained; pensions being, in the mean time, allowed to the Poligars, on 
the same principles as to those whose lands had been forfeited. 

The whole of the Pollams of Ohittoor having come under the 
charge of the Company's Collector, the same system of fixed rents on 
the lands of each ryot, and the same mode of realizing them, was 
resorted to, which were then in practice in the Circar lands in the 
Peninsula, and has been attended with a considerable increase of re¬ 
venue. It does not appear that the Poligars have yet been restored 
to their possessions. They have, however, been allowed to participate 
in the augmentation of revenue received from the Pollams; their per¬ 
centage, which was in the first instance allowed to them on the former 
collections, having been, in the year 1805, regulated with reference to 
the receipts of the Collector, during the two first years of his admin¬ 
istration of the affairs of these Pollams. 


Your Committee will now explain to the House, the nature of that 
change of revenue management, which was introduced into the Havelly 
lands, to which they have before adverted, as having taken place in 
the year 1808. This change consisted in a recurrence under modified 
rules, to the plan of village settlements; which had formerly been 
adopted in the different districts, but which had been progressively 
superseded by the more detailed system of collecting the rents from 
each individual cultivator, by the means of native servants employed 
under the immediate authority of the Collectors. 

It appears to have been first carried into effect in the province of 
Taujore, in the year 1807, in consequence 
of a recommendation of a Committee, which 
had been appointed toinvestigate the revenue 
affairs of that province, and the principles on 
which the land assessment had been formed. 
It farther appears that in the same year, Mr. John Hodgson (a 
Member of the Board of Kevenue, who wae also on© of the Tanjore 
Committee) having been deputed by the Government to visit the pro¬ 
vince of Tionevelly, and the districts of Coimbatore, for a similar pur¬ 
pose, had proposed that the system of village settlements, should also 
be introduced into those countries, 


Revenue Letters from Fort 
St. George, 6th March 1807, 
21st October 1807, and 24th 
December 1807. 
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Instructions to Board of 
Revenue ; dated 28th Nov. and 
5th Deo. 1807. 

Report of Board to Govern¬ 
ment ; dated 25th April 1808. 

Proceedings of Government j 
25th May 1808. 


A'^The reports received from Mr. HodgsoD, afford a very perspicuous 

aualysis of the history of the revenue affairs 
of the countries to which they relate. They 
were referred to the Board of E-evenue, under 
instructions to state their sentiments in re¬ 
gard to the expediency of carrying into effect 
the arrangement, therein suggestedin all the 
territory then under ryot-war management, 
as being a plan of settlement more nearly approximating to that of estates 
permanently assessed. The Board in their answer to this reference, 
detailed at length the grounds on which they deemed it to be desirable 
that the measure in question should be adopted. The "Government con¬ 
curred with them in opinion ; and directed the necessary steps to be 
taken, for introducing the proposed system of village rents into all the 
Circar lands under the presidency of Fort St. George; and circular in¬ 
structions for that purpose were issued by the Board to all the Collec¬ 
tors (except those of Malabar and Canara) in whose districts a permanent 
settlement had not yet been established, nor village rents introduced: 
viz., the Collectors of the Ceded districts, the northern and southern 
divisions of Arcot, and of Coimbatore, and the districts of Trichinopoly 
and Tinuevelly. 

According to the principles prescribed for the formation of the vil¬ 
lage settlements, the chief cultivators were to farm the revenues of their 
respective villages, fora period of three years, upon such terms as, with 
reference to the accounts of cultivation, and of the demand and actual 
collections of each village for a serious of years, might be deemed ade¬ 
quate, moderate, and equitable; but in districts in which a survey rent 
had been completed, they were to be regulated with reference to the 
payments made by the ryots under such survey assessment. The rents 
determined upon, were to be payable, under all circumstances, extraor¬ 
dinary calamities excepted; in which case, an abatement of the rent was 
to be granted, at the discretion of Goverumeut; and as, in some particular 
villages, the effects of adverse seasons, or other adventitious evils, 
might have been experienced in so great a degree, that the accounts of 
former years might not furnish a result sufficiently favourable to the 
btate, to be taken as the basis of a triennial lease; and as the means 
also of the inhabitants, in such a state of things, might not prove such 
as to ensure the due discharge of a rent equal to what, under this mode 
of lease, in reference to the period of it, it would be proper to stipulate 
for, even should the renters be disposed to accede to it, the Collectors 
were permitted, where it might be considered expedient, to make the 
rents progressive, to defer the adoption of a triennial lease, or to limit 
the engagements to the term of one year, and to conclude them, either 
with the ryots of the villages collectively or individually, as under the 
former system, and upon such conditions as might be best calculated to 
secure the Company against any unnecessary loss of revenue. It was 
also directed, that where the right denominated meeraasee existed, the 
rents were, in every practicable case, to be concluded with all the 
Meerassadars of each village, who were to be held jointly as well as seve¬ 
rally responsible for the amount; the personal and real property of the 
actual defaulters being, however, in the first instance, liable for the 
balances; and the difference only (in the event of their property being 
msuflacient to answer the demand) to be made good by the other Meeras¬ 
sadars of the same village, under their joint agreement with the officers 
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of Government. In cases in which any of the Meerassadars refused 
to accede to reasonable terms of rent, the Collectors were authorized 
to enter into engagements with one or more Meerassadars; and should 
the whole of them refuse to do so, to come to terms with any other 
individuals, who might be willing to engage in such contracts, or to 
continue the ryot-war mode of collection. In those districts where the 
right of meerassee was not understood or defined, a preference was to 
he given to the Potails or heads of villages, by whatever name they 
might be distinguished, and even to the common resident inhabitants, 
over strangers, who had no permanent connection with the villages. It 
was also enjoined, that in all cases the renters who might contract for the 
revenues of villages, should be required to grant Pottahsto the cultivat¬ 
ing ryots, for their mutual security against loss on the one hand, and 
oppression on the other; and that no obstacles might be opposed by the 
lease holders, to the prosecution of the survey, or the equalization of the 
rates. In districts, where these necessary objects had not been accom¬ 
plished, it was considered proper to provide for the prosecution thei*eof, 
by a separate clause in the engagements formed with the I'enters. 

The reasons which led to this alteration in the system of conducting 
the revenue concerns in the Havelly lands, are stated by the Revenue 
Board and by the Government, to be, its comparative economy; the 
trouble and inconvenience which attended the collection of the rents of 
each individual cultivator by the officers of Government; a desire to 
prepare the way for a permanent assessment of the lands, as your Com¬ 
mittee conclude, on those principles on which the measure had been 
adopted in other portions of the territories of Fort St. George; and 
lastly, considerations connected with the system of judicature which 
had recently been extended to all the districts, into which zemindary 
assessments in perpetuity had not been introduced, under regulations 
passed for that purpose in the year 1806. The considerations here re¬ 
ferred to, as constituting an incompatibility 
between ryot-war rents, and the judicial sys¬ 
tem, appear to have turned on the impedi¬ 
ments to the ready realization of the public 
revenue from the ryots, in consequence of its 
being required by the prescriptions of the law, 
that in the settlement of disputes respecting land-revenue payments, 
and in recovering arrears due, the same formal process must be gone 
through, however small the amount. The inconvenience thus experi¬ 
enced, appears to have been represented by several of the Collectors, 
and by Mr. Hodgson, in the report be made on the revenues of Coim¬ 
batore. 

The method of conducting the affairs of the land-revenue which 
was thus superseded, has been shown, by your Committee, to have been 
resorted to, at different periods, as the state of the provinces admitted of 
its application. In the province of Malabar, it took effect shortly before 
the expiration of the quinquennial leases formed with the Rajahs and 
Nairs, in the year 1796 : in Canara, it was found to obtain pretty gener¬ 
ally throughout the country, on the acquisition of it: in the districts 
coded by the Nizam, it was at once resorted to, by the Collector appointed 
to the charge of them; and in the Carnatic, it was adopted, in most of 
the districts, in the years 1803 and 4; though it could not be said to have 
been properly introduced in some of them, till several years afterwards. 

The degree of advantage which has been derived from this system 


Extracts from Beports as to 
the diflBculty of recovering 
Arrears of Kevenue by the 
Judidial Process under Ryot- 
rrox Settlements. 
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^TOjrc^nue administ/mtiion, must have depended upon the length of 
time, that it had an operation; on the talents, energy and other qua¬ 
lifications of the Collectors, and on various adventitious circumstances, 
as connected with the local state of the district. 

The Board of Revenue in their report, and the Madras Government 
in their proceedings respecting the establishment of triennial village 
leases, admit, that the ryot-war annual settlements which they have 
supplanted, were attended with the beneficial effects, which your Com¬ 
mittee have described to have resulted from them j in reference to the 
acquisition of revenue information, the just ascertaining of the dues 
of Government, and the rights of the cultivators, the defeating of the 
interested confederacies of the inhabitants, and the delivering of the 
inferior from the oppression of the superior ryots; and they expressed 
their hope, that these objects, had been in a great degree, attained. 
Your Committee are, however, inclined very much to doubt, whether, 
even in those parts of the Company's territory, where the system of 
collecting the revenues of Government from each cultivator by its own 
ofl&cers, had been the longest in operation, it has not been discon¬ 
tinued ; before all the advantages it was capable of yielding, had been 
duly realized; before it was possible to have investigated, defined, and 
adjusted all the rights of Government, and those connected with the 
soil; before various other matters relating to the interests, both of the 
sovereign power and the subject, had been accurately understood and 
arranged; and before the mass of the people, had become so well 
acquainted with the genius and spirit of our Government, and its just 
intentions and principles, as should confirm their confidence in it, into 
a settled and habitual feeling. 

It is therefore matter of regret, that any circumstances should 
have existed, to render the abandonment of ryot-war settlements neces¬ 
sary, more especially in those Collectorships in which they had been of 
more recent introduction. 

The proceedings with relation to the change of system which your 
Appendix No. 30. Committee have adverted to, are explained 

in a revenue despatch of the 24th October 
1808, and in the report of the Board of Revenue and proceedings 
thereon which accompanied it. 

In another revenue despatch since received bearing date the 6th 
February 1810, and in the documents transmitted with that letter, your 
Committee are also supplied with a view of the result of the village 
settlements, during the first year, in the districts ceded by the Nizam 
in the southern and northern divisions of Arcot, Nellore and Ongole^ 
Tmnevelly and Madura, comprisiug, with the exception of the Pollams 
of Imnevelly,andthe Dindigul and Ramnad country, six entire Collec¬ 
torships. These are the latest accounts which have been received 
in Bngland, in relation to those settlements. Of the measures adopted 
for applying the village system, in the two divisions of Coimbatore and 
the dmtnct of Palnaud, no statement has yet reached the India House. 

Your Committee find, from an examination of the documents above 
referred to, that in considerable tracts of country, the Collectors 
had not been able to conclude triennial village leases, and were 
under the necessity of adhering to the ryot-war annual settlements ; 
m consequence, as it appears of the Potails and other inhabitants 
having declined to become renters, on the terms proposed to them, 
as not leaving a sufficient profit to enable them to undertake the risk 
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of a lease settlement for three years, with reference to the possible 
contingencies of unfavourable seasons. 

It further appears to your Committee, that in most of the Collec- 
torships, the renters were required to stipulate for an amount of rent, 
which not only exceeded what was realized from the districts in the 
preceding year, under the former mode of management; but genei'ally 
for an augmentation of revenue during each year of the lease, or what 
is called ruasud or progressive jummas. 

Youi’ Committee have explained to the House, the manner in 
which the rents of the cultivators were fixed and settled, under the 
ryot-war system of collection; and how it accommodated itself, to 
their means; that there was a standard rent, to which they were 
liable; but that it was so high, as to render them unable to pay it, in 
all seasons, without impoverishing the country, and thereby checking 
and . discouraging agricultural industry: that therefore the actual 
demand on the cultivator, for the year, was not positively determined, 
until the seasons were so far advanced, that a tolerably corr^ect 
ment could be formed of his ability, to satisfy it: that, if the land in 
his possession was able to bear the standard rent, the standard rent 
constituted the payment for which he became answerable; but if the 
state of the produce, and the general circumstances of the ryot, dis¬ 
abled him from engaging on such terms, a proportionable reduction, 
was made in such rent. This principle of regulating and adjusting the 
demand on the cultivatois, appears to your Committee to have pro¬ 
duced the largest amount of revenue that could be collected with 
iustice to the people, where the settlement was rightly formed ; its 
steady and regular realization, of course, depended on the vigilance 
and talents of the Collector; and your Committee have no doubt that 
in the territories which were under the ryot-war rents, and where the 
demand of the State bore so large a proportion to the means of the 
husbandman, as to leave him only a subsistence, m an ordinary year 
of cultivation, no change of system which proceeds on the principle or 
obtaining an immediate increase of revenue from the land, can ever 
continue, without impairing the resources of the country. An increase 
of receipts may certainly be obtained by waste lands brought into 
cultivation, and by the detection of concealed cultivation, or ot 
found to be assessed on too low a scale, through the collusion of the 
cultivators, with the native revenue officers : and these, as appeaa'S to 
vour Committee, were among the means by which an increase ot the 
revenue was effected, in some of the territories to which they here 
allude; and by which, in others, the Collectors were enabled to keep 
up the aggregate receipts from their districts, without augmenting the 
rates of assessment: for the mode of management which then existed 
in them, was calculated to bring to light every irregularity and clan- 
destine proceeding, which went to deprive the Government of its dues, 
of to vXte the rights of the inhabitants. It is not therefore, in the 
SninionTvour cLmittee, to be expected, that in such a country, 
' w^here the ^practice has obtained of collecting the rents 

* Teh cultivaLginhabitant, and where a regular survey has been made, 

any augmentation of land-revenue can be realized, 

StTfntered into with the village renters, 
coUections from the ryots in their villages; 

any legitimate advantages can acCTue to , , c.„Uivation* 

unless It be from the waste lands that may be brought into cultivatio , 
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By 


Beport of Collector of South¬ 
ern Division of Aroot, on Set¬ 
tlement for 1808-9. 

Report of Collector of North¬ 
ern Division of Aroot, on Set¬ 
tlement for 1808-9, 


iurin^ the terra of their leases:—But as the renters are described by 
several of the Collectors, to be as poor as the common ryots, the 
necessary capital will probably be wanting, to enable them to encourage 
agricultural enterprize; and if they possessed the means of doing so, 
it is not likely that they would apply it, to such a purpose, with only 
a temporary and but short interst in the land. It would also, as 
appears to your Committee, be unreasonable to expect, that the other 
ryots of the villages, in such a state of things, paying, as they neces- 
sarily must do, a higher <iv6T(ige rent to the farmer than they formerly 
did to the Company's Collector, should enlarge their undertaking with 
him. 

The question also naturally forces itself on your Committee, what 
security, under the above circumstances, have the Government, for the 
fulfilment of engagements, which provided for a specific annual amount 
of revenue, during a period of three years, and which admit of remissions, 
in no other case, but that of extraordinary calamity ?—On this subject, 
the opinions of some of the Collectors, are clear and explicit. 

the Collector of the southern division of Arcot, it is stated, 
if seasons are bad, they (the leaseholders) 
will not be able to pay the present rent, 
without numbers of them being ruined, and 
the prosperity of the country suffering of 
course, in proportion—and by the Collec¬ 
tor of the northern division, it is stated, that 
if the data, upon which the rents were 
formed, were accurate, and not less favourable than there was reason 
to expect; then, the only probable advantage to the renters is, that 
they will be able to pay their rents to Government, and have a 
surplus sufficient only, for the support of themselves and families."~ 
As to the village renters undertaking any improvements, the Collector 
did not expect it. 

The Assistant Collector of the division, further states, that he 
was convinced that many would not have 
'^agreed to such high rents, did they not 
esj)ect the tanks to be repaired, by Gov¬ 
ernment;" and that they would not have 
taken the villages at all, without an express stipulation to that effect, 
had they not been afraid he should give away the villages, to more 
needy and less conscientious bidders." 

It is also declared, by the Collectors of the Ceded districts, that one 
bad season would render the village renters, 
unable to keep the terms of their leases; 
that a great part of them being, in point of 
circumstances,not more substantial than com¬ 
mon cultivators, their property would hardly be sufficient to make good 
the balances against them ; that the Potails had entered into engage¬ 
ments, merely to prevent strangers from becoming the farmers of their 
village^. 

The first year of the triennial farming contracts, it appears were 
generally favourable to cultivation; and the rents were realized, in 
most of the districts. But your Committee see much reason to believe 
that the renters could not have fulfilled, even in that year, the terms 


Letter of Assistant Collector 
of Northern Division of Aroot, 
on Settlement for 1808-9. 


Reports of Collectors of 
Ceded Districts, on Settlement 
for 1808-9. 
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Report/ 

1808-9. 


on Settlement for 


to which he had agreed, had they not pressed severely on the ryots. It 

is stated by the Collector of the northern di- 
vision of Arcot, that frequent disputes 
y had occurred, between the ryots and the 
renters; the one, complaining of unjust demand; the other, of un- 
necessary and evasive delay, in the payment of their xents and it 
would further appear, from the report of the Collector of the southern 
division, that evils had then resulted, which threatened a revival of 
those oppressions upon the inhabitants, which have been described, as 

formerly practised under the village farming 
Ibid. system. On this subject, he thus expressed 

himself: My apprehensions are very strong, 
that, even in good seasons, the prosperity of the country will suffer 
considerably, from the oppression of the farmers over the inferior ryots. 
This, indeed, is almost past apprehension. It already admits of 
some proof. I have not been able to learn, that a single pottah has 
been issued by them; yet they have made the ryots pay for all shavee 
and poolathy (damaged produce) which was remitted to them, pay 
more, the rent; and in most cases, the full rent, for all waste lands 
cultivated by them, for which, under the old system, they had a 
remission granted them for the first three years/' 


And in another part of his Report, he states it as his opinion, that 
the resources of the country will be found at the end of the leases, 
far more deteriorated than they were.'^ 

Your Committee are the less surprised, at the very unfavourable 
statement thus made by the Collector of the southern division of 
Arcot, in as much as they find, from an examination of the records 
respecting this division of country, that though the sanction of the 
Madras Government had been given, to introduce the ryot-war system, 
as early as the year 1803-4; yet, owing to causes of accidental occur¬ 
rence, which it is not requisite here to explain, little progress was 
made in that work ; in the measures necessary for protecting the ryots, 
or gaining a knowledge of the revenues, or in duly regulating the as¬ 
sessment, until the appointment of the present Collector, Mr. Raven- 
shaw, to the charge of the division, in the latter end of the year 1804-5. 
The state of it, at the commencement of that gentleman's administration 

of its affairs, was thus described by the Board 
* Report of the Board of Re- of ~ 
venue, dated 11th Sept. 1806, tt 
paras. 22 and 23. 

able picture of the state of i ^ ^ 

(or potail) had thought himself warranted in his oppression, by fol- 
lowing the footsteps of his prince. The poor peasant endeavoured to 
elude by fraud, what he could not resist by force; the public servants 
were allowed, by a participation in the spoil, to confederate agamst 
their employers ; whilst the country, suffering under such a oomphoa- 
tion of evils, was accelerated in its process to decay 

The measures employed by the Collector, in forming his settlements 
for tho years 1805-6, in order to reduce the influence of the head inha¬ 
bitants, and to excite the confidence of the great body of the cultivators, 
were, as it appears, from his reports to the Board of Revenue, and 
the recorded testimony of that Board and of the Government, attended 


: Revenue : ^ The examples ot the perni¬ 

cious policy of the late sovereign of the Car¬ 
natic were, as it were embodied in the deplor- 
bhft province in Question. The erammatan 
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most promising effects. An evil, however, which had been ot 
such long continuance, and which had so deeply rooted, was not to be 
easily or speedily subdued. It nevertheless appears, that the adoption 
of a reduced scale of rents, and the operation of the ryot-war principle 
of collection, duly conducted and superintended; having for its leading 
objects, the confining every man to the cultivsition of his own land, and 
defining the specific amount to be paid by each; and thus, securing to 
him the meed of his own industry; had, in the following two years, dur¬ 
ing which the country continued under this system of management, effect¬ 
ed an improvment in its internal condition; which was made evident, 
by a considerable increase of cultivation in each year;—and in this 
short period, the public revenue not only attained its former amount, 
but in the last of those years, it exceeded the jumma of any year, since 
the transfer of the province to the Company, with the single exception 
of one year. The grammatans were confined to their proper duty of 
village Collectors; much was done to remove the inequalities of the 
assessment; Pottahs signed by the Collector and his assistants were 
granted to each individual cultivator, specifying the rent he was to 
pay; the grammatans were prohibited from collecting any thing more 
from the ryots, than the pottah demand; while the latter, became 
encouraged to resist the exactions of the native servants, from a confi¬ 
dence in the protecting power of the Government. The sentiments of 
the Court of Directors on this favourable state of things, in the southern 
division of Arcot, are thus expressed to the Government abroad, in a 
revenue despatch of the 24th April 1811: ''This (referring to the 
augmentation of revenue) is a strong proof of the growing industry 
" and exertion, which is represented in the letters of Mr. Ravenshaw, the 
"^Collector, to prevail among the ryots, in consequence of the improved 
" administration of the revenue of those districts; and we trust that 
no encouragement will be wanting on your part, to foster and 
" strengthen the sentiments of respect and confidence, which the iuha- 
" bitants seem so willing to entertain towards our Government. 

" It is particularly gratifying to us, to learn that the collections 
are made with facility, that the process is conducted without fraud 
on the part of the cultivator, or force on ours; and that they are truly 
" sensible of the value of the benefits, which it has been our invariable 
" wish, and first endeavour to confer upon them.^* 

Your Committee have deemed it proper to bring under the notice 
of the House, this gratifying instance of a province, which was, in so 
short a space of time, restored from a condition of the lowest depres- 
sion, to one of comparative prosperity. In a former part of their 
Report, they had occasion to state another extraordinary instance of 
the same kind, in regard to the management of the Ceded districts, 
during the seven years they were under the enlightened superintend" 
ence of Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Munro. They both furnish unde¬ 
niable proofs of the important good effects which have resulted from the 
establishment of moderate rents, and especially a system of adequate 
potection to individual rights and property. The amelioration which 
has taken place m the condition of the provinces, which the Committee 
have here particularly referred to, and which, in a greater or lesl 
degree, has been produced in the other parts of the modern territory 
under the Madras Presidency, is undoubtedly in a great measure, to be 
ascribed to the talents, activity, zeal and experience of the Collectors • but 
your Committee are thoroughly satisfied, that all these qnahties combined 
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could not have enabled them^ so generally to have improved the situa¬ 
tion of the provinces under their charge, had they not paid particular 
regard to moderation of rent. The great practical principle enforced 
in all their reports, by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, and the other Col¬ 
lectors, whose revenue administration has been the most prosperous; 
the principle on which they acted themselves, when left to their own 
discpetion, and which they never ceased to press on their assistants, 
was this, that to enable a country which had been long oppressed, to 
attain to a flourishing state, assessment must first be low, aud can be 
increased only, with its increasing improvement, and that one year of 
over assessment would throw it back, beyond the power of several 
years of favourable seasons, again to recover. 



Your Committee cannot, therefore, advert to the late change of 
system, which has been introduced into most of the districts where ryot- 
war settlements prevailed, and which have proceeded on the principle 
of generally augmenting the rents, and on a scale of increase in each 
year, during the short period of a triennial lease; without entertaining 
apprehensions of the unfavourable effects it may have, on the wel¬ 
fare of the country, more especially as the business of realizing the 
I'evenue from the ryots in the villages, may now be considered as 
being virtually left to the renters, who stand in the same situation 
with relation to the ryot, in which the European Collectors before 
did; while the only remedy within the reach of the ryot, in case of 
oppression, must be sought, through a judicial proceeding. But it is 
of the policy of the principle of restoring the Potails and other head 
inhabitants of villages, to the capacity in which they before stood, of 
farmers of their villages, and in which they practised injustice, in so 
many various ways upon the inferior ryots, that the Committee more 
particularly doubt; fearing, as they cannot but do, for the reasons they 
have stated, that a revival of that tyranny and those exactions, which 
once, and at no distant time, were so customary, will be the necessary 
consequence. It was a similar feeling which induced the Court of 
Directors, in a revenue despatch of the 30th August 1809, when speak¬ 
ing of the ryot-war settlement in Nellore and Ongole for the year 1805-6 
and alluding to the idea, then in contemplation abroad, of extending 
a permanent zemindary assessment to those districts, to express them¬ 
selves to the Madras Government, as follows : Until the influence of 
the village Chiefs over the cultivators be destroyed, aud those preju- 
dices which had contributed to the evils prevailing were reinoved, 
the people were not prepared to receive the benefits, which it was 
the object of the British Government to confer upon them.^" That the 
Potails have again returned ^o their oppressive practices, in several of 
the districts, has been shown ; and that the Courts of Justice can aff^^d 

but very inadequate means of redress to tne 
Eeport on Settlement for injured, would appear, from what is stated 
1808-9. that subject, by the Collector of the south¬ 

ern division of Arcot, when speaking of the numerous complaints 
■which had been made to him, by the inhabitants, of acts of oppression: 
" I have no power (he says) to grant redress; I can only refer them, 
“ to the Court; and the Court, if it did nothing eke, would not have 
«time to redress all such grievances, even if they came Jn* 

“ the road to justice is so clogged with forms, &c., that mne out of ten 
“ of such grievances, never can come before it. 
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lieporfc of Revenue Board j 
dated 26th April 1808. 
Appendix No. 80. 


four Committee have stated, that the Government were princi¬ 
pally influenced, in their determination to resort to triennial village 
leases, by the unsuitableness of the new code for the administration 
of justice, which had recently extended to the districts under ryot-war 
settlements, to that mode of management. It has also been explained, 
in what this unsuitableness consisted. Entertaining the sentiments 
which they have expressed, respecting the effects of ryot-war settle¬ 
ments, they must lament that any circumstances should have occurred, 
to which they should be made to yield. 

It is stated by the Board of Revenue, that it would have been 
inconsistent, unsafe, and impossible then to 
have deviated*^ from the system of juris¬ 
prudence which had been established. It is 
not to the present purpose of the Committee, 
to enter on the general merits of that system, as applied to the Madras 
possessions; but they must observe, that if the ryot-war mode of ad¬ 
ministering the revenues of an Indian country, be, as they conceive, and 
as the Board of Revenue seem to admit it to have been, the best calcu¬ 
lated to ij^etrieve the energies of the country,^^ to reform the manners 
** of the people,^^ ** to emancipate the inferior from the thraldom of 
superior ryots,to develope the capacities of the country,and, to 
remedy the inveterate abuses of the Mahomedan Government if, 
from such a mode of revenue administration, has flowed encouragement 
of industry, protection from injustice, extension of agriculture, and 
augmentation of revenue, it is not in the minds of your Committee to be 
doubted, that the accomplishment of objects of such paramount import¬ 
ance to the permanent welfare and improvement of the country, ought 
not to be sacrificed, even for a time, to forms of process and modes 
of judicial proceeding. 

Nor does it appear to your Committee, that the inconvenience 
which was felt from the process of the Courts of Justice, in recovering 
arrears of revenue, and in the settlement of disputed cases of demand, 
has been, in any material degree remedied, by a recurrence to village 
leases. I he Collectors and their servants are relieved from this 
inconvenience; but it still exists, transferred as it is to the village 
farmoi's; who, as it has been before observed, stand in the same situa- 
which the Collector before did, in relation to the cultivators. 
Ihe village farmers will experience the same kind of obstacles in 
collecting the rents of their villages, and will be subject to the same 
kind of vexatious impediments from litigious and designing ryots, 
unless they substitute the hand of power for the rule of law. As the 
engagements of the Potails are for three years, instead of for one year, 
which was the case under the ryot-war assessments, the frequency of 
applications to the Courts, have been probably lessened; but the evil 
must, in the nature of things, exist to a great extent, under any other 
than a less dilatory and troublesome form of process. 

It is represented by the Board ol^ Revenue, in their report, in favour 
of tho village system of rent, which has been described, that it was, 
at least, as old as the age of Menu but if by this, it be, meant that 
such a mode of settlement was, in conformity to the general and 
settled practice of the Hindoo Governments, the fact appears to be at 
variance with such information as the Committee have been able to 
collect, in their enquiries upon that subject. The usual course pursued 
by them, for the realization of their territorial revenue, appears to have 
[VoB, IL] Y5 
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been, to collect it from those having an interest in the cultivation of 
the soil, either in proprietary right, or as tenants, through the medium 
of their own officers. They may have farmed out the revenues of a 
whole village or more, to the head inhabitants, on terms of specific 
contract; but were this occurred, the Committee believe it to have 
been a deviation from the general rule. In the latter periods of 
the Mahomedan dominion, the system of farming the revenues, by 

degrees, came into very general use; and 
to this, it is believed may be traced, the 
origin of most of the Z6mind.ars in the 
Bengal provinces, and in the Northern Cir¬ 
cars, They were, as it is now pretty clearly 
ascertained, in general, no other than the 
revenue - servants of districts or subdivisions 
of a province, who, as the Committee have 
formerly ^iplained, were obliged, by the con¬ 
ditions on which they held their office, to account for the collections 
they made, or the share of the crop they received from the ryots, to the 
governing power in whose service they were employed; and for which 
service, they were in the eujoyment of certain rernuneratory advantages, 
regulated on the principle of a percentage or commission on the reve¬ 
nues, within the limits of their local charge ; but having in tbe process 
of time, and during periods of revolution, or of weakness in the sover¬ 
eign authority, acquired an influence and ascendancy, which it was 
difficult to keep within the confines of official duty, it was found con¬ 
venient to treat with them, as contractors for the revenues of their 
respective districts; that is, they were allowed, on stipulating to pay 
tbe State a certain sum for such advantage for a given period, to ap¬ 
propriate the revenues to their own use and profit ; the amount of the 
sum for which they engaged, depended on the relative strength or 
weakness of the parties; the ability of the Government to enforce, or 
of the zemindar to resist. In this situation of things, the practice of 
Bub-renting naturally ensued: and the detail of the farming system 
would extend itself, to single villages. In the Carnatic territory, where 
large tracts were leased by the Nabob Mahomed Ally, bo individuals, 
for a greater or lesser number of years, under engagements entered into, 
at the seat of his residency; it was fouud, on that territory being an¬ 
nexed to the British possessions, that the revenues of each village were 
generally sub-rented to the Potails, But in the districts ceded by the 
Nizam, and in the Mysore country, which also passed from the rule of 
Mahomedan princes, to that of the East India Company, sub-renting 
by villages, was by no means universal; though it existed bo a consi¬ 
derable extent. Whole districts were still under ryot-war rents: rents, 
not farmed to the potails of villages, but which were collected by the 
Potails, in the name and for the use of Government, in their natural and 
constitutional character, as the agents or Superintendents of the villages 
to which they belonged, agreeably to the ancient practice of the Hin¬ 
doos; and, as your Committee may add, according to the institutions 
of their native rulers; for according to those institutions, as they have 
been explained in a foregoing part of this Report, the Potail, in the cha¬ 
racter above-mentioned, and also the Curnum, or village accountant, has 
from the earliest times, been in the possession of a rent-free portion of 
land, and in the enjoyment of regular and established perquisites 


attached to their offices. 
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^ ifour Committee have stated, that in considerable tracks of country, 
jhe Collectors were under the necessity of adhering to the existing system 
of individual collection, on account of the repugnance of the head inha¬ 
bitants to agree to the terms on which they were required to rent their 
villages, under the triennial leases. This was more particularly experi¬ 
enced, in the Collectorship of Bellary, constituti^^g a division of the 
Ceded districts, in Kellore and Ougole, and in Tanjore: indeed, in the 
former of these Coliectorships, an immediate change of system' was 
altogether abandoned; and in other Coliectorships, the new system, in 
many instances, could only be introduced under an annual engagement. 
The Committee are here induced to notice the refusal of the Potails, 
and other chief inhabitants, to consent to the terms of the village 
leases; because they deem this circumstance in itself, to afford a strong 
presumptive ground for concluding that the terms of rent demanded, 
must have been excessive, under such a mode of settlement: for if but 
a reasonable prospect of any profit had been held out to them, under 
those terms, or if a compliance with them, would not have exposed 
them, to the probable chance of considerable loss, they would naturally 
be desirous of entering into engagements, which would have once more 
restored them to the management of their villages, and have thus 
increased their power and influence. 

Your Committee have also further to observe, that they do not find; 
from any of the documents which have come under their notice, expla- 
I natory of the proceedings of the Board of Revenue and of Government 
in regard to the establishment of triennial village leases, that any steps 
were taken for ascertaining the opinions of the Collectors in the districts 
as to the expediency and fitness of the measure, before it was resolved 
to carry it into effect. The language of the Collectors of the two 
divisions of Arcot, clearly shows, that the adoption of the system did not 

Report on Settlements for ^c^ord with their ideas. The Collector of the 
1808-9. nortnern division speaks of his wish ** to 

t( • i .1 x I, T . afford a fair trial to a system established bv 

superior authoritywhile the Collector of the southern division, allud^ 
°0““'““cation,he had made to the Board of Revenue against the 
new plan of settlement, states, that his opinion on that subject,he saw 
httle reason to alter; but that, on the contrary, every thing he had seen 
Ibid. " since the introduction of the system, con- 

“ A’ “ firmed its justness; but that he had obeyed 

tte Board’s orders, and as he trusted not less zealously than rf the 

th^SsfvL^ro? i,. speaking of the increase of revenue under 

*-ti, * 1 ^^ village settlements, he observes, that it was all 

with the exception of 6,000 star pagodas, that was to he exueeted dnr* 
mg the lease, even with the most favourable seasons for the two succSd" 
ing years, and that under the ryot-war settlements, with such seasons 
there would have been an increasing revenue, every year. « The differ¬ 
ence (he adds) IS what we shall lose by the present system ami T 
do not yet see the probability of any advLtage! at all adequate 

« ^ said, on more than one occasion that 

^ we shall find the resources of the country, at-the end of the lease 
fai more deteriorated than they are at present.” “ There are fsava 

«lA’fovoSfJf'irrthf iill that have been urgid 

« LtTsSorl; “t’ to my mindf he 

“ determined linm, “ P ^ expenence; but as it has been 

[Yor in ^ ^ ^t unnecessary to enter upon such refutation.” 
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THE SENTIMENTS OP THE HOME GOVERNMENT [Mfi 
Though the adoption of triennial village leases, in the extensive 



portion of the Madras territories, which has been described, is intended 
by the Government of Fort St. George to be followed by a permanent 
settlement of the land-revenue; the sentiments and instructions con¬ 


veyed by the Court of Directors,in a despatch 
to Fort St. George, of so recent a date as the 
11th December 1811, show, that they are by 


Revenue Despatch to Fort 
St. George, llth Deo. 18] 1. 


110 means eager for the early establishment of any system of measures, 
that are not only fixed and permanent, but irrevocable also in their 
principle and that they are strongly impressed with the necessity of 
proceeding in such a work, with slow and cautious steps. Referring 
to the adoption of the plan of village rents, in answer to para. 58 to 76,^ 
of the letter of the Madras Government, dated the 24th October 1808, 
signifying their intention to carry that arrangement into effect, they 
thus expressed themselves: 

' In communicating to us in these paragraphs, the measures you 
''have adopted for introducing, at the commencement of Fusly 1218, 

" triennial village leases into the un settled districts under your presidency, 

" as a plan of settlement more nearly approximating to that of estates 
" permanently assessed, you have, as being necessarily connected with 
" this general change of system in those districts, brought under our 
" view, the merits of the differen t modes of revenue administration, of 
" which experiment has been made, and which you deem more or leas 
" applicable to the situation and circumstances of our territories in the 
" Peninsula. 

We are thoroughly sensible that there are questions connected 
" with a decision on this subject, which are of essential moment to the 
prosperity and happiness of the people, as well as to the interests of 
the State; and we entertain a confident hope, that the numerous local 
" enquiriejs which you have of late years instituted, and the valuable 
f' information which has been furnished by some of your ablest ser- 
" vants, will ultimately lead to the establishment of a system, liberal 
" in its principles, equitable and beneficial in its operation, and dura- 
" ble, fron\ the soundness of its constitution.^^ 

It was oilr intention to have communicated to you our sentiments 
" on the general subject to which these paragraphs relate, by the pre- I 
" sent despatch; but the conviction which we entertain of its great || 
" importance in all the practical bearings and relations which belong 
" to it, has induced us for the present, to postpone the execution of 
" this intention, in order that we may bestow upon it, that full and 
deliberate consideration to which it is undoubtedly entitled, and 
" which we propose to give to it, at no distant period.*’ 

" We shall, therefore at this time, content ourselves with stating, 

" that as far as we have yet been able to form a judgment on the sub- 
" ject, we are disposed generally to approve of the village leases 
" which you have granted, and of your having limited thorn to three 
" years, as admitting of an earher correction of errors. 

"We observe that these leases are intended as preparatory to the 
" conclusion of permanent settlements. We desire it, however, to be 
" distinctly understood by you, that we are by no means anxious for 
" the early adoption of that system, in any part of our territories, to 
" which it has not been hitherto extended. We have always enter- 
" tained a full persuasion, and haveuniformly pressed it upon your minds, 

" that before any settlements be formed, that are intended for perma- 
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it is highly nocessary, that the most correct knowledge, which 
it is practicable to obtain, should be acquired, respecting the actual 
’ state and resources of the lands, their capacities of improvement, and 
^Hhe tenures and rights of individuals. Strong and decisive as our 
opinion has invariably been on this point, it has received no small 
confirmation from the experience which, we are sorry to say, has 
been recently afforded us, of the frequent failure of assessments 
formed on the principle to which we allude, in our possessions sub- 
ject to your immediate authority : and we hereby think it proper to 
restrict you, from concluding any settlement of a district in per- 
petuity, without having previously received our specific sanction for 
that purpose ; nor shall we grant that sanction, unless we are put in 
possession of every information necessary to direct our judgment, in 
*^a matter of such essential concern. 

Your Committee think it proper to state, as connected with the 
proceedings of the Board of Revenue and of Government, respecting 
the late change of system in the Madras territories, to which they 
have thus particularly adverted, that they involve a decision on a 
very important question, therein discussed, viz., how far the mode of 
ryot-war-settlements was calculated for permanency?—Opinions had 
been conveyed to the Board of Revenue, at different times, by some 
of the Collectors, who were for rendering that mode of settlement 
permanent, in preference to the zemindary principle; but no specific 
and detailed plan appears to have been submitted, for carrying it into 
practice, until one was proposed by Lieutenant-Colonel Munro, in a 

report, dated the I5th of August 1807. This 
report was taken into consideration by the 
Board of Revenue, when they recommended 
the adoption of village rents; and the plan 
it recommended was negatived, both by 
that Board and the Government, as well as 
the principle on which it was founded. 

It is not the intention of your Committee, to enter upon the practical 
merits of this question ; but, as they cannot but consider it to be one of 
great moment, and as they find that a very different view of it, has been 
taken by a late Gbvernor of Madras ; * and by persons serving under 

that Government, int he RevenueDepartment, 
♦ Lord Wm. Bentinok. whose local knowledge and experience entitle 

their opinions to much attention ; they consi¬ 
der, that the house would desire to bo made acquainted with what has 
passed on this subject. 

Your Committee find, that thezemindary assessments in perpetuity, 
which have been introduced into part of the Madras possessions, were 
principally concluded during the administration of Lord Clive, under 
the orders of the Governor-General in Council; and that Lord Clive 
resigned the Government in the year 1803, and was succeeded by Lord 
William Bentinck ; who appears early to have entertained an opinion, 
that permanent zemindary tenures, was not the system most applicable 
to a large part of the territories on the Coast; that the creation of zemin¬ 
dars where they did not exist, was neither suited to improve the condi¬ 
tion of the lower orders of the people, nor politically wise, with reference 
to the future security of Government; and that the principle of the ryot- 
war annual settlements, as then obtaining, in the larger portion of the 
possessions of Fort St. George, not permanently assessed, should form 
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the basis of any arrangements for settling them in perpetuity. These 

sentiments were recorded by bis Lordship, in 
^ Minute, dated the 22nd January 1806; from 
Appendix No. 81. which it will appear, that he had entered upon 

a correspondence with the Collectors of ^s- 
tricts on this subjects ; and that he intended to have himself visited the 
country, in order the better to satisfy his own mind, as to the justness 
of the Opinions he had formed.—The Committee have called for the 
above-mentioned correspondence; but they find that it has not been 
received in England. It further appears, that sentiments to the same 
effect, as those conveyed by Lord William Bentinck,in his Minute, had 
„ y been expressed by the Collectors of Dindigul 

Major Madeod. Salem, Canara, and Tinnevelly* in their re- 

Major Munro. ports to Government, at the period of issuing 

Mr. Loehington. circular instructions of the 15th October 

Mr. evens aw. formerly alluded to, on the arrangements 

to be made preparatory to the introduction of the zemindary permanent 
settlement, and since that period. 

Lord William Bentick appears to have been prevented from pro¬ 
ceeding on the tour of investigation, which he intended to have under¬ 
taken, by the state of public business; and, in the latter end of 1806, 
Mr. William Thackeray, whom his Lordship meant should have ac¬ 
companied him, was, under a resolution of Government, appointed to 
make the proposed Circuit,, In the interval between Lord William 
Bentinck^s forming his intention of visiting the districts himself, and 
his relinquishment of it, he called on Mr. Thackeray, to state his 
sentiments on the subject of ryot-war and permanent zemindaiy 
Revenue Consultation, 29th settlements. In the paper, which he ac- 
April 1806. cordingly produced, he separately examines, 

Appendix No. 31. Jq detail, the arguments which might be ad¬ 

duced, against making the former system permanent; states the ad¬ 
vantages which he considered it to possess; and his objections to ze¬ 
mindary assessments in perpetuity. This document was submitted to 
Council, by Lord William Bentinck, in a Minute, dated the 29th of April 
1806; in which he observes, in reference to the question therein 
discussed,—" The more I consider this important question, the stronger 
" my conviction is, that the present system is not the beat, which might 
" be adopted. I am satisfied, that the creation of zemindars, is a measure 
" incompatible with the true interest of the Government, and of the wm- 
" munity at large. I am not (he adds) atallat variance with the principle: 
" of the permanent settlement; which I admire, and which I believe ap- 
" plicable to this, and to every part of the world. The principle of that 
" settlement was, a limitation of the demands of the Circar. I venture 
" to differ only, as to the detailed operations of the system, which has 
" been founded on these principles. So little do I differ with the origin- 
" al founders of it, that I fully concur, in the application of the system 
“ to the existing circumstances of Bengal. I regret, that such oircun^ 
“ stances, did require such an arrangement; hut I feel, that they could 
“ not have been set aside, without a great violation of j ustice. Here the 
"same circumstances do not exist; and therefore the same objectiims 
" do not occur, to a departure from the same rules.’’—On these grounds, 
his Lordship proposed, that the communication of Mr. Thackerary should 
he referred to the Board of Eovenue, with a request, that each member 
should record his individual sentiments ou the subject-matter of it; 
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ai^d^iistrucfcions were issued for that purpose. It does not appear to 
your Committee, that the individual opinions of the Revenue Board were, 
in consequence^ communicated to the Government; or that any notice of 
the paper in question was taken by the Board, until they made their 
report, in the early part of the year 1808; in which they proposed a 
transition from ryot-war annual engagements, to triennial village leases : 
and with regard to that paper of Mr. Thackeray^s, they stated, that they 
considered the sentiments and reasonings in their report, as applicable 
to the reference made to them, respecting it. The Minute of Lord William 
Bentinok, and the remarks of Mr. Thackeray, are noticed by the Court of 
Directors, in a revenue despatch, of the 30th of August 1809; in which 
they described them, as truly of a most important nature;^' and state, 
that they were glad that it was likely to be brought into discussion; 

for that they were very desirous of receiving the sentiments of the indi- 
“ vidual members of the Board of Revenue, to whom Mr. Thackeray^s 
memoir had been referred; that they might be in possession of all 
^^the objections that could possibly be offered against an universal 
application of the principles of a permanent zemindary settlement, 
to all the lands under the Madras Government, as well as of every 
‘ ‘ argument which might be advanced in favour of it.^^ 

Your Committee have further found, that a memoir had also been 
prepared, at Lord William Bentinok^a desire, by Mr. Hodgson, on the 
same general subject as Mr. Thackeray^s, containing opposite views and 
sentiments. This paper consists of three parts, the first, is an examina¬ 
tion of the relative rights of zemindars and ryots, and of the regulations 
of Government, as they relate to those rights; the second is, on the 
advantages of the zemindary agency, with reference to Government and 
the ryots; and the third is, on the disadvantages which must result to 
Government from a ryot-war settlement, as a measure of permanency; 
and particularly on the disadvantages of it, as affecting the ryots! 
This production may be considered as a reply to the remarks of Mr. 
Thackeray. 

The Committee have adverted to the mission on which Mr. Thack¬ 
eray was sent in the latter end of 1806; and shortly after he had writ¬ 
ten the above-mentioned remarks. Lord William Bentinck in his 
„ . Minute entered upon that occasion, dated 

NovembeA8(^.* 28th 25th November 1806, prescribed to Mr. 

Appendijc No. 81. Thackeray, the tour of Canara, Malabar, and 

- districts ceded by the Nizam; which 

was the same as he himself had purposed to make. 

Canara, he observed, that the ease and regularity 
with which the revenue was realized, and the general prosperity of the 
province was, m his opinion, to be traced to the tenure of landed pro- 
perty therein, and to the moderation with which the rights of Go¬ 
vernment had been exercised ; That these principles appeared to him 
to contain the certain sources of prosperity, wherever they were intro¬ 
duced ; That he had been early impressed \vith the great advantages 
of the ryot-war settlement, as an annual settlement: That those advan¬ 
tages consisted, in the equal distribution, and the defined amount 
of the land-tax, and upon the security afforded to the poor, against 
extra assessments from head inhabitants: That every man knew 
his exact obligations to the Circar (or State) and was assured of the 
quiet enjoyment of the sui'plus produce of his labour: That hence 
arose the true encouragement to industry; and from this principle had 
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followed increased cultivation; and, contrasted with the revenue of 
former times, the easy realization of the public revenue ; That, from an 
attentive consideration of these effects, it appeared to him, that, if an 
annual settlement with the ryots, founded upon fixed principles, the 
essential part of which was to secure to the ryot for a year the fruits 
of his industry, had actually been productive of such decided advantages, 
a permanent settlement founded on the same principles, but carried to 
a greater extent, in regard to the benefit of the rjot, would produce the 
same effects, in an increased ratio : That it was not his intention to 
argue these positions, but to present to the Board, the progress of his 
own ideas upon this particular question : That he had been struck with 
this opinion, before he became acquainted with the exact nature of 
the tenures of land in Canara, with the average extent of separate 
estates, and with the rate of the Circar assessment ; that when these 
circumstances were made known to him, he was astonished at the close 
resemblance between the actual state of property iu Canara, and the 
proposed permanency of the ryot-war settlement: That, among other 
peculiarities, the greater part of the estates, though fully assessed, paid 
less than 10 pagodas per annum to the Circar : That he felt satisfaction 
in finding theory reduced to practice, and speculation proved by the test 
of most successful experiment; that Canara thus became the great land¬ 
mark, by which he hoped to trace out those principles and regulations, 
which might be applicable to the unsettled districts where permanent 
tenures were to be introduced: That he had reason to believe, though 
he could not speak with positive certainty, that the same tenures,in 
Canara, existed originally throughout every part of the Peninsula: lhat, 
in other parts, the boundaries of individual rights had been trodden 
down by the oppression and avarice of despotic authority; but that 
there still existed in almost every village the distinction of meerassee 
inhabitant, or hereditary cultivator : That the hereditary right to cub 
tivate certain lands, and to reap the benefit of that cultivation, seemed 
to be nearly the same thing with the right in the land, called property : 
That between man and man, these rights had an equal value and 
security; but that before the sovereign, who assessed and taxed at 
willj neither one nor the other right, was good for much : ihat, to what 
circumstances Canara might owe the preservation of its original 
tenures, handed down through so many ages, he could not then say; 
but, that they still existed, was certain; and that, therefore, it naturally 
became a primary object of enquiry, how far those permanent tenures 
in Canara had been conducive to the prosperity of the country; how 
far the existing conditions of property might afford the means of as¬ 
certaining and restoring elsewhere, the original constitutions of laaded 
property ; and, how far the same constitutions, if not originally belong¬ 
ing to other parts of India, might be suitable to the unsettled provinces i 
The object of his visiting Malabar, was to acquire information res¬ 
pecting the land tenures in that province, for which it was remarkable; 
and the peculiar customs of the inhabitants; and such other knowledge, 
as could enable the Madras Government to decide between the vanous 
and contradictory opinions, that had contributed to the changes, 
which had occurred in the affair’s of that country. His intended visit 
to the Ceded districts, was with a view of consulting with Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro, which his Lordship deemed essential, preyous to the 
trial and ultimate adoption of any opinions, which the result of all his 
enquiries had led him to form. 
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;$iie points to which Mr. Thaokeray^s ^ttcpiion wa^ directed^ in the 
instruotiona furnished him pu setting out on 
Lietter from Mr. Thackeray, the tour of these provinces, were, to ascertain 
Ap^ndt^o. 19. presentstate of the country, the sources oJE 

revenue, especially of the land-revenue; the 
principle on which the assessment on the land was formed, the quan¬ 
tum of produce payable by the laud-holders; the security taken for the 
due collection, and the mode of collecting the Jand-reveuue, the nature 
of the land tenures: the rights of the land-holders; the state of 
agriculture; the state of the Police; .and the administration of jus¬ 
tice, as far as it affected the revenues; the defects of the present 
‘ revenue management; the condition, opinions, and wants of the 
ryot; the present state of the cpuntry in respect tp tfie comfort 
of the people, authority of Government, and amount and security of 
the revenue, compared with other times and Governments. From the 
information whicn he might acquire relative to these very important 
matters of enquiry, he was directed to draw his inferences, as to the 
best mode of administering the revenues in fatnr©> especially in 
introducing the permauent settlement, giving at the same time, every 
opinion for, and objection tp, particular systems. He was further 
desired to discuss fully every part of the subject p£ his investigations 
with the Collectors and revenue servants, to haye free communication 
with the people; ^and where it might appear expedient, to enter into 
an examination of village accounts. Mr. Thackeray was placed under 
the immediate orders of Government, with whom he was to correspond, 
through the Governor; but to communicate to the Board of Revenue, 
of which he was a member, such information as might appear to 
him important for them to be furnished with, and to attend to ^uch 
suggestions as he might receive from tfajem. The nature and purposes 
of his deputation were made known to the several Magistrates and 
Collectors in the provinces, within the range of his tour, who were 
instrncted to assist him by every means in their power in the exe¬ 
cution of the duties confided to him. The result of his researches 
were communicated to the Government of Fort St. George, in a report, 
dated the 4th August 1807, the receipt of which was intimated to the 
Court of Directors, in a revenue despatch of the 21st October 1807; 
but which did not' arrive in England, until the middle of the year 
1810, having been transmitted with a revenue despatch of that year. 
The facts advanced by MLr. Thackeray, apd the tenor and effect of 
ms observations and arguments, are in confirmation of the reasoning 
and conclusions in the memoir, which ho had before delivered to Lord 
William Bontinck. 

The d^uments, here specified by the Committee; the report of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mpnro, dated the 5th of August 1807, already 
alluded to; the Tanjore Committee ; and the reports of Mr. Hodgson 
on the districts of Cpimbatore, Tinnevelly, and Pindigpl, appear to 
them, to afford a body of very usefu[l and important information, for 
Hoose tp jpdge of the relative advantages, inconveniences 
and defects, of the different modes in 'virhiph the administration pf the 
Appendix Ko. 19 Company^s possessions in the JPeninsula have 

been hitherto conducted. The Committee have 
therefore given such parts of these documents in the Appendix, as 
immediately relate to that subject. 



Havelly 

Lands. 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT SUCCE88PUL 




Your Committee have furnished the House with a full account of the 
administration of the land-revenues, within the possessions of the East 
India Company, both ancient and modern, under the presidency of Port 
St. George, from the periods when those possessions (comprehending an 
extent of territory, which, according to the best computation they can 
form, contains a population, of not less than between eleven and twelve 
millions of souls,) were respectively acquired, up to the most recent 
intelligence received from India. It remains for them, in conformity 
to the plan which they have prescribed to themselves in respect to this 
branch of their report, to state what appears to them to have been 
the operation and effect of that system of permanent land assessment, 
which has been established in several of the provinces and districts 
within the limits of that presidency. 

The following statement, which has been prepared from the official 
records, will show in what parts of the country the permanent settle¬ 
ment Has been carried into effect, and at what periods in each, as well 
as to what districts, it has not yet been extended. 

Disteicts. When permanently Assessed. 

Ancient lerritory., Northern Circars, between.1802-3 & 1804-5 

( Salem... 

Western Pollams. 

Chittoor Pollams. 

Southern Pollams. 

I Ramnad. 1803-4 

I Kistnagherry. 1804-5 

Dindigul... 1804-5 

} 1806 . 7 . 

Country not permanently Assessed. 

^ Malabar. 

® \ Canara. 

S < Coimbatore.. 

^ I Ceded Districts. 

V Balaghaut. 


.1802-3 


Modern Territory.- 


o 


Tanjore 

i Palnaud. 

Nellore and Ongole. 

Arcot, (northern and southern divisions). 

^ Sativaid. 

' Trichinopoly. 

Madura. 

^ Tinnevelly (Circar lands). 

It thus appears, that zemindary settlements in perpetuity, 
hitherto been established in but a small proportion of the Company's 
territories on the Coast, compared with the whole extent of them; and 
that the provinces of Salem, Kistnagherry, and Dindigul, acquired in 
the year 1792, and the Southern and Western Pollams furnish the only 
instances of that arrangement having been hitherto resorted to, 

modern possessions. This, as your Committee 
Eevenue Letters, of 10th find, is to be ascribed to the cautionary 
April 1804, 24th August 1804, restrictive order which were sent out 

SStTsw/®"® to Fort St. George in the year 1804, and since 
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the adoption of any measure, which proceeded on the principle 
of iiTeVersably fixing the public assessments on the land, before every 
practicable information should have been acquired of its real resources. 

With respect to the effects of the permanent settlement in those 
parts of the country whore it has been introduced, the few years which 
have since elapsed, have not furnished sufficient experience to enable 
your Committee to form an opinion, which might not appear premature. 
As far as relates to the realization of the public revenue, those effects 
have been favourably manifested, inasmuch as it has been collected 
with much greater steadiness and regularity than was before experienced 
since the first connection of the Company with those districts. The 
Committee here particularly refer to that large tract of territory called 
the Noi*thern Circars. In the province of Ganjam, in Vizagapatam, 
and in Kajahmundry, comprising three Oollectorships, a deficiency in 
the collections have occurred, to a greater or less extent. In the Ganjam 
country, indeed it was found necessary, in the year 1806-7, to grant 
temporary remissions, to a great number of the zemindars against 
whom ari*ears were outstanding, in consequence of the adverse seasons 
in that year ; and in the following one, measures were taken for attach¬ 
ing a large portion of the estates, preparatory to the sale of them : And 
it further appears, that the principles of the permanent assessment, 
which had been introduced into that country, in the latter end of 1804, 
had been erroneously applied, and that it was the intention of the 
Board of Revenue, to take into consideration the expediency of revising 
* Reporfca of Collootor, Srd settlement.* In the Southern Pollams 
April 1806, and 16th December f he Caruatic, it does not appear that any 
1807 J and Report of Revenue difficulty has attended the realization of the 

‘ public demand, since the permanent assess¬ 

ment ou the Poligars was first established; and in but one instance 
only, in the Western Pollams. 

Your Committee find, that in the modern territories, as well as in 
the ancient possession of the Company formerly denominated the Ja- 
ghire, but now forming the Oollectorship of Ohingleput, the permanent 
settlement has by no means, had a satisfactory operation. In Dindigul 
it, to a considerable extent, has failed three years successively ; and in 
two of those years, the estates of many zemindars were sold, to make 
good the balances against them, iilxtensive sales of land have also 
taken place, in Salem; but more especially in Chingleput; in which 
latter Oollectorship, as well as in that of Dindigul, a considerable por¬ 
tion of the lands are in a state of assumption, having been rented out 
by villages for three years. 

Ihis very untoward state of things, in so large an extent of coun- 
try, may be, in some measure, imputed to the extraordinary calamitous 
season in the year 1806-7, the effects of which were generally felt 
throughout the Madras possession ; but the great efficient cause of it, 
appears to have been, errors in the assessment of the estates, by which 
a sufficient proof was not left to the zemindars, to whom the lands had 
been conveyed, to enable them to fulfil the engagements into which 
they had entered; and to the rents or payments of the ryots having 
been left at too high a scale; particularly in the province of Dindigul. 
lu Ohingleput, and in Salem, the revenues of which, had in the former 
been realized, under the system of village farming; and in the latter" 
under the ryot-war mode, the permanent assessment was fixed with re¬ 
ference to an average of actual collections for a series of years ; but in 

tV0L.IL] 


Effects of 
Porraanenfc 
Settlements 
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^ EiEfect^ of 
I*ermaTi6nfc 


Dindigul, where the lyot-war principle of management had also obtained^ 


SeUle^ent. amount of the permanent settlement was regulated, with reference 
to an ultimate survey rent from the ryots, which had been progressively 


increasing for the three years antecedent, but which had not, when 


the zemindary settlement in perpetuity was introduced, been collected. 
The ignorance of speculators, without stock and capital, who had, in 
many instances, become the purchasers of the estates, appears also to 
have contributed to the failure of the settlements in question. 

The remarks of the Court of Directors, in their revenue letter to 
Fort St. George of the 18th December 1811, when speaking of the un¬ 
favourable term of the permanent assessment in Dindigul, are well 
deserving of the attention of the House. 


It may indeed be observed that the disappointment of an uu- 


Ciistoms, 


town, duties, reasonable expectation, ought not to be considered as a loss; and, 
Balt, arrack & (c speaking, this may be true, though to the case before us, the 

and fobacco.^ remark is applicable only to a certain extent. The effect of immode- 
Stamp duties. rate exaction, is not merely to disable the contributor from paying 


the amount of the surcharge; but by discouraging his industry, and 
'' impairing his productive capital, it incapacitates him from discharging, 
what might have been, at first, a moderate demand. A laud-holder, 
who could without much difficulty pay 1,000 pagodas rent, if assessed 
1,200, may pay that the first year; bub the second year, he may 
not be able to pay 600. 

But the most serious injury likely to result from errors of the 
description to which we are now alluding, cpmes from their tendency 
to render our Government unpopular, by loading the subject with 
exorbitant imposts ; to alienate the land-holders from a system dictat- 
ed by the most beneficent intentions; and which, when wisely in- 
troduoed, experience has shown to be, in many respects, well adapted 
for the purposes, for which it was framed : it tends also, to shake the 
" confidence of the inhabitants in the prudence of our councils, the 
stability of our measures, and the couaistenoy of our admiuistmtion/^ 


On concluding the Heview, which the Committee have thus taken, 
of the land-revenue administration under the Madras Government, it 
remains for them briefly to state, the other sources from whence the 
nublic receipts of that Government are derived. Ihese consist ot the 
_both sea and land, the latter being levied on the 
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Northern 

Circars. 


Carnatic. 


>^-^e Collectors to whom is confided, under the superintendence of 
the Board at the presidency, the local management of the revenues 
within the Madras possessions, are twenty-one in number, exclusive 
of Assistant Collectors: and the namespf the districts or portions of 
country forming each Oollectorship, are as follows 

Ganjam, . 

Vizagapatam, 

Kajahmundry, . 

Masulipatam, ... . , Vi* .• 

Guntoor, including Palnaud, being a part of the Carnatic, 

Nellore and Ongole, including part of the Western Pol- 
lams or Zemindaries, ... ... 

Northern division of Arcot, including Satiwaid, Pulicat, 

Coongoody in the Barainahl, part of the Balaghaut, and 

of the Western Pollams or Zemindaries; . 

Ohingleput or the Jaghire,... “Vi , • * **; 

Southern division of Arcot, including Cuddalore and 

Pondicherry; ... . . 

Trichinopoly, 

Tanjore. 

Dindigul, including Madura, Manapara Pollams, 

Kamnad, and Shevagunga, forming part of V MysoreandCarnatic. 
the southern Carnatic,... ... ... ... J 

Tinnevelly, 

l .Ceded Districts, 

Cuddapah, J 

Seringapatam, . 

Salem and Kistnagherry, . 

Coimbatore, ... ... ... 

Canara. 

Malabar. 

Madras. 

The limits of the Oollectorships are, in almost every instance, 
co-extensive with the local jurisdictions of the Zillah Courts of Justice. 


J 


Southern Carnatic. 


I 

^ Mysore. 


It was the intention and hope of your Committee, to have been able 
to have concluded their Report, with an account of the system of Juris¬ 
prudence, and Police, established within the territories subject bo the 
Government of Fort St, George, similar to that which is contained 
in the branch of their Report, applying to Bengal; but the range of 
enquiry and detail they have felt it necessary to pursue, in respect to 
the management of the laud-revenues, has extended so much beyond 
their expectation, as to render it impossible to carry that purpose into 
effect, in a way that would either satisfy their own sense of duty, or 
correspond with the intentions of the House. If therefore this part 
of their investigation is for the present omitted, it is not because it has 
escaped tbeir attention; but from a strong impression of the import¬ 
ance that belongs to it, and a conviction that no slight view of it, 
would be useful or desirable. 



Collector- 

ships. 


Judicature 
and Police. 


The course which your Committee has pursued, in the account 
they have thus given of the measures, whether of a temporary or 
permanent kind, which have been adopted by the Madras Government 


Concluding 

Remarks. 
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for conducting the revenues under their charge, supersedes the neces¬ 
sity of here entering into any detailed observation, on the effect which 
they have produced on the welfare of the country. With regard to the 
permanent settlements, which have recently been formed in the Northern 
Circars, the Committee consider the sentiments expressed by them, as to 
the arrangements of the same nature, which were antecedently estab¬ 
lished in the Bengal territories, as equally applicable to those under the 
authority of the Grovernment of Madras. Your Committee are disposed 
to believe, that they have tended to introduce a more settled and better 
order of things into the Northern Circars; but it nevertheless appears 
to them, that the experience, which has been obtained, of permanent 
settlements, in some parts of those provinces, as well as in some of the 
districts more recently acquired, in which they have, as already observ¬ 
ed, in numerous instances entirely failed, suggests the expediency and 
wisdom of proceeding, with great circumspection, in the extension of 
them, on the principles on which they have hitherto been introduced. 
The important lights which have been thrown on the subject of revenue 
management, by the active and intelligent investigations of the Com¬ 
pany's servants, in the modern possessions of the Peninsula, has in so 
great a degree added to the stock of information before possessed, res¬ 
pecting local institutions, and the Hindoo system of Financial economy, 
as contra-distinguished from the altered and perverted form, which it 
assumed under the Mahomedan Governments; while the good effects 
which have resulted from a recurrence to the former system, by the 
means which it has afforded, of reforming abuses, removing oppres¬ 
sions, ascertaining individuals rights, and obtaining a real knowledge of 
the people, and of the internal affairs of the country, renders it, in the 
opinion of your Committee, highly expedient, that the mode which has 
hitherto been resorted to, for permanently settling the land-revenues, 
should be reconsidered in its principles, before it be applied to provinces 
into which it has not yet been introduced, with a view to such modifi¬ 
cations and improvements of it, as the more intimate practical know¬ 
ledge we now possess of the local concerns of the country, may render 


desirable to be adopted. This opinion has 
derived material strength, from an attentive 


* Appendix No. 19. 


consideration of the Documents, which are inserted in the last article* 
of the Appendix to this Report. 

One circumstance appears to have peculiarly contributed to make 
the situation of the great body of the natives, under the Government 
of Fort St. George, infinitively superior to what it was under their 
Mahomedan rulers, and by which all the other advantages extended 
to them, are, as it were, confirmed and cured ; that is, the vigour, 
the eflSciency, and, if the expression may be allowed the unity of its 
authority, which neither acknowledges nor permits divided sovereignty, 
but which keeps every other power, in subordination to its own. The 
beneficial operation of this state of things has been greatly felt in 
Bengal, but it is believed much more on the Coast, arising from the 
greater degree in which a turbulent and warlike spirit pervaded the 
zemindars, the Poligars, and other Chiefs. As long as they were 
allowed to maintain their military retainers and establishments, they 
not only had defiance to the Government, but were constantly carry¬ 
ing on petty wars, one against the other; by which, the fields of 
the ryot were overrun and laid waste, his crops destroyed, and what¬ 
ever other property he possessed, became a sacrifice to the pi’eda- 
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Sands of contending parties. Even the Potail of a village, in 
many parts of the country, had his small military retinae; and among 
this description of persons, the same scenes of intestine disturb¬ 
ances were exhibited, though on an inferior scale. At present, there 
exists not, unless it be in the hills of the Northern Oircars, and in 
son^ few other places, any military force kept up by individuals. 
Th/b unruly and restless spirit of the Poligar, is gradually giving way 
tgr the peaceable habits of the land-holder; and the ryot is enabled to 
pursue the cultivation of his fields, without danger or apprehension. 
It is not meant by your Committee to assert, that the evils which are 
here alluded to, are not occasionally still experienced, but they are 
now only occasional, where they were continual, and when they have 
unhappily occurred, they have been vigorously and promptly suppress¬ 
ed, and have led to those farther measures of effectual precaution, 
which a powerful Government has alone the means of employing, and 
which it is its duty to employ, when necessary, for the protection of 
those committed to its care. 

28th July, 1812. 


Concluding 

Bemarka. 
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POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN CIRCA.RS, 

By James Grant, Esquire; 

Transmitted by the Bengal Government, in the year 1786, 
to the Court of Directors. 

To the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 
Governor-General, &c.. Council, in their Secret Political Depart¬ 
ment, Port William. 

Hon^ble Sir and Sirs, 

CoNCBiviNG it to be one of the primary duties implied by the tenor of 
my Commission as public minister to the Nizamis Court, to learn the 
political situation of the different independent States of the Deccan, with 
which we were or might eventually be, at enmity or in alliance, as well 
as to ascertain the value and relative circumstances of the British terri¬ 
torial dependencies in the neighbourhood, to the end, that if the fortune 
of war, (always precarious,) should, contrary to the experienced judg¬ 
ment of intelligent rulers vindicate the gloomy apprehensions of the 
multitude, previous to the battle of Porto Novo, and became so far 
unpropitious to the national cause, as to authorize or impel a sacrifice 
to bo made for the attainment of peace, we might be, at least, enabled 
to enter on the business of negotiation, with some certain precise know¬ 
ledge in political arithmetic. 

But the more immediate particular objects of enquiry seemed to 
be ; first, to determine the actual power, with the inclinations, of Nizam 
Ali, to espouse the interests of the English against the Mysorean; and 
secondly, to. ascertain the true territorial worth of our possessions 
adjacent to Hydrabad, called the Northern Cirears, of which the re-an- 
nexatiou to the nizamut has been very naturally the favourite ambitious 
wish of his highness, from the moment of necessary and rightful dis¬ 
memberment of these provinces in favour of the Company. This Na- 
boVs power, estimated on a superficial view of an extensive dominion^ 
with an annexed revenue, or from recorded public informations, appear¬ 
ed as formidable as his inclinations were interpreted to be favourable 
on the present occasion; while on the other hand, according to the ac¬ 
counts laid before Parliament in 1772, or subsequently in private circu¬ 
lation, and verified by farther Committee-investigations in 1781-2, it 
did not appear that such great advantages, either financial, commercial, 
or military, were derived from the Oircars, for fifteen successive years 
of oc^pancy, with local tranquillity and abundant territorial produce 
as might render continued possession, with the utmost expected benefits, 
in future, grounded on experience of the past, an object of any political 
importance, to be set against either the entire loss of the Carnatic, or 

^ ^ Bengal Presidency and will be found in Vol. I 
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POLITICAL SURVEY OF THE NORTHERN CIROARS, 
By James Grant, Esquire; 

Transmitted by the Bengal Government, in the year 1786, 
to the Court of Directors. 


To the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq., 
Governor-General, &c.. Council, in their Secret Political Depart¬ 
ment, Fort William. 

Hon^ble Sir and Sirs, 

Conceiving it to be one of the primary duties implied by the tenor of 
my Commission as public minister to the Nizam’s Court, to learn the 
political situation of the different independent States of the Deccan, with 
which we were or might eventually be, at enmity or in alliance, as well 
as to ascertain the value and relative circumstances of the British terri¬ 
torial dependencies in the neighbourhood, to the end, that if the fortune 
of war, (always precarious,) should, contrary to the experienced judg¬ 
ment of intelligent rulers vindicate the gloomy apprehensions of the 
multitude, previous to the battle of Porto Novo, and became so far 
unpropitious to the national cause, as to authorize or impel a sacrifice 
to bo made for the attainment of peace, we might be, at least, enabled 
to enter on the business of negotiation, with some certain precise know¬ 
ledge in political arithmetic. 

But the more immediate particular objects of enquiry seemed to 
be; first, to determine the actual power, with the inclinations, of Nizam 
All, to espouse the interests of the English against the Mysorean; and 
secondly, to. ascertain the true territorial worth of our possessions 
adjacent to Hydrabad, called the Northern Circars, of which the re-an- 
nexatioo to the nizamut has been very naturally the favourite ambitions 
wish of hia highness, from the moment of necessary and rightful dia- 
m^berment of these provinces in favour of the Company. This Na- 
bob s power, estimated on a superficial view of an extensive dominion 
with an annexed revenue, or from recorded public informations, appear^ 
ed ^ formidable as his inclinations were interpreted to be favourable 
on the occasion; while on the other hand, according to the ac¬ 

counts laid before Parliament in 1772, or subsequently in private circu¬ 
lation, and verified by farther CommittG©-iriveatio*atinn« in l 7 «i_o u 
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the further expense of a ruinous war in fchat quarter, under circum¬ 
stances of unavoidable or factitious distress, perhaps unparalleled in 
the history of a powerful empire, not visibly arrived at the period of 
final dissolution. The materials however to form the estimate required, 
in order to be prepared rather against possible than any probable 
contingencies (though the best to be procured at the time, and sufficient 
at least to justify the lukewarm measures of cautious responsibility) 
carried with them such marks of imperfection and inaccuracy, as are 
ever inseparable from the infant state of every branch of experimental 
knowledge, and must have left an impression of doubt on the least 
enlightened minds. 

To learn therefore something more circumstantial and certain, on 
matters so important, and which might eventually come under dis¬ 
cussion within the scope of further negotiations, engaged my earliest 
attention, when arrived at the place of my destination, or afterwards 
more conveniently situated in the neighbourhood. Such informations 
as I could procure under the vigilant jealousy of a Mussulman Court on 
the first mentioned topics of investigation, touching the Nizamis power 
and inclinations, I transmitted to the Governor-General in his private 
capacity; and though, in substance and form, these communications 
were unfit for the public eye, or in proof insufficient to authorize active 
measures, yet it seems possible they might, in some degree, have influ¬ 
enced the continued suspension of a fruitless negotiation during the 
whole period of my own residency, and while the posture of affairs was, 
less in reality, than apparently, unfavourable to the national cause. 
With respect to the second branch of enquiry relative to the state 
of the Circars, I flatter myself that my endeavours have been more 
successful, and it is therefore as well as from an idea of the import¬ 
ance of the subject itself, as connected with the duties of my late office, 
that I presame to offer the following sheets, which contain the result 
of my observations on the former topics in the abstract, on the latter 
in detail, for the inspection or consideration of the honourable Board; 
hoping, if no new or beneficial lights should be communicated to those 
for whose use my labours are for the present exclusively intended, that 
yet they may bear some testimony of the zealous desire I feel, for the 
prosperity and constitutional aggrandisement of that great political 
body, which I have the honour humbly to serve. 

The actual complexion of affairs in England is a powerful addi¬ 
tional motive for bringing forward, without delay, some observations, 
which occurred to me in the prosecution of my inquiry, touching the 
general financial system of India; for, notwithstanding the patriotic 
successful opposition to the late attempt made to deprive the Company 
of their chartered rights, it is to be feared, that it was altogether from 
an apprehension of the influence the proposed arrangements might have 
on the constitution at home; and not to avert the avowed purpose, or 
indirect tendency of part, to introduce one ill-founded, if not wholly 
erroneous belief, of a most unwaiTantable dangerous alteration of a 
fundamental principle in the interior Government of this country, res¬ 
pecting the civil rights of persons and things universally, but more 
especially the nature of zemindary tenures. 

If what I have advanced on this subject, should in the least 
operate to suspend still dreaded measures, as founded on a too 
prevalent mistake, and specious reasoning on the necessity of refor¬ 
mation the present disquisition may be of greater importance to the 
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^bobl^interests than if it prove the means of realizing a pecuniaiy 
increase of half a krore in yearly revenue, held out as a consequence 
of adhering to the equitable established laws or usages of the country. 

I am extremely sensible of the hazard I incur of discovering a very 
limited, defective knowledge, by a performance that may come m 
competition with that of a Committee of Circuit instituted a twelve 
month since, and whoso Report will be found on more minute, autho¬ 
ritative, and extensive researches into the actul state of these pro¬ 
vinces, that can reasonably be expected from any private individual; 
but as I am not conscious of writing, either from mercenary motives, 
or any impulse of vanity; seeing that my labours are not designed, 
more than they are proper, for publication, it will be sufficient satis¬ 
faction for me, in fulfilling what, at any rate, I only consider 
duty, unaccompanied with any extraordinary public expense, if I should, 
by anticipation, throw a glimmering of light upon what may hereafter 
appear in the full blaze of truth; or if, by general hints, on a con¬ 
nected view of many distinct considerations necessary to estimate the 
political importance of the Circars, I can in any degree elucidate the 
minuter details of more accurate, but perhaps less general inquiry, 
on a subject apparently important for the controlling representative 
of the British sovereignty in this country, to be fully informed of, as 
intimately connected with the prosperity of the Company, and the 
national interests at large. 

I have the honour to be, with the greatest respect. 
Honourable Sir, and Sirs, 

Calcutta, 1 Your faithful and most 

20th December 1784. j obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) JAMES GRANT. 




OP THE NORTHERN CIRCARS, FROM A POLITICAL 
SURVEY OF THE DECCAN. 


Description Geographical, Physical, and Moral. 

That portion of the British dominion on the Coromandel Coast, com- Mr. J. Grant's, 
monly called the Northern Circars, from its relative situation to Fort Political Sur- 
St. George ; at the distance of 200 English miles, is a narrow slip of vey of the 
maritime country extending from 15* 2. to the 20th degree of north Northern 
latitude, and from 79" 2. to 85" 2. east longitude from Greenwich. The 
sea bounds it to the east, in a direct course N. E. 4 E. along a coast 470 Extent and 
measured miles in length from the port of Mootapillee, dependent on 
Guutoor, near its southern extremity, to the town of Malond in Orissa, 
on the borders of the Chilca lake. In almost a parallel direction on the 
west, from 50 to 70 miles in land, it is divided from the interior provinces 
of the soubah of Hydrabad, by a range of small detached hills, extending 
to the banks of the Godaveri, and in like manner separated from 
Berar to the north of that river, by a great continued ridge of mountains, 
impassable every where hitherto explored, for horse or wheel carriage, ex¬ 
cepting in the middle near Salourgaut, quite to the northern extremity 
of the Circars at Goomsur. From this last place, the same unbroken 
chain curves to the eastward, and together with the Chilca lake, form an 
almost impenotrable barrier of 50 miles to the north, on the side of the 
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Marliattas of Cuttack, excepting a tongue of land between that lake and 
the sea, a mile in breadth, at Moland, and intersected by the deep water 
communication of Manickpatam, at all times unfordable. Towards 
the south, the small river Gondezama, which empties itself at Moota- 
pillee, separates the territory we are describing, from the districts of 
Ongole, and formeth on that side, the most distinguishable modern 
frontier to the Carnatic Payengbaut 

1 he area or superficial contents of the Circars, taken in their greatest 
extent of accessible productive land, may be computed at 17,000 square 
geographic miles; of which pei'haps only one-fifth is in cultivation or 
fallow; twice that portion, in pasture; and the remainder under woods^ 
water, towns, barren hills, or a sandy waste three miles in breadth, border¬ 
ing the whole extent of the Coast. By another division, three-fourths of 
this ai’ea maybe considered a plain,* rising nowhere more than 25 feet 
above the level of the sea, and stretching, on a medium, 35 miles inland, 
with only two remarkable interruptions in its greatest length along the 
shore, by as many crop or rather inclined ridges of hills; the one, a 
few miles north of the river Sitteareram, which forms the southern 
boundry of Cicacole, and the other, parting unequally that province at 
the river of Poondy, into its present subdivisions dependent on Viza- 
gapatam and Ganjam. The remaining fourth proportion parallel to 
this plain, and farther inland about 16 miles, is much more elevated, is 
agreeably variegated with hills and vales, easy of access, and super¬ 
abundantly fertile. But beyond both these tracts of plain and hilly 
ground, to the north of the Godaveri, a still higher region extends close 
to the great ridge of mountains on the confines of Berar. This com¬ 
prehends at least 6,000 square miles additional; but being poor, un¬ 
healthy, and thinly inhabited, pays so slender a tribute that it is scai*ce- 
ly made any account of, unless as a frontier towards the Marhatta do¬ 
minions on the N. W., almost wholly inaccessible. 

The grand divisions of this whole territory, are naturally and pro¬ 
perly five: being so many portions of its length, 
Six Provincial Dominions. pnncipally marked by rivers running across 

from the hills on the west to the sea. But be¬ 
sides these, a sixth district has been formed from the maritime border of the 
four southerly Circars or provinces, to serve as an appendage to, and se¬ 
cure the salt made, or customs collected at the ports of Nizampatam, on 
a southeru outlet of the Kistna, and of Masulipatam on one of its north¬ 
ern branches, as well as at their respective dependencies along the Coast. 
Ist. Guntoor or Moortizanagur, the most southerly province, is of a cir¬ 
cular form, comprehending an area of about 2,500 square miles. The 
river Kistna, after running a course of 600 miles nearly on the parallel 
of 16° i latitude, from its source in the Balaghaut hills near the Coast of 
Malabar, forms the northern boundaries of this Circar, and separates it,’ 
on its greatest extent on that side, from the province of Mustafanagur, 
to the west and south; the districts of Pulnaued aud Ongole, formerly de¬ 
pendent on the foujedarry of Kirpa, but some time since, incorporated 
with the Carnatic Payengaut, border its limits; and on the east, 
Nizampatam with its dependencies, intervene everywhere between it 
and the sea, excepting a narrow communication with the small port of 
Mootapillee, which in the confusion of frequent revolutions, has been 


* To this the province of Cicacole may bo considered an exception, as being inter¬ 
spersed in its whole area, with a number of small insulated hills rising abniptly from 
the common level at considerable distances from each ether. 
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l^ibsi^lihbered from its proper maritime capital, and annexed to the 
interior country. This province, therefore, generally speaking, is en¬ 
tirely surrounded by the other dominions of Britain, and absolutely 
detached from all the rightful territory still claimed, and held for¬ 
merly, by the Soubahdar of the Deccan under the crown of Delhi.— 
2nd. Condapillee, or Mustafanagar ; and 3rd. Ellore, adjacent to each 
,other, as well as to the Circar just described, in a north-easterly 
direction, occupy the whole space lying between the Kistna and Goda- 
veri, the districts of Masulipatam towards the sea, and the inland 
province of Commamet on the west; and the keel, or lake of Colare, 
chiefly formed by the overflowings of those two rivers, with a parallel 
stream running through its centre to the sea coast at Gollapollam, 
would nearly divide the Circars under consideration into two equal 
parts or squares of about 53 miles on every side, allowing for some 
inequalities, which however ought not to escape notice. Condapillee, 
along the north bank of the Kistna, stretches some of its straggling 
pergunnahs in the west through Commamet, as far as Mongal, 12 
miles from Masulipatam, and rather more than half way to Hydrabad 
comprehending an area, in the whole, of about 3,400 square miles. 
On the other hand, the river Godaveri, which describes the limits of 
Ellore northerly, curves so much in its greater branch to the south on 
approaching the sea, as to diminish considerably the east side of the 
square of this province; and though the district of Poleveram, depend¬ 
ent on Rajamundry, among the hills on the southern bank of the same 
river, be a farther encroachment on the regular bounds of Ellore, yet 
still its superficial contents cannot justly be estimated at less than 
2,700 square miles. 

4th. Rajamundry, towards the south, is, with the exception above- 
mentioned, separated from Ellore, in its greatest breadth, by the 
Godaveri. This river, after receiving many lesser ones from it sources 
among the Ballaghaut mountains, near Bombay on the Malabar Coast, 
and running a course east, southerly from thence about 700 miles, 
^ ® branches 35 miles from the sea, within 

which is formed the island of Nagur,^ triangular space comprehend¬ 
ing only 500 square miles, but of greater value in proportion to its 
extent than perhaps any other spot in the East, without excepting 
the la^ed Delta at Egypt. Prom the district of Poleveram on the 
west, the great ridge of hills towards Berar limits this province ; and 
the small river of Settiaveram, running from thence to the sea, de- 
f boundary with Oicacole, including in all an area of 

^stricta of Masalipatam, form the Coast of the grand 

a® hath been observed, are only portions 
of the mantime border, dismembered for certain use, from the four 

SS®®® Niaampatam, formerly a separate iuris- 

diction on the simth of the Kistna, extending along a coast of 60 

breadth, on a medium, to the territory of 
constitutes the southern portion of this division, and from 

JSuthZ a™ rfi »nclading the island of Dive, to Marsap^re on the 
so^bem arm of the Godaven j and from thence to Ingeram on its 

from^tE?«^”°®^ beyond the point formed by and deriving its name 
and ^'® porgunnahs detacled from Condapif^e, 

and some lesser sea ports, scattered on the shores of Ellore and Raja- 
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s mundry, together composing the northern subdivision, and extending 
along a coast of 105 miles, within 45 of Pentacottah, at the mouth of 
Settiaveram, and boundary of Cicacole, Both these portions united, 
may contain 700 square miles of laud immediately dependent on Masu- 
lipatam, which is not only the capital of these districts, but also the 
seat of a subordinate Government, ruling the different provinces des¬ 
cribed, except Guntoor, and is the principal fort and bulwarls of all the 
Northern Circars, 

6 th. Cicacole, anciently Kulling, the most northerly and last in 
order of the grand division, is also^ subdivided into two districts, of 
which, one deriving its name from that of the province, is dependent 
on Vizagapatam; the other, called Johapour, is placed under the Chief 
and Council of Ganjam. 

The former lies between' the rivers of Settiaveram on the south, 
and of Poondy north. From the cross hills approaching the sea near 
those extremities, it forma a kind of amphitheatre, or semicircular ter¬ 
ritory, of which the diameter along thb Coast extends 180 miles; and its 
greatest dimensions inland to the high mountainous region on the west, 
about one-third of the same distance, comprising an area not less than 
4,400 square miles. The lattor subdivision of this province is of a 
triangular figure, stretching its longest side along the shore about 80 
miles from Poondy to Moland, the southern frontier of Cuttack, and its 
shortest, to the angle at Goomsur; 50 miles in a west northerly direc¬ 
tion towards Berar, containing near 1,600 miles of superficial measure, 
exclusive of that portion of country which in this district, as well as in 
all the others southward to the Godaveri, we have assigned to the 
high inaccessible region, extending to the great ridge of boundary moun¬ 
tains on the west, in variable breadths. The climate of the Northern 


Circars, with a general conformity to what is 
observable in the other parts of Hindostan, 


Climate. 


north of the Kistua, has yet, from latitudinal extent of country, mari¬ 
time situation, and position of the inland hills, some peculiarities in 
each of the three seasons of the year, worthy of remark. The periodical 
rain, called by the natives Bursa^t, usually sets in about the middle of 
June, with a westerly wind, in moderate showers, until the latter end 
of August, which month concludes the poonass fussul, or small grain 
harvest, and continues from this period, in greater abundance, to the 
beginning of November, when it generally breaks up with violence, and 
ushers in the zemmestan with a strong north-easterly wind, greatly 
tempered, however, in its coldness, by the mild influence of the sea over 
which its blows. The middle of this latter and delightful season, early 
in January, finishes the fussul khereef for rice and bajary, which are 
the great productions of the country north of the Godaveri ; and in 
like manner its close at the vernal equinox, terminates the tlurd fussul 
or rubbi harvest: the grand one for zoary or zanaleo*, as well as for all 
the different species of grain or peas south of that river. Then commenc- 
-.’oKAafon Vinf. sAflsnn- which is always extremely moderate to- 
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wincTabout Musulipatam. On the south, for the first two ^2°Jff 

southerly gales along the shore, together with the sea breezes, “odejate 
the heat, Lt the baleful influence of the former m b owing over sal*, 
stagnant marshes on the Coast is injurious to animal life, and abso- 
lutely destructive of vegetation; and during the succeeding month, until 
the rainsy the wind coming from the west over a parched loc^e soi ot 
great extent, uninterrupted by any continued chain of hills, but parti- 
cularly in passing along the broad, and at this time of the year a mos 
dry sandy bed of the Kiatna, becomes so intolerably hot near the 
mouth of that river, as to raise the thermometer, sometimes tor a week 
entire, to 110 degrees within the house, and seldoni under 105, during 
the first part of the day. Another peculiarity of climate, too often and 
fatally experienced in this country, is the noxious state of the air 
the hilly regions throughout the different seasons of vegetation, wmch 
occasions the distemper called the hill fever. This general mortal dis¬ 
order, has been sometimes ascribed to the water, inapregnated perhaps 
with the poisonous quality of copper ore, in passing over the moun¬ 
tains, or with unwholesome mineral earths, in issuing through springs ; 
and sometimes with equal probability it has been attributed, to the 
corrupted juice of vegetables washed down by torrents into the public 
reservoirs ; but the great operative cause is doubtless the grossness of 
the atmosphere, charged and contaminated with the exhalations of a 
luxuriant soil pent up in vallies, as seems to be clearly evinced by the 
prevalence of the same distemper even in the plains, where the richer 
crops of zenaloo are cultivated, and a free circulation of the air impeded 
by the luxuriancy of the proper growth of this plant, or by surround¬ 
ing trees and villages. 

In all these provinces along the Coast, the soil is chiefly sandy, 
« improving gradually towards the hills. The 

same ground therefore seldom, it ever, yields 
more than a single crop of grain annually; but there being everywhere 
an abundant supply of water, the one produced is generally extremely 
rich ; for, besides the boundary rivers already mentioned, which 
fertilize the country on either side, there are many lesser ones within 
each of the Circars, running into the sea, or divided artificially into 
canals, and afterwards conducted into the tanks and great reservoirs; 
such are the streams passing through Guntoor, and which, for the most 
part, collected near Bopetta, together with the overflowings of the 
Kistna, water the lands of Nizampatam ; such also, are the rivulets 
drawn from this great river and the Godaveri, which uniting in the 
Colare, between the provinces of Condapillee and Ellore, are from thence 
diverted into numberless channels, to water the circumjacent terri¬ 
tory. In Rajahmundry the Yel-eric or Yalore, running parallel to, 
and not far south of the Settiaveram is, with uncommon intelligence 
and industry subdivided, to answer the purposes of cultivation with¬ 
in the two principal zemindaries of Peddapore and Pettapore, on its 
opposite banks, while the island of Nagur or Nagurum, enclosed 
chiefly by the two greater ‘branches of the Godaveri, and intersected 
by five others (lesser ones) is made wonderfully productive, not only 
by a constant and plentiful supply of the great element of vegetation, 
but frotn the acquisition of an extraordinary rich soil, in being thus, 
from situation, the grand receptacle of all the slimy mould carried 
down by the greatest river in the Deccan. The southern subdivisions of 
Cicacole, with a better soil than is found in other parts of the Circars, 

[VoL. IL] 
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is sufficiently watei'ed by four inferior rivers, which have their outlets 
at the respective ports of Vizagapatam, Bimlipatam, Maphus Bunder 
or Cicacole,. and Calingapatam, besides many lesser streams in the 
seasons of the rains ; in advancing to the northward, and in the terri¬ 
tory of Jehapore, the river of Ganjam, uniting different branches 
from the valleys of Vizianagur, Burragur, and Govinsur, in the very 
centre of the whole district, in its greatest breadth, as Aska makes 
this portion of the province equally fruitful with the other, compara¬ 
tively to its extent. 

From the many advantages which we have already enumerated, as 

Natural Produce. fu Circars it may be expected, 

that their natural produce will appear pro- 
portionate ; nevertheless, the more useful classes of animals are found 
in greater abundance than variety, being almost wholly reducible to 
sheep and the larger species of horned cattle; but the neighbour¬ 
ing sea, and its numerous inlets, abound with every kind of Indian fish, 
a few excepted, together with some that are common to Europe, such 
as mullet, soal, and pomflet; the latter resembling most the turbot, if it 
be not exactly the same in miniature, is most peculiarly attached to this 
Coast, and is turned to no inconsiderable benefit when salted, for the 
inland markets. It is, however, in the grand and most necessaiy articles 
of vegetable production, that this territory is particularly famous. In 
grain, the different sorts of which we have already had occasion to 
mention, it is properly the granary of the Carnatic during the north-east 
monsoon, in like manner as Tanjore is reckoned on, for the other season 
of the periodical winds from the opposite point of the compass. Fruits, 
roots, and greens are scarce, or reared with difficulty to the south of 
the Qodaveri, and even to the north of that river; owing, no doubt, to 
the influence of the sea air, are neither so excellent in kind, nor are 
they to be met with in such plenty or variety as in other parts of the 
Deccan. It may further be observed, that some of the articles of second 
necessity, such as sugar and cotton, are also too scantily produced in 
Rajamundry and Jehapore, for the general consumption of all the pro¬ 
vinces, while on the other hand, bay salt and tobacco, the latter from 
the vicinity of Masulipatam, known everywhere for superior excellence, 
have exceeded, of late years, in quantity, the home and foreign demand 
for both. But, in the estimation of a commercial people, all the partial 
disadvantages we have named would be more than counterbalanced by a 
single uncultivated production of the greatest utility, if proper use were 
made of the forests of Rajamundry, which, from the commencement of 
the hills, along the banks of the Godaveri to Palouncha, on the frontiers 
of Commamet, yield a superabundance of the best and largest teak tim¬ 
bers, so generally thought superior in quality even to oak, for the ship¬ 
building and navigation of the Indian seas. At present, the cocoa and 
palmyra, or in the more northerly province, the toomecara,* fora the 
principal materials for constructing, in the different ports of the Circars, 
600 of those unwieldy vessels called doonies^f" of various burthens, from 
60 to 800 tons each. The diamond mines of Guntoor and Condapillee, 
reserved by treaty to the Nizam, deserve barely to be mentioned as a 
rarity ; not to bo considered as of any great political consequence. 


* This seems to be a species of the tree which produces the gam arabio. ‘ ^ 

t Coasting vessels of one or two masts, managed by native lascars or seamen, having 
a convex upper deck, with the view of resisting more effectually any iacambent waves 
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Bgard to Manufactures, the staple produce Mtioarsnr 

worked from cotton is of two different vey of fcho 

Manufactures A useful Arts. fineness. Plain long cloth, so valuable Northern 

at foreign markets, is chiefly wrought in the islands of Nagur and its Ci^s. 
vicinity, where the manufactures liave always found a sure asylum irom Description, 
the i-avHges of war; it forms the ground-work of the best printed cali¬ 
coes in Europe, and of those inimitable painted*ones called palampores, 
in the districts of Masulipatam. The coarser plain cloths made to the 
north and south of the Godaveri, or coloured with chay root, which is 
the madder of the east, and growing in most perfection m the pure sands 
annually overflowed by the Kistna, are equally articles in vast deman 
abroad, or for interior consumption. But the muslins of Cicacole, the 
beautiful woollen carpets of Ellore, and silks of Burrampore in Jeha- 
poor, wrought from raw materials imported from Bengal or China, are 
rather objects of curiosity and meriting encouragement, than consider¬ 
able in quantity or benefit. Of this nature also is the art of painting, or 
inlaying ivory and blaokwood, in the cabinet work made at Vizagapa- 
tam; but the facility, convenience, and cheapness, with which ships of 
war or of burthen, not exceeding 500 tons, have been, and might iu 
greater number be constructed, in the ports of Coringa and Narsapore, 
at the two principal mouths of the Godaveri, are considerations of the 
utmost importance to a maritime state; nor should the extensive bra,nch 
of ship-building at present in use, though with so much imperfections 
and improvidence in supplying 50,000 tons in small craft for the coast¬ 
ing trade, be forgotten, in stating the more useful arts, which at once 
favour the proprietary and local interests of the country. 

The several objects of natural or artificial produce, when united, 
from the grand resources of commerce,which 
Oomraeroe. Circars may be classed, under three 

different heads. The trade to Europe, to neighbouring Indian ports, 
and the Inland Provinces of the Deccan. The first confined entirely to 
the fine cotton manufactures exported by European nations which have 
establishments on this Coast, or purchased by other foreign adventur¬ 
ers, may amount in the whole, at prime coat, to thirty lacks of rupees, 
of which one-half seldom finds its way to England, though a much greater 
quantity would be productive of a certain benefit, of upwards of 100 
per cent. The 2nd, or coasting trade, carried on almost entirely with 
Madras, since the late prohibition against importing bay salt into Ben¬ 
gal, consists either of grain, amounting annually to half a million of 
^bags, and valued on a medium, at twenty-five lacks of rupees including 
freight and other charges, which return to the country ; or for the most 
part, iu the coarser cloths proper for the eastern markets, and which 
may be estimated at ten lacks more.—The 3rd branch, or interior com¬ 
merce, in salt and piece goods of native production, or copper, and raw 
salt; the latter, chiefly from Bengal, leaves a balance of ten lacks, after 
deducting half that amount for returns of cotton and wheat received in 
barter from the Lomballies,* or inland carriers, and consumed within 
the Circars;—and these are the various commercial benefits computed 
in the gross at 75 lacks of rupees, which, in a flourishing period of 17 
years back, and most so under the late distractions in the Carnatic, 

• LombalUes, Lombardies, or Bnyarabs, are a wandering tribe of carriers or camp 
followers; the descendants of those who, with their cattle, accompanied the emperors 
Shah Johan and Allum Geer, in their wars in the Deccan. They are a tribe of Sieks 
subdivided into about 18 lesser ones, all followers of Nanio Shah. 
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Lave annually increased the hidden treasure, or languid circulation of 
the parsimonious Indians, excepting an overplus never exceeding 15 
lacks, saved from a very disproportionate revenue, to liquidate the 
yearly gratuity paid to the Nizam by treaty, K)r be remitted in specie 
to the presidency of Fort St. George. 

The native inhabitants of all these provinces, exclusive of a few 
thousand Mahomedaus dispersed in the prin- 
Population. cipal towns, and among the more regular 

infantry and militia, are wholly Hindoos, and 
may, with great moderation, be numbered at two millions and a half, 
under all denominations. They are composed, or rather they are parts, 
of the two nations of Telinga and Oria, Woria, or Orissa, formerly di¬ 
vided from each other by the Godaveri, but since their union under the 
same Government, a good deal mixed among themselves, as well as with 
some of the neighbouring tribes; still, however, under a general religious 
conformity to the doctrines of the Bedes, as received in the Deccan. They 
speak and write different dialects, apparently of the Sanscrit language, 
and have rites, customs, and characteristical traits,perfectly distinguish¬ 
able from each other. The four great castes or divisions of the people, 
as founded on spiritual authority, are therefore common to both coun¬ 
tries ; but with less deviation from the original institutions in Oria, 
where braminical abstinence from animal food, excepting fish, contrary 
to the practice of all the other Decannees, is pretty generally observed 
by the higher tribes of every class. Farther, as these distinctions had 
equally a reference to the temporal, as well as religious state, so, even 
where the ancient rule, prohibitory of intermarriage, has been once or 
oftener infringed, and the tendency consequently greatest to confound 
the different orders, yet they have been, in a manner, wholly preserved; 
and sometimes most tenaciously adhered to, in civil occurrences among 
the Sunker, mixed or bastard descendants of the primitive inhabitants. 
Thus, the Bramins continue to enjoy their pre-eminence and considera¬ 
tion among the other tribes, though always in proportion to the purity 
of their lives, or outward sanctity. In like manner, the Kachewars, 
Row-wars, and Velmas,* of which denominations the principal zemin¬ 
dars in the civcars are actually composed, affect the warlike character 
and manners of Rajpoots, to entitle themselves to be ranked with the 
more genuine offspring of the Chesteree, or second class. But the com- 
mewar conbies, or husbandmen; golawer-ahere, or cowherds; saliwar- 
julhai, or weavers, together with the twelve bullootedars or artificers, 
maintained by the greater villages, and taxed by Government, 
though all incorporated in the sooder, last, or fourth great castes, have 
yet sometimes claimed the degree, immediately above them; and from 
their utility, have as often been allowed by a foreign Magistrate, to 
rank with the comte banias, or retail merchants, which are properly 
of the third or class assimilated with that of Bice f__ 

* Eaohewars, Row-wars, Telinga corruptions of iiajah, or of its diminutive Kai, 
joined with the personal or local appellation, war, to express the people or descendants 
of chiefs of foreign extracts, or of modern upstart race. The Velmawars among the 
Telinganians, are equivalent to the Nairs of Malabar, or Naigs of Canara, and are the 
native gentry or military of the country, claiming descent from, or adopted into, the 
families sprang from the ancient princes of Worungel. 

t N. B.—What further regards the character, customs, manners and religion 
of these Decaunee Hindus, is the subject of a more ample description in another 
part of our Political Survey, which treats generally of all the six Indian nations inha¬ 
biting the Peninsula, giving their names to, or denominated from, the ^and divisions 
of country, Malabar, Canara, Merhat, Telinga, Oria and Gondwannab, into which the 
Deccan is naturally and properly distributed. 
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REVOLUTIOKS AND HISTORICAL EV^TS. 

Ifc was not until the year 1471 of the Christian era/ or 8/6 of the 
Hejirah, that the Mahomedans of the Deccan 
Isfc.—Braminoah Establish- extended their ariiis to the Northern Circars. 
meat, A. D. U71. Oriah, the Eajah of the country 

of the same name, separated from the rest of Orissa on the north by 
the Chilca lake, having died without issue, a dispute arose for the suc¬ 
cession between Mungul-rai, the adopted son, and Hunner, the cousin 
of the deceased. The latter had recourse for assistance to Mahomed 
Shah Lushery who then ruled over the Bramineah empire in Beder, and 
long wished for such an opportunity of extending his conquests on that 
side of his dominions; in consequence of which, the claimant was not 
only put in possession of the family estates, but through the aid of his 
great ally, acquired the new conquests of Condapillee, including all the 
intervening districts, to Rajamundry, on condition of becoming tribu¬ 
tary for the whole of the Mussulman empire; but the ambitious pro¬ 
jects of Mahomed Shah were not accomplished until nine years after¬ 
wards, in subjugating more completely to his authority, the districts 
of Masulipatam, with the important province of Guutoor. These 
formed part of a principality lately established by Narsingh, who was 
probably descended from the conquered Telipga Rajahs of Worun- 
gaul; and being diiven from the family inheritance, took advan¬ 
tage of the distractions which prevailed in the Carnatic, to make 
himself master of the sea-coast of Coromandel, from the Kistna south, 
to Kanje, or Conjeveram; fixing his chief residence at Chudergeery 
Narsinga, and so often confounded by European travellers or historians 
with Bejenagur, the capital of the greatest Indian empire of Canara, 
from which it had been dismembered, entered largely into the political 
views of the Court of Beder ; so the possession of Guutoor in particular, 
as lying on the south side of the Kistna, and in other respects, from 
situation, justly considered the master-key of the Carnatic towards the 
north, appeared of the greatest relative importance. 

In the year 1512, the Kootubshahy, or second dynasty of Decanny 
Mussulman kings, dismembered, as Turref- 
« , 1 1 . dars or Governors, in right of powers, the 

u oou 8 a >. eastern division of the Bramineah empire, 

called Telinga, but in after ages, more generally denominated, from its 
capital and principal fortress indiscriminately, the state of Hydrabad. 
or of Golcouda; aud in proportion to the limited sway of this new 
sovereignty, so the complete reduction of all the tributary dependencies, 
especially those on the sea-coast, which are now the subject of con¬ 
sideration, became more an object of policy with the ruling adminis¬ 
tration. The countries south of the Godaveri to the river Gondegama, 
were entirely subdued, reduced nearly into their present form of 
provinces as described, and otherwise modelled almost on the same 
principles of interior Government, as prevailed to the period of the last 
revolution, when they were annexed to the British dominions in India: 
but at that time, Wistna Deo or Gajeputty, a powerful prince of Orissa, 
having united under his sceptre all the ancient family domains, from 
the confines of Bengal to those of Telinga on the south, no impression 
could be made on Rajamundry, or the more northerly province, formerly 
tributary to the Mahomedans, while possessed by the descendants of 
Oria, until the year 1571, under the reign of Ibraham Kootub-Shah, 
Then, a new participation of this Indian principality lessened the power 
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of defence, and facilitated the redaction of the Rheddy, or proprietary 
BolUieal Sur« Qf i-aoe of Gajeputty, to whose lot the southern division, along 

the banks of the Godaveri, descended as an inheritance. The treason 
of Vachevoy Mussalee, ancestor to the present zemindar of Peddapore, 
and renter or manager for the Rheddywars, furthered the ambitious 
projects of the Sultan, while it procured for himself, the farm of Kim- 
moordeta, which served as a foundation to more extensive acquisitions. 
But the conquest of Rajainundry was still far from being complete. The 
island of Nagur was wholly inaccessible to Mussulman troops; nor could 
the interior of the province be sufficiently protected from the ravages 
of the ejected proprietors, who were driven to their unwholesome fast¬ 
nesses among the hills, without a standing militia and feudatory force ; 
which, besides the ordinary estimated revenue of the Circar, subsisted 
on lands exempted from taxation, undue exactions from inferior subjects 
of the State, or plunder taken from neighbouring independent inhabit¬ 
ants, who were possessed of greater wealth than courage to defend it. 
In like manner, Cicacole was but imperfectly reduced ; and reckoning 
only its first valuation,according to the public records, rated at an assess¬ 
ment greatly short of the actual collections made from the people, and 
the necessary military disbursements of a frontier Province.* 

Such, however, was the state in which all the Northern Circars, to¬ 
gether with the other dotninions of Abril Hus- 
sien, the last of the race of the Kootubshahy 
fell in the year 1687, to the victorious arms, 
of Alletn Geer, the great Mogul emperor of Hiudostan. But, during the 
remaining twenty years of his reign, this monarch was too busily employ¬ 
ed iu conquering the larger provinces of the Deccan, and curbing the 
upstart Marhattah power, to inspect or render as productive as they 
ought to have been to the treasury, either of the two maritime depen¬ 
dencies of Hydrabad, henceforth termed a soubah, lying north of the 
Godaveri; and in the period which immediately followed his death, 
successive wars or contention for empire precluded everywhere, the 
possibility of a reform, having introduced anarchy and usurpation in 
some places, or iu general occasioned a total suspension of all regular 
Governments, throughout the whole extent of Hiudostan. 

At length, the memorable battle of Shuckerkerd, A. D. 1724, gave a 
transient repose to the Deccan, while it trans- 
A. D. 1724. ferred in fact, though not in form, the sover¬ 

eignty of this great limb of the Mogul empire, from the house of 
Timeer to that of Assiphean, in the person of the first and famous Nizam 
ul Moolk; self constituted, as well by sunuuds from Mahommed Shah 
the reigning emperor. Viceroy of all the six Soubahdarries south of the 
Nerbuddah, one of the great aucient and modern boundaries of proper 
Hiudostan. The wisdom and vigour of this new rule, were immediate¬ 
ly felt in the Circar of Cicacole, by the appointment of Anweer ud dien 
Khan Gopamovee to the post of Aumildar, or controller of that proving; 
but we are not to estimate the public benefits derived from an able 


* About the year 1592, Rajah Mansing, the emperor A okbar s delegate in 
havinir partially subdued the northern provinces of Orissa j inoludmg m the list of his 
conquests, the southerly dependencies of KulUng or Cicacole, and :^jamuiidry, valuing 
the former of 27 mehals, at rupees 2,39,000, and the latter f 

1.26,000; but in truth, the Mogul arms did not penetrate beyond the Olulca ana 
the assessment of those two distriots annexed to, or making part of the 
Jnmmaof Toorel Mull, as exhibited in the Ayeen Akbary, serves ^ly to evince the 
imporfoction of that famous rent-roll, with respect to the Soubah of Bengal. 
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o£ fifteen years successively, by tlie criterion of a rent- 
roll; under the best constituted Mussulman Government. The pride, 
the advantage of a great military establishment, though often nominal, 
must be taken into consideration; and if the policy and passion of 
princes did not so powerfully incline them to the system of purchas¬ 
ing personal attachments by conferring individual favours, yet it is 
so much the interest of ministers and other courtiers present, thus 
to promote the wealth and influence of provincial delegates, perhaps 
originally recommended by themselves, that full credit ought always 
to be given to public management, for every acquisition of private 
fortune authorized by unqualified despotism, written positive laws, or 
a conscientious implication of their reason and true spirit; nor will 
such liberality appear so great, when it is considered ihtk death legally 
gave to the prince, entire and unconditionally, whatever portion of the 
richesof his subjects, the forbearance of his arbiti*ary will, left to their en¬ 
joyment in life, only, perhaps, in the hope of future reversion. To judge, 
therefore, impartially of Anweer ud dien Khan's progress in reducing 
to proper obedience, or in ascertaining and realizing the full revenue of 
those districts, so long placed under his management, we must take into 
the account his ample private emoluments, of which a skilful applica¬ 
tion probably paved the way to further preferment, until finally re¬ 
warded by the foujedarry of the Carnatic. That the remains of his 
fortune, escaped the grasping hand of his immediate superior, the 
Soubahdar of Hydrabad, at the period of his death, must be attribut¬ 
ed to the inability of even the great Viceroy himself, their common 
ruler, to assert the more undoubted rights of sovereignty in any part 
of the Deccan, under the terror of the then prevailing power of the 
Mahrattas. And it may not be unworthy of remark, that even nine¬ 
teen years afterwards, it required the irresistable influence of the Bri¬ 
tish Government to obtain for Mahomed Ali, the successor of Anweer 
ud dien, a full discharge of the arrears, or pretended defalcations in the 
revenue of Cicacole. But if such were the advantages resulting from 
the ability and good fortune of the Ommilden, deputed by the great 
Asiph Jah to one of the maritime Ciroars; greater still were the benefits 
derived from the vigour and integrity of his contemporary, Rustum 
Khan, who, from 1732, for seven successive years, ruled with the most 
ample delegated sway, Rajamundry, with the other four more southerly 
provinces. There the zemindars, or Indian farmers generally had 
availed themselves of the surrounding distractions of the death of Alem 
Geer, to usurp the rights and feeble authority of their corrupt Mussul¬ 
man Superintendents. To correct these dangerous abuses, and restore 
the ancient legal or necessary forms of interior administration, were 
the arduous task assigned to this new zelahdar or provincial Governor 
next in subordinate degree to, though on the present occasion, vested 
in the plenary powers of a foujedar ; and the conduct of the man so 
fully justifies the Nizam's choice, that even to this day it is held up 
and considered by the inhabitants in general, as an example worthy of 
imitationfornecessary policy, considerate humanity, rigid and universal 
justice. At the same time that these zemindars, defrauded the public 
treasury, they squeezed, with the iron-hand of oppression, the industrious 
husbandmen and manufacturers. The first object, therefore, of Rustum 
Khan's Government, was the total extirpation of such merciless tyrants. 
Those who escaped the sword were proclaimed as traitors, and a reward 
being offered fortheir own, with adherents heads, a sufficient number was 
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soon collected, to erect two of those shocking pyramidical monuments, 
called Khulla-minar, near each of the provincial capitals; for one of 
which kind, though in a larger scale, the cruelty of Nadir Shah is held 
in Europe, so justly in abhorrence. The remains of one of those singu¬ 
lar proofs of JGastern depravity, the cause or effect of the most violent 
despotism, are still to be seen in the neighbourhood of Masulipatam, 
and might be supposed to serve as a lesson of useful instruction to the 
natives, to contrast and revere the lenity of their actual Government. 
But the legislator will assuredly be disappointed who expects to find 
in Hiudostan the operation of free enlarged reason and reflection; and 
the characteristical traits of the people, as sketched by the great Tamer¬ 
lane, iu his celebrated institutions, would not have been so long and 
universally admitted by his imperial successors, as making the true 
unchangeable features of their subjects, as well as indicating the infal¬ 
lible standard of practical rule in politics, if they had not b^een drawn 
with exact similitude by a superior discerning genius and the hand of 
a master. Accordingly, the severe administration of Rustum Khan, 
which he now farther distinguished, by substituting Ameens, Super¬ 
visors or temporary Collectors, in the room of the annihilated refrac¬ 
tory zemindars, as proverbial for exemplary excellence in the Circara 
as that of Jaffier Khan, who devised the famous loathsome torture of 
the by-kunta or paradise, to extort from similar delinquents in Ben¬ 
gal the settled revenue of the soubah, collected from the ryots. Still, 
however, the jumma kaumil, or original assessment, continued at an 
under rate on the Khalsah records; and the benefits derived by the 
State from superior management were always temporary, depending on 
the personal ability of the individual employed, and for th^ most part 
flowing in, through the private channels of corruption. Mussulman 
depravity, indolence and ignorance, soon made it necessary to recur to 
the ancient system of finance, through the agency of Hindoo farmers 
general, who, to remedy the evils of a fluctuating Government, were 
made to have a permanent interest in the soil and general prosperity 
of the country, by certain local privileges which were so invariably 
continued in the same family by successive Aumildars, that they were 
often mistaken by the possessors for hereditary rights ; proper always 
to be enlarged in anarchy, or under the authority of natural law, when 
civil restraints lost all controlling influence; and thus the creation of 
new zemindars was, in a few years, productive of fresh disorders 
under similar circumstances, throughout the whole extent of the North¬ 
ern Oircars. 

For when these provinces, A. D. 1753, were annexed to the French 
dominions in India, under the Nizamnt of 
Salabut Jung, who owed his elevation and 
future support chiefly to the great address 
and military conduct of the famous Bussey, so this able politician and 
commander, appointed to rule the Ceded territories, found himself 
under the necessity, but always with true measured civilized huma¬ 
nity, of going over the same ground with the best of his Mussulman 
predecessors, in re-establishing order, and the indispensable indubi¬ 
table rights of Eastern sovereignty. Zemindars were as usual dis¬ 
missed from their employments, but generally permitted to enjoy, 
under French sunnuds, their russooms and saverums, or conditional 
hereditary privileges, amounting to from eight to twelve per cent, 
on the net revenue collected; and excepting iu the Circar of Cica- 
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there are more instances of new creations than total extirpa¬ 
tion of the necessary officers of Government. Here indeed the reform 
was not complete, a number of petty Indian Superintendents divided 
the whole province betwixt them and family; new internal usurpa¬ 
tions, together with multiplied abuses, for ever disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity, while they lessoned the receipts greatly below the dues of the 
exchequer. The union or annexation of these several possessions 
under one head, appeared the most eligible system of administration, 
andVizieram Hauze, the predecessor, not ancestor of the present zemin¬ 
dar of the same name, who then only held the four pergunnahs or 
lesser districts about Vizianagrum, rendered himself the most useful 
and acceptable man to act in the capacity of chief. It is not our province 
to trace the progressive execution of the plan projected ; and we could 
wish to forget such bloody scenes as occurred, in the acquisition of 
Bobiloe;—suffice it to observe, that success crowned the enterprize, 
and raised the favourite Vizieram to that unrivalled power and consi¬ 
deration which the adopted representative of bis family still is permit¬ 
ted to enjoy among a multitude of other official land-holders dispersed 
throughout the Circars, some of higher pretensions from birth, but 

all of inferior territorial consequence. At 
length, a complete survey and hustabood, or 
detailed account of the gross collections of the whole country, infi¬ 
nitely more accurate and useful than the famous Doomsday book of 
England, wore formed, and put Mr. Bussy in the knowledge of re¬ 
sources entirely beyond the reach of his Mussulman predecessors, 
and greatly exceeding perhaps the general belief of modern financiers. 
But moderation was necessary, under a recent foreign administration; 
the regular troops to be supported by the revenue were to be employed 
in distant service, and the great Director General himself, whose presence 
might frequently be requisite to enforce his decrees, was almost con¬ 
stantly obliged to reside at the Nizam's Court, to keep in order and set 
in motion that wonderful political machinery, which was at once the 
basis of his own grandeur, and made his nation the arbiters of the Dec- 
can. The jummabuudy or annual settlement, therefore, was only doubled 
in Cicacole and Kajamundry, and brought somewhat nearer the kham 
wossool, or gross receipts, in the other provinces. Besides which, as a 
temporary expedient, the zemindars were bound to maintain the public 
peace, defray all charges of collections, and keep on foot a sebundy 
corps or militia of twelve thousand infantry, which, over and above 
the ordinary service of preserving the three yearly crops, or enforc¬ 
ing their equal division between Government and its tenants, were liable 
to be called on for a very small daily allowance, to repel any invading 
foe. All this, however, we believe to have been only the first step to¬ 
wards establishing a more adequate jumma kanmil, or standard revenue, 
which a future prospect of stability was to make progressive, until 
arrived at that equitable medium of reut or taxation that leaves abund¬ 
ance to the husbandmen, with a sufficient spur to industry ; that sup¬ 
plies the exigencies of the State in the necessary means for general system 
of defence, or to diffuse with returning increase, through the channels of 
commerce or other public disbursements, the enlivening benefits of 
provincial circulation, and after all, afford to indispensable intermediate 
agents, not princely fortunes to feed idleness, or pamper useless luxury; 
not hoards of wealth to be secreted in the earth, for the purposes of super¬ 
stition or chicanery, and thus set at nought the deadly labour of man in 
[Vql.IL] 29 
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the acquisitions; not enormous defalcations, from the indisputable 
rights of royalty to purchase remissions, privileges, and infliience by 
corruption, to maintain a formidable military retinue, whose only virtue 
is personal attachment, to the master that pays them, chiefly in alien¬ 
ated lands, on the footing of those territorial benefices, which, with 
equal impropriety or ignorance, are sometimes suffered to be given away 
to gain the partial favour of Bramius, until at length the king’s con¬ 
quered domains are rendered of no account, or wholly parcelled out to 
support meditated rebellion,and be again re-united under refractory sub¬ 
jects, in the form of Hereditary independent possessions; no, not any such 
dangerous, superfluities or embezzlements would probably have been 
allowed to zemindars; those necessary servile links in Eastern despotism 
to connect the distant extremes of prince and ryot. Nothing beyond a 
splendid family subsistence, with just such an overplus of income as 
might serve to support oflicial dignity,con8equential appearance, person a I 
pre-eminence, and gentility. This we believe would have been the eqtii- 
table political result of Mr. Buaay’s scheme of flnance, if he had been 
allowed to complete it, though the ignorant calumniators of that great 

man,without attending to the other inexhaustible sourceaofprivatewealth, 

which ho possessed in commanding the entire ministerial influence of the 
Nizaraut, do nob give his disinterestedness all the credit due in the adjust¬ 
ments, in the meantime concluded, for the annual revenues of theCitcars. 

But in April 1759> by the conquest of the fortress of MasulipatarU, 
that great commanding bulwark, the virtual 
sovereignty of all the maritime provinces on 
either side, from the river Gondegama to the 
Chilcalako, was absolutely and necessarily transferred from the French bo 
the British Government. The gallant ofiicer, however, under whose com¬ 
mand this new and amazing revolution had been effected, could not con¬ 
ceive the possibility of maintaining, under the ruleof mercantile establish¬ 
ment, territorial acquisitions of such vast extent. He contented himself, 
and still more fully his employers, in obtaining a formal grant for those 
districts only, which have since constituted the immediate dependencies 
of the conquered capital from Salabut Jung, the supposed rightful renter 
of the Deccan set up by Bussy, and left the Viceroy in nominal posses¬ 
sion of the remainder, lost in wonder at the generosity and moderation 
of the English, though utterly incapable from Court distractions, or the 
local circumstances of the country itself, thus dismembered from its 
head, to realize the derelicted boon. In consequence of which, for seven 
succeeding years, the corapletest anarchy recorded in the history of 
Hindostan, prevailed over all the five greater Northern Ciroars. The 
forms, nay even the remembrance of civil Government, seemed to be 
wholly lost; lords became vassals, renters were called pi’oprietors, and 
Aumildars changed condition with their inferior officers, by accepting 
zemindary russooms, or yearly acknowledgments to lessen the recorded 
value and standing revenue of the lands. In 1761, an unconstitutional 
reform was attempted under the sanction of illegitimate authority. 
Nizam Ali, the brother of Salabut Jung, the actual Viceroy, having some 
time before usurped the general administration of affairs in the DecCan 
was so unfortunate in his transaction with the Mahrattas, as to be oblig¬ 
ed to cede for ever to the Peshvva, territories of the yearly value of one 
krore of rupees. The aspiring minister, regarding the consequent 
feebled state of the Nizamut rather as the effect of his brother's weak¬ 
ness and uuworthiness to rule, than of his own misconduct, began to 
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I^Sli^tain thoiiglita of tlio Musuud, and fco anticipate the princely honours 
to which he had already been declared apparent heir. In this desi^, 
he the more readily yielded his inferior charge to a now Court faction, 
which rose on the decline of his own popularity, on being permitted 
to levy contributions from the eastern refractory provinces, which 
were to constitute a fund of corruption to assist him in his elevation. 
At that time, Hussein Ali Cawn acted in the capacity of Aumildar 
in the Circars. This man had in vain instigated the English Govern¬ 
ment to assert its rights; at the same time he found his authority cur¬ 
tailed in the exercise of his office by the protection given to the zemin¬ 
dars. Among numberless instances of this kind, one Codant I^am, of 
Deoracotah, a small but compact fruitful and highly cultivated pei^gun- 
nah, lying 15 miles south of Masulipatam on the banks of the Kistna, 
had been invariably assessed in the books of the Circar of Condapillee, 
for a revenue of rupees two lacks, nineteen thousand, four hundred and 
fifty-seven, and six annas (2,19,457-6); the gross Mofuspil receipts ex¬ 
ceeded this amount in the sum of sixty thousand rupees which iefrayed 
the expense of internal management, such as Sebuudy, with ftie rus- 
sooms and saverams of the zemindar, and other lesser officei’s of Govern¬ 
ment. Codant Ram, a sensible intelligent man, and at this day, with¬ 
out exception, the most skilful farmer in any of the provinces accord¬ 
ing to popular estimation, availed himself of the prevailing distrac¬ 
tion, on re-instatement in the zemindary management, from which he 
had been suspended by the French, to obtain an annual diminution 
of his usual rent ou the plea of predatory and other losses sustained 
by the .inhabitants of the district, in the period of his suspension, 
lie was seconded by the then Chief of Masulipatam, who undoubt¬ 
edly conceiving him aggrieved, interceded so powerfully in his behalf, 
that for the small additional consideration of nine thousand pagodas 
paid to the Aumildar, the zemindary, in the first instance, was only rated 
at forty-eight thousand rupees on the general rent roll, though after¬ 
wards increased to 18,000 pagodas, or seventy-two thousand rupeies 
hut with a continuation of the same douceur, on settling the jumma- 
buudy. In this situation of affairs, curtailed in power and emolument, 
Hussein Ali solicited strongly the known ambitious Nizam AU, w’ho had 
lilready set out in quest of his pecuniary object, to visit and reform his 
own distracted jurisdiction. The invitation was gladly accepted, nor 
was the expedition fruitless. Titles and sunnuda were lavishly be¬ 
stowed on the zemindars, for paying up arrears of revenue, or atta^ing 
them to the personal fortunes of the discarded minister, who was medi¬ 
tating rebellion against his brother, the immediate sovereign. Thesu 
favours, illegal, unsubstantial in themselves, did not even in forip^ 
transfer anj.of the rights of Mogul royalty, and were only a temporary 
confirmation of ancient grants to new usurping land-holders ; every tah- 
sildai’, or petty Mussulman, and French Collector, held and exercised 
the same prerogative on their first accession or yearly settlement of ac¬ 
counts, and the fefes admitted of on such occasions, were noinconsiderahle 
benefit to all the officers of Government; nevertheless the privileges con¬ 
ferred in this period of confusion, as coming from superior authority, and 
flattering to the vanity of upstart pretenders, became soon afterwards in 
such.repute, that forgeries of them were common ; twenty rupees could 
purchase an impression of the counterfeit seal, and eight annas more might 
have alienated half the regalities of Hindostan, as far as they were,at the 
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disposal of an adroit Persian inutseddy or writer. But now a new 
(yf the^ revolution was preparing from abroad to rectify these glaring absurdi¬ 
ties^ and substitute constitutiooal rule, in the room of the most licentious 
disorders, oppression, and tyrannical anarchy, which had actually reduc¬ 
ed the Nizamis receipts from all the provinces north of the Kistna on 
a medium of five successive years, to something less than three lacks of 

rupees aunually. This was no other than 
the grand political change gloriously began 
ten years before, and finally executed in 17G6, 
by the immediate achievement or under the auspices of the immortal 
Clive, which increased the British empire, not so particularly in the East 
perhaps, aa universally, to its greatest splendour and magnitude; though, 
at the same time, with respect to the Circars, it could only be consider¬ 
ed, as adding territorial possession under written forms, to previous 
conquered right. Sunnuds, the most ample aud legal, were procured 
from the actual rightful acknowledged emperor of Hindostan, transfer¬ 
ring in perpetuity to the great India Company, the entire free, and 
unconifitional sovereignty of that portion of his hereditary dominions, 
thepresent object of consideration, and then nominally under the weak 
/actiousadministmtion of his delegate, or rather the self-constituted Vice¬ 
roy of the Deccan. An army of about 3,000 sepoys at once enforced the 
gi*ant, and terrified the Nizam into a solemn confirmation of it by treaty, 
but with a voluntaiy acknowledgment on the part of the English, which 
though of longer duration than originally expected, must be allowed 
sufficiently to support the national claim to generosity and moderation. 
An insidious combination and war commenced a twelve month afterwards, 
in return for such substantial favour, soon gloriously teimain ated, however, 
by the battle of Trincomally, served only to strengthen and give perma¬ 
nency to the tenure of these important recent acquisitions, with rather 
a diminution of the pecuniary gratuity en’oueously called a peshcush, 
or tribute paid yearly on certain conditions, to the soubah, in conse¬ 
quence of the former negotiation ; nor will it seem a matter of so much 
surprize, that an incumbrance so large, dangerous, and, aa it afterwards 
appeared, so ill bestowed, should have at all entered into the original 
agreement, or that an entire permission of it, should not have formed 
an article of the second, wlien it is considered, that in both cases, 
concessions the most mortifying, and infinitely of greater estimation, 
were obtained in addition, for the Nabob of the Carnatic, the mortal 
enemy and declared rival of bis superior the Nizam ; that a variety of 
other circumstances, and political combinations, opposed a more advan¬ 
tageous settlemeut; such as, that the sphere of British Government in 
the East was but recently enlarged by the acquisition of extensive ter- 
ritory; that mens^ minds, formed only to the contracted scale of mercan¬ 
tile policy, were consequently unprepared instantaneously to embrace 
objects so various, complicated, and of so vast a scope; or that, if a few 
individuals of superior genius could be found, who comprehended the 
theory, yet still experience was wanting, in the practice : that on the 
other hand, the highest and most formidable ideas were then entertained 
of the power, pretensions, and rights of the Viceroy of the Deccan ; that 
in proportion as the glare of these, was to vanish from popular sight, 
so the gratuitous tribute it commanded, was to be of that short dura¬ 
tion, subject to many future contingencies, and, at all events, agreeably 
to the law of nations, as universally understood in the East, as well as to 
the spirit, and not contrary to the letter of subsisting treaties was 
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^fe^iutely and finally to cease on the death or removal of the actual 

incumbent. Neither is it to be wondered, 
So le^ber even at this day, after a lapse of full seven- 

op em or. years of the most profound tranquillity, 

abundant produce, and commercial benefits, enjoyed, perhaps, for the 
first time for ages past in all the Cirears, if the East India Company 
have not as yet, entirely entered into their last equivocal and more 
undoubted proprietary rights. Their servants in this country are placed 
under the most embarrassing, unreasonable circumstances. The pursuit 
of fortune can bo the only private object, to suffer probable death, and 
certain loss of health, in a foreign climate, destitute of all natural or 
social pleasures, according to the bent of a tolerably well finished 
European education. Not only the most rigid restraints, formally are 
opposed to the gratification of a ruling desire, originating from a ficti¬ 
tious necessity, but likewise, all visible means of subsistence are actually 
denied; at the same time, the temptations of ministerial offers are 
strong, but not so much in the pride of holding these, as in their attend¬ 
ant emoluments. The virtue of the present age is weak; while refine¬ 
ments of the understanding are capable of finding out and reconciling 
evasions of the civil, only to obey the more powerful law of natural 
reason. Prejudices are consequently entertained at home, against 
ludiau administration in genenil. These create disgust abroad ; no 
incitements are held out for industry, improvement, or disinterested 
conduct. The evil becomes extreme; it is found to be deeply rooted 
in the original constitution of Government; and if at all to be rectified, 
it can only be, through the lenient, wise, and powerful interposition of 
the British legislature. The task is begun, with some hopes of completion; 
yet, if it should appear, in course of a vigorous prosecution, that mil¬ 
lions have been lost to the public, in lieu of thousands pocketed by 
individuals, it by no means follows, that more penal laws, rigidly 
enforced by the most virtuous administration in the universe, will 
prove effectual, when due attention is not paid to the local circumstances 
and craving private interests of Agents, necessarily employed at the 
distance of near half the globe from the high controlling power, in 
large discretionary confidential trust; or rather, perhaps, according 
to a former observation, it may happen, that should restricted 
laws be written in blood, and Minos himself the Judge, unaccom- 
panied by reason, they would be as the dead letter of tyranny, oppos- 
^'ed by bold necessity, or eluded by the timid craft and villainy of 
slavery/^—But to return from this digression, to the subject of our 
historical detail ; it is necessary to remark, that even after the 
formal cession of the Circars, so liberally paid for by the Company, 
their arms had still to subdue, at a great expense, the zemindars 
of Cicacole and Eajamundry, instigated to be refractory through 
the former weakness and present machinations of their rejected 
Mussulman rulers, while the farming land-holders of Ellore and 
Condapillee more readily submitted, under a written promise from 
the military commander, of the continuation of their privileges under 
certain conditions; which, of course, were never voluntarily to be ful¬ 
filled by a people who, the first time in the tradition of ages, had heard 
of stipulations proposed by conquerors. 

The fate of Guntoor was singular; nor doth the possession of it. 
Singular fate of Guntoor. 5"®*^ complete the conquered granted right of 

sovereignty, A seven years' lease of this 
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pra\ Grant’s province, granted to Bazalut Jung by hia brother Salabut Jung, the 
^ver of\be^ Viceroy, to enable the former to entertain the party of Frenchmen to be 
Northem expelled from the limits of the Deccan, ignorantly described by the 
Circars. river Kistna on the south; and thus virtually set aside the agree- 
Revolutions entered into by the latter in 1759, with the Euglish Government, 

&o. ’ was just expired at the period of coucluding the treaty of Hydrabad in 

1766 ; and though Nizam Alii, the successor of Salabut Jung, at this 
time would have considered the extermination of his brother the lessee, 


a more desirable circumstance than the renewal of his holding, and soon 
afterwards actually proposed the alternative; yet, as the latter proceed¬ 
ing curtailed the advantages of a more formidable natural enemy, and 
left great room for future contingencies, so the farm of Guntoor was 
continued to Bazalut Jung, but under the erronous description of a 
jageer, on conditions acknowledged to have been broken on his part 
in 1768, and always depending on the good will and pleasure of his 
immediate proprietory superiors, who, at the same time, enjoyed the 
most rightful, extensive, and powerful sovereignty actually existing in 
Hindostan. But, strange to relate, in 1779, we find the local repi*e- 
sentatives of this mighty Government change conditions with a petty 
vassal, and put themselves on a footing with the little proprietor of the 
Circar of Adoni, to obtain the rental of Guntoor, that they might have 
the honor of sub-letting to the lately constituted subadar of the 
Carnatic, their great enfeudatory Nawaub or Deputy, as in propriety 
he must be called, since there are no treaties, or circumstances of 
equality, to authorize his being distinguished as a federate ally, or 
otherwise, such a reversal of the natural order of things could not have 
been of long duration. Ignorant, ambitious neighbouring rulers, con¬ 
strued a total dereliction of dignity, right, and power, into a conscious 
incapacity of governing, unless through the vain medium of their 
own flattered ability and supremacy. And as an earnest of greater 
acquisitions, the Nizam, in November 1780, seized the province in 
question, which was now ordered to be evacuated by the English 
troops; and has, from a series of (to him) fortunate circumstances, 
continued in his possession even beyond the period of its final absolute 
reversion to the Compauy, on the 5th October 1782, when death put 
an end to all and singular pretensions of Bazalut Jung. 


Government. 

Were we to judge of political events from partial experience, it 
might be concluded on a superficial view of 
Despotic form. preceding account of revolutions, that 

the system of Government in the Gircavs has undergone the same 
vanety of ohano^e. But as limited monarchy and fieedom peculiarly 
distinguish Europe, so despotism and slavery seem to be the universal 
indelible character, in which nature has stamped the state ot cml 
society in Asia; and if any one local division m this quarter of the 
irlobe cau be said to bear the first and strongest imprMsion, it is 
Mdoubtedly Hindostan. From the remotest antiquity, t^s country 
has not only been subject to the single arbitrary will of native 
inlers, in patriarchal feudatory subordination to one or more supenor 
Chiefs, but it hath constantly, in whole or in part, been held m 
a state of double vassalage or tributary dependance on foreigners, 
until its final absolute conquest by the Mu8snlma,u arms at tlie close of 
the ISth century. This revolution, indeed, having effected the total 
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inifefVersion of tbo ancient inferior empire of the Hindoos, introduced 
the most violent unnatural tyranny, as being engraited on a new and 
sanguinary religion. The rights of persons and things universally, as 
understood in free states, had, it is true at all times concentred in 
the prince, or flowed from him as the focus of royalty, to such of his 
servile subjects as came within the reflected rays of his temporary 
benevolence; but at this period, a spirit of enthusiastic intolerance 
made a daring and successful attempt on the divine and indefeasible 
right of mental freedom. Thousands of the Indian youth were carried 
into captivity, chiefly for the purpose of being educated in the slavish 
detested principles of Mahomedanism, and detith or conversion was 
the usual alternative held out to the mild, though stubbona adherents 
of the Bedes; grown old under the scriptural rules of Braminicai juris¬ 
prudence. Yet, even in this horrible oppressive state of society, might 
have been long endured, through the extreme passive iudifference of 
the conquered, if the evil itself did not carry with it in the depravity, 
licentiousness and mutual disagreement of their tyrants, the better 
seeds of reformation, and prepare the land for that memorable change 
which at length brought the whole empire of Hindostau, under the 
more qualified despotism of the race of Timur. 

Although the small portion of country at present under considera¬ 
tion, experienced in a greater or less degree, 
the effect of these various revolutions, and 
ought still to enjoy the desirable constitu¬ 
tional benefit of the last mentioned, yet it will not be expected that we 
should here trace any of the outlines of general administration, even 
as laid down in the Mogul code; our scope is too limited, for such a 
design; and it must be remembered, that notwithstanding the more 
universal political maxims of Tamerlane, deduced from his own prac¬ 
tice, and recommended to his posterity, have been invariably adopted 
by the best of his imperial successors, and only enlarged, methodized, 
and brought into more extensive use by the celebrated institutions of 
Akbar j yet every prince or delegate had his own dustooral aumil, or 
special rule of Government, sometimes reduced to a form in writing, 
but for the most part, depending on his single capricious will: and that, 
therefore, to define a system of the mildest despotism, would be no leas 
a task, than to analyze the various compound of the human mind, in 
the same man, or discover all the intricate mazes of deceit, inconsis¬ 
tency and folly, in the actions of thousands. This is properly the pro¬ 
vince of oriental philosophy, general and particular history. We have 
to lament that the knowled^ bo be derived from such sources, should 
be locked up in the diflSculties of a foreign language, or confined per¬ 
haps to the scanty manuscript records of one accessible library, and 
which is the more to be regretted, that some palpably erroneous and 
dangerous doctrines, subversive of one of the first, most essential, and 
best ascertained principles of eastern legislation, by which the proprie¬ 
tory right of the soil is constitutional, and solely vested in the sovereign 
ruler, should of late have gone forth, and received not only the sanction 
of speculative writers, misled by the misrepresentations of ignomnt tra¬ 
vellers, or by partial analogous reasoning from an imperfect understand¬ 
ing of fact and local circumstances,* but also be adopted and strenuously 
urged by men of influence and experimental knowledge, equally eminent 


* Vide Legielfttion Orientale, par Mohib. Angaetil dn Pcrrou. Paris 1778. 4to. 
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for ability and integrity; though it seems evident in this instance, that 
a close attention to public avocations, or their private pursuits, left them 
not sufficient leisure to investigate or discuss with due consideration, the 
true theory of their own practice.* For that such is the foundation of 
the revenue system, in all parts of Asia, is not only deducible from the 
nature and spirit of despotic Governments, as universally established 
there, and manifested in a manner, in every page of the genuine particu¬ 
lar histories of each country, but absolutely ascertained to be so in Hin- 
dostau, in form and fact, by written positive laws; not indeed declara- 
^^, tory of a right which never was or could not be disputed, nor otherwise 
understood than as instituting and enforcing a practical scheme of 
finance over the whole landed property of the empire, and calculated to 
draw the greatest possible rent into the royal treasury, after deduction 
of the necessary expense of agency, and having exercised the highest 
proprietory authority in obtaining the legal sources, personal manage¬ 
ment, and amount of revenue, according to an exact measurement, and 
proportional assessment of the land, on an equitable valuation of the 
annual territorial produce, to be equally divided between Government 
and its ryots, or the immediate cultivator of the soil; neither is it to be 
expected that we should in this place, describe all the higher gradations 
of delegated power, the standing forms of office, or the functions of su¬ 
perior agents, however necessary it may seem for the more perfect com¬ 
prehension of the relative subordinate administration of the Northern 
Circars, depending also on discretionary individual rule. Such informa¬ 
tion will best be collected from the firmauiis, suuuuds, or Commissions 
of the respective officers employed, connected with an historical detail 
of executive management, throughout all the various departments of the 
State. We shall therefore now confine ourselves, to a cursory view 
only of those provincial arrangements respecting the civil jurisdiction 
of the territory at present under consideration, which occur, in de¬ 
scribing in very general terms, the formal authority of the lowest class 
of arbitrary delegates, beginning with the aumildar as the immediate 
representative of Government. 

This officer, though greatly below the degree of the foujedars of the 
. . , Carnatic Payenghaut and Kerpah, held his 
provincia appointment in like manner, directly under 
the Soubadar of Hydrabad, but most com¬ 
monly by patent, from the universal superior, the Nizam or great ruler 
of all the six Soubahs of the Deccan, including the whole Peninsula or 
southern Promontory of Hindostan, from Capo Comorin in 8® North 
latitude, to the river Nerbuddah, almost under the tropic of Cancer. 
His local jurisdiction also, when extending over all the uortheru mari¬ 
time provinces between the Gondegaina aud the Chilca lake, was no¬ 
wise inferior in magnitude or relative importance, to that of either of 
his two southerly colleagues, aud he was absolutely vested in the same 
undivided plenary powers of zelahdarry, foujedarry, and shaikdarry 
which may be defined provincial civil magistracy, military command 
and control of finance; though with this difference however, in latter 
times, that he continued in fact, as well as in form, subject to a supe¬ 
rior ; whereas the others bad effected or were supported, in a state of 
virtual independence. 


♦ Also, Reports of a Committoo of the House of Commons, 1781-2; and a Plan for 
the Sottleraent of the Revenues of Bengal, &o., 1776. 
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^ the first capacity of Nizam, or ruling Magistrate, he was guar¬ 
dian of the rights of sovereignty ; pi'evented 
His powers-Civil. chastised foreign encroachments and in¬ 

terior disorders ; declared what should be construed into rebellion or 
treason, and punished such delinquency at discretion. Arbiter in all 
cases of life and death, he presided personally, or by Naib or De¬ 
puty, in the Sudder Cutcherry Adawlut, or Chief Court of Justice. Ihe 
darogah or principal clerk, prepared the indictment, summoned the 
evidences, and went through the forms of examination, as directed 
from the bench. The mufti or molavi, doctors learned in the law, 
expounded the text of numerous orthodox commentaries of the Koran; 
the cazi, or supreme Judge, pronounced the sentence, and the cutwal 
or Lieutenant of Police, executed it; but only at the special com¬ 
mand of the Aumildar. In like manner, this high representative 
of royalty took cognizance of, ultimately, and solely determined, the 
more consequential civil disputes or causes of considerable private pro¬ 
perty; but left the decision of such as were of little moment or unpro¬ 
ductive of heavy fines, and the usual forfeiture of one-fourth of the 
amount litigated claimed by Government, to the Cazi, who was also 
public notary in the attestation of deeds of grant or contract, and 
writings in general. Thus, the Mussulman code was the universal 
established law of the land in crimes and punishments, and regulated 
the forms in all cases of judicial administration, though the virtual exer¬ 
cise of it depending on the single arbitrary will of an individual; and, 
considering the mixture and common depravity of inhabitants, the crafty 
pusillanimity or inoffensive bloodless disposition of the greater part, the 
propensity of.the stronger few or slaves in power, to tyrannize over the 
weaker and more dependant classes of the people, it must b.e confessed 
that a system of jurisprudence summary, severe, and despotic in the exe¬ 
cution, seemed the best calculated to preserve the distant, feeble supre¬ 
macy of the prince with the internal tranquillity and order of society. 
But in mere civil cases or personal differences, the genuine parsimony 
and bigoted Hindoos seldom, if ever, had recourse to a foreign tribu¬ 
nal so expensive, uncertain, and violent in its decisions. The simple, 
amicable mode of arbitration by reference to the heads of castes and 
tribes, to native superiors, or mutual friends, was universally follow¬ 
ed by those who formedthe bulk of the community; and from its con¬ 
venience, never opposed by their slothful, proud, selfish rulers, since the 
commencement of English administration. We know not on what prin¬ 
ciples there has been a total suspension of the long-established Mussul¬ 
man law and High Court of Judicature, without substituting others 
in their room, yet incurring the usual expense of all the requisite 
ofiioers. That no very great public inconvenience hath as yet been ex¬ 
perienced or made visible from such extraordinary deficiencies, may be 
a good argument to prove the habitually pacific submissive character of 
the natives, or the strong impression of ancient forms of rigorous justice 
over timid minds; but will scarcely vindicate the continuance of the 
same negative course of Government, or indeed recurring to any other 
than the former, under milder and better regulations, unless it be 
admitted that the experience of ages and reasoning of the best states¬ 
men of Hindostan can be controverted; than the nature of man is 
changed, and requires not the checks of a legal despotic authority; 
or that civil society can long exist in a state of judicial anarchy, under 
the forced dominion of a handful of foreigners, removed at the dis¬ 
tance of a six months^ voyage from their mother country. 
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In the second capacity of Sirdar fouge, or head of the troops, the 
Aumildar himself held the principal jageer or 
Military. military fief, which was denominated tatie or 

personal, mushroot or conditional; imposing 
in either case, an obligation to maintain a certain number of cavalry 
and infantry for the protection of the province, and follow the superior's 
standard in times of foreign war. In like manner, all lesser jageerdara 
and munsubdars, with their respective quotas of seapoys or soldiers, 
were immediately under the command of this provincial nazira, who 
was further vested with the power of making additional temporary 
levies for apparent and useful services, annexed, as usual, to the post of 
buckshe or paymaster, which always gives the highest official designa¬ 
tion or title to the Oommander-in-Chief of the imperial forces, and places 
him next to the vizier in rank and consequence. 


But fit was chiefly in the third capacity of shaikdar, or Dewanny 
delegate, that the Aumildar exercised the 
And Financia . most important functions of his office. This 

department had always, during the vigour of the Mogul Government, 
continued separate from the two former, held by the Soubadar and his 
Nawabs, or Deputies; but on the resolution in favour of Nizam ul 
Mulck, was, in the first instance, in fact united in his own person, and 
became so, of course, throughout all the inferior gradations of the 
sovereign authority. The ordering, management, and collection of the 
revenues, the amount, ways and means, and personal agency, in rais¬ 
ing the supply, the confirmation of former grants, the suspension of 
any provincial sunnuds to new men, where the high powers annexed 
to the post of even provincial controller of finance. He was vir¬ 
tually restrained in nothing, except alienation of land. Remissions of 
the annual assessment on an increase of expense, the least encroach¬ 
ment on the more consequential prerogatives of the crown, could nob 
be tolerated ; but in the extension of imperial advantages, and at all 
times to authorize it in any shape, the different tedious and complex 
formalities attending the royal or viceroyal approbation, under the seal 
and signatures of all the ministers of State, were indispensably neces¬ 
sary. It is true, indeed, that the proper sources of revenue were as- 
ceiiiained by law and custom, as also the Government share of the yearly 
territorial produce, whether in kind or in specie, and which consti¬ 
tuted at last nine-tenths of the public income; but in the latter case, the 
proportion has only been struck for such lands, as were completely valued 
by measurement and actual rent, and even then, a latitude was left for 
greater exactions, on account of further improvement; and in all cases 
whatsoever, under the most vigorous administration, the Aumildar not 
only could, and generally did by means of bribery, justify a devia¬ 
tion from any standing regulations touching private interests, bat 
with respect to the receipts of the treasury, was expressly required by 
his Commission, to increase them as much as possible, and by every 
expedient ingenuity could devise, consistently with the political safety, 
or temporary views of despotism. In this department also^ the Sad¬ 
der Dewattny Adawlut or principal Court of Exchequer, was under 
the immediate superintendence of this president of all the other supe¬ 
rior provincial tribunals, and the Nazer, or Supervisor, enforced his 
decrees through the agency of the hazary, or commander of a thou¬ 
sand peons, of seduwar or head of the jummadar chief, any inferior 
indefinite number of the sebundy fussulla, or revenue troops, enter- 
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everywhere originally on stated monthly wages^ but lattei'ly, 
from abuse iu great certain allotments of land throughout the different 
pergunnahs^ fraudulently sequestered from the Circar, to increase the 
private emolument of one or all of the officers employed in the collec¬ 
tions, who were comprized under the following denominations, and 
divided into two classes ; viz., such of the natives as held their appoint¬ 
ments, rights, and privileges, by sunuuds from the reigning sovereign, 
with the good-will of the ryots, or such as were merely temporary, 
more immediately dependent on the Aumildar. 

Among the former, the Desmook Zemindar Ohowdry, or chief of a 
^ _ district consisting of one or more pergun- 

e esmoo . nahs, held the first rank or consideration, for 

he was at once, the Agent of Government, the head farmer, and natural 
representative of the people. This office was originally instituted in 
1682, under the name of Crory, by the Mogul Emperor Akbar, and dur¬ 
ing the second administration of the famous financier, Tuder, or Toorel 
Mull. It was intended to remedy those necessary evils in despotism, 
frequent changes of the provincial delegate, and the distant remove of 
the protecting hand of this sovereign representative from the helpless 
indigent peasantry, as well as to reconcile the conquered multitude of 
opposite religious tenets, laws, habits, languages, and characters, to the 
unnatural oppressive dominion of a few intruding Mussulman barba¬ 
rians ; therefore the occupant, though holding his grants only during the 
life and pleasure of every succeeding prince, or any of his more power¬ 
ful deputies, was considered as permanent officer, the intermediate Agent 
of Government to superintend a certain portion of the country, redress 
the petty grievances of the Hindoo inhabitants, furnish the husbandmen 
with the necessary advances for agriculture, and collect or become 
^sponsible for their annual rent, to the Circar of State; his nanca/^', or 
Persian derivation, or according to the usage. Decan savernm, from the 
Turkish word, with the common Telinga termination of um, signifying 
in both cases, a subsistence iu bread, or a livelihood being to arise 
from small allotments of land freed from any public incumbrances, and 
conveniently dispersed throughout the district, so as to make his 
presence necessary everywhere, gave him local attachment and greater 
effect to general superintendence, in attending to his own private 
interest. At the same time, his russooms, customs, a Commission on the 
gross revenue collected, invariably fixed at 5 per cent, in addition to 
®hke income from his territorial property, were supposed to 
qu cken hia endeavours in the exercise of the public receipt by improv- 
ments, or greater economy in the mofussil or detailed rural LpeLes, 
and in general, bias bis inclination to promote the peaceful prosperity 
of the country. From the Brst institution of the crory, until the death 
of ^lemgeer m 1707, the person employed in that office, properly 
speaking, was the only subject under the crown of Delhi who held 
^ free tenure in lands, to the extent of a family 
holdiup did not, in form, confer hereditary 
right, yet thp were generally continued, except in cases of delin- 

original grantee, who was usually 

thr^erted^r conquest, from among the agents of 

the ejected ajid fmmer proprietors, or the most experienced farmers 

taa found in the country. Nevertheless, his freehold 

inri locousiderable poi'tion of his zemindary, or territorial 

jirisdiction. It might justly be cou.iidered the price of securing a local 
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attachtnent, influencing the welfare and happiness of the inferior inhabit 
tants, in like manner,as his russooms were intended to com pen sate, as well 
as stimulate, the laudable endeavour of realizing the public revenue, when 
he himself acted on the part of government, as the immediate receiver 
or farmer-gen oral of his whole district. But about the period, we have 
just mentioned, from the unsubdued state of the more difficult and 
distant parts of the kingdoms of Hydrabad and Bajepoor, then recently 
formed into soubahs or provinces of the Mogul empire, a vaiiety ol 
native land-holders, either wholly independent, or in different de¬ 
grees of subordination to the new Mussulmen conquerors, became first 
known in Hindostan, and distinguished in the records of the Khalsah 
Shereefa, or ryot exchequer. Such were all the former class, entirely 
free, the petty Rajahs of Malabar, in the southern extremity ot the 
Peninsula, and those of Rumpa and Bustar, among the high unhealthy 
ranges of mountains which separate the maritime Circars, north of 
the Godaveri from the soubah of Berar; and such were of the latter 
designation, imperfectly reduced, or subject to a certaiu tribute, the 
Rannies of Beduore, with the Rajahs of Mysore aud Panjore, which 
served as barriers to the uncouquered countries of Malabar, in ^like 
manner as the nearest hilly districts of Foleveram, Cottapillee, aud lota- 
pillee, under the Rheddewarof Rajamundry, or those of iarpoor, 
dependant on another branch of the royal family of Orissa^ settled 
in Oicacole being only partially subdued, ensured the perfect freedom 
of the more interior mountainous regions of Rumpa and Bustar, ruled 
by the Coywar and Goddwannah Rajahs. In process of time, and 
during the latter convulsions of the empire after the invasion or 
Nadir Shah, in 1739, not only some of the principal Hindoos, 
Jageerdars, and farmers general, but even inconsiderable enaumdars 
or charity land-holders hoisted the standard of rebellion, and m 
different provinces of Hindostau, under distracted feeble Governments, 
actually acquired a greater or lesser degree of independence. All 
those territorial proprietors therefore, in general, whether 
tributary rajahs, crories, desmooks, or chowdries, acting in then ai - 
ferent capacities, or self-dignified with Hindoo titles, usurping the rea 
property of their' Mahomedan masters, or mere feudatory or simple 
pensioners for life, yet claiming, and on the ipse « weakly or 
iVnorantly ackaowle4e<i inheritors ot their conditional tem¬ 

porary benefices were ultimately confounded with e^h other, and 
classed under the same common well known appellation ot ^mm- 
dar or land-holder, and from which proceed those gross mistakes of 
late occurrence, and doubts entertained respecting the rights and 
privileges annexed to a patent office, originally and constitutioually 
of Mogul creation, under the forms, limitations, and control already 
specified. But there is not throughout the northern Circars, moie 
than within the rest of the wide circle of the British 
allied dominions in India, excepting the few ® 

tioned, a single individual or set of men among the 
calling themselves, or acknowledged, rajahs 

have the smallest pretension m form, right, oi fact, _ „_ 

territorial property, beyond the extent of their nancars o*' 
wJ?can be consid;rod'^ in any other light, than 
^stated local privileges, depending on their own good 
bounty of the proprietory lords of the soil; the 

Company, in the latter capacity, ha ye, since the date of their tointona 
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_ ^sMona in 1765-6, formally alienated or transferred, which we be¬ 
lieve they have not, any of their indubitable, necessary, possessory rights 
of Mogul royalty, under the crown and Parliament of Great Britain. 

The next revenue officer of rank, and of the same class with the 
desmook, though of greater utility, and some- 
Deapandeab. times of more extensive local jurisdiction, 

was the deepandeah, canongoe, or provincial register ; this employment, 
for the most part exercised by Brahmins, is the only one in its nature 
hereditary, to be found in the whole system of Mussulman Government: 
it was an exception to the general rule, from necessity ; but policy, 
convenience, and universal use, gave to the person holding it a greater 
degree of consideration at Court, and in the public estimation, than 
could be acquired in virtue of the highest incorporeal rights and privi¬ 
leges. All tirmaun sunnuds, grants of every kind, rules, ordinance, 
regulations of interior Police, judicial decrees, from each of the three 
departments, the jumma Jcaumil toomar, or original more perfect rent- 
roll of the lands in detail, serving as a standard and gross valution or 
political calculations of the revenue, and to fix the amount of jageers as 
well as of religious or charitable endowments ; the hustabood, or actual 
sources of the collections made from the ryots; the jumma wossel hauhey, 
or annual account of the assessments, receipts, and balances of the 
country, as settled in behalf of Government, with its intermediate 
agents; the divisions, measurement, quaility, and produce of the lands, 
enumeration of villages, farms, husbandmen, manufacturers, or artifi¬ 
cers, liable to taxation ; and in general, all donations, arrangements and 
circumstances affecting real or personal property, but more particularly 
touching the proprietary interest of the State, were necessarily made 
matters of record in the dufter or office of the despandeah or canongoe, 
as they could only be properly authenticated, and acquire validity after 
passing through such form of registration, to render still more effica¬ 
cious this great intended check, not only on the zemindars and lesser 
native Superintendents, but also on the Aumildar himself, and all his 
immediate agents, in affairs of civil administration or finance; private 
interest and hereditary independence were the powerful incentives, 
added to personal honours, consideration, and influence. To ensure the 
honest full discharge of a very important trust, a russoom of two and 
a half per cent, on the revenue, ascertained by his own vouchers to have 
been collected throughout the country, was assigned to the public 
register, his heirs, and deputies in perpetuity. In lieu of this Commis- 
aiou, however, at present there are a number of inferior despandeahs, 
claiming a right to free merassy, hereditable villages, or to others held 
by a tenure called bilmokta or tatoodarry, at a low unalterable rent; 
but all these, we apprehended to be improper, unauthorized alienations, 
made by the desmooks or other officers of Government in power, to 
purchase greater defalcations in their own favour, from the stated dues 
of the exchequer. 

Thirdly, the Puttol muccudim or chief ryot of a deh-gam or 

Pattel and Koolourny. village, was precisely, within his narrower 

precincts, what the desmook was in the per- 
gnnnah or zomindary, as in like manner the Jcoolkurny, curmum, put^ 
warry^ or accomptant, held the next inferior gradation to the des¬ 
pandeah. These were the principal and more permanent officers of the 
revenue, m a regular chain of subordination to each other, when acting 
under their native head; but sei'vingas mutual checks during the sus- 
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authority of the zemindar^ either from insufficienpy or uial-ad 
^ ministration, and while the interior management devolved on the 
secondary class of agents before described as temporary and imme- 
. 1 TV, • ’.3 diately dependent on the Aumildar himself, 

Ameen a«d Mujumadar. the following order; 1. The umeen vested 

with inquisitorial and controlling powers in general, became security 
for the rents of the district committed to his charge-r-^g. The alieris-^ 
tadar or mtinjimadar, keepers of official forms are annual adjustments 
of the revenue, though they did not supersede or exonerate the can- 
ongoe, found it of advantage, and were always permitted, to inter¬ 
fere in scrutinizing his conduct, as well as in ascertaining the actual 
resources of the country, to satisfy the private enormous exactions 
of corrupt agency, rather than increase inadequate public supplies. 
In the Circar of Rajamundry, at the period of the last change in its 
Government, one of the most remarkable instances on record, perhaps 
occurs in proof of the vast individual benefits to be derived with 
ordinary address and knowledge, from the union of the two offices 
now in contemplation, in the same person, under the necessary igno¬ 
rance of new rulers.—3. Tahseeldars, or Collectors of different denomi¬ 
nations and rank, with their rnoherries, or writers of accounts, assumed 
the inferior departments, usually assigned to the muccuddim and put- 
warry, as far as the interests of the State was concerned. 

Thus, then, it appears the Aumildar, in his several capacities of 
zelahdar, foujedar, and shackdar, united in himself almost all the execu¬ 
tive powers of sovereignty, if not virtually; the whole legislative au¬ 
thority is exercised under despotisui, though dependent on the will 
of a regular gradation of superior officers; yet, like them, be was sub¬ 
stantially the representative of the prince, within the limits of his in¬ 
ferior Government, executed a greater variety of trust than constitu¬ 
tionally ought to have fallen to the share of any of them, and were in 
fact the lot of few, and yielded to them in nothing but extent of local 
jurisdiction, with its relative influence. Nevertheless his province, such 
as was in boundary, might justly be termed an independent state in 
its interior administration, impei'ium in imperio, precariously attached 
to a distant crown, in proportion to the power, the dread, the awe of 
the reigning sovereign, and the virtue of that chain of delegated au¬ 
thority on which was suspended the necessary insulated dependencies 
... of a vast despotic empire. But we are of 

Sic %n ong. such frail securities of allegiance, as rested 

merely on the invisible influence of fear or opinion; there was some 
immediate personal checks on this lowest representative of royalty 
within the circle of his proper Government, and these complete the list 
of all the independent officers in succession of rank or consequence, 

from the Aumildar himself giving to the kil- 
Killadar. ladar, a commandant of either of the princi¬ 

pal forts, such as Masulipatam or Condapilla, the second place. This 
important post has been usually held for life, under approved conduct, 
and the form of temporary sunnuds from the actual ruler. A portion 
of the Havillee, or household lands of the Circar, was set apai*t for the 
maintenance of the garrison, and repairs of the fortifications, a certain 
stock of provisions and warlike stores were to bo kept up; the allow¬ 
ance was invariable, unless to make up the losses sustained from a 
siege, no accounts of ordinary expenditure were required, and then the 
jageer or tenure was denominated mushaool, or conditional. When 
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the pay of the kiug^s troops was, in like manner, included in the grant, 
it wae called Absham, and returns of the men were annually made to 
the Men Autisty, a grand master of artillery. But when the lands 
adjoining to the fort were held, bella shirrit, of unconditionally, 
nothing was required of the killadar besides simple fealty to the 
sovereign, and he was in all respects independent of intermediate 
o 1 XT authority.—3. ThoSavayinahNenarfOvnews- 

SavanliaJiand Wakeh Negar. .. i j.ii* ^ 

® writer, was a political intelligence, or spy 

upon the conduct of the Aumildar and all the other officers of Govern¬ 
ment employed on the part of the Soubadar, or Nazira, as the Waheh 
Negar was properly a remembrancer of transaction in the Dewanny 
Department, particularly in receipt of revenue; both these officers 
maintained a weekly correspondence openly with their respective prin¬ 
cipals ; whether at Hydrabad or Delhi; they were the instruments which 
set in motion the great springs of despotism, fear and suspicion, and 
were dreaded by the provincial delegates, or venerated by the vulgar, in 
proportion to their ability and integrity. Nor were there religious and 

moral preceptors wanting to curb the sugges- 
tions of unlawful ambition of learned men, 
, , . . under the common appellation of Mulla] 

whose duty it was to instruct youth and inculcate, among others, the 
doctrine of passive obedience to the prince, wore dispersed throughout 
the districts with competent enaums, or gifts of laud. But these, 
with all the other constitutional checks on Mogul Government, prove 
more or ess effectual only, in proportion to the vigour of the lands 
which hold the reins of Government. 

Revenue. 

Ooiisidering only tbo length of time the Bfitish sovereignty Has 
been established in the Circars; the peaceable indisputed possession for 
seventeen successive years of a country so accessible, inhabited by a race 
of people so submissive and mild, as not to have required in so lonj? a 
period, the exercise of the old or the institution of a new system of a 
judicial administration; that the Government has been armed with all 
the plenary despotic rights and privileges of the moat absolute princes 
m the universe, added to a military power, and acquired mental endow- 
mentB in the whole circle of scientific knowledge, of a nature greatly 
superior to what the Moguls could ever boast of in Hindostau • that there 
^re apparently such extraordinary opportunities to gain information 
m every branch of politics, and trace true theory to its source, through 
the detail of practical experience, it may seem wonderful that, at this 
day, 80 little should be kuown of objects of such vast and necessary im¬ 
portance, as the ways and means, mode of management in raising the 
public supplies, and actual amouut of revenue collected on behalf of the 
S5t8te, as to encourage any individual destitute of official local intelli 
pnce through others, or from self-practice, to step forth in the ambitious 
hope of being able to say something new and interesting on a subioct 
which at present so deeply engages the attention and inquisitorial 
powew of the nation ; to hazard the imputation of presumptloi in "p 
posing general belief, founded on the almost concurring testTmony of 

exnerience of respectable persons, and recorded opinions, ^hichmr^ 

influenced even a parliamentary decision; and lastly, to incur th“mS 
risk of shame, without any expected private benefit, should it ^ 0 ^- 
hereafter, that groundless assertions have been substituted for facts and 
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vain speculations, and imposed on the world, for the more useful 
deductions of true plain reason. 

But to a well informed unprejudiced mind, it will cease to be a 
matter wonderful, that so little progress should have been made in the 
knowledge of Eastern finance, when the rapidity of British conquests, 
and the peculiar circumstances of the Oompany^s servants in Inaia are 
taken into consideration; when it is remembered that for many years 
back, there hath been a constant fluctuation in the Government of our 
territorial acquisitions, and that in the struggle for the actual posses¬ 
sion of these, or annexed influence between the crown and proprietory 
interests, the representatives of the latter were unable to discriminate 
by whom, or under what forms, the rights of sovereignty ought and 
should continue to be exercised; that all public accounts of the revenue, 
and in general, the whole political learning of Hindostau, are locked 
up in the intricacies, studied ambiguity, and verbose inaccuracy of 
Persian manuscript writings; that to the ordinary difficulty of acquir¬ 
ing a foreign language, a remarkable difference of character in the 
Asiatic dialects, adds a further obstacle to their being learnt by Euro¬ 
peans ; that, nevertheless, no adequate inducements have been held out 
to encourage a painful, and in itself, generally speaking, an unprofit¬ 
able study; yet so necessary to develope the true efficient principles of 
a system of political economy, professedly serving as a basis for the 
conduct of public measures, that among the few individuals, who rather 
from motives of private satisfaction or a natural bent, may be said to 
have misspent their time in Eastern literature, scarcely one is to be found 
who has gone through a course of general original history, much less 
perused, or perhaps ever heard of many of those dry, incorrect, and 
tedious narratives, which contain the particular annals of Hindostan in 
detail, and which though often mortifying to the pride of freedom, in 
instances of the most servile flattery or unmeaning praise bestowed on 
rulers as well as disgusting to Christian humanity in exhibiting the 
native deformity, the horrid depravity, oppression, and tyranny of 
Mahomedans, may yet be of some universal utility in conveying a 
true knowledge of facts more or less important to the interests of man¬ 
kind, and are indispensably necessary to the public understanding of 
the past and present system of local administration, or forming a new, 
more intelligent one for the future. But when it is known how few, 
if any, of the Company's civil servants in the Circars, have been induc¬ 
ed to learn the Persian language, either from want of encouragement, 
or the facility of procuring Hindoo interpreters, who, with the know¬ 
ledge of the English, might be supposed capable of transacting the 
business of the .country, through the medium of their native dialects; 
that in consequence, all original more authentic accounts of the revenue, 
historical detail of management, and lights into the settled forms of 
Government, the rights and privileges of the prince or people, by a 
critical examination of treaties, firmauns, sunnuds, temporary or here¬ 
ditary tenures, were absolutely and wholly precluded, or of no avail to 
the superintending agents of finance; that further, there was no vir¬ 
tual control over the inferior intermediate native oflBcers employed, 
whose interest it was for the most part to deceive, who are endowed 
with sufficient cunning to second predominant inclinations, and who 
were moreover liable to be imposed on themselves, through technical 
literary ignorance; and above all, that on the first acquisition of 
those provinces, necessity perhaps threw the whole executive admin- 
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!^MiWiou, for the three following years, into the hands or an unprin¬ 
cipled intriguing Mussulman Aumildar, formerly in office under the 
Nizamut, in conjunction with an artful intelligent Hindoo, elevated 
on that occasion rather informally, to the high incompatible lucrative 
trusts of Dewan, public interpreter, and of Serishtadar, or actual chief 
canongoe ; that in consequence of a combination so powerful to veil the 
mysteries of finance, or rather the defalcations of immediate agency, 
under the pretended forms of ancient practice, continued by the most 
experienced men, an example and routine of management was estab- 
lished, which necessarily shackled all future superintendence; we 
repeat, when these various circumstances ai*e known, it may seem more 
surprizing that so much should have been ascertained, and brought to 
public credit under the head of revenue, than that so little should yet 
be generally understood of affairs enveloped in difficulties and obscurity; 
at least, equal to their importance. 

As to the pretensions of an individual, a mere sojourner in the coun¬ 
try ; of his observations as to any thing new and interesting, whatever 
they may be, he claims no particular merit from them. The office of 
public minister to the Nizam's Court necessarily requires some knowledge 
of the Eastern language, and the proper discharge of its most ordinary 
functions, implies a general acquaintance with every branch of politics; 
at the same time, a private intercourse, founded on a very trifling obli¬ 
gation, with the first statesman in point of station and rank in the Dec- 
can, perhaps the greatest that has appeared of high birth in Hindostan 
during the present age, in universal learning and experienced ability, 
accidentally opened a way to uncommon sources of information from 
an extensive library, and the most useful public records of the highest 
authority; the neglect of which, would have argued the greatest 
dement, considering the difficulty, perhaps the impossibility, of an 
Europeans meeting with the like favourable opportunity of gaining 
political mstmctiou through the best native channels, always shut up 
with the most cautious jealousy against foreign inquiiy. 

In regard to apprehension of incurring the imputation of presump¬ 
tion in refuting received opinions, however far they may have had the 
sanction of the most respectable personages, such an individual, con- 
giving the general belief to be founded in error, and of dangerous 
tendency, must bo shielded either by a sense of public duty, or the 
conscious rectitude of his own intentions; but with respect to the con- 
equent shame of det^tion in wilful misrepresentation, rather than 
£ uacertainty of private motives/he must wisS 

^ ‘•ruth of facts and justness of observation 

on the subject of fanance, within the large scope of present consider- 

ThrnaL^ro« f®ll®wing heads, viz.: lat. 

The nature and sources of the revenue of the Circars proportioned to the 

total produce of the country.—2nd. The mode of settling the Jumma- 
bundy, or raising the annual supplies of Government.—3^. The gross 
and net ^ceipts of the public Treasury.-4thly. An account of cuK 
charges, involving a proposed scheme of future expenditure. 

First. It 13 well known that throughout the whole of Hindos 
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ascertainable only at the close of the year, 
and including almost the whole Bystem of 
taxation in Europe. The mahsool, or customs in exports and imports, 
were fixed by the Moguls at 5 per cent, from Hindoos, or half that 
proportion from merchants of their own persuasion, or favoured foreign¬ 
ers ; but this distinction of persons, under English administration, 
has of course been laid aside. The rahdarry is an inland toll, collected 
at different chowkies or stations ou the roads from passengers, or on 
account of merchandize, grain, and all the necessaries of life, carried 
to market, and being exacted at an indifferent rate, according to the 
usual indiscretion of zemindars, or other officers of Government, is in¬ 
tolerably burtheusome to the lower class of people, without producing 
any adequate benefits to the State. The Fandery, or tax on the shops 
of workmen and retail merchants in towns, or, under a different denomi¬ 
nation, on the temporary stalls erected during the fairs held annually 
at placee of Mussulman pilgrimage, or Hindoo worship, formed also a 
considerable branch of the sair, together with licenses to the makers 
and sellers of spirituous liquors, or to the keepers of brothels; in like 
manner, in many places were included a tax on houses in general, on 
marriage, on looms, ou the cloth manufactured; and the mhoterrejfa 
or poll tax, on artificers and manufactures, continues everywhere a 
groat discouragement to industry. The or tribute imposed upon 
the Hindoos or idolaters, was, perhaps, for the last time collected in 
the beginning of the present centuiy, by Anweero Been, the father of 
the Nabob Mahomed Ali, when acting as Superintendent of this 
branch, of the revenue, in the town of Surat; but what may appear 
skange, the personal exactions, under the Mussulman Government, 
from India, pilgrims resorting to Jaggernaut, or other famous pagodas, 
are still rigorously enforced by the freest native rulers, successors to 
the tyrannical dominion of Islamisra yet superstitious adherents of 
braminical faith. The ferroay, foujedarry, or prod uce of fines, confisca¬ 
tions, and the choiit, or fourth of sums litigated in the civil Courts, 
made no inconsiderable part of the variable uncertain sources of public 
0 upp]y • and to these may be added within the Northern Circars, the 
profits on salt farms, estimated at a lack and a half of rupees, or about 
two-thirds of the prime cost of ten lacks of maunds, exclusive of half 
that quantity exported annually to Bengal before the late prohibition 
there, on a medium of 25 rupees per 0/0 maunds, likewise the yearly 
rent of cocoanut and palmyra trees in the neighbourhood of the sea 
ports most frequented by lascars and fisher men, and chiefly near the 
mouths of the Godaveri; properly dependant on the port of Masuli- 
patam, though sometime since included in the zemindaries of Mng- 
ffletore and Peddapore, and which, at one rupee each tree, may be 
rated at least two lacks and a half rupees additional, as arising from 
barren unappropriated lands; yet the total of all these abwaba 
or imposts, levied on the general head of sair, either in the Circars, 
or any other part of Hindostan, never exceeded one-tenth, and now 
falls rather short of that portion of the stated public income; and 
they were thought of such little account to the State, so oppressive 
in their nature, for the most part, to the poor, consequently so 
i^pugnant to the principles of the established, as well as any other 
system of religion, that the wise and politic Alem Glieer, the last 
Great Emperor of the Hindostany race of Timoor, abolished, by edict, 
seventy of these several articles of taxation ; though the selfish lenity 
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\e prince, more than the refractoriness of fonjedars, and jageerdars Mr. J. Granfc*s 
whose fiefs continued to be valued without abatement, according to the 
jumma kaamil, or old standard assessment, which included the recently Northern 
prohibited abwabs, together with the future disorders of the empire, Circare . 

virtually prevented then and ever since, the carrying into effect the seveime. 

royal mandate, left now an historical record, rather of what ought to ist.—Nature 
be done in policy and humanity, than at any time could be expected and Souroea. 
from the equivocal benevolence of an Eastern despot. 

It is therefore the mhal, or landed property, the first mentioned 

^ .X . ,. general distinctive term of revenue, which 

Mbal or temtoml income. j. i.u j i. 

constitutes the grand, the permanent, ascer¬ 
tainable pre-exigent source of finance over the whole of Hindostan, and 
indeed, all the rest of Asia, under one universal rule, perhaps peculiar 
to this quarter of the world, though admitting of many subordinate 
vaiiations in its several divisions; and to this important branch, we shall 
confine our future disquisitious on the subject before us. Nothing can 
be more erroneous than the public opinion entertained of the nature of 
our territorial income throughout the British dominions in India. In 
Bengal, where most progress hath been made in ascertainiug the true 
original principles of the actual system of revenue, it is generally con¬ 
sidered under the denomination and common idea of a land-tax imposed 
on certain classes of native and supposed hereditary proprietors called 
zemindars, from a compound in the Bersian language, signifyingliterally, 
tenants, or holders of land. lu the Circars, it has acquired the more 
dignified appellation of tribute; and the petty farming land-holders from 
whom it is collected, have been sometimes honoured with the title of 
^udatory lords, but most commonly with that of rajah or hereditary 
Hindoo princes. It would be no very difficult matter to show the 
foundation of these mistakes, and their influence in determining the 
opimons of tho^, who have only European ideas. To comprehend the 
state of things in Asia, conveyed in general terms of the English 
language, seems at once obvious and necessary : but it is our present 
task rather to exhibit the truth of a different, and what we conceive to 
proper definition, of Indian revenue ; viz., not a tax of one-^’ 
fifth in England, on the proprietory income of freehold estates, far less i 
a teu duty, or fixed perpetual quit-rent, on such as are in vassalage, and 
by the ancient military tenures kuown in other parts of Europe, bat in"^, 
form and fact, the landlord's proportion settled on a medium at one- ' 
tourth ; the rebba, or chout^ of the original gross produce of the land, j 
shared with the tenantry, or rather a yearly rent, variable according to • 
the circumstances of the country at the period of adjustment, paid to 
bovemment, as the sole, legal, kuown territorial proprietor, as generally i 
understood by ryots or immediate cultivators of the soil, through the ' 
agency of the most part of a certain class of Hindoos, nominated on be- 
haif of the State, with suitable appointments in land and money, to the 
office of zemindar, or Superintendent of a local provincial subdivision r 
and who, collectively, to the greater satisfaction of the people/ as native 
guardians of the public peace and private rights, as well as receivers, or 
rather farmers general of th e revenue, relieved their ignorant voluptuous 

P* claim of the Mahrattas, who in gaining the 

” tha of the Moguls, exacted from Foujodarg and Jageerfars 

inf^or tenant? proportion of their income, that these levied from the ryots or 

becansa the demaTiS more ready cononrrence of the sovereign. 
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Mussulman I’ulers from the intricate troublesome detail of internal 
Police, and the management of mofussil collections. That this was, and 
continues to be, the true nature of the territorial income of the Ciroars, 
under the Company's or^ former administrations, can only be fully 
illustrated by taking a short general review of the original institution 
and progress in Hindostan, of the Mogul system of finance, which is 
still regarded in fact, or by legal construction, as the only genuine 
source and support of every actual established mode of raising the 
supplies, throughout one and all of the dissevered members of this once 
great empire. 

Much hath been said of the assil toomiar ju^nindf or original roll 
of the rent, agreeable to the first general 
Finance^ Mull’s System of assessment of the twelve soubahs of Hindos- 
^ ‘ 1582 . north of the Nerbuddah; undertaken 

and imperfectly accomplished through the 
superior agency of the famous Hindoo rajah Toorel Mull, in the reign 
of Akbar, one of the greatest Mogul emperors; but of the performance 
little more seems to be known in Europe, than the total amount for 
which the several districts were rated, or of its author, any thing further 
than that he was an able financier. The following short Analysis there¬ 
fore of a work so celebrated, connected with as much as may be neces¬ 
sary of the history of the man, may be equally new, as it appears essential 
to the more perfect understanding of the subject under consideration. 

Toorel Mull, of the Kehtery caste, from Lahore, and at length 
raised to the musnud, or dignity of four thousand, began his political 
career in the province of Gujerat, both as a military commander and 
intendant of the revenue, in one thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
three of the Christian era. The two following years he acted in the 
same capacities in Bengal, with greater reputation, during the vice¬ 
royalty of Khanjeham. He was afterwards deputed a second time to 
Gujerat, and on his return to Delhi in 1577, having resumed the office 
of peshcar, or chief assistant to the Vizier Shah Munsoor, which he 
held in the intervals of his residence at the capital, had no doubt a 
great share in the regulations of that year, such as the division of the 
empire into twelve soubahs, the appointment of eight principal officers 
with distinct independent powers to each, and a fixed jummabundy or 
annual settlement of the revenue, formed on a medium of the ten pre¬ 
ceding years actual receipts, according to the best information which 
could be obtained from the local investigations of a number of skilful 
ameens distributed throughout the several provinces. But it was not 
till 1582, when he received for the second time investiture of the vizaret 
Ashruf Dewan, or post of high treasurer of the empire, that he projected 
his famous scheme of finance, so servilely adopted since, by succeeding 
administrations as a model of perfection, and serving as a basis for the 
actual collections in every part of Hindostan, without any variation in 
the principal, or much increase in the amount of assessment to the 
present time, excepting in the maritime countries, since so prodigiously 
enriched by an enlarged direct commerce with Europe, or in such other 
places, as were not then completely subdued; or of which the valued 
rent could not with sufficient accuracy be ascertained in the other period 
of this great man^s administration, finally terminated with his life in 
the year 1589. That system of political economy which he introduced, 
and left to immortalize his name in future ages, embraced the three 
great objects of Eastern Government: regulations of finance chiefly for 
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of a feudal military establishment, through the medium of 
a gold and silver currency; as best calculated to maintain the power, 
the dignity, and supply the necessary profusion in expense of a despotic 
prince. 

The ultimate point of perfection, aimed at in the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment, was to form a rent-roll on an actual 
Juramabundy measurement of the lands, of exactly one- 
fourth of their full annual produce, shared 
with the husbandmen, to be paid into the royal treasury in specie, accord¬ 
ing to the number of beghas or extent of ground in cultivation, distri¬ 
buted into four classes, expressive of the nature of the soil, and to be 
invariably rated by a medium then struck of the real value of the several 
productions throughout the year, as ascertained on the spot: this was 
called the Jum'tnahu'tidy neckdy, or money settlement, and the farms 
so I’ented were denominated Euckbath, in Arabic term, signifying 
possession held by a slavish tenure, though probably introduced in 
Hindostan, from the more ancient custom of assessing the country, by 
the estimated labour of a yoke of oxen. But such a scheme of finance 
was only applicable to, and intended for, places where circumstances of 
soil, population, commerce, and general civilization, admitted of the 
more improved state of agriculture in its various branches, arising from 
the superfluities, as well as the necessaries of life; accordingly, it pre¬ 
vailed chiefly in the soubahs of Delhi, Agra, Gujerat, and Behar ; Ben¬ 
gal being at that time, as little known, as imperfectly reduced, and its 
climate held in such disrepute, as to impress the idea of banishment on 
the minds of those, who afterwards carried thither, in multitudes, all the 
enriching arts of luxury, and acquiesced in the propriety of bestowing 
the epithet Paradise of Regions,’^ on a place of residence, before 
considered with dread, and resorted to only from necessity. 

In the other provinces, therefore, the public revenue was levied 
by a different rule, technically understood 
under the Hindoo word Buttai, signifying 
division, which was better adapted to the 
scanty resources of an indigent ignorant peasantry, deriving their sub¬ 
sistence chiefly from pasture lauds exempted from taxation,* or who 
contenting themselves with the luxuriant growth of a single harvest, 
where two might be produced with a little additional labour, required 
that spur to industry given by a judicious increase of the demands of 
Government, and who, as yet generally unused to a gold or silver cur¬ 
rency, were for the most part, obliged to pay their rent in kind. Agree¬ 
able to this mode, it was ordained, that the great natural productions in 
all sorts of grain and pulse, depending on the periodical rains, and 
reaped in either of the two seasons khereef or rubbi^ being wholly ascer- 
tained, and accurately estimated on the spot by the mokeem, or skilful 
appointed appraisers, should be equally divided, share and share a like, 
between Government and its ryots or husbandmen ; nor will such appear 
an inequitable participation, though the expense of seed, with the 
whole of the labour, fell on the latter, when we considered the facility 
of the simplest culture; the general forty-fold returns of a quick spon¬ 
taneous vegetation; together with the peculiar advantages to a Hindoo, 
of a free unbounded common pasturage. When the like corn and green 

* Excepting the trifling tax of three dauma annually for every head of oxen, and 
SIX for buffaloes, pastured on improvable uncultivated ground, to serve as a stimulus to 
agncuUure. 
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Grant's crops were produced out of season, or by the increased toil and charge 
Pohtio^^Sur- catering them artificially from wells, public reservoirs, or by means 
^Northern of drains from the rivers, then the State was only to be entitled to one- 

Ciroars. third proportion, as sole proprietor of the soil, of the gross original 

product; but with the respect to articles of greater value thus brought 
let.— Nature forth, such aa opium, sugar-cane, vines, plantains, mulberry and cot- 
and Sources., ton plants, the share claimed from the immediate cultivators, through the 
agency of zemindars, or farmers general, by a lenient, wise, beneficent 
Government, varied from one-fourth to one-eighth of the entire yearly 
crop, according to the additional expense and labour of culture, the 
length of time required in bringing such productions to maturity, 
and the distance, the hazard, or trouble of carrying them for sale. 
Moreover, in countries where this rule of buttai, or division of the 
ordinary and extraordinary harvests between the prince and his farm¬ 
ing subjects was established, yet it was always in the option of the 
latter, as it may be said to have been the terminating ultimate view 
of the former, as landlord, when the agriculture was in its improved 
state of new and various cultivation, to commute the larger propor¬ 
tions of rent, as paid in kind, for the rebba, or pecuniary assessment 
of one-fourth, as settled in other places, on a measurement of the 
lands, together with a medium valuation of their whole and mixed pro¬ 
duce annually. There were still, however, very extensive tracts of the 
Mogul dominion, either totally unexplored, difficult of access, or imper¬ 
fectly subdued, which neither of the foregoing modes could bring into 
a general computation of the revenue. These districts were, therefore, 
estimated according to the best informations possible to be obtained for 
the present, subject to future alterations; and thus were completed the 
foundations of that famous original system of finance, involved in the 
Toomar jumma of Toorel Mull, intended to sustain the vast fabric of 
the Mogul empire. 

The means of realizing the new-formed universal rent-roll, were 
made subserviently relative to the support of 
Two-fold distribution of the imperial household, together with the civil 

and military establishments; the economical 
reform of which, particularly the latter, was the next grand object of 
the minister’s general plan. Accordingly the whole kingdom, as now 
assessed, was distributed into lands immediately dependant on the 
kahlsa shereefa, or royal exchequer, or such as were assigned over to the 
greater or lesser officers of Government, for the maintenance of troops 
and personal dignities, by a feudal temporary tenure, at first called atkai 
then jageer, signifying territorial possessions so alienated, at the will 
and during the precarious favour of a despotic monarch. The former 

division, including the capital town, with its 
Khalsa portion. dependant Circar, or province of a soubah, 

or viceroyalty •, and the principal pergunnah or district of all the other 
Circars, under the subordinate rule of nabobs, foujedars, or aumils, 
constituting together the whole haville or household lands of the 
emperor, set apart to defray his personal and Court expenses, those 
of his guards, state garrisons, as well as the similar establishments 
of all his delegate representatives throughout the empire, including 
also in general, everywhere the largest, the richest and l}e8t ascer¬ 
tained portion of the countiy, was, besides its geographical juridical 
subdivisions, parcelled out into others, depending on the amount of 
revenue, being one krere of daums, or two and a half lacks of rupees per 


lands. 
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thesG were denominated ChucJdas; and the immediate super- 
. Sndence, internal management and Collectorship of each, were con-, 
ferred on the wealthiest, most skilful trusty Hindoo farmers which 
could be found in the district, with an allowance of 5 per cent, on the 
net receipts of the treasury from their collections, in addition to small 
freehold possessions in laud for family subsistence, already described 
under the appellations jWtXHcar saverum; and the officers thus employed, 
were at first distinguished by the name of Ororyy afterwards more 
familiarly known as zemindars, though the original designation is still 
made use of in all the Mussulman capitals, but with a total change in 
the nature and forms of the public charge from whence derived. 

The other grand division of the country, assigned over at the new 
T ^ j valuation to the several military commanders. 

^ for the maintenance of their respective troops, 
included, for the most part, the least produc¬ 
tive unsettled districts with a view to further improvement, and more 
perfect subjection, under the advantages of a local, joined to the vigour 
of a species of feudal administration. The lands thus distributed in all 
the twelve soubahs of the empire, as best calculated for the purposes of 
finance, as well as to ensure the stability of recent conquests, under an 
unnatural foreign yoke, though generally distinguished by the Arabic 
Miiitay tenurefl. Atka, or the synonymous Persian word 

Fonjedarry. yet received various, more particular 

denominations from the nature of the different 
tenures on which they were held. According to the more precise and pro- 
per signification of the general term for such possessions, nothing more 
was understood than a simple allotment of an extensive territory, with 
its jurisdiction and revenue, to a foujedar, or military commander for a 
limited or indefinite period, under an express obligation of maintaining 
a certain body of troops to attend the king in person, or any of his 
lieutenants in the field. Such were, in modern times, the foujedarries of 
Kerpah, and the Carnatic Payenghaut defendant on the soubah of Hy- 

Tyoul and Syonrghai. drabad; but the lesser grant of Tycul, most 

commonly confined to asingle Circar, was con¬ 
sidered of a more permanent nature, and besides the expense of a stand- 
ing force, was sometimes, as Kurnool in the beginning of the present 
century, bnrthened with particular services, or a small quit-rent. The 
Syeurghal again, was an assignment usually for life, on certain lands 
for the whole or part of their assessed revenue, without any local inris- 
diction, similar to that bestowed on Lord Clive in the Company's ze- 
mindary of Calcutta, which though denominated billa sherit, or an un¬ 
conditional fief, answers exactly to the zatee or personal jageer of the 
moderns, in like manner as the preceding tenure of Tycul, being also of 
Mogul or Turkish derivation, corresponds with that now in use under the 
terms mushroot, or conditional, and aksham sepahy, or militaiy jageers 
Mpropriated either for the support of garrisons or provincial troops! 
Under the division of assigned country, were also classed, those petty 
alienations, consisting of a few beghas of ground made over by the 

ri.!i prince,inthemannerof areligious,charitable. 

Civil grants ol Ayma. ^r gratmtous donation for the maintenance of 

And Knanms. individuals, singly or in community, thus an 

■^yma was granted to professors of learning, 
and the Mussulman faith, as well as to public foundations or Seminaries 
such as Gopaman in the soubah of Oude, and Pundua in Bengal! 
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Eniaums were the meanest and more general gifts of land as bestowed 
on mendicants, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan, the common singers, 
Bramins, and likewise on zemindars, under the more particular denomi¬ 
nation of nancar, or means of subsistence, though the arrogance of some 
of the usurping rulers of the present age has imposed the same word, 
as descriptive of the highest, most extensive grants, on the ignorance 
in such matters of form of those who had the power or influence to 
command the greatest real favours;* but an aZ^um^Tia, according to 
the literal signification of the two Arabic terms of which this technical 
one, is composed, conveyed gratuitously from the sovereign to a few of 
the most favoured of his servants, a small heritable grant of territorial 
property, perhaps then, and siuce'j the only one of the kind iu the 
whole system of Mussulman jurisprudence. Sometimes the same 
jageerdar held all the principal subordinate tenures within the limits 
of his atka, or more extensive jurisdiction, the other was contrary to 
Eastern policy ; as in those days, the Nabob Zuffer ul Dowlah enjoyed 
in bis turrefdarry or division of the Nizamis dominions, the Tyciil of 
the Circars of Comraamet and Woraugole, the Sycurghal of many lesser 
districts together^ with altumgha of Niermul. Nor were such holdings, 
entirely confined to Mahomedan Ameers; for we find even in Akbar^s 
reign, that the great Hindoo Rajahs of Mauvar and lacpour, after being 
conquered, and wholly deprived of their ancient possessions among the 
hills of the Agmere, received them back, as military fiefs, subject to 
the new regulations of the Mogul empire; and when the same princes 
were afterwards so far humbled, as to submit to the mortifying, though 
intended conciliatory requisition of the emperor, to send their daugh¬ 
ters to the royal harem to be espoused under a rule the most repugnant 
to their natural principles, their assigned territories were enlarged 
beyond the usual extent of the most considerable jageers. 

■ It must further be remembered, that one and all of the superior 
and lesser tenures which we have enuraemted, could only legally and 
formally be obtained, directly from the sovereign ruler, under his 
proper seal and signature, though often through the recommendation 
of ministers or favourites ; and therefore, when iu later times of actual 
usurpation, yet outward respect for the old imperial rights, any self- 
created Soubahdar, iu imitation of the lord paramount, conferred such 

feudal possessions on the individual verant 
Sic %n ong. claiming rank with consequence from 

the ancient forms of Mogul royalty, the grant could only be received un¬ 
der the base tenureof ToaZiAecZy, a contract, or 
Inferior holding of Ejarrah- Ejarah^fi farm for years; thus, in the Nizamut 

of Salabut Jung, when the Circar of Gantoor 
was made over to his brother, Bazalut Junsr, who also derived his 
honours and vice-royalty of Benjapour nominally from the crown of 
Delhi, as the common source of legitimate authority or grandeur, the 
ti’ansfer was made in the manner of a lease, which having just expired 
at the period of the Company's taking possession of the other Circars, 
was continued by treaty with Nizam Ali, on the same footing of oc¬ 
cupancy during the life of the incumbent, under the denomination of a 
jageer; moreover, it is to be understood of the division of Atka, or 
alienated lands in general, as well as of that portion of the empire 


* Vide the Nizamis Suniiuds to the East India Company, for the Sovereignty of 
the Northern Circare, in conformity to the tenor of Mogul's firmaan. 
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immediately dependant on the khalsa, that the inferior mofussil admix^ 
istratioD, in matters simply of interior police, or affecting the pubho 
revenue, was, with a few exceptions, vested universally in Hindoo Ze¬ 
mindars, chowdries, talookdars, mocuddims, 
Zemindary or Finance. lesser ryots or peasantry, sometimes 

acting in a chain of subordination to each other in the rank we have 
placed them, sometimes separately; and there are instances where 
rights, jurisdictions, and privileges, annexed to the higher of all these 
subsidiary official distinctions, expressive of a land-holding or tenancy 
in the soil, were united in the same persons, in like manner as hath 
been remarked, with respect to the lordly feudal tenures of the Mogul 
Ameers, the forms of which may have given rise to analogous ideas in 
the management of the finances. Accordingly we find, in the zemin¬ 
dary granted to the Company of the lands about Calcutta, investiture 
given not only under the general more comprehensive, but also under 

the special subordinate ones of chowdrahy 
Chowdrahy. taloohdarry, the one more particularly 

signifying in the Hindoo language, an inferior civil jurisdiction; the 
latter in the Arabic or Persian, a dependant tenemeA or farm, usually 
assessed in Hindostan, at a fixed annual rent. 

But though Toorel Mull, by those regulations, ascertained the 
legal sources, together with the amount of revenue proportioned 
to the gross yearly produce of the country, and made the means 
of collecting subservient to another object of Government, which 
was the support of a feudal military establishment; yet a gold and 
silver currency was still wanting to facilitate the operation of 
_ , . either department, involving the receipts or 

gu a ions o coinage. disbursements of the royal treasury. Strange 

as it may appear, before this period, the only coin in common use, in the 
supposed rich commercial empire of Hindostan, was on copper, under 
the nomination of pull, siah, or teloos, sixteen of which were reckoned 
equal to a tunka of base silver; these were sometimes struck, but solely 
for the king^s use, in making the usual presents to foreign ambassadors, 
rewarding singers, or the particular services of any of his nobles. Trade 
must therefore have been carried on, chiefly by barter, the rents for the 
most part paid in kind, or subject to the same tedious details which 
might have been found less inexpedient, in the issues of money for de¬ 
fraying the public expenses. To remedy such inconveniences, and 
enlarge the circulation of specie a new coin of the finer metals was in¬ 
troduced, and from thenceforth gold mohurs, each 11 maeheh weight, 
worth 9 sicca rupees of 11^ masheh, or about 7 dwts., 11 grains pure 
silver, each of these to be valued at 40 dawns or teloos of copper, every 
pno of which to weigh agreeable to the former standard, 21 masheh, 
were substituted as the universal medium of exchange in all financial 
accounts and pecuniary transactions of the State. These different ar¬ 
rangements considered, severally or as relative to the simple object of 
revenue, comprehended the whole scope of that system of political 
economy, as celebrated among the wise institutions of Akbar, as being 
the most equitable and perfect for the Government of a foreign con¬ 
quest, and still constituting, after a lapse of 200 years, the ground¬ 
work of the actual legislation of finance throughout the whole of Hin- 
dostan, or esteemed the best model to be adopted in future. 

In the Deccan, although considerable progress had been made by 
the Mogul arms, in the reduction of the four nearer soubahs, from 
[ Yol. il] 22 
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the very beginning of the seventeenth century; it was not until the year 
165<t, in the reign of Shah Jehan, and under the auspices of Moprshed 
Kooli Khan^ then Dewan of these southern countries^ that Toorel MulVs 
regulations were there introduced, and became thenceforward the stand¬ 
ing immutable law of the land. The original scheme was so servilely 
copied on this occasion, that the only difference lieth in some nominal 
distinctions, which are however worthy of notice, to prevent mistakes, 
in tracing the genuine source of the revenue system established in this 
great limb of the Mogul Empire. The Persian terms dustoor ul aiimil, 
applied to the first institutions, are changed for the Hindoo word deltas 
rah, of the same signification, to express the ordinations promulgated 
for the Government of the Deccan jumma kaximil, complete or more per¬ 
fect assessment, is substituted for the assil toomur jumrna, of proper 
Hindostan; haghat, or gardening, is applied to the finer more laborious 
culture depending on the artificial supply of water; and the provincial 
dialect of the south afforded the personal titles, desrnoolc, Chief of a dis¬ 
trict, or desjpandeah, its Bramin, recorder, and accomptant, instead of the 
more universal one of zemindar or crory, and canongce, or public register. 
A silver and gol# currency has been already long established among 
the Deccanee Hindoos. This advantage, perhaps, was derived from the 
early extensive intercourse in trade, between that people and the Per¬ 
sians, or more recently the Arabians, to whom the use of a national coin 
had been known, near a thousand years before: but whether it was bor¬ 
rowed from otliers, or originated in the country, it had been found incon¬ 
venient, under the preceding Mussulman Governments, to attempt inno¬ 
vations, and this may be the reason why Toorel MulPs regulation of the 
coinage was left out in his system, as revived by Moorshed Kooli Khan. 
But it hath been already observed, it was not before the year 1687, 
that the Northern Circars, forming part of 
the Soubah of Hydrabad, fell under the Mo¬ 
gul yoke. It doth not appear that any alte¬ 
ration, either in the amount of rent, or mode of assessing these districts, 
was introduced at the period of this revolution; the old valuation, or 
standard of revenue, as fixed, we have reason to believe, on the first 
establishment of the Kootul Shahy, was transferred to the imperial 
rent-roll of Alemgeer, and the rule of battar, or equal division of the 
•crop between Government and its ryots, is continued exclusively and 
universally down to the present time, except in places where the 
unnatural, unrestrained oppression of zemindars, has increased the 
moiety, demanded in behalf of the public, from the peasantry, solely 
for private advantage. This simple mode of rating lands for half their 
yearly produce, is derived from the remotest antiquity in different 
parts of Hindostan, and still invariably prevails in such countries as 
were left unsubdued by the Mahomedans, like Tanjore, where the 
ancient Indian forms of administration are for the most part preserved 
entire; it will not, therefore, be thought extraordinary, that the same 
custom should thus be the ground-work of one system of finance, and 
enter largely into the formation of another, established under two 
cotemporary or successive dynasties of foreign princes, obliged to 
conform, through ignorance, policy, or necessity, to the former usage of 
: the same unconquered people. Such, however, is the fact ; either the 
Circars were subject, in the reign of the Hootul Shahy, to similar regu¬ 
lations as had been instituted by Toorel Mull, or his copyist, in the 
Deccan, for the management of the Mogul revenue, or when they were 
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^toffexed to the crown of Delhi, they necessarily and immediately fell 
under the general laws of the empire, which, to this day, authoritatively 
ascertain the nature and sources of the public supplies to be conform¬ 
able to the definition which we have endeavoured to support in dis¬ 
cussing this first general head of the subject of present consideration. 
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Second. The mode of settling the jummabundy by annual agree¬ 
ments, is derived from the highest antiquity iu all parts of Hiudostan; 
and arises necessarily from the local circumstances of the country, 
joined to the character of its inhabitants. The frequency of revo¬ 
lutions in Government; variations in the state of population, from 
the too-often experienced calamities of war, pestilence, or famine, 
and perpetul changes in the produce of agriculture occasioned by inun¬ 
dations, drought, or any irregularity of the seasons, must influence 
inevitably a periodical valuation of the lands; while the poverty of a 
people of the fewest possible wants, where nature is most profuse in 
yielding all the necessaries of life, their factitious^simplioity in diet 
under the severest rules of a stubborn faith, which sffil farther reduces 
the prices of labour, and increases of course the indigence of the peasan¬ 
try, added to the policy of keeping poor the zemindars or intermediate 
Agents of the State, whose sole use in society is confined to the exercise 
of their civil employments; who are taught through the superstition or 
.chicanery of their priests, to consider the concealment of wealth, as the 
first of religious duties; whoso fortunes, therefore, could not be brought 
into circulation, unless in the execution of schemes of ambition, either 
by direct treason or corruption for the destruction of that Government, 
from which they derive their political existence. While we repeat the 
universal irremediable poverty of such a people, partially and very 
moderately favoured by commercial benefits, passive in their natures, 
unindustrious from circumstances of situation or the charms of a pastoral 
life, which eludes contribution for the support of civil society, renders 
a yearly settlement of the revenue, however inconvenient it may be, in 
f A 1 extensive dominions ruled by a few indivi- 
Settlement. ^ ^ duals, unavoidable, and highly expedient, as 

the shortest term that can be prescribed. The 
only source of Indian wealth in general, excepting the confined, though 
daily increasing trade with Europe, exclusively enjoyed within the 
circle^ of the British possessions, is territorial property, of which the 
value is low, in proportion as the natural fertility of the soil and general 
influence of climate, are greater than in other countries ; but local cir¬ 
cumstances originating in the religion. Government, genius and habits 
of the natives, depreciate so far this single revolving fund of riches, 
that even indigenous states, deriving from it alone their means of 
support, have been forced to exclude intermediate property. In¬ 
terests found so essential to freedom and individual civil prosperity, 
in places where these effects are supposed to promote the welfare of so¬ 
ciety, or increase the portion of human felicity ; and instead of raising 
the public supplies by an European system of taxation, were necessitated 
to claim the landlord's proportion of the yearly harvests, and enter into 
all the troublesome detail of immediate interior management, on the va¬ 
riable foundations of a temporary settlement of territorial rent. Foreign 
rulers, possessing by the violent right of conquest and country under 
such circumstances, and whose waists are not limited to the simple 
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Political ^ur* internal defence, but relative to the vast complex operationa 

vey of the ~ ^ distant mighty empire, involving an universal system ofpolitics, aud 

Northern the very reverse of Hindostan in opulence, power, civilization, or parti- 
Ciroara . cular interests, may find themselves compelled, as lords of the land, to 

Eevenne. ©xact a larger share of its yearly produce from the tenantry; but it is im- 

2d.—Mode of possible they can relax in the established demands of their predecessors; 
Settlomont, or substitute any other adequate source of revenue, without supposing 
an alteration in the state of affairs, greatly beyond tlie perception of 
human foresight. The stock of existing productive wealth, together with 
the public supplies derived from it, depending on and being thus limited 
to the pecuniary returns of a single revolution of the harvest seasons, 
all operations in finance must have the same temporary bounds, subject to 
general principles reduced into a system, of which tho superior excellence 
will rest, on the efficiency of mutual checks on personal agency or simpli¬ 
fication of forms, accounts, and interior management. Having already 
described the functions and relative powers of the different officers of Mo¬ 
gul Government within the Circars, to determine the important question 
which now arises from the subject before us, the next progressive enqui¬ 
ry leads to a shortlbcital of the established mode of proceeding, in fixing 
and realizing the jummabundy, or annual assessment of the lands. 

The Fussilee or harvest year in the Soubah of Hyderabad, to the 
north of tho Kistna, and in the Ciroar of 
Tussilee year. Guntoor to the south, commeuces ou the 

25th September, and is of course solar, though founded on a lunar 
epoch through the Mussulman bigotry or ignorance. From tho time of 
Akbar, it had been customary forcibly to introduce the Hegirah, 
wherever the Mogul arms could command a tributary acknowledg¬ 
ment of superiority, without reflecting, perhaps, on the almost imme¬ 
diate deviation of style which must ensue from the necessity of computing 
time agreeably to the invariable periodsof the seasons. Accordingly, when 
Shah Jehan, in the year 1045 of the Mahomedanera,enforced the reading 
of the khotbah in his own name throughout the dominions of Abdullah 
Kootub Shah, that lunar period was then established; but having been 
since continued by solar calculation, a difference of near five years has 
already arisen between the two methods of reckoning, so that the 
beginning of the present Fussilee 1193, falls in the 10th month of^the 
Hegirah 1797, or corresponds with the autumnal equinox A. D. 1783, 

( from whence is it to be dated the eighteenth annual settlemeut of the 
revenue, supposed to be concluded agreeable to the ancient and usual 
forms, until others are established in their room under the Company's 
administration. Previous to this period, and generally at the setting 
in of the rains in June, a cowle or assurance of being continued another 
year in tho collection of the public rents, is sent to the zemindars, 
as head farmers, to secure their influence in promoting and qui^ening 
the ordinary process of calculation. It seems impossible for Govern¬ 
ment to enter into a minuter detail of management,.4han through the 
immediate agency of these native officers. To obviate such a diffi¬ 
culty, was one of the chief ends proposed by their original appoin^ 
ment, or from the confirmation of successive rales, of local rights and 
privileges, which so eminently distinguish them among the lower class 
of peasantry, and raise them so near the level of the land-holders of 
other countries, as it will be found now, or whenever it is thought 
necessary to discuss the merits of the actual system, to be the only 
good purpose answered by adopting so much of the Mogul policy. 
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A*^>twlfch8tandi^g the practice which hath so long pi*evailed of letting 
out to temporary farmers^ those lands denominated Havillee, and sup- 
. posed to comprehend the whole rightful ter- 

lepara ory aoooiin . ritory appertaining to the State. However 

this may be at seed-time, the kooleurnies or village accountants are, in 
. the next place, directed to ascertain the 

00 em rozi. quantity of ground in tillage, with either the 

real amount or estimate of the grain sown, and which Tookhem rezi 
they do with a minute exactness, though rather in the view of prevent¬ 
ing any fallacious representations for claims of remission, on the plea 
of casualties, than to value the future harvest. This grand prepara¬ 
tory operation is performed in consequence 
no umna. another special writ to the same inferior 

officers, distinguished in Telinga by the word Anchumna, which seems 
to be a corruption of two Persian a:dverbs, signifying ^Mhere,^^ 

^^much but in proper Hindostan it is better understood by the 
Arabic term koot, applied to ripened corn, when about the month of 
November such valuation is ordered to be made of the two great crops 
in the ground, constituting the khereef aud rubbi harvests. 


At this important crisis, the zemindars, when most impatient W 
reap the fruits of their industry or ambitious care, are summoned to 
renew their agreements with Government. It is a mistaken notion that, 
the business of the season must be impeded, by the absence of these' 
people; the very reverse, is oftener the case; they are for the most part 
all over Hindostan, and in the Circars, with the exception of one or two 
individuals, wholly incapable of transacting affairs of such magnitude, 
as of late years have been left to their management, and are therefore 
m a state of tutelage to some crafty, designing, inferior agents, who 
forward their own selfish views, or maintain their consequence by feed¬ 
ing the vanity of their ignorant employers with ideas of princely 
gmndeur, and too frequently with schemes of independence, under 
inability or negligence of any ruling administration, 
added to the certainty of incurring no responsibility while they hold 
no ostensible office, and are pei’sonally unknown; accordingly the 
zemindars, of women and of minors, have always been found the best 
regulated internally, and the most profitable to the public, simply 
because the agency is united with responsibility in the same individuals 
who are subject to control in proportion to the inferiority of their 
pretensions, and who moreover, from the general depravity of manners 
m Hindostan, may be emulous of recommending themselves to the 
favour of Government in the sinister view of being continued in the 
management, to the prejudice of, or with the end perhaps to the utter 
exclusion of their former principals. Whether then a jummabundy be 
concluded on the spot, or elsewhere, by the removal of zemindars to any 
indefinite distance from their respective residences, exclusive of the 
small personal expense, which it is possible for Hindoos to incur beyond 
the hire of a pageant retinue, the mock resemblance of an army only 
when capacity fails in sending the ever constant inclination to com¬ 
mand, and intimidate with the reality, is a matter of very little conse¬ 
quence to popular interests, and those of the prince can only be affected 
more or less in proportion to the degree of intelligence, vigour or pro¬ 
bity, with which his delegates are now supposed to proceed, in thus 
bringing the revenue settlement to a close. 
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All the superior officers of Government, and more especially the 
despandeahs, being assembled in the Dewanny Cutcherry, the first most 
important indispensable account called for by the Aumildar or president, 
is the iumma kaumil, or complete assessment of the Deccan. Ihe 
^ principles on which this original rent-roll, to give a more precise idea 

2d -So’ ot of it, was formed, have already been explained, as in like manner have 
Settlement, its intended uses, which were in the beginning to regulate the two 
grand divisions of the country, in khalsa and jageer lands by ascertain¬ 
ing the gross value of either, for the immediate purposes of finance or 
political arithmetic, and ultimately, by gradual systematical progress, 
in estimating accurately the full dues of the exchequer, as proportioned 
to the whole amount of territorial produce, to form an invariable stand¬ 
ard of revenue, which should be at once an effectual check on the most 
corrupt intermediate agency, as well to prevent public defalcations, as 
any encroachment on the private rights of the ryo*®- 
cressive improvement was contrary to the genius of Eastern Crovern- 
ments, and never could be effected under the rule of arbitrary distant 
delegation; nevertheless, the ancient rental of the Kootub Shahy, 
incorporated with the jumma kaumil near a century since, impertect 
as it IS when compared to the present circumstances of the country, is 
vet absolutely necessary in the formation of a settlement m the Circars, 
particularly to the south of the Godaveri, as exhibiting the only autho¬ 
ritative account extant and in use, made from an actual survey of the 
local subdivisions, number of villages, quantity of ground in or capable 
of cultivation, together with the estimated territorial produce m money, 
according to the established rule ot Buttai. 

To i^medv the defects of this antiquated rent-roll, the despandeahs 
are next called u^n for the hustabood 
Hustabood. jumma, or comparative account of the former 

and actual sources of revenue, showing the total increased valuation 
of the lands, whether real, by improvements, or fictitious, by a reduction 
iu the price of specie, the variations produced by casualties m the state 
of the country, new appropriations or extinction of ]ageers, affecting 
more or less Ae khalsa portion of territory, together with the amount 
of new imposts, such as the Mahratta Cheat* established in the same 
places, less frequently from the tyranny of rulers, than the fraudulent 
practices of zemindars, in withholding their stated collections madem 
Lhalf of Government. Had the profits arising from such contingent 
sources of supply, in a long series of yearly agreements, been app*'®" 
as oririnally intended, to accumulate or really complete the sUnding 
rent-rtll, which fell so short of perfection, under the delusive Persian 
epithet of kaumil, little now would remain to be learnt on the subject ot 
Indian finance; and the business of settlement being reduced almost to a 
eimnleiorm, might, without any material prej udice, be transa,oted in Lead- 
LhSll-street, alwell as at Masulipatam, through the s.ipenor agency of 
English Collectors, under suitable appointments and regulations. But 
here lies the granddefec tof Mnssnlmanadministration; deeply rooted m 

• The Mahratta^houfc, or fourth, demanded by these peopj® 

V u Attend their predatory empire, in imitation of the Robba of the Mogt^» 

viirt teiT or nretended exactions, paid in gross, and at once to the Mahrattae, 

the puhUo for real or ^eten^ Hydrabad. where 

Masses a^lhifl Jagewdars for the full ohout of their territorial income, tUongh 
the Nizam jesses auniflja^ Mahratths annnally on this account,for the pro- 

entire, has been invariably fixed at one lack Ot rupees from the time Of t^^ 
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vhe constitution of unchecked violent despotism and in the singular 
depraved natures of the native inhabitants of Hindostan, the knowledge 
derived from the hustabood was generally perverted to selfish purposes, 
and in consideration of a nuzzerannah, or present, greater or smaller 
in proportion to the intelligence or power of the Aumildars, compara¬ 
tively with the value of the returning favour, remained in petto, the 
future productive source of private benefit. 

In compliance, however, to the customary forms, the zemindar is 
Doul Bundobust. ordered to produce the Doul hundobust, 

or an account of hia particular agreements 
with inferior farmers of the district, attested by the canongoea. This 
sub-rent roll should be the counterpart, or rather a verification of the 
hat‘hacJccut, or present state of revenue, as exhibited in the hustabood 
foi*med from the actual subordinate settlements of the current year or 
collections of the last for the whole zemindary, inclusive of khalsa and 
alienated lauds; and which, with the tookhem rezi or account of seed sown, 
the koot, the hustabood, and jumma kaumil, might be supposed sufl&cient 
to ascertain the gross receipts of Government's share of the full produce 
of the country, were it not for the baneful influence of Mahomedau 
administration, in corrupting the whole chain of intermediate agency, 
and invalidatiug the necessary checks on the universal moral depravity 
of the natives. Kharidge jumma, or excluded territorial appro- 
altumga, and charitable donations to Bramins, &c., 
with the khurcha mqfussil, or expense of interior management, were 
still wanting to form the veek khus, or net jummabundy of the rents 
actually to be paid into the public treasury; the former of these accounts 
would, since the commencement of British rule in the Circars, be reduced 
Kharidge Jumma. ^ ^ small compass, if such enormous 

, 1 r t 1 . rations as of late years have 

taken place by the collusion of zemindars and despandeahs, were, as in 
li^t they ought, to be resumed ; and the latter, including the russooms 
and savarums of the superior native officers, with the petty allowances 
to the shakeram or inferior servants, was little more than a simple 
memorandum of about 14 per cent, to be deducted from the amount of 
their actual collections, though the prodigious defalcations of modern 
times, particularly under the new, dangerous, and unwarrantable article 
or aebundy, when allowed to the zemindars, iu derogation of the prince's 
most essential exclusive right to command and pay the whole armed 
force of the country, will be found to make this account of charges the 
most voluminous and important to be examined, as stating, literally 
and truly, the sinking fund of near oue-half the stipulated known 
dues of the public exchequer, perverted in the application to the intended 
destruction of, instead of relief to, that state within which it is annu¬ 
ally formed. 

Oa a short review of these various materials for forming an ade- 
qnate jummabundy, and which, though more hidden or dissipated, must 
still exist, ^d may be found as well under an English Government, as 
that of a French, or Moorish, the work might be supposed quickly 
terminated, with no less justness than facility; but whether from the 
innate chicanery of the people, or that a propensity to evasion was the 
necessary consequence of undue exactions under the tyranny of one 
administration, or received encouragement from the insufficiency of 
public demands through the ignorance of another; it generally hap- 
penea that the zemindars, by various concealed arts and specious 
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pretences, retarded the conclusion of the settlement a whole naonth, in 
adopting the usual cant of farmers of being over-rated in their rents, 
and never failing to urge a diminution, however low the assessment 

might be proposed, when once it fell short 
Concluding forms. equitable medium due ; and so betrayed 

a want of knowledge in the Agent of Government, respecting the value 

of the territory now to let. If in the meantime 
Dumbalah Deron. proper season for reaping the harvest was 

likely to expire, then the Dwnhcilcih Devo^iy or ultimate order to that 
efect, was issued to the ryots; but if, while without prejudice the 
crop mio'ht be permitted to lie on the ground, the zemindars could 
not be brought to an agreement, then the only alternative left was to 
suspend their authority, and to depute Aumeens or Tahsildars, being 
the proper and more immediate officers of the State, to supply tlio 
vacancies in the minute interior management of the collections. It was 
on such extraordinary occasions that the benefit, the political expediency, 
was best understood, of training up in the knowledge of the country 
lanc^uages, of the finances, and above all the characters of the people, 
to be acquired only by local experience on the exercise of provincial 
employments, a certain number of individuals making part thereof at¬ 
tached to the interests, and subject to the whole effective control of the 
actual Government, in whom might safely be confided trust of such high 
responsibility and importance, as the general superintendence with the 
Collectorship of an extensive district ; but under Mussulman despotism, 
if these requisite qualifications were readily found among a race 
now barbarously ignorant, yet the superior universal depravity of their 
nature, when compared with the Hiudoos, together with a slavish de¬ 
pendence on the delegated chief, rendered them always wholly unfit, 
for public disinterested purposes, to actio the capacity of Supervisors ; 
and durin«' the former more enlightened administration of the h rench, 
though it be admitted that national virtue would have induced the 
lentlemen in power, even while expectants themselves for the united 
fubordinate rules of all the Circars, thus to countenance a 8^®“ 
must necessarily lessen the authority and emoluments of any one man 
inclined to follow the established practices of his predecessors, by diff us- 
inw local knowledge and participating influence among intelligent in¬ 
dependent patriotic agents, instead of wT'^^Recrrt iiTt^^^ 

cenarv natives of the country, who are only faithfully secret in the 
busiiLrof corruption when favourable to their own private interests; 
X SLsitory dominion of six years did not admit of much experi¬ 
mental proof, in the advantages of a multiplied European 
T^^^rrlino-lv it Very rarely happened that zemindars were deprived of 
^e maua-ement of the current revenue of their districts, when their 
offers did not fall greatly short of the ascertained valuation of annu^ 
produce; and when they could give Teeps, or the promissory notes 

P of sou car bankers, or other substantial moni- 

Teeps. men, in advance for about two-thirds of 

the net iummabundyat which they might be rated,and are now supposed 
S in,on Jrbefore the 1st of January, being tbe utmost time 

that can, according to custom, or with safety, be admitted ^ 
final adjustment of such periodical settlements j these teeps are the b 
collateral security which can be obtained by Government, for tt® Pay¬ 
ment of the public rents. When collected by native officers from the 
ryots, they may fartlier be considered a pre-exigent source ot snpp y 
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affordiug to the State a necessary and political control over 
-.tti^onied and mercantile interests, in case of interior or foreign com¬ 
motions ; indeed, the natural influence which such pecuniary obligations 
give the soucars, in directing the conduct of zemindars, joined to the 
dread of private losses from the casualties of civil war, have of ten been 
the means of preserving inward tranquillity, where all other restraints on 
a daring rebellious spirit, might have proved ineffectual. At the same 
time, the acceptance of teeps is founded in necessity. The real or fictitious 
poverty of the Hindoo peasantry is, and must ever be such, under the 
influence of their own peculiar rights and habits, that, in order to carry 
on the common operations of husbandry, in places where the culture is 
simple, and of the meanest kind, as in the Circars, they find it expedient,, 
at the different seasons, to borrow money at high interest, in proportion 
to the risk incurred by the lender, and never under'^^per cent, per an¬ 
num, agreeably to the institutions of Abkar, tod by'otte known general 
rule over the whole Mogul empire, expressed by the Arabic term Tuckair. 
The zemindars through whom this aid is usually obtained, have still 
Tuckair. greater occasion, on their own accounts, as 

. . merchants, rather than in their proper capa¬ 

city of principal farming land-holders, to make use of, and extend a credit 
with their Hindoo bankers. As Agents for the State, they are put in pos¬ 
sesion of the public share of the annual produce of the country, divided 
with the ryots, at a very moderate pecuniary valuation; but that stub¬ 
born propensity to parsimony, chicanery, and refractoriness, which so 
notoriously characterizes them, would render it extremely unsafe to 
trimt to their hands so much property, without some previous security ; 
and the iJ^ost favourable consequences to be expected would be, a secre- 
uon or collusive dissipation of the revenue, which nothing but personal 
fear, imprisonment, or torture, could bring into the treasury; at the 
same time, to touch a deposit of a hidden wealth, though with the 
manifest advantageof saving an exorbitant interest for money borrowed, 
would be deemed sacrilegious. That hoard must be eternally increas' 
mg, and cannot admit even of the temporary diminution in making 
profitable loans. To enjoy the full recompense of meritorious conduct 
in the short probationary life of man, it becomes, therefore, necessary, 
first to mortgage the current crop of the season to such persons 
as have given the collateral security of their teeps to Government, 
and then to participate with thorn in the benefit arising from the 
sales, as an indemnification for the risk of staking their credit. Or 

stipulated advances to the State. 

8 chiefly this intricate, though necessary mercantile operation, which 
would render a minuter detail of management, than by the permanent 
intermediate agency of zemindars, if not impossible without loss, 
at least ineligible, to any ruling administration. Yet, it must be con- 
tessed, that the power which it gives to these petty tyrants to oppress 
the poor, establish monopolies, or withhold the requisite supplies of 
grain from the provincial troops when on service, most frequently in 
the view of being better enabled to furnish the enemy, is often pro¬ 
ductive of the greatest inconveniences; but as a local vigorous super- 
mtendence might, m a great measure, correct this evil, it is only prin- 
be regretted,^ that some share of the enormous profits derived 
transfer and sale of the annual territorial produce by the 
zomndars m their mercantile capacities, cannot be brought into cir- 
culation, or by any means be rendered beneficial to the public. 

[VOL. H] 23 
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Having thus brought the Jummabundy to a close, and secured the 
payment of two-thirds of the amount, by 
kists or monthly instalments, let us follow the 
usual process of the year, in realizing the remainder of the stated 
revenue to the final adjustment of accounts. The 30th of April, corres* 
ponding nearly with the termination of the most general civil year of 
the Hindoos, and concluding the periodical season, in which the return¬ 
ing despatches for Europe may be made with convenience, has been, 
■with great propriety fixed, on balancing the books of the Circars; but it 
is from the 31st of August to the end of the Fussilee, that the accounts 
are ultimately settled with the farmers general of the Government lands. 
In the latter of those peiiods, the poonass or small-grain harvest, the 
thii‘d and last being reaped, enables the ryots to fulfil their engagements 
with the superior renters, who are therefore, at this time, debited with 
the remaining portion of their jiimmabundy, and required finally to 
‘liquidate their balances; at length, on the 24th of September, the expira¬ 
tion of the revenue year, a general statement, called the Jumma Wassil 
^ ^ showing the amount, receipts, and ba- 

Jamma Wassii awky. lances for or on account of the current settle¬ 

ment, is drawn out by the head accountant, from the mofussil or similar 
detailed provincial documents, signed by the zemindars, attested and 
recorded by the canongoe, and after having gone throngh the critical 
examination of many difierent auditors, is deposited in the khaisa duf- 
ter, to serve as a basis for the jummabundy of the succeeding year. 
It -was usual, at the same time, under the Moorish administration, for 
•the Aumildar or Collector General, as well in his own justification as to 
remove every possible pretence for future deficiencies, to produce a 

writing under the denomination of a Mu- 
Muobelka m dariid. ^elka in darud, signed jointly by the des- 

mooks and despandeabs, and purporting that they have not, in the way 
of bribery or otherwise, paid a single daum to the Agent of Government, 
besides what is specified in the public account of receipts; after which, 
the only care left, though often imposing a very arduous task, was 
the recovery of such balances as appeared to be due, on the ultimate 
adjustment of the year. For this purjwse, it might be necessary to 
scrutinize the transactions of the zemindars, both with the inferior 
tenants in the participation, and with the merchants in the sale of the 
annual crops, because the debts which could be ascertained to be duo 
fiom the two latter classes of people to the former, together with the 
amount of russooms and saverums, constituted the sole fund of indem¬ 
nification within reach of the sovereign Dewanny authority, to make 
good defalcations in the revenue, proceeding from negligent or cor¬ 
rupt intermediate agency; seeing the uncertainty, if not impossibility, 
of ever being able to touch the secret treasure of a Hindoo. 

To avoid the detail, and lessen the other public inconveniences of 
such a system of management as we have 
Uliiflfcration of the expedi- described, though principally defective in 
ency of such orms. latitude its periodical renewals may 

give to peculation, or the insufficiency of a variable administration, 
it has been imagined, that to fix the yearly assessment unalterable 
at a moderate quit-rent, and so put the zemindars of India on a 
footing with the copyholders of England, would be no less effec¬ 
tual, in accomplishing the desired immediate purposes, than ulti¬ 
mately beneficial in a more extensive view of general political conse- 
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^^^Ii8t5ea. This involves a question of the utmost importance to the 
.British nation at large, and more particularly interesting to the Com¬ 
pany. A local knowledge of the country, of the people, practical expe¬ 
rience, or theoretical instruction, deduced from the recorded wisdom of 
native statement, may determine the judgment of those who partake of 
such partial lights, to pronounce with truth and confidence, the danger, 
inexpediency, or absurdity of innovations in the financial policy of Hin- 
dostan ; that to lessen or fix the exactions, from the actually farming in- 
termediate land-holders, would soon be fruitless to themselves,rather add 
to the burthen of the peasantry, and prove doubly injurious to a ruling 
foreign state, in reducing for ever the already too scanty sources of 
supply, even when considered in all their hitherto uurevealed plenitude, 
or as paving the way to a refractory indepeudence; that in proportion 
to the decrease of public demands, so would the restive presumption 
of enfranchized slaves grow excessive, and become most ungovernable, 
under the feudal acknowledgment of a barley corn, which, in freer 
countries, best ensures tranquillity. But to impress conviction on the 
mind of those who, from situation, are precluded the benefit of such 
contingent aids, to draw a right conclusion in what regards persons 
a^ud things, differently circumstanced to what they appear to be in 
Europe, may require tlie evidence of some ascertainable facts. It is 
therefore, we adduce the following, as applicable to the subject under 
consideration. 
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In the Circars immediately dependent on Masulipatatn, we suppose 
. . it generally known, that the zemindars, since, 

8uS"m"]^ovinJilestablishment of the Eng- 

lish Uovernineut, have been considered no 
matter how erroneously, as hereditary proprietors of the lands included 
in their respective jurisdictious, and that, agreeable to the mistaken 
idea of possessing feudal tenures, they were subject to military services, 
together with a certain tribute in proportion to the valued rent of the 
countries. We know not whether any enquiries were ever set on foot 
to ascertain these different positions, or that they have been admitted 
on any other ground than simple surmise, the ipse dixit of the farming 
land-holders themselves, or at best the information of the Company's 
Hindoo Interpreter, who in the capacity of Serishtedar, enjoyed an 
annual income of near forty thousand pagodas from the zemindars of 
Rajamnndry acquiesced in about the 13th of February, 1767; but 
such is the fact; assessment of these several districts for seven¬ 
teen years back, has been rated extremely low. We shall venture 
to say, in anticipation of what we have further to add on the subject, 
that at least one half oi the rents collected from the ryots in behalf 
of Government has been remitted to its intermediate agents, under 
the head of expense, on an idea of their being the rightful constitu¬ 
tional proprietors of the soil. Moreover, the portion demanded by 
the public, has been invariably limited to the amount, according to 
the received notion of a tribute; for though an increase of 12^ per 
cent, is supposed to have been put in the last five years^ settlement, on 
what is termed the Mahmool, or customary jummabundy; yet the total 
amount of that addition, together with the 10,000 pagodas per annum 
salary to the Interpreter, and 5,724 to be paid into the treasury for his 
meerassy, did but barely counterbalance the afore-mentioned serishte- 
darry appropriations, added to an unaccounted portion of Hussein Ali’s 
jageeer, and which then were re-anpexed to the Rajamundry zemindar^, 
[Voi,. IL] 23^ 
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as equivalent only to the aggregate of the two last sums specified on 
the other hand, the stated military services, however much wanted of. 
late, have neither been required, nor commuted for in money. The 
most profound tranquillity, an increasing commerce, the free secure en- 
jRoyenae joyment of private property, have peculiarly distinguished the Circars 
24.—Modo of for along series of years past, amidst surrounding distractions, anarchy, 
Settlement, or barbarity; and so far have these provinces been, from experiencing 
the calamities of a neighbouring war in the Caruatic, or been burtheu- 
ed with new consequent imposts, that they have rather in the mean¬ 
time received a prodigious increase of wealth, through the extraor¬ 
dinary profits derived from the exported produce of the country, at 
least twenty-five per cent, above the usual price. Under a Govern¬ 
ment so lenient, admitting of such uncommon privileges and iudivi- 
dual advantage, it might naturally be supposed, that the zemindars, 
as being the superior class of Hindoo subjects, and moat benefited by 
the powerful beneficent protection of the sovereign authority, would 
be found constitutionally submissive, grateful and liberal iu propor¬ 
tion to their own prosperity, compared with the embarrassments, amT 
the exigencies of the public. But the expectation would be politically 
unreasonable, and only betray a total ignorance of national character; 
the very reverse must always be the case, and has been more espe¬ 
cially manifested iu latter times within the dependencies of Masuli- 
patam, as may be sufficiently proved by a reference to such recorded 
facta at large, as we shall here only generally touch upon. 

The annual jummabundy of these districts, on a medium of the 
last seventeen years, may be reckoned seven 
FonndoU on a general state lacks of current pagodas, on which the total 
of facts. balances incurred at the end of the 11 th 

Fusaileo ye^^r 1186, by zemindars and renters, did not exceed two 
lacks and a half, exclusive of five lacks more due on soucar teeps, or 
bills receivable. In the beginning of 1187, corresponding with the 
year 1778 of the Christian era, computed from the date of the first 
payment of revenue, it was imagined that the current and future 
collections might best be insured, by calling up the farmers to the 
principal seat of Government at Madras, and concluding a settlement 
with them there, for five years. That period expired the 24th 
September 1783, and the balances were increased to twenty-two lacks 
eighteen thousand two hundred and ninety-three current pagodiis, 
including only 1,76,411, in bills receivable; of this sum, the four 
principal zemindars, under circumstances which we shall briefly 
mentioned, stand indebted as follows: viz., Jaggaputty Rauze, of 
Peddapore, in Rajamundry, a vain timid voluptuaiy, who is 
allowed to control 2,000 sebuudy peons, the constitutional militia of 
the district, chiefly maintained by unauthorized alienations of laud, 
and who, with that extravagance which characterizes a spendthrift de¬ 
bauchee, incurs an annual personal expense of near 24,000 pagodas, 
leather exceeding the income of his saverum, or proper landed estate, to 
acquire the epithet of liberal among bis parsimonious countrymen, on 
a revenue of a lack and forty thousand* from actual collections made 
by him, of two lacks sixty thousand, owed nothing at the commence- 


• The Jnmmabnndy and grosa Mofussil collections of the zemindars, are here pttt 
down in Madras, or three image pagodas, valued in the Company’s account at ^ per c^t. 
more than current pagodas, rated at 860 rupees the hundred, or at eight shillings sterling 
each; hut of late, the exchange has run 40U iircot rupees per hundred current pagodas. 
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of the last six years, but is uow in arrears 3,36,876, notwith¬ 
standing the effect of repeated military persuasions. 

Trippety Rauze, of Mugletore, in Ellore, a sensible man, but infirm 
and indolent, a greater economist, with nearly the same private fortune 
and number of peons as the preceding zemindar, on n jummabundy of 
98,000, from mofussil collections of two lacks thirty-two thousand, owed 
at the former period, only thirty thousand; but at the latter, 6,61,050 
current pagodas, including the revenue pf neighbouring districts, for 
which he became security, and received, by himself or his Agents, a rent 
of at least two-thirds exceeding the amount of the public assessment. 

Opparow, of Noozed, a stubborn refractoiy subject, entertains 3,000 
sebundy peons, many of them of the Velma caste; the only one of his 
degree in the Oircars that even affects a warlike character, and which 
he supports, not by opposition to the smallest regular force, but by 
sheltering himself, when pressed, in the neighbouring woods of inde¬ 
pendent zemindars, and instigating his scattered peons to commit depre¬ 
dations, until government is distressed into forgiveness from the hazard 
of incurring inquisitorial notice for the small temporary deficiencies 
which might attend the prosecution of more vigorous measures, on a 
junvmabundy of 92,000, from the gross receipts of the country, amount¬ 
ing to about one lack eighty-five thousand, was indebted, at the begin¬ 
ning of 1187, not more than 35,000; and owed, the latter end of 1192, 
current pagodas, 1,41,798,his family and personal charges not exceeding 
twelve thousand, being amply defrayed from his private landed estate. 

Mahputty Row, the uncle and guardian of the young zemindar of 
Pettapore, and therefore on his good behaviour, on a revenue-demand¬ 
ed by the public of sixty-two thousand, collected from the lands actu¬ 
ally assessed, and paying in the gross one lack fifteen thousand, owed 
nothing at the first period, and fell only 1,58,435, in arrears at the 
close of the last year. His private expenses are about 12,000, but the 
sebundy peons entertained in the district, mostly on fraudulent alien¬ 
ations of territory, cannot be numbered at more than 1,500. 

Twenty-seven petty zemindars, besides the foregoing, with others 
in the capacity of simple renters, are answerable for the remainder of 
the balances due on the 24tb September, 1783, making almost one half 
of the whole. 

Thus, in a short period of six years, the jummabundy so low, the 
receipts from the country so ample, and the private necessary disburse¬ 
ments of the zemindars so trifling, a debt upwards of two years ordi¬ 
nary revenue, has been incurred; and that too, on a settlement on the 
enlarged plan of a five years lease. But the truth is, that no public 
advantage whatever can be derived from such an extension of time, 
as the annual adjustment and collections from the crop always have, 
and must ever be continued. Nor would this minutiae of management 
be either difficult, inconvenient, or liable to abuse, if the established 
Dewanny forma of Government were practically observed ; if the native 
officers were called on, as they must wish, to execute their more con¬ 
sequential functions, and for which they are already so liberally paid 
for, in money or in lands; and if under the auspices of intelligent well 
appointed provincial Superintendents, chosen from the body of the 
Company's civil servants, means were taken to ascertain, with all pos¬ 
sible accuracy, a true jumma kaumil of the lands, and restrain within 
necessary constitutional bounds, the dangerous and lately usurped 
authority of farming land-holders. 
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Third. —The gross amount} of collections, though at once the sim¬ 
plest, and most indispensable branch of knowledge in the whole science 
of finance, is generally the least understood, or most difficult to be 
ascertained. In despotic states, where forms of Government are the 
best, and the administration usually the worst; where the superior 
energy, order, and subordination incident to individual rule, assist 
every political operation and enquiry, in return for the infinitely greater 
advantages of popular slavery, it very seldom happens that the actual 
resources of the country are fully investigated or estimated in the view 
of proportioning, with moderation and policy, an adequate revenue to 
answer all public exigencies; when done, it has been usually at the period 
of foreigu conquest, or some great revolution, which throws the most 
arbitrary executive power into the bauds of one of those rare superior 
genuises, endowed with all the virtue, vigour and ability, peculiar to the 
founders of well regulated, mighty, aud permanent empires. But how¬ 
ever just the principles of the original plan may be, a work bo new, of 
such extent, depending on variable, unskilful agency, and limited in the 
execution, to the short busy life of a conqueror, must necessarily be 
extremely imperfect; while the daily changes introduced by native and 
extraneous causes in every thing of human production, may in a period 
of years lessen the practical utility of, or absolutely set at naught, all the 
advantages derived from primitive institutions, excellent in themselves 
perhaps, though easily perverted by ignorant deviatious from their true 
spirit, or rather through the corruption, the base chicanery of ministers 
and inferior officers, acting under the degrading sway of despotism. 
In such cases, particularly applicable to Hindostan, the knowledge of in¬ 
dividuals, ever parted or confined to the narrow circle of their own 
experience, is reserved exclusively for private interested purposes. The 
financier who has learnt the excess of provincial collections made in 
behalf of the state from the ryots, beyond the amount of an antiquated 
valuation, obtains the disposal of the district at the usual rate, confers 
it on the highest bidder for the secret productive favour, or shares more 
largely the concealed emoluments of superintendence, through the 
channel of immediate agents. It is seldom, however, this lucrative 
arcanum of the Revenue Departments extends further than the delegate 
himself, who, by dexterous management in his employment; by alter¬ 
ing and intermixing local divisions; conniving at fraudulent alienations 
of land for private temporary benefits; seconding from similar motives, 
the most frequently groundless pleas of farmers for remissions of rent, 
or increased allowance for sebundy or other mofussil expenses; derang¬ 
ing the settled order and forms of accounts; avoiding detail, and ex* 
hibiting only general or broken statements of the collections, may so 
involve the finances of his district in mystery aud obscurity as to ren¬ 
der his own particular services necessary, if he be not altogether defi¬ 
cient in address, and at all events, prevent the trausmis^on of local 
knowledge to a distant superior; while the means of information are 
despotically confined to a few servile dependents on his private bounty. 
To make amends for the consequent defalcations of corrupt agency, in¬ 
stead of a reform, orrecurring to first principlesof the established system 
of taxation, new contributions are levied, andmathout or arbitrary assess¬ 
ments, are imposed on a whole pergunnah without sufficient intelligence 
of its present state, and circumstances of the people: by which a latitude 
is given to zemindars to oppress the peasantry, while they themselves, 
with the other intermediate officers of Government, continue their wont- 
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^^dqp^^ulations, and absorb a current revenue, which, if faithfully ad¬ 
ministered, might fully answer every demand of public exigency. Such 
more especially, were the conspicuous defects and disorders incident to 
the system of policy pursued throughout the Northern Circars, from the 
period of their being first subjugated, to the Mogul yoke in 1687, to 
their final virtual dismemberment in 1753;—as we sbali endeavour to 


prove by induction, from the following facts. 

The Jumma Kaumil, or complete assessment of these Provinces, 
as originally settled for those south of the 
Standard assessmont of tho Godaveri. probably iu 1512, and with more 
Kootub Shohy, 582. certainty sixty years later, for the two, ex¬ 

tending north of that river, under the j^ynasty of the Kootub Shahy, 
ascertained by a general statement in 1635, when the Princes of that line 
became tributaiy to Shah Jehan, and finally enrolled on the imperial 
Khalsa Records of Alemgeer, on tho entire reduction of the Kingdom of 
Hydrabad; continued thenceforth, with a small addition, as the stand¬ 
ard of revenue, down to the establishment of the French Government, 
at the commencement of the Nizamut of Salubut Jung;—stood thus: 
Guntoor, or Moortezzanagur, agreeable to its present boun¬ 
daries, divided into five pergunnahs and 39 villages, com¬ 
posing a limit sturref, mootah, or kessmutt, all Persian or 
Hindoo words, indiscriminately used as expressive of les¬ 
ser division of territory, assessed for Rs. 11,67,700-4; of 
which the Havillee, or householder por¬ 
tion, was -------- .Rs. 6,79,045 12 

Condapillee or Mustafanagnr, in its mo¬ 
dern extent, including Guntoor and 
Achulmiuar, divided into 24* pergun¬ 
nahs, of which the Havillee, for the 
most part, at present composeth the 
zemindary of Mylaveram - - - - Rs. 11,64,463 2; of 
this was set apart for the expense of 

the royal garrison, &o. - -- --.70,512 6 

Ellore; comprehending the twelve per- 
gunnabs, into which it is still divid¬ 
ed, though in more early times, these 
were imperfectly ascertained, or were 
less productive, being overrated - - Rs. 5,63,247 2; in¬ 

cluding an Havillee, for the sudder or 

Circar establishment, of --------- - 1,41,034—^ 

Masulipatam; exclusive of its late annex¬ 
ations of Guntoor and Achulmiuar, but 
adding the pergnnnah Circar of Nizam- 
patam, rated, with its salt and customs, 
at two lacks and forty-six thousand 
rupees, to eight others, being the ancient 
number of pergunnahs, attached as they 
still are to the capital seaport, and of 
which the island of Divie, rated at rupees 
91,070-14i forms one; in all assessed Rs. 7,85,928 lOJ of 
which the Havillee chiefly arising from 
the ground-rent of the fort and pettah, 
with their vicinities; also from the 
sayev or sea river, and land customs mint 
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dalies, atid above all the profits on salt, 
with the rent of the palmyra or toddy 
trees; the whole to support the shabun- 
derry or royal raariiime establishment, 
amounted to - 


{Madr 

- 3,39,855 H 


Total...South of the Godaveri - Rs. 36,81,348 2i; 

Rajahmundry ; very imperfectly reduced 
or kuown by the Mahomedans; divided 
iuto seventeen pergunnahs, of which 
few of the names correspond with those 
of the more modern divisions, originally 
assessed at Rupees 4,19,439 5; but 

afterwards, in 1732, increased by Rus- 

turn Khan to. 6,85,529 10; of 

which Htuvillee rents, for defraying the 

Circar expenses, were ----- Rs. - - - - 50,311 6i 

Cioacole; the most distant fi'ontier 
province to the north, only explored 
along the sea-coast; divided into two 
pergunnahs, and 115 villages, and 
rated at Rs. 8,40,822 12; of 

which the whole, excepting a pesohcush 
of 85,000 rupees, paid by the ancient 
princes of the country of the race of 
Gajeputty, then resident at Pootnoor, 
and since banished to the bills of Jae- 
poor andHavillee, and collected from the 
farms of Cossim Cotah and the capital, 
to maintain chiefly the paga, or house¬ 
hold cavalry, a considerable body of 
which was always stationed there, in 
like manner as in the southern frontier 
Circar of Guntoor, before the conquest 
of the Carnatic, in the year lo52; 
therefore, the appropriations were pro- 
portiouably great in each of these pro¬ 
vinces, being in Cicacole. 8,05,822 12 

The total assessment, then, of all the foregoing maritime Circara, 
including the Havillee lands, set apart for the special maintenance of the 
royal garrisons, the civil and military establishments, amounting to 
rupees 20,87,481-6, did not exceed, in the sixteenth century, or, to be 
more precise for the saku of analogical illustration, we shall assume the 
date of Toorel Mali's financial regulations for the rest of Hindostan, 
A. D. 1582, being exactly 200 years before the present, the sum of rupees 
52,07,700-8i, but as this was only the jummabundy of the khalsa and 
jagheer lands at the first period of settlement, and necessarily excluded, 
such appropriations were thenceforward to be considered permanently 
attached to the oflBicers, not the families, of certain Hindoos; as we may 
allow by estimation 10 per cent, on the revenue for the russooma 
and saverums of the zemindars and dospandeaha originally appointed, 
besides enanm to the value of one hundred rupees annually for the 
support of two Bramins in each village, reckoning tho number of the 
latter, then ascertained, to be 3,00.0, m^ng together 8,20,770 rupees, 
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^■^ddifcion to the public income. The aggregate of these two siims 
paid by the whole body of the people, and amounting to, irapees 
00,28,470, or, Madras pag^odas 15,07,117, it should b© her© ronaetubared, 
iucladiug the sayer, or variable imposts, with full territorial rent, or 
royal proprietory share of the gross annual produce or a tract of 
country, which at that time, might have comprised about two-th^ras, 
or something more than eleven thousand square miles, of the better 
ascertained dimensions, since of local divisions generally known under 

the same denomination. -j c n 

Now however, sufHoient in itself to answer the demands of (jovern- 
ment, or justly proportioned to the state of 
Continued by tho Moguls, agriculture and manufactures, such a pecuni- 
but iiiadoquato in 1687. assessment might have been at the period 

of its first establishment; we believe it must bo deemed wholly inade¬ 
quate and disproportionate a century afterwards, about the era of tb© 
Mogul conquest, considering the prodigious change which, in the 
meantime, was gradually brought about all over the world, in the 
relative value of specie, and nature of commerce, in consequence of the 
two grand discoveries of America, £Cnd a passage round the Capo of 
Good Hope. Those memorable events were antecedent even to the 
earliest date that can be assigned to the settlement of the revenues, 
now under consideration, made by Kootnb’Shahy; bnt it would seem 
their influence began only to be sensibly felt in proper Hindostan, 
towards the latter period wo have fixed on, when a gold and silver 

currency was first introduced as the uni- 
Discovery of American Mme. medium of exchange; or perhaps 

somewhat sooner in the Deccan. .To account for the tardy circulation 
of the treasures of the West, in thus proceeding to enliven, and at 
length, as is supposed, overwhelm with riches the opposite hemisphere, 
we are to recollect that the conquest of Mexico was not completed 
until the year 1525; and that 40 years more was not completed, before 
the communication with Manilla could have opened a direct channel to the 
continent of India, for pouring thither the annual sum of near half a 
million sterling in silver, since paid by the Spaniards from the produce 
of their Northerly American mines, in exchange for Eastern luxuries ; 
that Peni was unknown until 1532, and the famous mines of Potosi 
undiscovered for thirteen years more; then the united wealth flowing 
into Europe from these great extraneous sources, did for the first while 
but replenish the exhausted veins of circulation, or supply the increas¬ 
ed and quick demands of reviving industry ; that though the passage 
round the Cape facilitated the communication with India, to drain 
thither the growing superfluity of specie in the West, yet the most 
natural and only effectual channels of commerce were in a great mea¬ 
sure neglected, or altogether in the power of a nation whose trade was 
chiefly warfare, and whose barter with the petty States of Malabar has 
been considered, even by neutral barbarians, as unqualified piracy. 

But when towards the close of the sixteenth century, the empire 
of the Portugueze in Asia, was in a manner 
tte dissolved; when the descendants of Tamer- 

lane, had firmly established their sway over 
the greater part of Hindostan, and by the influence of the mildest des¬ 
potism, founded on the best political institutes, drew a great portion 
of the riches of the new world within the circle of their dominion through 
Surat, the grand emporium of both the Arabian and Persian gulphs; 
[VoL. IL] 24 
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when the industrions Hollanders shook off the yoke of tyranny, and in 
1602 laid the foundation of their fortune with subsequent ruin, in 
paving the way, and exhibiting a model for the numerous mercantile 
establishments of other European nations, which soon afterwards, by 
mutual rivalship and rapid circulntiou of the signs of wealth, so prodi¬ 
giously increased the demand, with the price of Eastern productions; 
and when, instead of a precarious transit over deserts, infested by a 
powerful unconquerable race of plunderers, to bo afterwards transported 
on the unwieldy coasting hulks of the Indian seas, capable only of 
making a triennial voyage to and from their destined ports, the mer¬ 
chandize of either hemisphere, found a much safer and speedier passage 
through multiplied channels round the Cape, then it was that the com¬ 
merce of Hindustan may bo said to have flourished, the quantity and 
value of its natural or artificial commodities increased in due proportion 
to the greater influx and consequent diminutiou of the value of tbo 
precious metals, considered relatively as the common medium of ex¬ 
change. It is difficult now to ascertain with accuracjr, the amount of 
bullion imported throughout this extensive region, m return for the 
whole export tnide of the country, in the course of the century suc¬ 
ceeding the year 1582 ; but we think it may be moderately estimated 
on an average, at a krore of rupees, or a million sterling annually, of 
which Mr. Orme, who had access to the co-temporary records of the 
Company, assigns to Surat, in his historical fragments, one-half, we may 
give to Bengal for its opium and manufactures with those of Coroman¬ 
del, distributed to the Eastward in the China seas, twenty lacks out of 
the Manilla treasure, and surely thirty more may be thought rather a 
scanty allowance for the direct commerce with Europe, though at that 
period, it was confined for the most part to the Coast of Malabar. This 
sum, if it had entirely been thrown into the general circulation, must 
certainly have more than tripled the existing stock of gold and silver 
currency, but a considerable portion was undoubtedly secreted, iu 
conformity to the usage of the Hindoo inhabitants. Still, however, the 
necessaries and luxuries of life acquired a high nominal value; ancient 
revenues, paid in money by a fixed disproportionate standard, became 
insufficient, and should have been increasing, agreeably to the change 
of actual circumstances. 

Accordingly in the year 1687, in the reign of Alemgeer, we find 
a large addition had been made to the 
Analogica i ns ion. original assessment of Akbar, over the whole 

of the Mogul domains, with the excef)tiou of some particular countries 
singuLarly situated, or bestowed mostly in jageer, on favoured individu¬ 
als ;—thus, asstatedin our manuscript of an ancient oflScial common-place 
book on which we only rely for the fairness of local comparison or the 
relative accuracy of the sums of both periods in 1582 the Assil toomnr of 
llindostau, exclusive of Bengal, Paujab and 

Moultan, was --------- - 4,20,45,82,000 daums 

And the ezaffa, or increase in 1687 on the reve¬ 
nues of the same divisions of territory, 
besides the new annexations made in the 

intermediate space of time, by conquest - - 98,00,11,653; being 

little short of one-fourth of the original 
assessment,—In like manner in 
The Deccan, the Soubah of Berah Proper, 
including the rents of the khalsa lands, as 
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well as of those alienated in jageer by various 
military tenures of the Moguls, was rated in 
the beginning of Akbar, at ----- - 59,88,90,000; but m 
the year specified, when Alemgeer held un¬ 
participated, the sceptre of all India west of 
the Birmahpoter, an increase of one-half had 
taken place, on the first jumma, or - - - 30,24,70,962 daums. 

Another circumstance which further marks the influence of the 
American mines, or the discerning policy of 
Collateral evidence in the Emperors of Hindostan throughout the 

seventeenth century, m proportioning their 
finances to an extraordinary influx of specie is, that the relative value 
of silver with the other metals in currency, underwent such a change 
as might be expected, and soon became universal, in consequence of 
there being a greater quantity of the former, comparatively with the 
latter, thrown into the general circulation. We have no certain data 
for determining the proportion of gold to silver, either at the begin¬ 
ning or close of the period now in question; but from such loose infor¬ 
mations as can be collected from cotemporary historians, we are led 
to suppose that it might have been as one to ten in the time of 
Akbar, and as one to fifteen in the reign of Alemgeer, which last, 
may still be deemed nearly the par of exchange as the discovery of 
the gold mines of Brazil, in the year 1695 has since in a great mea¬ 
sure, maintained the equiliVnium. In regard to the relative worth 
of silver and copper, which appears the best criterion to ascertain 
the truth of our present position, w© are furnished with precise 
recorded facts from the imperial edicts. It hath already been ob¬ 
served, that the sicca rupee, according to the standard of Toorel Mull 
invariably adhered to since, and at first rated for 40 daums or teloos 
of copper, each weighing 21 masheb ; but towards the close of the 
17th century, the same coin was reduced by legal valuation, to 48 
daums of fourteen masheh, which lowered the proportion from one to 
ten, to something near one to eight, as may be still the case, on 
account of the increased importation of the less valuable metal from 
that time forward. 

Yet however far the two extraneous events we have noticed, 
^ ^ might in their necessary consequences have 

Greater inadequacy of the ^ ^ i ^ 

Jumma Kaumil, trom the riao authorized a considerable increase of the 
of the Mabratta State. original revenue over all parts of the Mogul 

empire at the memorable conquest of the 
kingdom of llydrabad; the subsequent neglect of such an operation, 
more especially with respect to the finances of the Northern.Circars, 
would have appeared quite inexplicable if the causes were not manifest, 
in reviewing the history and system of Mussulman administration there, 
considering the influence of a still more important though domestic 
occurrence which is sufficiently known, as it illustrates the annals of 
the Deccan, when the victorious arms of Alemgeer were led thither by 
himself in person, to crush the upstart destructive power of the 
Mahrattas. The I'ise of this famous Hindoo aristocracy, on the ruins 
of the gr^t monarchical state of Bejapoor, and the rapid progress of 
its elevation, soon after the accession of Bahadar Shah in 1707 to the 
imperial throne of Delhi, were productive of such local effects, as 
might be expected from the establishment of a Government founded 
on principles the most barbarous and repugnant to every idea of 

[VoLill.] 24 i 
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civilized society. The enriching arts, man af act ares and foreign coni- 
naerce, in a manner exclusively confined to^ or peculiarly distinguisli- 
ing the Western Coast of, the Peninsula, while under the protecting 
sway of the Mahomedan princes of the race of Adilshahy, were, 
'''Vhen subject to the violence, rapine, and prodatoi’y policy of the Mnh- 
8d.—Amount rattas, driven thence to find an asylum on the shores of Coromandel 
collected. and in Bengal, where they have continued since to flourish with in¬ 
creasing prosperity; and in no place more remarkably, than within 
that portion of territory, the present object of consideration ; though 
it required all the virtue and superior intelligence of a free European 
administration, to draw adequate public supplies from the new current 
of wealth thus flowing in from three such copious sources as we have 
named; and which, during the Mogul Government, was turned solely 
to private advantage, fed the ambition, with the peruicious luxury of 
intermediate agents, or could only bo made beneficial to the State, 
through the dangerous channels of corruption. 

But to estimate with more precision, the progressive improvement 
„ , T ofthe revenues of the Circars, inconsequence 

IroKch Jummabandy, 1753. revolution of 1753, we shell here exhi- 

bit a statement of the French Jummabundy, five years later, and one 
immediately prior to their expulsion, when the influence of the recent 
change may be supposed greatest; in doing which, for the sake of a just 
comparison with the original assessment fixed in 1582, we shall follow 
the order observed in the latter, and consider the relative circumstances 
of both, premising, that for the districts south of the Qodaveri, we are 
not furnished with an account of the particular settlements made with 
the zemindars by those Mussulmen or Hindoo Agents with whom the 
French concluded general agreements, exclusive of all disbursements; 
and that therefore, we must substitute the ascertained collections of 
later times, made from the farming land-holders, under the immediate 
sanction of sovereignty. 

Guntoor, according to the Nabob Mahommed Ali's 
bundobust, and receipts for this Circar, in the 
Fussilee year 1189, after allowing for the enor¬ 
mous charges of sebundy, &c., claimed by the 
zemindars to support their peons - Madras pags. 2,41,950 
Mustafanagur, with Ellore, reckoned of equal value, 
according to the medium of Hussein Ali^a and 
Jogre Pundit^s 3 years* settlement in 1176 and 
1178, immediately on the establishment of the 
English, exclusive of Guntoor and Ackulminar 
attached to Masulipatam, and rated in the Jumma 
Kaumil, the former, Kupees 44,615-14i; the 
latter 26,447-154; - . . - both Circars 3,21,684 

Masulipatam, including the two pergunnahs of 
Guntoor, &c., with the sea, river, and land cus¬ 
toms, for the year 1178, under the English Gov¬ 
ernment, but, exclusive of Walloor and Dooa, 
the one annexed to Mustafanagur, at Madras 
pagodas, 6,000; the other, to Ellore, at 4,000 ; 
and, supposing that the pernicious system of 
farming was also adopted by the French and 
immediately followed by fraudulent aliena¬ 
tions of land, cutting down of the toddy trees. 



3,37,855 


COLLRCTKD BY THE FUENCn. 

^11 the various abuses which so prodip^iously 
decreased the reveuue of the sea port duties 

below the old assessment. 1,25,465 

Total south of fhe Godaveri - - - Rupees 

27,56,396, or at 4 each pagodas. 

Rajamundry, completely subjugated by M. Bussy, 
particularly the rich manufacturing island of 
Nagrum, hitherto unexplored, put under Euro¬ 
pean management, and in 1167 Fussilee, or 1/ 58 
A. D. moderately assessed, exclusive of all 
mofussil expenses of sebundy, for near double 
the ancient rental, being Rupees 13,51,420; or, 
at 4 Rupees each Madras pagoda ; of these - - 

Cici^ole, in like manner, almost entirely reduced, 
and countries to the value of Rupees 13,56,000, 
conquered from a number of independent ze¬ 
mindars, were conferred, we know not for what 
public considorations, in tenancy on Vizieram 
Rauzo, entitled by Salabut Jung in derision, 
though, at the request of M. Bussy, Munniur 
Sultan or king of the Jungles ; these annexa¬ 
tions being, in addition to the old possessions 
of Potnoor, Boglepoor, &o., four pergunnahs, 
now constituting the zemiudary of Vizianagrum, 
valued at rupees two lacks ninety thousand, 
which, as it was gradually dismembered from the 
ancient Havillee or Government lands, by the 
Mussulman Deputies from Hydrabad, was be¬ 
stowed on the predecessors of the actual posses¬ 
sors between the years 1655 and 174'1, when the 
ambitions Vizieram, having acquired the whole 
district by the usual tenure of Hindoo land-hold¬ 
ers, began to extend his jurisdiction over the 
reduced proprietory lands of petty talookdara in 
the neighbourhood, through the corruption of 
Jaffier Ali Khan, then the Deputy of Wizam ul 
Moolk, from whom he obtained Singricotah, until 
the joar or murdoroua scene of Bobilee, in 1756, 
terrified ten more of these little proprietors into 
submission, under the control of the same Vizie¬ 
ram, now appointed farmer General of the whole 
province of Cicacole south of the river Poondy. 
Accordingly, in 1758, the jummabundy of this 
Circar exclusive of sebundy and other charges, 
as appears by an original abstract statement, 
stood as follows: 

Vizianagrum, with eleven other zemindaries, in¬ 
cluding a nuzzeranah, paid to Ameer U^dien 
Khan, and future Aumildars, of Rupees 2,28,768 
were now rated, in behalf of the public, for Rs. 

The Havillee or Cicacole and 
Cossim Cotah, &c., including 
the Mujmadary villages, were 
let for.- . 
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ADDITIOKS TO BE MABE ON ACCOUNT 
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T> Orant’a Worota, &c., pergunnali of Jagga- 
PohMoalSar- p^ty RauL, for - . . ^ . 1,43.000 

Settiavaram, &c., of Poycarow - 82,734 

And 500 candies of rice, paid by 

the two last zemindaries - - 20,000 


vey of fcho 
Northern 
Ciroars, 

Revenue. 
3d.—Amount 
collected. 


Ichapoor, including the Havillee farms of 
that pergunnah, as well as of Ganjam, &o., 
to the amount of Rs. 1,76,141, With eigh¬ 
teen petty zemindaries, all under the con¬ 
trol of Narraiudos of Kymedey, in like 
manner as those to the south were under 
Gajeputty Rauzeof Vizianagram, together 
assessed- 7,81,298 


10,36,129 


Making in all, a Total of - - - Rupees 18,17,-427 ; or, 

at 4 p. pagoda - - 4,54,356, Ms. P. 
l.hus, then the general assessment of all the Northern Circars, 
while under the French Government, was augmented to pagodas of 3 
images, 14,81,310 and a fraction, or to Rupees 59,25,243, clear of every 
Mofussil expense; but as charges of sebundy or revenue troops were 
very considerable in the time of the Moguls, and always to be deducted 
from the Jumma Raumil of the Provinces, we must, in order to draw a 
just comparison, make an allowance accordingly, and give credit for 
the amount to modern settlements, made in exclusion of such expendi¬ 
ture ; then the difference will be merely political, that is to say, the 
native militia corps, which did and still continues the great efficient 
power of the Mahomedans in Hindostau, notwithstanding the recent 
practice of maintaining standing armies in imitation of Europeans, in¬ 
troduced by a few aspiring rulers, when considered with respect to the 
French Government, were a proportional diminution of its strength, in¬ 
asmuch as the ancient mihtary force of the country, thus kept up more 
especially to secure the revenue, fell entirely under the control of up¬ 
start zemindars, whose possessions, natural interest, and late usurpa¬ 
tions, influenced irresistably a disposition hostile iu the extreme to a 
foreign establishment, though perhaps the very source of their own 
political existence, tjs was evinced in 1759, in the innovation of the 
Circars by the English, when Gajeputty Rauze of Vizianagram, whose 
predecessor had be^n the most favoured land-holder of M. Bussy's crea¬ 
tion or aggrandizement, appeared the foremost to rebel against the actual 
sovereign, and join the standard of the foe with the sebundies of his 
districts which Tandoubtedly he would have done thereafter on any 
similar occasion, to oppose his new friends, agreeable to the universal 
Hindostanny maxim, that every revolution in the staj^^ 
favourable to t^ie lawless ambition of subjects, either in cbnsoIidSiDg 
the rights aco^iired under the dispossessed party, with the additional 
concessions obtained by stipulation from the one succeeding, or at any 
rate, establishing former pretensions, as coeval with the date of the 
lost conquest. 

There never was however, any certain invariable rule for the militia 

, establishmentof a single district, perhaps for 
^M.htm«tabI.ih«.oBt.nolud. years snccessirely; the expense being 

estimated at one*foartb, sometimes a smaller 
proportion, diminishing to one.tweUth at other times; and alirays 





or THB ZKMINDABS’ MILITAEV KETAINEttS. 
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_or less, accorcliug to the influence of the provincial delegate, 

whose grand private emoluraoats arose from the abuse of this necessary 
institution. To ascerhun, therefore, with any degree of accuracy, the 
aniouiit of sebundy sepoy charges in all the Circars, to be added to the 
French bundobust, in order to compare it with the original assessment 
of the Mahoraedans, we must have recourse to the accounts of a later 
period than the era of either, though the numerary of individuals 
entertained in this service has, without doubt, been on the increase 
since the commenceuieut of the English administration. Accordingly, 
the Committee of Circuit in 1777, found that the military force of the 
zemindar of Viziauagrum alone exceeded 11,000 peons under every 
denomination, to which might be added, 5,000 auxiliaries from depend- 
ant land-holders of Cicacole, exclusive of those of Ichapoor, to whom 
we may moderately assign 7,000 more, for all the provinces subordinate 
to Masulipatam. A pretty exact calculation makes the number 12,000, 
and a still better authenticated computation, allows 6,000 to the Circar 
of Guntoorj the whole forming a total of forty-one thousand armed 
men, entirely under the control of about seventy zemindars, and which, 
though collectively, not equal to the regular battalions of sepoys in the 
face of an enemy, would yet be of prodigious importance in the moment 
o*f aa invasion, are the great support of the refractory spirit so notorious 
among the superior class of Hindoo land-holders, while they are the bug¬ 
bear of feeble unintelligent Mussulman administrations; incurring au 
annual expense to the JState, now indeed partly defrayed from fraudu- 
lentl^ sequestered lands, at the rate of four rupees monthly each man, 
of mneteen lacks sixty-eight thmisand rupees^ though one-half of this 
sum, would bo fully sufficient to maintain, even on the European estab¬ 
lishment, the requisite body of militia for the business of the collec¬ 
tions aa well aa to answer every purpose of internal defence against 
the enterprize of any of the neighbouring country powers. 

The gro83 assessment of the Circars then, with this addition under 
the French Governmen t, will amount to rupees 
78,93,2 4>3, exclusive of russooms, saverums 
and enaums toBratnins; forming an increase 
of nearly one-half of the original settlement concluded in the sixteenth 
century, and in proportion to the augmentation of the revenue of Berar, 
an inland Soubah of the Deccan, little benefited by commerce, seventy 
years earlier. Now, if we take into consideration, that the world had 
in the meantime been enriched, upwards of two thousand million ster¬ 
ling in specie, from all the American mines ; that of this treasure, if we 
only allow one-twelfth, or a million annually,- to havp been brought 
into Hindofttan through all the old and newly discovered inlets of 
trade, the currency of the empire circulating it on the largest scale, 
must have accumulated four-fold since the year 1582, and, consequently 
the pecuniary value of lands proportionably risen; that the Northern 
Circars more especially have been benefited by the great revolution in 
the commerce of India, from the rise of the Mahratta aristocracy on the 
opposite Coast; and above all, that nearly one-third of the whole territory 
of these provinces has been recently explored, conquered, and annexed 
toRajamundry and Cicacole, where the increase of theold JummaKaumil 
is most remarkable, perhaps it will appear, that tho French assessment 
in 1758, was less adequate to the circumstances of the country at that 
Juried, than we endeavoured to prove the antiquated settlement of the 
Kootub Shahy to have been, when in 1687, the amount was transferred 
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COMPARISON MADE WITH 
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collected. 


PditicariTur- ^ Mogul records as the standard of future revenue, to mark the 
vey of the vaiiie ot SO much of the then conquered kingdom of Hydrabad. 

Okc^ars” decide with greater certainty on this subject; let us drawn 

‘ Illnstrafced by comparison view of whafc passed nearly in 

iievenue. ^^itu the Revenue of Bengal. same interval of time, with respect to the 

Amoiint ^ Finances of Bengal, which, though differing 

in importance, afford almost an exact parallel in other relative circum¬ 
stances except in the article of augmentation. There the Assil tyoomar 
Jumma, of loorel Mull, for reasons which have been assigned, or are 
self-evident in the depravity of Mussulman Government, had undergone 
no variation in the way of improvement, from the days of Akbar to 
the death of Alemgeer; nor then, until the gradual subversion of the 
Mogul empire produced provincial independence, and made it the 
interest of Soubahdarry usurpers to bring into the public coffers of 
dismembered states, what they had before embezzled, when acting 
under the delegated authority of the kings of Delhi, virtually, as well 
as in form. In like manner Bengal, rich in manufactures, peculiarly 
so, in some natural productions required for foreign luxury, happy 
in its situation, and many concomitant local advantages, derived the 
same successive mercantile benefits from the discovery of America, of 
the passage round the Cape, aud from the revolution of Bejapoor, than 
the Circars had done, on a smaller scale, within the same period of 
time. Thus, agreeable to an authentic statement before us. 

Bengal, in its modern state, exclusive of Midnapopr, 
with the other provinces of Orissa formerly annexed, 
and of some later continued annexations, which we 
shall particularize, was assessed in the gross, in 1582, 
for daums 50,96,36,280, or - - - Rs. 1,27,40,907 
Cooch Bebar, conquered by Alemgeer in 
1660-1; divided into five chucklas, and 89 
pergunnahs; was rated, from that time, 
for - . - - Rs. 10,00,000 

Islamabad, or Chittagong, acquir¬ 
ed in 1665-6; divided into 65 
pergunnahs - - - - 3,75,000 


13,75,000 


Making the Total of the original Settlement 

of Bengal - 

The Abwabs, or recent Imposts added to this united 
sum, and registered in the Dufter Dewanny, were as 
follows : viz. > 

In the Government of Jaffier Khan, who had been Dewan 
of the province from the death of Alemgeer, and by 
the pecuniary aid of Jaggut Seat, purchased the 
Soubahdarry from the ministry of Furrokhseer in 1713, 
and powerfully retained it until his death in 1725 ; a 
general tax, under the head Khass Noveessy, was 
established to defray the extraordinary batta, or agis 
on the gold and silver coin brought up to be remitted 
to Delhi; in all, per annum - - 2,56,607^ 

In the succeeding and more independent ad¬ 
ministration of Sujah ul Dowla, until his 
death in 1739, a mothoot or arbitrary tax 
had taken place of - - - - 1,34,900 


1,41,15,907 






TECK BEVKNUa OF BENOiL. 


NuEz^ranah moccurrery, or fixed 
presepts 5,66,663| 

Mathoot Feel Khanna, elephant 

charges 2,88,7Q2i 

Abwab, Foujedavry, Coufiscatious, 

&c., farmed 6,17,820i 

In the vigorous unqualified usurpation of Ali- 
verdy Khan, commencing in 1740, and 
ending with his life 1756, a chout or fourth, 
to be paid to the Mahrattas, was levied, 
and continued though the cause 

bad ceased.15,33;911| 

Nuzzeranah for the expense of Mun- 

sor Gunje.. - 4,20,025 i 

Akhuc, Khesht, Gor, &c., partial 
taxes. l,59,715i 

Jn the abort, ambitious, peody Government of 
Cossim AH Khcm, he brought in the public 
treasury the kiffayat, or profits of Shahamut 
Jung, Soulet Jung, &o.,in Decca Purneab,and 
Dinajepoor,&q.,beipg the private defalcations 
or increased revenue of Teelaks and Jageers 
of these foujedars on a hustabood 51,46,838 
Besides a serf or expense of certain collections, 
i apnas levied from the ryots - 4,53,488 
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16,08,077 


21,13,752i 


56,00,326 
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95,78,763 

Total of the Assil Toomar Jumma of Toorel Mull') 
in 1582, with Ezafa, pr increase by conquest, im- ^ 2,36,94,670* 
proFeiqent or Taxes, to the year 1763 - - - Rupees 3 


The financial ooqnrrences of Egypt might also be cited in 1616. When Saltan Selim 
conquered this counter from the Mamelukes, he fixed the rent of the lands capable of oui- 
tivation, then ascertained by measurement (and which from (he physical cironmetances of 
the country, confined from its southern limits, under as far as Cairo, in lat. 30” North 
to a narrow valley of 10 to 20 miles in breadth on either side of the Nile, and thencrto 
sea, ciwnmsonbed by a desert bordering the twq brapqhes pf that river fonnine the 
7 ^ exceeded 14 202 British square miles iu its greatest extenC ortf 
local measure 68)73.768 Ihedans,* of which perhaps only }ths arable, each of 20 square 
coBsibs of 12 E^lish feet every side, or nearly one acre and a third) at 40 mvdens 
or pwats, equal to a Turkish piastre, or 26 sterling per Thedan,* including a ,4i or 
tribute only of 26 mydens to the Porte, and the remainder tp defray the expense of the 
ci^ and military establishments, being together thought equivalenl to hal/^ the yearly 

1684. When the vllue of specie had consider^ 
governing Beys were advancing (o independence, the rental of 
a Thedan* was generally increased to one mahhoob 1,?00 parats eanal to ftftrmnr. 
crowns f but in 1779 the ordinary proportionated exactions offilSar Jrop^tZ 
for the same square measure, had risen to } German crowns or seven and I b«lf 

the cron^with^^^T** *** Saltan SaUm ; and when the Beys settled by a valuation of 
the crop, With yearly measurement of the lands actually in Wtivation within their oi™ 
immediate domains, then the price of a Thedan* varie^d from ^to in 
fording to the quality of cnlfnre, the revoluLuTthe relatfr^worth 
territoiial Pepduce throughout all the kingdoms and states of Europe in the same rarlod 

custom of secreting treasure is peculiar to India. ’ lessened, and as the 

[Vot. II.] 
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BENGAL EEVBNUE RAISED BY 125 PER CENT. [Mildr 



But as it appears by a settlement made in 1728, in the Govern- 
ment of Soujah ul Dowlah, that the assessment of Islamabad and Cooch 
Behar was reduced below the original valuation stated in the preced¬ 
ing account; so we are to observe, that the sum total of the increase 
accumulated to the year 1763, was only on the amount of the Ausil 
Jummabundy of Toorel Mull, and makes, therefore, rather more than 
three-fourth parts of that ancient rental fixed in the reigin of Akbar. 
It is further to be remarked, that since the commencement of the 
immediate financial administration of the English in 1772, over the 
whole Soubah of Bengal, it had been discovered, and if not already, 
will soon be made manifest to the public, that the net actual revenue 
of the country due to the exchequer, and levied from the ryots with 
great moderation and equity, agreeable to the original proportion or 
political principles established in 1582, and invariably adhered to 
since, in assessing all and every part of the Mogul empire in Hindos- 
tan, exceeds three krore of rupees, including fra.udulent or unconsti¬ 
tutional alienations of lauded property to Bramins and others, under 
the denomination of bazee zemeen ; and that therefore the true pecu¬ 
niary increase arising in this most valuable portion of the British 
dominions in India, comprising an area of 72,000 square miles, 
being nearly the extent of Great Britain itself, instead of seventy-five 
per cent, as before specified, has been really one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent, on the old assessment, in the same period of time, gener¬ 
ally understood that the French Government were enabled to realize 
only fifty per cent, in addition to the Jumma Kaumil of the Noi'thern 
Circars, which being equally favoured with the neighbouring terri¬ 
tory of Bengal, in local or extraneous circumstances, might be sup¬ 
posed capable of yielding a similar increase, in proportion to the 
ancient revenue y and still with respect to either country public 
income thus raised which only in the same ratio with the fall in the 
value of specie, would be put on a par, with the first regular assess¬ 
ment ; and what appears an extraordinary exaction, must be con¬ 
sidered as merely nominal, without imposing the smallest additional 
burthen in the way of taxation, or servitude, on any of the more useful 
classes of the people employed in agriculture, manufactures, or com- 

merce. j p i. i. 

It is a disagreeable task to expose our own proper detects; but 

the knowledges necessary to induce an effectual reform. We have 
freely animadverted on the deficiencies of the French and Mussulman 
Governments, in regulating the finances of the Circars ^ and impar¬ 
tiality, with the natural order of our subject, leads us now to a compa¬ 
rative view of English administration, as far as it relates to the amount 
of revenue collections. All the indulgence we have any right to 
expect, is, that public judgment maybe suspended until respective 
merits are fairly stated, and the conduct, joined to the circumstancea 
of either nation, properly understood, compared and Deem¬ 

ing our materials sufficiently correct and ample, 
a general abstract statement of the annual assessment of the 
Circars, under the immediate sovereignty of the Company, formed not 
on the partial settlement of a single year, nor from former or future 
aereem^ts of rent for the same provinces, but from the jnmmabundies 
actually concluded, sipce the establishment of British authority down 
to the present time, extracted from the public records already lor the 
most part published, and including a period of seventeen successive 




EARLY BRITISH ASSESSMENTS OP GUNTOOR^ &C. 
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from tho Fussilee 1176 to that of 1192, both inclusive, or from 
25th September 1766, soon after the formal annexation of this valu¬ 
able territory to the empire of Great Britain, with all the despotic 
rights and royalties claimed or exercised by the great Mogul, or his 
Viceroy of the Deccan, without even accepting the arrears of balances 
then due from the several zemindars, and still more largely from 
Hussein Ali Khan, the last Mussulman Aumildar, though never claimed 


to the 24th September A.D. 1783. 

Guntoor, being only one full year under the management of the English, 
in the whole period now under consideration; we must confine our 
estimate to accounts of the Same temporary limits, and we are fortu¬ 
nately furnished with the jummabundy of this identical year, being 
the Fussilee 1189, or A.D. 1779, when Mahomed Ally rented this 
Circar from the Presidency of Fort St. George, the produce of which, 
to do the greater justice to the financial administration of the French, 
we have already passed to the credit of their settlement, in like man¬ 
ner, as we now state it, in its more proper place.Madras pagodas, 

2,41,950.* 


Mustafanagur, with Ellore, as will appear in the French settlement, 
yielded 

Anno 1176 to 1178, to Hussein Ali Tongee Pundit, on a medium of 
three years^ settlement, made on their own account with the ze¬ 
mindars, Madras pagodas, 3,21,684, of which they only agreed to 
give the English, one year with another, for the same period of 
time, being the three first years of the Company's administration, 
inclusive of 40,000 Madras pagodas, in lieu of one-half of the an¬ 
nual pay of regular troops employed in behalf of Government, chiefly 
in the Rajahmundry Circar, as will be hereafter specified, and stipu¬ 
lated to be paid by these renters, over and above the amount of the 
jummabundy (the whole making the sum of) - - - - 1,78,836 

In 1179, immediately on the expiration of Hussein Ali^s 
lease, it was discovered, that advantage had been taken 
of the inexperience of new rulers in the three Circars, 
rented to the amount of Madras pagodas 1,56,533 of 
which the proportion assigned to Mustafanagur and El¬ 
lore, from thenceforward brought on as an inci*ease on the 
first jummabundy.- is 91,339 
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Total Jumma, A. D. 1769-70 - was 2,70,175 
In 1181 to 11S7, a further increase, proceeding from the 
resumption of the Havillee farms of Dooa and Walloor, 
which had been included in Hussein Ali^s jageer, and 
soon afterwards from the forfeiture of Jaffier Beg^s grant 
of the Condapillee havillee, together with some other 
estimated advantages f - - - - - in all 22,200 


Total Settlement 1777-8 - - 2,92,375 

* This was the Jammabmidy settled with the zemindars, including a Nuzzeranah 
of pagodas 25,300, and a certain portion of sebundy charges, amounting to 14,500 pago¬ 
das, but exclusive of the Hanllee or Jageer lauds of Guntoor and Condavaree, rented for 
Madras ^godas 19,200, which if added, constitutes the Jumma 2,61,150 Madras pagodas. 

t We have discovered that in the amount of the increase, Madras pagodas 22,200, 
here assi^ed to tho Circars of Mustafanagur and Ellore is included, the .valued rent of 
the Havillee or Rajahmundry, being pagodas 2,810, which should have been placed m 
the accounts of that Circar, for the sake of a just comparison, 

C Vot. IL] 
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In 1188 to 1192 inolusive, a new settlomont lUAde at Madras 
for five successive years, stating an increase^ on the former 
jumma, of 124 per cent., or as it is expressed on the ma- 
mool, or customary jiimma of the Moguls> an equivalent 
for which, however, in resumed lands, denominated the 
Meerassee, or inheritance of Vencatoroytoo, will be found 
in the account of the Rajahmundry Ciroar - * - in all 16,691 

Total Jumma, 24th Sept. 1783 - - - - ^ 3,09,066 

The annual medium of these four different settlements, 
which include the net jummabundy of both Circars, with 
every article of increase, in a period of 17 years, appears 
therefore to be ------- Madras pagodas. 2,74,636 

Masulipatam, including Nissampatam, with all the other dis¬ 
tricts, stated in the French settlement before exhibited, 
on the inedium of the last 17 years Jummabundy annually 
with little variation - 1,01,409 

and including also sea and land customs, mint duties, and 
licenses for arrack, &c.> variable taxes - - - 13,043 

, being together, one year with another ------ 1>14>462 

Total south of the Godaveri - - Rupees, 25,24,152; ^ ^-i aoo 

or at 4 each pagoda. J____ 

Rajahmundry underwent the same changes as the Circars of Ellore and 
Mustafanagur: 

Anno 1176-78, it yielded to Tongee Pundit and Hussein Ali, as very 
accurately stated in the Madras Jummabundy of 1778, inclusive of 
the Havillee, and the valuable territorial grants which these men ob¬ 
tained under a certain irregular form of sunnud from the Ni^am, 
but in fact through the bounty of the Company, under whose Go¬ 
vernment the right of possession, at least, was first established^ on a 
medium of the three years, Madras pagodas 2,99,940, • of which 
Tongee Pundit appointed public Interpreter or Dewan, while he held 
the high responsible trust of Serishtadar or oanongoe being also in 
the present case, the immediate farmer of Rajahmundry, agreed to 
pay ywrly into the exchequer of his employers, including 40,000 
J)agodas for half the expense of regular troops- employed in reduc¬ 
ing to pmper obedience the zemindars of this province, and parti¬ 
cularly to put himself and Hussein Ali in possession of their recent 

landed acquirements, under the good-will of their 
..in all 1,67,830 

In 1179, theproportionof Tongee'ssecret profits brought to 
light, and thenceforward included in the annual settle¬ 
ment of this Circar, stated for the three provinces, as be¬ 
fore, at pagodas 1^56,533, exclusive of the two jageer ap¬ 
propriations, and expense of 7,093 pagodas, which, being 
the charge incurred by the Cotnpany^s immediate ina- 
nagement, instead of intermediate agency with the zemin- 
dai’S, though deducted in the estimate of net profits, 
should, and did make patt of the now bundobust; and it is 
therefore now included. It is proper, however, to remark, 
that according to the jummabundy of Hussein Ali and 









the RAJA.HMUNDEY CIRCAB. 


"^ia^eagu©, made in their own behalf, the real ^e^aloa- 
tions of revenue, after deducting Madras pagodas 71,0o&, 
being the yearly amount allowed to them, under the de¬ 
nomination of jageer and meerassee lands, as valued on the 
records of the Company, instead of 1,56,533, amounted 
actually to 1,96,810; but the proportion of profats, at this 
period, discovei-ed and brought to future account, was only 
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Total Jummabundy, A. D. 1769-70, was - 2,40,117 


In 1181, or more precisely in August 1771, Hussem 

and the grant made to him, of the pergunnahs ot iutte- 
par, Peroor, &o., in the nature of a jageer, valued together 
at Madras pagodas 36,055 was of courae resumed, and the 
lands re-annexed to the zemindaries from which they 
had been dismembered, subject, however, to the ateve- 
meutioned rent, from henceforth to be paid into the Corn- 
pany^a treasury^ but as a provision from Hussein Ali s fa¬ 
mily, thus deprived of their jageei*> a yearly allowance 
of 25,000 pagodiis, or a lack of rupees, was generously 
assigtied to them out of the public receipts on this 
amount, to theFussilee 1187 : however, we only find the 
Jummabundy increased ----------- 27,53o 


Total Settlement, 1777-8 - Madras pagodas 2,67,052 
In 1183, the five years' settlement made at Madras, stating 
an increase of 12^ per cent, on the ancient jnmma of the 
Moguls, in lieu of which, however, the zemindars were now 
fully indemnified in the reversionary possession on Tongee 
Pundit fl meerassee, valued by themselves at Madras pago¬ 
das 35,000 per annum, even after allowing for the salary 
of 10,000 pagodas, for which they stand accountable, ex¬ 
clusive of their jummabundy, and which, in the mean*- 
time, has been paid to the heritable successors of Tongee 
out of the Company's treasury, to make amends for the 
deprivation of what might well be considered, because 
denominated, and inheritance of right belonging to this 
Bramin family servants, of the public; the augmentation 
thus brought to the debt of Kajahmundry in 6eptember 
1778, was - 18,588 


to the year 1192, or September 1783, when the Total 
Jnmma was - .- -- -- -i---- - 2,86,240 


Bat the medium of these four settlements, concluded for 
a seventeen years, does not exceed what we here state 
it at, being Madras pagodas 2,52,264 

which, added to the jummabundies of Ellore, Mustafana- 
gar, and Masulipatam, shows the total estimated revenue 
of all the dependencies of Masulipatam Government to be, 
on a medium of seventeen years, Madras pagodfis 6,41^2, 
or cutTont pagodas 7,05,487 5 Or to be more exact, on a me¬ 
dium of the actual settlements, of each year, including the 
real collections of duties and variable rents, oufrent pagodas 
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/,Oi,738; though at the same time it may be proper to 
observe, that the whole of the actual receipts for the same 
period, on account of such medium settlement, and collec¬ 
tions, one year with another, throughout the sev^enteeu, do 
not exceed the sum of current pagodas 5,72,251, and that 
consequently there has been an annual balance incurred of 
current pagodas 1,30,487, of the aggregate of which, how¬ 
ever, current pagodas 14,68,293 being rather more than 
the total of two ^^ears^ revenue, as we have already had 
occasion to remark, must be placed to the account of the 
last six years. 

Cicacole, including all the districts stated in the French 
jummabundy, together with many other more recent con¬ 
quests annexed to the zemindary of Vizianagrura, by 
virtue of the Company's arms, or civil authority, and 
worth in the gross about five lacks of rupees annually, 
stood nearly as follows : 

Vizianagrum, assessed with little variation for these 17 
years past, excepting the five last; when there was an 
increase stipulated, but not yet realized, of one lack of 

rupees on a medium.Madras pagodas 

Jehapoor, in like manner, on a medium of 15 years 
from 1768 . 1,58,270 


1,82,045 


Total of Cicacole Eupees, 13,61,260, or, at 4 per pagoda 3,40,315 

Total Jummabundy of all the Northern Cirears, Eupees 1 

48,94,468, or Madras pagodas - -J 12,23,617 

It is true, indeed, that in the seventeen years of English adminis¬ 
tration, it may be urged a balance has been incurred on the jumma¬ 
bundy of the Masulipatam dependencies, together with those of Yiza- 
gapatam and Ganjam, of twenty-five and one-half lacks of Madras pago¬ 
das, or on a medium, one and a half lacks annually, which might there¬ 
fore be deducted from the sum total of revenue assigned in the preced¬ 
ing account to the Northern Circars collectively, iu order to draw a fair 
comparison with the Mogul and French settlements, the amount of 
which, though perhaps, not fully paid into the public treasury, was 
some way or other, unquestionably raised from the country in behalf, or 
with the knowledge of Government, and consequently, in modo, realized 
to the State. But on the other hand, one Chief of Masulipatam has 
published to the world, under the sanction of an oath, and it has been 
verbally acknowledged, before the great tribunal of the nation, by ano¬ 
ther, that a certain nuzzerana, or yearly present, had or might have 
been received from the zemindars and renters, over and above their 
stated jummabundies, by the superior agent in the management of the 
collections, on behalf of the Company. And truly, these gentlemen 
seem not to have revealed any very great secret, in this their united 
testimony; for as it appears that no adequate appointments in the na¬ 
ture of Commission or salary were annexed to the Chiefship in question, 
at the same time that it had been notoriously distinguished, both 
at home and abroad, for many years back, as the most^desirable, the 
genteelest employment in point of emolument, under the Government 
of Fort St. George ; so wo may reasonably conclude; that large private 
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advantages must always liavo ber-n reckoned on, tbongh perhaps the 
amount might have not been so generally understood before. We are 
still, however, at an uncertainty on this head. The account sworn to, 
as having been delivered by the (Bompany’s Serishtadar Dewau, or pub¬ 
lic Interpreter, states in one distance, for a three years^ settlement, a 
secret benefit of Madras pagodias 1,92,261, and a further posterior emo¬ 
lument of Madras pagodas 65,^975, derived by different Agents on the 
same collections, both with respect to time and place. According to 
this calculation, then, the t^mual douceur would be pagodas 86,078; 
which, on a revenue, as before ascertained, of Madras pagodas 6,41,350 
makes rather more than thirteen per cent. Now, if on principles of the 
hypothetical reasoning pursued by the very able, disinterested, and 
learned President of a late Committee of the House of Commons, tho 
public should adopt the belief of a double private advantage, under cir¬ 
cumstances of a charge of agency, or, which is the same thing, when the 
profits usually annexed to the actual, responsible, troublesome station 
of Chief Collector, have been, m whole or part, anticipated by the others, 
in a two, three, or five years^ settlement, if, further, it should acquiesce 
in the speculative opinions of some philosophers, and concluding, that 
under similar circumstances, mankind think and act alike, extend the 
idea of secret emoluments to all places of great trust, with insufficient 
or unsuitable appointments, particularly to such as are exposed to the 
temptations incident to the established system of Indian finance, then 
our task would be light in accounting for the deficiencies of revenue 
which occur iu the foregoing statement, and fixing the national rights 
at least, on a comparison with the Mogul and French jummabunaies, 
to the sum total of what we have assigned to that concluded under 
the administration of the English. But we cannot assume, on such 
foundations, however solid they may appear, a fact involving the in¬ 
terests and reputation of a number of worthy individuals, so singularly 
situated as the Company's servants abroad in general have been, since 
the acquisition of their immense territorial possessions in Hindostan. 
And moreover, with respect to the balances due on account of the 
revenues of the Ci rears, they are in a certain train of payment: the 
zemindars acknowledge their validity, as in truth and moderation, they 
well may ; and the slightest imputation of undue exactions has not yet, 
we believe, been thrown by any of these farming land-holders on their 
superiors employed in the collections. Nevertheless, we are free to 
admit, that perquisites (and where are the officers of trust, in which none 
are received ?) have been realized by all tho higher and lower Agents of 
Government, under every denomination, not iu the receipt of adequate 
fixed salaries, from the countries let out at yeai’ly rent, exclusive of the 
stipulated jummabundy, even to the full amount of the deficiencies now 
in question, or something about twelve and a quarter per cent, on the 
gross medium rental of all the Circars, as ascertained for these seventeen 
years past; though we hope, and are firmly persuaded, that the same 
sum, in an equal period of time to (jome, will not exceed five per cent, 
on the revenue, which may, with political certainty, be realized if the 
Company, as its dignity, its interests, and the reason, of the thing seem 
moi'e especially to require, can be induced to allow, voluntarily and 
avowedly, such a recompense to be made, not indeed to two or three 
individuals, but to a greater number of covenanted servants, trained up 
in the knowledge of the conn try languages, and appointed to superintend 
tho collections, under the immediate control of one or more receivers 
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general, whose functions might be fprther extended to provincial civil 
Government universally, so far as to able to enfoi'ce the execution 
of any established system of municipal law or regulations, whether 
respecting the finances, or any other bi’anch of interior administration. 

Deducing then from a fact thus gratuitously admitted, a reform so 

ConsoUdated with tha ordi- confidently 

nary levies. supposed tbel Complete liquidation of the 

. -I * . balances at pr^eseiit due from the 0ii*car8, 

instead of a diminution on this account from what the Btiglish jumma^ 
bundy has been stated at, in our comparatiwe estimate, we hope to be 
allowed iu justice, to add the whole amount to our sevonteen years' set^ 
tlemont, in lieu of what if heretofore exclusively levied, may from hence¬ 
forth be incorporated with the ordinary aiiunal demands of the public 
exchequer to this augmentation, of one and a half lacks of Madras 
pagodas. We have further a national right to four lacks ninety-two 
thousand, or rupees nineteen lacks sixty-eight thousand, being the term 
assigned to the French bundobust for the maintenance of the militia 
or sebundy establishment, which always had been considered, as indeed 
oommou policy and the safety of the State required it should be in 
forming the original Jumma Kaumi), as well as in every temporary suo- 
ceediug assesshients, established by their predecessors the Moguls. 
JBut besides the pecuniary increase thus annexed to our settlement, and 
constituting thereby its amount, Madras pagodas 18,6e5,617, or rupees 
74,62,468, we must be allowed to state the Company's donations in land 
lately resumed in favour of Hussein AH and Tongee Pundit; also the 
value of still greater appropriations yet continued to the whole body of 
zemindars or Indian laud-holders on the erroneous, impolitic, unconsti¬ 
tutional idea, of their being the original, natural, or rightful proprietors 
of the soil; an idea perfectly novel in the financial legislation of Hin- 
dostan; and being equally unknown, in the Mussulmau and French 
systems established in the Northern Ciroars, could only have originat¬ 
ed from the enlarged, humane, andgouerons principles acquired under 
a free constitution of Government, and may therefore be exclusively 
ascribed to the English; and on the foundation of which, we now pre¬ 
sume to give their benevolence credit for the past, and their treasury 
in future, for just such an increase, of revenue, to be within moderate 
bounds, as will make the net sum of a krore of ropees, or a million 
sterling per annum, being nearly double the amount of the ancient 
Mogul settlement, and one-third in addition to that much boasted one 
of modern date, concluded by our rivals in Europe, while in possession 
of this most valuable poi*tion of the present empire of Britain in the 
Deccan. 

Nor in this, do we derogate from the national character of liber¬ 
ality, more than violate the private right of 
faicatio^ns*^^ recoveripg de- individuals; seeing that the same laws, 

privileges, and form of administration, in¬ 
stituted by the civil authority of a small insulated nation, as peculiarly 
adapted to its own genius and local cireumstances, were not or¬ 
dained for all countries, and all mankind difiFerently situatedi, dispos¬ 
ed, or rnled. That with resp^t to the natives of Hindostan, it 
would be a most dangerous innovation, diametrically opposite to 
the letter and spirit of all Oriental legislation, ancient and modem, 
devised by conquerors, to admit, either in theory or practice, the 
doctrine of private individual landed property by inheritance, free 
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tenures, extending beyond the period of a single life ; but 
above all, seeing that the great law of society, public expediency, 
requires the full aid of established financial resources, justly propor¬ 
tioned to the gross annual produce of the soil, equitably moderate 
with respect to the natural wants of ability of the peasantry, and only 
bui^ely sufficient, on the most economical scale, to supply the absolute 
exigoucios of the lenient protecting sovereigu State, under the domi¬ 
nion of which such rare peculiar advantages are enjoyed, amidst the 
despotism, tyranny, and oppression, common to almost all the other 
countries of Asia.^ Neither do we go beyond the bounds of moral cer¬ 
tainty, as to the actual rental of the Circars belonging always of right, 
exclusively and unalienably, as we hope in future it will be so in fact to 
the established Government, in thus enhancing the current revenue of the 
Company, oven without touching the fraudulent appropriations of land 
made iu favour of Bramins or othei*8, and necessary now to be resumed, 
so greatly above the present jummabundy or demands of the exchequer, 
by supposing and bringing ou a virtual increase of Kupees 51,05,532, 
being rather more than equal to the amount of the assessment itself, 
calculated on a medium of the lust 17 years, according to our settlement, 
at ^,94,408 rupees. Vv e are supported in our belief by documents, 
which cannot readily be procured through any other channel, and 
which, if we b© not too presumptuous, though difficult now to be in¬ 
validated, even should they prove iu the end fallacious, may with the 
greatest facility be authenticated, if founded in truth ; for they not only 
bring fourth a subject of investigation, point out the order and proper 
mode of onqniry, and state positive facts, with all the written formalities 
of legal evidence, which at least remove the difficulty of proving a 
negative, but exhibit such a minute detail of the finances, however 
new to the public, or to others more immediately concerned in them, as 
seems best calculated, if not to incur instautaneous detection in error, 
at any rate, to meet the corroborating testimony of more authoritative 
youcbers. All the indulgent favour we claim individually to ourselves 
18 , that the following more true aud perfect statement of the actual 
revenues of the Northern Circars, extracted from, and carefully collated 
with, these our original papers, corrected by a variety of experienced 
personal informations, local enquiries, and analogical reasoning, may be 
substituted in the room, as it should iu right, of the deficient inadequate 
jummabundy before assigned to the English be set against, and eclipse; 
for it will not admit of comparison with any former settlement, and 
henceforth bo regarded as the true criterion of national merit, in estimat¬ 
ing the respective integrity, ability, and intelligence of financial admi¬ 
nistration. 

Doul bundobust, or gross sub-rental of the mahl and sayer of the 
^ . - khalsa or Government lands throughout the 

Northern Circars, as concladed annaally by 
17S3. the zemindars and temporary renters on their 

own proper accounts, with the ryots or in¬ 
ferior husbandmen; but by virtue of a previous yearly agreement with 
the State, according to which the full amount thus collected from the 
peasantry, is supposed to be paid in or accounted for with the public 
exchequer, after deducting unavoidable specified losses and charges 
incurred in the management, as well as exclusive of landed property and 
privileges allowed to several zemindary agents employed in the collec- 
ticms, as an ample reward for their services, under the denomination of 

[VoL. IL] 26 
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enaums and savofums; the whole taken from a variety of authentic 
original accounts, as will be hereafter set forth; but chiefly from a 
statement formed on a medium of ten years of the gross revenues of 
the country, agreeably to the rule of Buttai or Seri, extracted from the 
mofussil or village records, under the auspices of Hussein Ali Khan; 
who, in the capacity of Aumildar, almost uninterruptedly and univer¬ 
sally superintended the finances of all these provinces, from the yoar 
1759 to that of 1769. 


C I RC A R. 

Gxjntoor, of which the capital is 55 miles W. E. N. i N. from 
Masulipatam Fort, 15 miles south of the Kistna, which is three farther 
in the same direction, from the fort of Condapillee, anciently composed 
of five pergunnahs; and a portion subdivided since into 25 mootahs, 
containing 868 villages, exclusive of their pollams, or small detached 
dependencies, distributed under the five following Desmooks, or patent 
territorial jurisdictions; viz. 

Ist. Chintapillb, the zemindary of Vassreddy Rasmanah, of the 
Combewar caste, situated on the south bank of the Kistna, chief town 
of the same name, 20 coss N. W. from its capital of Guntoor ; contain¬ 
ing 300 villages, comprised in one-half of the great Havillee pergunnah 
of the Circar, the derobnst or whole of Raipoondy, and a kismut or part 
of Veniconda; together yielding, on a moderate valuation of half of its 
produce, being the Circar’s share Madras pagodas - - - 1,32,000 

2 nd. Raipillb and Raichore, in considerable forts near 
the south bank of the Kistna; 18 coss easterly from Guntoor, 
giving name to a zemindary, held separately or in copartner¬ 
ship, formed of a fourth dismembered portion of the old 
Havillee pergunnah ; containing 180 villages under Mauick 
Row and Tuppetty Row Junganah, brothers or cousins of 
the Velmawar caste, yielding, exclusive of enaums, &c., 

Madras pagodas 75,000 

3rd. Chittcom-pay, Chilcoloor-poudoo, the jurisdiction 
of Manoor Narsina, bramin mrymuadou of the province, Ilf 
coss south of the capital; another fourth of the Havillee, con¬ 
taining 160 villages, and rated on a medium at Madras 


pagodas -.68,000 

4th. Veniconda, or Innacouda, with the neighbouring 
hill-fort and pergunnahs of Bellam or Yellumconda, con¬ 
stituting the zemindary of Gondarow of the Velma caste, 26 
coss south of Guntoor, containing 230 villages - - - - 70,000 

5th. Koloor, on the south bank of the Kistna, 16 coss 
N. W. of Guntoor, formerly of greater value on account of 
its diamondmine, now reduced to the rental of eight villages, 
forming the talook of Opparow, zemindar of Hoozed - - 6,000 


Total of Guntoor Districts - - Madras pagodas 3,51,000 


Circar. 

Bonder, or sea-ports of Masulipatam, formerly consisting of the 
eight following Mehals, forming a semi-circle from two tp 20 coss round 
the fort, situated in the pergunnahs of, 

Ist. Havillke, which included the grounds and gardens of 12 
pettahs, with their circumjacent six) pollams, the salt-pans of Masuli 
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m and Pernanco, some lacks of toddy trees, farmed to the distillers 
of arrack, and together with the sayer or variable taxes on houses, the 
mohterefa, the sea, laud, aud river customs, yielded, according to the 
Jumma Kaumil, an annual revenue of - - - - Rupees 3,39,855-H. 

But by reasons of these rents and taxes being for the most part dis¬ 
continued, though we know not from what considerations they are 
levied everywhere else within the Company's jurisdiction, that a great 
number of palmyra trees have been cut down, through the avidity of 
temporary farmers, or negligence of Superintendents, and that the pro¬ 
duce of salt, has been reduced one-half by recent prohibition of its 
importation in Bengal, the actual receipts under this head may be 
estimated, one year with another 60,000 Rupees ; for Mint Duties, Sea, 
Land and River Customs, of 3 per cent, on exports aud imports, exclu¬ 
sive of indulgencies to the factors of foreign nations, &o., 40,000 rupees; 
being the profits on salt, and 20,000 more arising on the arrack 
farms; the whole making an object of gross 
revenue - - - . . Madras pagodas 30,000 

2nd. Divr, with its six lesser tunkeea or 
islands, eight coss S. E. anciently rated at rupees 
91,070-14jf* and now yielding - Madras pagodas 30,000 
3rd. MoLOORjOr Mololl, formerly 15,628-104, 
now incorporated with Guutoor, or entirely struck 
out of the rent-roll. 

4th. Bngoodu, or lunogoodoo, formerly Ru¬ 
pees 19,675-12, now Madras pagodas - - - 3,000 

5th. Pebdknah or Peddanab, before, Ru¬ 
pees 17,109-13, now Madras pagodas - - - 

6th. Joomery, or Jumedee, anciently. Ru¬ 
pees 22,508-24, now Madras pagodas - - . 

7th. Bondaba, in the time of the Kootub 
Shahy,rupee8l6,757, audnow - Madras pagodas 
8 th. Nabsapoor, town and district, with say¬ 
er, Rupees 17^463, once, and still - Madras pagodas 6,000 

-81,000 

Besides which, in 1769, when these districts were conquered by, and 
formerly transferred to, the English, the following annexations were 
made to the former dependencies of the fort of Masulipatam ) viz. 

9th. Nizampatam, formerly a Circar of one pergunnah, subdivided 
into 36 districts south of the Ristna, on the sea-coast, aud 20 coss 
from Masulipatam, the zemindary of Velunki Mullarow Velmawar, 
who, though possessing his official emoluments, has been exonerated 
from the important duties of land-holder; consequently, this per¬ 
gunnah has shared the fate of the Havillee of Masulipatam, being 
heretofore rated at Rupees 2,46,000, and now barely yielding, with 

.Madras pagodas 25,000. 

10th. Guntoor, a large pergunnah detached 
from Condapillee Circar, two coss west of Masuli¬ 
patam, containing 52 villages, the russooms and 
savernms levied by Codantram as zemindar, 
but without exercising the functions of one, for¬ 
merly assessed for Rupees 44,615-144 and still 
valued at - . - Madras pagodas 11,000 


3,000; 10 villages, 
6,000; 24 villages. 
4,000 


• ^ the sums hero specified in Rupees, with reference to 

exacted, from the Jumma Kaumil. 

LVol, II.] 
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[Mad-: 


3,500 


of 15 villages, detach- 
vey of the ^ li’om th© same Circar^ under the same zemin- 
Northern dar, and rated, Eupoes 26,447-154, now Madras 
pagodas - - . 

Heron ue, 12 th« Tondawa, from Ellore, and zemindai*y 

8 d.-~Aiiioimt of Mn^gletore . . . Madras pagodas 14,000 

oclleoted. 13th. The Towns and Dependencies of Net- 
tapillee, Bnndermalanka, Sakanapillee, and Ramis- 
serum, Googauapillee, Antravidee, &c., on the 
s^-coast of Rajahmundry on different branches of 
the Godaven, and together valued at - Mads. page. 10,000 


% 


63,500 


Total of Masulipatam EHstricts - Mads. pags. 1,44,500 


CI R 0 A R. 

CoNDAPiLLEE, Consisting of 24 mehals, into which it is still divided 
under the following ten zemindaries, excepting the dismembered per« 
gunnahs of Guntoor and Auchilminar. 

1st. CiTAHUB Mhal or Cancdle, its capital, 10 coss north of 
Masulipatam, the desmooky jurisdiction of Comdana Paupia and 
Soubyah Row Velmawar, first established under sunnads from Salabut 
Jung 1759, and confirmed by similar, but more iri*egular grants from 
the French Governor of Masulipatam, and future Mussulman Aumil- 
dars, not formally vested in the zemindary by the English Govern¬ 
ment, though virtually so, as being included in the Convention of 
1766,of late years exonerated from official duties; but in receipt of 
the annexed emoluments of russooms and saverums, which have been 
doubled in favour of Opparow, who, without any pretensions of right, 
claims what we understand by superiority. The district extremely 
fertile, compact, and advantageously situated ; bounded by the Colair 
lake, on the north ; divided on the east, from the zemindary of Mug- 
gletore, by the river of Calipatam, and encircled on the south and 
west, by the pergonnalis of Auchilminar Guntoor, with Voyoor and 
Medoor, in Opparow a zemindary, forms nearly a square of about 20 
miles each side, and comprehends 260 villages, in the four following 
Mehals or Pergunnahs ; viz. 

(1.) Veniootah, 84 villages anciently rated for Rupees 97,152, 
actually yielding to that amount; but in 
our Doul bundobust only - Madras pagodas 17,000 

(2) Godavbri, 64 villages: formerly Ru¬ 
pees 84,674, now - - Madras pagodas 16,000 

(3) Bihtbrjely, within or overflowed by 
the lake ; contains 66 villages of which 44 
lunkas or islands, extremely rich in paddy, 
about 10,000 candies yearly produced from 
one thousand catties of ground, being 
1/lOth of the whole land of the pergunnah, 
should therefore yield as it does actually 
to the Circar, or rather its farmer, near 
20,000 pagodas ; was valued in the Jumma 
Kaumil at 34,328 impees, but in the Doul 
bundobust is set down ut - Madras pagodas 10,000 







CONDAPILLEE CIROAR. 


: 

(4.) CaldindbB; containing 67 villages, o! 
whicli 11 have been annexed to Muggletore: 
assessed in the Jumma Kanmil, Rupees 
20,404, yielding now - Madras pagodas 7,000 
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50,000 


2. Devarcotah, 15 miles south of Masulipatam on the north 
bank of the Kistna, adjoining to Bivi on the west, fertile in rice and 
joary, and well managed pergunnah zemindary of Ezlagudda Codant 
Ram of the Combewar caste; the family first settled here as com- 
bies or husbandmen, in the year 1580, or supposed to have got their 
first sunnuds for desmooky jurisdiction from Abdullah Kootub Shah 
in 1640, though not constantly confirmed in the possession of it, by 
future rulers. In 1726, one of the family obtained the zemindary 
of Guntoor and Auchilminar; but in 1732, being involved in the gene¬ 
ral proscription of Rustum Khan, lost all territorial jurisdiction, rights, 
and privileges, in the confusion of future revolutions, have by some 
means or other, regained possession, and were numbered in the Con¬ 
vention of 1766, paid formerly Rupees 2,19,455, are supposed actually 
to collect pagodas 70,000, exclusive of saverums, &c., but by the Doul 
bundobust only. 60,000 
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3rd. Nujere, or Noozbd, the capital at the distance of 60 miles N. 
westerly from Masulipatam, and about 16 coss northerly from Conda- 
pillee, of the extensive desmooky, supposed to appertain by right of 
sunnuds, to Macca Narraya Opparow, of the Velma caste. Macca Yen- 
kiah, the first of this family, came from the Carnatic, and rented 5 or 6 
villages of Golapillee or Nujere in 1652 ; twelve years after, the next in 
succession obtained a lease of the whole pergunnah, and took the name 
of Opparow, in addition to the local patronimic of Macca. In the be¬ 
ginning of the present century the 5th descendant, by the actual zemin- 
^ry grants of Aumildars, was for a time in possession of the several 
districts which actually compose this territorial jurisdiction, but under 
the Government of Rusfcum Khan, the whole family were expelled, and 
the lands put under the immediate management of Tahseeldars for 
twelve successive years afterwards. However, on a change of the pro¬ 
vincial ruler, an upstart of the name of Venkiah was produced, under 
the patronage of the Condana family, who were the acting fanning 
Superintendents, and then of considerable influence with Ali Kuli Khan^ 
the Aumildar, as the heir of line to Opparow, and in that capacity, was 
reinstated io 1738, in part of the zemindary jurisdiction. Jaggiah, the 
brother of this pretender, who succeeded, died a prisoner in Bussy^a 
camp before Khalburga, in 1755-6; from this time forward, Vencatari 
Opparow, another pretender, through the management of Condana, and 
influence of Hussein Ali Khan, was put in possession, in virtue of Au- 
xnildary sunnuds, but participated the management of his desmooky, 
with his brother Narraya, until the year 1772 ; when dying, the latter 
assumed the zemindary by sufferance of the English, without any 
other right, and under the same authority, was expelled as a rebel in 
the present year 1783. The district extends from the Kistna to the 
Godaveri, and is pretty equally divided between the Circars of Ellore 
and Oondapillee, comprising near 2,000 square miles, of which the six 
following pergunnahs, depend on Condapillee; viz. 


(1.) Mbdoor, on the banks of the Kistna, 30 miles north¬ 
westerly from Masulipatam, adjoining on the west of Devarcotah, 
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assessed in the Jumma Kaiimil for Rupees 

now.Madras pagodas 

(2.) . VoYOOB, adjoining to the preceding per- 
gannah on the north, anciently rated at 
Rupees 63,855, now - - Madras pagodas 20,000 

(3.) Nonastallum further to the west and 
north, but united to tho two former mehals, 
contains the diamond mine of Mullavilly, 
still annexed to the Nizamut, in all, formerly, 

Rupees 63,746, now - - Madras pagodas 

(4.) Golapillkb, in which pergunnah is situat¬ 
ed the capital town Nujere, assessed ancient¬ 
ly for Rupees 36,693, but in the Donl 

bundobust,.Madras pagodas 

(5.) Chaitrai, adjoining to the former on the 
north, surrounded by small hills, chiefly 
alienated in unauthorized grants to peons 
of the Velma caste, valued anciently at 
14,000 rupees, actually worth 10,000 pa¬ 
godas, and exclusive of these fraudulent 
enaums, set down in the Doul bundobust at 
(6.) Vkjkrai, another hilly pergunnah, dis¬ 
posed of in like manner as the former, to 
which it adjoins, worth 8,000 pagodas, and 
exclusive of enaums ------- 


94,083, yielding 
25,000 


25,000 


10,000 


6,000 


4,000 


90,000 



4th. Bejivaria or Bezoaea on the banks of the Kistna, 89 miles 
N. W. by W. from Masulipatam, adjoining to the pergunnah of Medoor, 
and forming what was anciently considered an important pass, 
through small broken range of hills, which terminate here. The first 
or lowest region of the maritime provinces, constitutes the zemindary 
of 'J'rimnarow, and Raraarow, Velmawars of the Calwa Collee family, 
obtained in the beginning of the present century, and fell to the 
ancestors of the present occupants, who are not heirs of line, in the 
year 1731. Of late years, this jurisdiction, though small, was suffered 
impolitically, to be subdivided into three kismuts or shares; viz., 
Bezoara proper, Tejoor, and Chimulpar, worth, separately, 10,000 pago¬ 
das 6,000, and 2,000, were together rated in the Jumma Kaumil at 

Rupees 58,301, but now.Madras pagodas 18,000 

5th. Mylavbbam, on the confines of the former district, about 
50 miles N. W. of Masulipatam, and 3 coss from Condapillee, is the 
name given to a zemindary formed of the greater part of the Havillee 
pergunnah of Oondapillee, assigned informally to Vencata Row and 
Narsinva Row, Velmawars, of the family called from the place of 
their origin Sooranany, who first settled in the district about the year 
1670, in the capacity of simple farmers, and obtained, as it is supposed, 
their earliest zemindaiy sunnuds, from the killahdar of Condapillee, 
at the commencement of the present century - . - - 15,000 

6 th. Havillee. —Of this Circar, and immediately around the 
capital and fort of Condapillee, 48 miles N. W. J W. from Masuli- 
patam, is the remainder of the old pergunnah Havillee, and worth 
5,000 pagodas for its 11 villages; but to this should be added, the Simt 
Walioor, or as called, Walloor Samals, dismembered from the pergun- 








thkie seveeal valuations. 
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8,000 


7,000 
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^SrlMedoor, and now annexed to the Havillee, composed of 10 vil- 

Wes, and valued in Doul bundobust for 8,000 together - 13,000 

7th. Varaoonda about 50 coss N. W. from Masulipatam, beyond 
Mylaveram, and on the frontiers of the Circar of Coinmamet, is the 
principal town of a zemindary jurisdiction, allowed to be vested in 
the Velanki family, Velmawars, whose ancestors first settled in Iri- 
voor, in 1675; but of late years, has very unconstitoitionally been 
suffered to be divided between several brothers and still more impro¬ 
perly to be participated with the despandeahs, or public registeis o 
the district. The principal persons exercising the desmooky functions 
are Mulla Row, Sinjeva Row, Vencata Row, Rama Row, Vizieram 
Rauze, and Romana. The district united is extensive, but hilly 
jungly, and barren, composed of the two following pergunnahs, of 6d 
villages 

(1.) Jemlavoy, valued anciently 24,284 ru¬ 
pees, in the Jumma Kaumil of Kootub 
Shahy, now barely - - Madras pagodas. 

(2.) Medooe auTT, so called from a mound 
to contain its waters, formerly 23,829 
rupees, now - - - Madras pagodas. 

^ - 15,000 

(8.) Mudigama, about 78 miles N. W. by W. from Masulipatam, 
and 22 in the same direction from Condapillee, is a portion of the ze¬ 
mindary of Vaasreddy Raman a, in this Circar, on the north bank of the 
Kistna, opposite to the larger jurisdiction of Chintapillee, in the pro¬ 
vince of Guntoor. The ancestors of the present family settled here 
about 1670; but did not acquire the desmooky before the commence¬ 
ment of the 18th century. In 1760, the possessory rights were trans¬ 
ferred to a younger branch of this family in Chintapillee, who being 
afterwards expelled by Mr. Bon-enfant: Bazalut Jung^s managers were 
acknowledged by the English in 1772, zemindars of Nundegamah, and 
were also re-established in Chintapillee. The portion now under con¬ 
sideration, extends far into the Commamet Circar, extremely fertile, 
and includes the diamond miles of Pertyal, Ahtcoor, &c., five villages 
annexed to the Nizamut, and is composed of the three following per¬ 
gunnahs ; viz. :— 

(1.) Nundiqonq, formerly 87,125 rupees, 

valued now at - - Madras pagodas 25,000 

(2.) Pengunchepole, 45,201 rupees, and 

now - - - - - - -13,000 

(3.) BeatavOLk, anciently 9,423 rupees, and 
now - - - - - - - 7,000 

- 45,000 

9th. MongaIi, above 120 miles N. W. by W. from Masulipatam, is 
a detached desmooky, on the distant frontier of Commamet, and bor¬ 
dering on the Circar of Doverknounda and Nolconda, assigned to the 
family of Kissna Vencalum, who settled here in 1680 - - 10,000 

10th. Lingagbery, a small pergunnah zemindary dependant on 
this Circar, though insulated in that of Commamet, between Nunde- 
gong and Mongal, near the Kistna, claimed by Codant Ram, of 
Devarcotah, and Narrawhurry, as despandeah, jointly formerly 7,546 
rupees, now - - - - - - Madras pagodas 2,000 

Total of Condapillee • Madras pagodas 3,18,000 
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ELLOEE, consists, as anciently, of 12 pergunnahs, included in 
the Havillee, and the four following zemindaries, with the lands held 
in vassalage by the Dutch. 

Ist. MuaaiiETORE, about 45 miles E. N. E. from Masulipatam, 12 
from the sea shore, and 5 miles from the English factory of Mudda- 
pollam and Nassapore, on the banks of the Washeesta, the great 
southern branch of the Godaveri, is the square mud fort and capital of 
the desmooky jurisdiction of Culdinder Trippety Eauze Eachewar, 
whose ancestors obtained the first sunn ads for holding the pergunnah of 
Conjecalva, or Muggletore, as it is now called, as early as the year 1024. 
Kanga Vauze, the 6bh in descent, by his good management and fidelity 
to Government, was rewarded with the zemindary rights of all the 
other mehals, which at present compose the district, in 1703; but thirty 
years afterwards, under the Government of Eustum Khan, the whole 
family were expelled as rebels, and forfeited their territorial grants. 
On this occasion, the immediate heirs of line are supposed to have 
perished among the unhealthy hills of lontapille, where they took re¬ 
fuge ; but Vencatran Vauze, a distant descendant and father of the pre¬ 
sent occupant, escaped to and received the protection of the Poosaputty 
family of Viziauagrum; and in 1751, through the intercession of old 
Vizieram Eauze, is said to have been formerly established by the usual 
temporary sunuuds, in the zemindary held once by his forefathers* 
Trippety, the actual possessor, probably was created desmook on the 
death of his predecessor in 1764; at any rate, he has been admitted in 
the convention with Geneitil Calliaud, in the year 1766; and though 
his pretensions might not then or since have been known, or enquired 
into, they have been tacitly acknowledged by the English Govern¬ 
ment, which, however, in common course, will have the re-disposal 
of one of the richest territorial grants in the Company's gift withiu the 
Circara, as the present occupant is turned of fifty, and the race of 
Coldiiidee is likely to bo in him extinct. The district is extremely 
compact, containing about 800 square miles in its six pergunnahs, 
most advantageously situated between the sea, the rivers Godaveri and 
Calipataifi, and in the neighbourhood of the ill managed desmooky of 
Oppaiow, abounding in mauufacture.s, and yielding in some places, what 
is veiy uncommon in the Circars, a doable harvest, 

(1.) Attilleb, the largest pergunnah, 84 villages, 7 coss 
from Muggletore west-northerly; worth ----- 49,000 

(2.) Assinta, adjoining to the former, towards the Goda¬ 
veri, 54 villages, valued at-------- - 31,000 

(3.) Canje-Calva. or Muggletore, on the sea coast, 

yielding - 30,000 

(4.) Oudee, 54 villages, adjoining on the south-west to 
Attillee Assinta, exclusive of fmudulent euaums to 
peons, amounting to pagodas 3,500; worth - - - - 25,000 
{5.) Doodifotta, oa the Godaveri, a small distance 

from Muggletore - -- -- -- -- -- - 10,000 

(6.) CovooB, or Cohere, on the Godaveri, towards Ea- 
jahmundry, 18 COBS - - 12,000 

To which must be added, the 11 villages of Culdindee, 
dismembered from that pergunnah in the Conda- 
pillee Circar, and worth annually.5,000 











AND ITS VALUATION. 


And the produce of cocoa-nut and palmyra trees, lob 
separately, or annually cut down and sold 

for .. 30,000 

Also the salt farms of Canje-Calva, worth about 

20,000 
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Total of Mugglotore, exclusive of ^ 

Peroon, &c., in Rajahmundry, ^ Madras pagodas 2,12,000 
worth 20,000 pagodas more - - j _ 

2d. NtJQRRE, that portion of Opparow’s zemindary, situated in 
this Circar, partook of the great commercial advantages derived from 
the fall of the empire of Bejapoor, which enhanced so prodigiously the 
value of the neighbouring lands of Muggletore; but of late years, it 
has been greatly impoverished through the treasonable designs of its 
desmook, in establishing an independent military power, and by the 
ruinous system of letting out some of the richest pergunnahs in farm, 
under the name of security, to Trippetty Rauze, the neighbouring zemin¬ 
dar, whose policy of course it has been to enrich what he may consider 
his more permanent holding, at the expense of the temporary one, 
which, by depopulating, he might further hope, agreeably to the ordinary 
views of Indian land-holders, of bringing under his proper jurisdiction, 
through the temptation of a larger rent to Government, than it may be 
worth to any yearly farmer, as it has been successfully practised in 
other parts of the Company's territories, such' as the jageer in the 
Caruatic, rated, by Mahomed AH, and the Havillee lands of Chicaate, 
farmed to Sitteram Rauze, while virtual zemindar of Vizianagrum. The 
whole district may contain about 1,200 square miles, being more than 
one half of the zemindary in extent, though scarcely exceeding the 
moiety of its value, when reckoned in all, Madras pagodas 1,85,000, (ex¬ 
clusive of saverums, enaums, &o.) and is composed of the following 
pergunnahs :— 

(1 .) Gondaqot, near Ellore, on the north side of the 
Colair Lake, worth 10,000 pagodas, together with 
the mootah of Amberpet, consisting of 42 villages, 
dismembered from the Havillee pergunnah by 
Hussein AH Khan in 1784, and valued at 15,000 
pagodas more, being together rated at - - - - 25,000 

(2.) Bahbjety, as being without the Lake, and ad¬ 
joining to Bihterjety on the north-east, 13 coss 

from Masulipatam, 56 villages -. 30,000 

(3.) Pkntapar, 8 coas farther in the same direction, 

containing 44 villages. 15,000 

(4.) NiRDOLE,8coss8tillfartherontheroad to Rajah- ^ 
mundry, 56 villages. The three last pergunnahs, 
are those which border on the zemindary of Mug¬ 
gletore, and are managed by Tripetty Rauze - - 25,000 

. /' 

95,000 

3d. Chinttalapoondy, at the distance of 17 coss northerly /from 
Ellore, on the frontier of Commamet, and between Medeongutt and 
Jemlavoy to the south-west, and Polaveram towards the north-east, in 
the pergunnah desmooky, divided between Mullarow, Vencattow, Nar- 
[VoL. II.] 27 
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sinvarow, &c., oonsins of the Velma tribe, and of the Toopellah family, 
who settled here in 1711, having emigrated from Udegeer, in like man¬ 
ner as all the rest of the Velma caste, now in the CiiKiars, had done from 
other parts of the Carnatic, after the dissolution of the principality of 
Chandergeery in 1652, when the race of Narsingba, reckoned chiefs of the 
Sd.—Amount Rowars,were driven from thence, and dispersed by the Mussulman anna, 
colleotod. It is therefore no less from clanship or family attachment, than from in¬ 
terested rebellious views that these zemindars, together with those of 
Midoor Gutt, Janlavoy, Mylaveram, and Bejwarra, which encircle the 
larger jurisdiction of Opparow, make usually a common cause with that 
refractory land-holder; while the impolitic division of their respective 
lands, enables any one man, with or without the consent of the copart¬ 
ners, to assemble their numerous dependent peons, fraudulently main¬ 
tained, to act against Government, on its presumed lenity in all events to- 
wards the other more passive members of the same zemindary fraterrnty. 
The districts though large, and containing 44 villages, being billy," 
jungly, and poor, yields, inclusive of the principal fraudulent alien¬ 
ations to Bramins and peons, only - - - - - 10,000 

4th. T^llekachkbta, a small dismembered 
portion of the pergannah of Cirvor, consisting 
of six villages, and forming the talook of Ven- 
cataputty and Mandavarauze, deserves to be dis- Guntoor, 

tingnished, as being held singularly in the Cir- Masulipatam, 

cars by something like a feudal tenure, having and Conda- 

been granted, in th6 year 1616, to Upalaputty pilee, 

Madarauze as a iageer, on the express condi- Mad. pagadas 

tion of guarding the frontiers of Ellore against 8,13,500 

the incursions of the Reddewar of Polaveram, 
the ancient proprietors of the country, then ex¬ 
pelled to their fastnesses in the hills - - - 2,000 

6 th. Havillbb Pergannah, dismembered 
from Amberpet, still depending on the insignifi¬ 
cant mud fort of Ellore, 40 miles north from 
Masulipatam, is worth 20,000 pagodas, to which 
must be added Dooa, half way between Penta- 
pa, and Nerdole, valued at 4,500, but in the 
Doul, set down at 2,000 pagodas - - - . 22,000 

The villages of Palicole and Contaroo de¬ 
pend on a Dutch factory, established at the form¬ 
er, under the protection of, and paying an an¬ 
nual tribute to, the English Government, of - - 143 

- 3,41,143 

Total south of the Godaveri, Rs. 46,18,572; 

or, Madras pagodas. 11,54,643 

C 1 B c A B. 

Rajahmundey, siuce the establishment of European Government, 
has acquired so many additional territorial dependencies by conquest 
or policy, and has undergone such a total reform and change in the 
exte^^t, value, and denomination of its several local subdivisions, that a 
very few of the 17, of which it was anciently composed, can be now 
traced, but are all iacluded with the uew annexations, in the 7 follow¬ 
ing districts ; 
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'I8t The Havillhe porgunnah, depending on the capital situated 
on the North bank of the Ck)daveri, 78 miles N. E. of Masulipatarn, is 
reduced, properly speaking, to the town of Rajahmundry, and 5 neigh¬ 
bouring villages, possessed by Khajah &ehoor Ullah Khan, as it is 
supposed by sunnud from the Nizam, previous to the grant to the 
English, which of course invalidated all inferior temporary alienations, 
though in deference to a subsequent request for the soubah, the occu¬ 
pant's claims have been acknowledged, viz., to farm the capital for Madras 
pagodas 2,100 from which to be deducted 1,900 allowed under the name 
of liosina, or daily charity to Mussulman poor, and to hold the five 
villages as a free jageer, the whole, being worth annually 4,200. But 
as this pergunuah was rated formerly 60,311 rupees, and as we find a 
number of small talooks described as meerassees, or inheritances in the 
possession of different persons, once or still officers of Government; so we 
hesitate, not setting them down here as unauthorized alienations, which 
could not with equal probability have belonged to any of the other 

districts.-.. . 4,200 

(1.) Velmpollam, &c., 12 villages assigned to Bramjee 

Kistnoo Mujmadar, formerly of Rajahmundry - - 5,000 

(2.) VEOAMPATTAU, &c., 13 villages, claimed by Sondea- 

pah, despandeah of the district 3,000 

(3.) Patxconda, &c., three villages claimed by Kamajee 

Burroo, another quaudam Mujmadar. 1,600 

(4.) Vjclla, the enaum villages of Mahomed Ruffia, 

when acting as cauzee of the district. 700 

(5.) Venoatapollam, the enaum village, anciently of 
another Mussulman officer, now of Alta AH Khan - 600 

(6.) Pahino-Pillbe, in the hands of Jebenevess Ma- 

ganah, gomastah of Braoiajee Kiatuoo, valued at - 400 

(7.) Vendassaeaposam, in the management of Book- 

na Pandit, the Company’s Persian linguist - - - 360 

(8.) Macamata, the village of Persottim dos Sucar 

Gujerally, worth . .. 

To which may be added, though perhaps not formerly 
included iu the Havillee. 

(8.) Ja(KJbenadtfoeam, or Cokeuara and Gottapollnm, 
two villages on the sea coast, near Ingeram, on the 
northern branch of the Godaveri, and belonging to 
the Dutch factory, paying a tribute to the ^English, 
as actual sovereign of the country, of- - - 217 

16,052 

2nd. PoLAVERAM, ten coss northerly, from Rajahmundry on the 
southern bank of the Godaveri, is the capital of a small tributory raje, 
or Hindoo priocipalit, and the only one under the Government of 
Masulipatam, immediately subject to the rheddewar, or territorial 
proprietory chief, Munguputty Deo Rajepoot, descended from Hun- 
nor, of the royal family of Orisaa, distinguished by the common ap¬ 
pellation Gajeputty, or prince of elephants, and who, as before related, 
was pntm poaseaaion of all the four Circars north of the Kastna, in the 

here to the account of the Dutch factory of Jagger- 
^ EHore ^ Bichangod, for the sum by which Pallioolo is debited in the ^rcar 

[yoL.n.] 
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year 1471, on condition of holding them as a dependent fief on the 
Mussulman empire of Beder, then ruled by Mahomed Shah, surnamed 
Lushkery, or, the warlike. In what manner, about a century after- 
yvards, the princes of the house of Orissa lost the greater part of their 
inheritance, and were driven from the plains to the high unhealthy 
regions, at present constituting the whole of their tributary dominions, 
hath also been set forth. It is therefore only necessary here further to 
observe, that the great military power of two successive Mahomedau 
dynasties, employed on different occasions for a century and a half to 
exterminate the race of Kajeputty, or reduce their mountainous terri- 
pi’oved altogether iueffectual; nor were the districts, now under 
consideration, explored or partially subdued under the establishment 
of the French Government in 1753, and latter attempts to complete the 
conquest, to gratify the ambitious vanity perhaps of those upstart 
zemindars, whose aim it is to substitute their own groundless pretensions 
to territorial property, in the room of ancient acknowledged rights, onco 
vested in the lordly ejected proprietors, have only served to evince the 
futility, the inglorious triumph, of dispossessing innocent inhabitants 
of their hills and wilds, resorted to from necessity, unhealthy, and yield¬ 
ing but a scanty subsistence; with a great certain sacrifice of men, 
and always a comparatively small, though at the same time a mere tem¬ 
porary doubtful benefit in revenue. The district is very large, and of 
unknown extent among the hills, but bounded on the north and west by 
Rumpa, the territory of Rambopetty, a perfectly independent rajah of 
the Coywar or savage mountainous tribe of Hindoos, and by Budra- 
chellum and Pelouncha, the imperfectly reduced zemiudary of Ashwa 
Rou Velmawar, dependent on the Circar of Commamet; on the south 
and east it frontiers with the porgunuahs of Chinlalapoondy and Ca- 
voor, in the Province of Ellore. On both sides of the Godaveri which 
intersects it, the country besides a rich produce in grain, when the 
people are allowed the peaceable cultivation of their plains and vallies 
subject to a moderate quit-rent, abounds with the largest and best 
teak timbers, which, though difficult in many places to be conveyed to 
the river side for more distant transportation by water carriage, might 
nevertheless under proper encouragement, be brought to any of the 
ports in the Bay of Bengal, where ships are or may be constructed 
at a much lower rate, and no less fit than the wood imported from 
Pegu for the same purpose. That portion, however, of the district 
on the south side of the Godaveri is by far the largest and most 
valuable, and though now considered a paiij of the Circar of Rajah- 
mundry yet being thus detached from it, would not most probably, 
if subdivided under the order and regularity of Mussulman arrange¬ 
ment, have been so disposed of. It forms two of the three fol¬ 
lowing pergunnahs, into which the whole principality is properly 
divided 

(1.) Gootalah, at tho distance of eight coss from Ra- 
jahmundry, on the banks of the Godaveri, is open, 
plain and fertile, but easily commanded from, and 
always dependent on, the neighbouring hills. It 
has been whofiy explored, and valued at - - - - 24,000 

(2.) Polaveeam, higher up the river two coss, has been 
traversed by European troops in great part, and can¬ 
not be deemed inaccessible anywhere, unless by rea¬ 
sons of the unhealthiness of the climate, and high 




PBDDAPORE. 


pathless forests; the gross revenue has been estimat¬ 
ed, from information, not records in theDoul bundo- 

bust at. 1 

(3 ) CoTTAPiLLBK is the pergunnahon the Uajahmundry, 
on north side of the Godaveri, directly opposite to 
Gootalah, and extending in land to the frontiers of 
Ruiupa, among different ridges of very high moun¬ 
tains. It has, till of late years, belonging to another 
branch of the same family; and was, for some time, 
under the immediate management of Government, 
when the rents, including the muunim or family 
estate, was - 
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But we may confidently reduce the tribute that should in 
justice or policy, or that can in effect be realized from the 
country, to 25,000. 

3rd. Pkddapobb, 24 miles E. N. E. from Kajhamundry is the capi¬ 
tal of the principal desraook or farming land-holders of the province, 
named Finraje Vatcherry, though better known to the English under 
the title of Juggaputty Rauze, bestowed on his father by the Nizam, 
agreeably to the recently assumed privilege of the Court of Hydra- 
bad, thus to confer unsubstantial honours. This family were first 
distinguished by Government in 1571. When acting as servants or 
managers to the Rheddewars, they made themselves useful in disclos¬ 
ing the value, and facilitating the conquest of the country under their 
superintendence, and were rewarded first with the farm, and then the 
zemindary of the pergunnah of Himoor, But in 1734, the lineal 
descendant with all the collateral branches of the house of Vachevoy 
to be found, were attained and cut off by Rustum Khan, the provincial 
Aumildar; and all their rights, privileges, and effects, whether official 
or paternal, incurred legal forfeiture to the actual sovereign. Accord¬ 
ingly, the whole district was put under the immediate administration 
of ameens, or temporary Mussulman officers, until the year 1750, when 
Neamut Ulla Khan, at that time Aumildar, for the private considera¬ 
tion of 90,000 rupees, conferred by this proper sunnuds, the zemindary 
of Peddapore, on Royeperrauze, a youth of the Vauchevoy family, who 
had been concealed under the protection of his kinsman, the famous 
Vizieram in Cicacole, and who now bad a prospect of extending his 
jurisdiction and influence, in quality of guardian to the new desmook. 
Nine years however afterwards, the latter and his protector^s successor, 
Gauzeputty, took different parts, from personal animosity to each 
other, in the contest between the French and English, during which 
Royepperauze was killed fighting on the side of Mons. Conflans, in the 
victory gained by Colonel Ford near Pettapore, at which time the pre¬ 
sent Timrajee, son of the deceased, was only 8 years of age. By what 
means the zemindary might have been confined to this young man, it is 
needless to enquire, when the corruption of Aumildars and the example 
of his father are so notoriously known; and when it is remembered 
bow lavish the present Nizam was when he came to the Circars in 1761, 
with the ambitious views of overturning his brother's Government, 
through the pecuniary aid and personal attachment which he might 
command in return for such employments, in distributing them to the 







highest bidder, or at the recommendation of Hussein Khan. The dis- 
vey^of the*^ comprises near one-half of the whole Circar of Rajahmundry, both 

Korfchern * extent and value, and contains 585 villages under the following por- 
Oiroara. gunnahs : —• 

Bevenue. KiMMooR, or Peddapore, of 65 villages, most ad- 

ad.*—Amonnb vautageonsly situated on the Yel-erree, and to the 


collected. eaatwai'd of the hills, of the same name of Kunnenoor, 

fertile in rice.. 60,000 

(2.) Behol®, of 48 villages, between Redapore and the 

Char Mhal Bornindary, towards the Godaveri • - 29,000 

(3.) Etacotau, of 99 uillages, great and small, in the 
fertile islands of Nagnr. The first sunnnde for this, 
and the follovnng porgunnah, from the Mustafa Kode 
Khan, Aumildar in the year 1697, from Hyderabad - 35,000 

(4.) Chagulnaud, of 40 large, and 34 small villages or 

Poll'ams, exclusive of .. 11,000 

(5.) Tautepauk, of 71 villages, in the island of Nagur, 
first conferred in zemindary in 1702, by Ruatum dit 
Khan, and again under the English Government in 

1774-5 yields.28,000 

(6.) June-Ootain, two mhals, of 48 villages among the 

hills, west of Settiavaram, rented for - - - - . 12,000 

(7.) Inqeram and Moormillah, of 22 villages, first ob¬ 
tained in 1705, from the Aumildar - - - ... 10,000 

(8.) Mulleke, of 20 villages, and rented for - . - 5,000 

(9.) Par VARUM, a mootah, in the island of Nagur - - 14,000 

(10.) IsoAPiLLE, another kissmut pergunnah - . - 12,000 

(11.) Mumbrivabrum, with the town of Casanacoras- 10,000 

(12.) Munda Pbti’ah Mootah. 20,000 

(18.) Contra vooooNAH Mootah, north of Tootapilloe, 
together with the four preceding, containing 138 
villages, were first regularly conferred in 1728 by 
Abdullah Khan, the Aumildar . . - - - « . 8,000 


(14.) Tootapillek, a reigion of tigers, is a small hilly 
country 22 miles north-west of Peddapore, and adjoin¬ 
ing to Cottapillee, the inheritance of Rajinadora of 
the independent Coyewar tribe. In 1771, at the 
instigation of Tiinrajee, this little territory, with the 
sacrifice of almost the whole detachment to the nn- 
healthiness of the climate, was reduced by the Eng¬ 
lish to pay a future tribute to the zemindar of Ped- . 
dapore annually, of.7,000 

Total of the Doul bundobust of Jaggaputty Ranze 2,61,000 


4th. Char Mhal, or two pergunuahs zemindary, is surrounded by 
the preceding one of Peddapore, on the banks of the Goutumy or north¬ 
ern branch of the Godaveri, highly cultivated, and abounding in long 
cloth and other manufactures, and was first erected into a soparato 
desmooky jurisdiction by M. Bussy in 1763, and conferred by him, 
under his proper sunnuds, in nearly equal divisions, at the request of 
old Vizieram Rauze, on two branches of the Caoarlamoody family, his 
own kinsmen ; tbo district is therefore composed of the two following 
pergunnahs r 
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Daohbvarum, or Ramchunderporam, about 16 coss 
, f S. E, by east from Rajahmiiudry, was assigned to, 
.■ • and has continued since under the immediate zemin- 
dary management of Cacarlamoody Ramchunder 
Rauze; contains 35 villages - ------- 

(2.) CoTAH, 20 coss in the same direction nearly from 
Rajahmuudry, and close to the Goutumy, assigned 
as the zemindary portion of Cacarlamoody Vencata- 
putty Rauze, cousin to the former, and though con¬ 
taining only 22 large villages, exclusive of Pollams, 
yields a sub-rent, besides enaunis, saverum charges, 
of.. ---- 
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25,000 

45,000 


5th. Peroob, is the pergunnah portion of the zemindary of Col- 
dindee Trippetty Rauze of Muggletore, in the Giroar of Rajahmundry. 
It is divided from his other possessions dependent on EUore by the 
Washesbta, the southern branch of -the Godaveri, and forms what is 
properly called the Island of Nagur, though the same appellation is 
more generally applied to the whole insulated triangle, between the 
forks of the Godaveri and the sea, including the pergunnahs of Eta- 
catah, Tautepauk, &c., an^ which space, we before compared to the 
Delta of Egypt, as resembling it in figure and fertility, and being in 
like manner, formed or intersected by seven branches of a great river, 
to which the names of as many tutelar, perhaps in both countries 
derived from the Sabian or planetary divinities, have been assigned by 
the superstitious natives. When the English were put in possession of the 
Circars, this valuable little territory was under the desmooky manage¬ 
ment of Vizieram Rauze, whose predecessor in 1759, had made some 
alienations in favour of the Company ; but in 1767, it was transferred 
with 68 villages of Tautepauk in jageer, to Hussein Ali Khan, and on 
bis death, in like manner as these were bestowed by the English on 
the zemindar of Peddapore, so the district in question was conferred in 
1774-5 on Trippetty Rauze. It contains 37 villages, and together with 
those of Vadroopillee and Tautepauk, worth separately 2,000 pagodas, 
aro greatly underrated in the Doul bundobust at - - - - 22,000 

6th. CoBCONDAH, four coss from Rajahmundry on the north bank 
of the Godaveri, on the road to Oottapillee N. W. is the pergunnah 
zemindary of the family. Trippetty Rauze, who first obtained desmoo¬ 
ky jurisdiction and rights from Meer Khaleel Khan, the Aumildar, in 
1744, and soon afterwards gave an ordinary proof of Hindo magnani¬ 
mity, in putting himself to death for a verbal insult offered to him by 
Moer Ibrahim, the Aumildar^s son. His immediate successor, father of the 
present occupant, fell more gloriously in 1759, in supporting the cause 
of the French, as actual rulers, against the invasion of the English. The 
district consists of 51 villages, of which 12 on the river side, 16 Merga- 
putty on an elevated ground, and the remainder, equally divided be¬ 
tween Condaputty and Jungleputty, or hilly and woody ground; its 
annual rental, exclusive of enaums, is 20,000 

7th. Pkttapobe, eight miles E. northerly from Peddapore, from 
which it is divided by the small river Yellerru, and five in tbe same 
direction from the fort of Samuel Cotah, now the principal garrison of 
the English in the Circar of Rajahmundry, is the present capital of the 
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zemindary jurisdiction of Mahaputty Row, Yelmawar, whose ance'^rs 
were established in part of the desmooky as early as the reign of 
Ibrahim Kootub Shah, after the expulsion of the Rheddewars, the 
ancient proprietors of the country in 1571; but this family were also 
involved in the general proscription of Indian land-holders under the 
Government of Rustum Khan, until the year 1746, when Neladerow, 
father of the present occupant, obtained the farm of Pellafore; and, 
after an imprisonment of four years for non-payment of rent, procured 
sunnuds for the zemindary on the accession of Neamut ullah Khan, to 
the post of Aumildar. This district borders on Cicacole, and contains 
146 villages, under the following pergunnah divisions ; viz.:— 

(1.) PoLNAUD or Pettapore, of 48 villages, yielding- - 60,000 

(2.) Caukinard and Salapah, 25 villages, including the 

profit on salt, produce.--- 10,000 

(3.) Bendapoondy, of 35 villages, near Settiavaram, 

with salt.12,000 

(4.) BflBEMVARnM, near Samuel Cotah, a kissmut per- 

gunuab, 13 villages.15,000 

(5.) Chelloor, a mootah of another pergunnah of 7 

villages.-. 4,000 

(6.) Jallipillee, a third mootah pergunnah of 5 villages 6,000 

(7.) Kadbam, a fourth mootah of 13 villages - - - 8,000 

Total gross rent of Pettapore, exclusive of enaums - 1,15,000 

Total of the Khan Wasool, or first receipts of the 

Circar, entire . ..- 5,04,052 

Amount of the 3 Circars between the rivers Godaveri 
and Kistna, with the other detached dependencies 
on the subordinate Government of Masulipatani, 
brought forward from the preceding account of their 
doul - - 8,03,643 

Total Revenue under Masulipatam, Rupees 

52.30.780, or Madras pagodas 18,07,695 

Amount of the Circar of Guntoor south of the Kistna, 

brought forward Rupees 14,04,000 of Madras pagodas 3,51,000 

Total of the five southerly Provinces, Rupees 

66.34.780, or Madras pagodas. 16,58,695 


Circar. 

CrCACOLE, or Kulling, the most northerly and largest of the Circars, 
has in like manner as Rajamundry, undergone almost a total change in 
the denominations, extent, and value of its subdivisions, since the first 
establishment of European Government; though less in reality, than 
apparently, with respect to the actual assessment of the country, which 
was always under Mussulman Aumildars greatly beyond the old Jumma 
Kaumil, or the amount with which they were charged, or chose to ac¬ 
count for, with the public treasury. In its present state, the whole 
province, as hath already been observed, is unequally divided between 
the superintendence of two subordinate Councils, of which the most 
considerable is that of Vizagapatam on the sea coast, one hundred and 
seventy miles N. B. from Masulipatam, nearly centrical to all the 
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^ and exercising superior local jurisdiction over the following 

districts; viz. :— 

l8t. Havillke of Cicacole, 65 miles, N. E. from Vizagapatam, ori¬ 
ginally comprehending all the lauds on the sea coast, from the northein 
extremity of Rajahmundry to the riVer of Pooudy, was dismembered of 
so many pergunnahs conferred in z^raindary, on the desmook of 
Vizianagrum, that in 1758 the annual assessment bad decreased to 
Rupees 4,27,970, which was little more than one-half of the old valu¬ 
ation; and since this last period, it has been curtailed, though we be¬ 
lieve irregularly, and uiiconstitntionally, of so large a portion of its 
territory that the remainder is now wholly included in the following 
pergunnahs, the gross rental of which, being of course greatly dimin¬ 
ished through the impolitic system of farming the lauds, especially 
to a neighbouring land-holder, without giving him an interest in the 
permanent prosperity; we shall substitute the net jummabundy clear 
of all charges, as settled under the French Government for the Doul 
bundobiist or present mofussil receipts. 

(1.) Havillke Proper of Cicacole, in its actual state 

Madras pagodas 

(2.) Tilmoor Bomaley Nagricottam and Currickvalsa, 
from pergunnahs lying behind the Havillee and 
Teekaly, or Raganautpoor, rated as in 1758, at - - 

(3.) Nowpara salt farms to the north near Poondy - - 

(I.) Cassimcotah Havillee, 18 miles S. W. from the 

port of Vizagapatam -. 

(5.) Vizagapatam sea port and farms, including also 
Rupees 500, paid as a peshcusb, or otherwise by the 
port of Bimlipatam. 


35,122 


17,750 

7,3964 

9,8994 


1,0744 


Total Havillee carried forward. Rupees 2,84,970 or 

Madras pagodas 71,2424 


The reuts of Cicacole are paid in silver rupees, there being little or no 
gold in circulation in the Circar; but for the sake of uniformity, and a 
ooinparison with the other provinces, the revenue is here stated in 
in Madras pagodas of 4 rupees each. 

2nd. Jakpoob, about 104 miles west from Cicacole, and of that 
distance, forty beyond Saloor Gaut; among the hills is the capital of a 
tributary raje called also Nundapore, which lieth nearer to the W. 
southerly 20 miles, the poor remains of the extensive territorial inheri¬ 
tance once enjoyed by the Rajepoot family of VickerumDeo, the actual 
representative, lineally descended from Wistna Deo, the last great prince 
of the house of Gajeputty, who iu 1571, united under his sceptre all the 
ancient domains of the kings of Orissa. This barren and unhealthy 
principality, in its limited modern extent, is bounded on the west by 
Boater or Bussdero, the country of the independent rajah Derriao Sing, 
of Goondwannah, which being laterally situated among several ranges 
of high impassable hills, and about 80 miles in length, in a N. E. or S. 
W. direction, by 40 in breadth, forms a very secure barrier on the side 
of Berar, where the Mahrattas, in taking possession of Chanda, the 
former inheritance of the Goondwannah family, might otherwise and 
without the cession of Saloor Gaut, the only kuown pass through which 
they entered the Cirears in 1754, bo deemed formidable neighbours. 
Jazepoor, to the south, borders on Rumpa, and to the north joins 

[VoL. II.] 28 
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the tributary munnims of two other branches of the royal family of 
Orissa; the one, Gajeputty, settled in Kimedy, and the other, Persotim 
Deo, in Kalolimdi, lying farther to the N. W. dependent on Chatesguir. 
To the east, this district extended far into the plains of Cioacole, untijji 
the year 1742, when old VizieramRauze began to make encroachments, 
and was so successful under the political favour of Bussey, as to wrest 
almost the ^hole of the low fertile portion of the country from its ori¬ 
ginal proprietor, and obtain from his pati'on, sunnuds for the zeinin- 
dary of it, on the footing of his other possessions, when a new revolu¬ 
tion transferred the sovereignty of all these provinces to the English. 
Sitteram, the brother and manager of the present zemindar of Viziana- 
grum, an artful, intelligent, ambitious man, neglected not the opportu¬ 
nity of obtaining a renewal of the family grant of the jurisdiction, or 
rights of 8 avorum,over the recently conquered perguunahsof Nuudapore. 
Accordingly in 1761, perhaps inadvertently, though at the same time 
agreeable to the spirit of true and necessary policy, the chvims of Vize- 
rafiOL to a landed desmooky income of 24,000 rupees per annum, issu¬ 
ing from the rents of the dismembered portion of Vickerain Desses 
country, and other territorial acquisitions hereafter more particularly 
to be specified, were admitted, and we conceive firmly established 
during the life of the actual incumbent, by which act the districts in 
question were formally, as they were before virtually, annexed to the 
other dominions of Britain, and of course subjected to the same pro¬ 
vincial rule of Government. But in 1775, the restless Sitteram, under 
various pretences of employing the Company's arms, made further 
encroachments on the raja of Jaepoor; and through the conduct and 
gallantry of the English commander, who penetrated to the capital of 
this principality, still continues to levy in the nature of a tribute, foi 
which ho is accountable to his employers from Vickerain 
reigning sovereign of a mountainous region, valued in the whole m i s 
present reduced state, at three lacks of rupees annually, for the follow, 
ing inconsiderable portions of it, more recently and thus impertec y 
subdued j viz., Nairamapatum, Raigur, Singaporam, and Veessam, 
Cotah, from 36 to 64 coss N. W. together with the districts of Gunda- 
poram, which, having been dismembered on a former occasion by 
Sitteram, from the territory of Kimedy, was exchanged m 1771, tor 
Saloor, in which is the famous gaut or pass of the same name, or as 
sometimes called Saureacca, before dependent on Jaepoor; the whole 
estimated in the gross, at a lack of rupees, but actually yielding a 
precarious tribute from tho ancient sovereign, of - - 7 - 10,000 

3 rd. Kimbdy, 50 miles N. E. from the town of Cicacole, is the 
capital of another tributary, but more accessible dependent principally, 
vested in a rajah of the royal family of Orissa, who actually bears the 
titular designation of that ancient house, under the proper 
Gajeputty Deo, through the refractory imprudence of Narraiu Deo, 
father of the present occupant, in opposing the Company's authority. 
Daring the war with Nizam Ali in 1707-8, almost the whole coun ry 
was over-run by the English arms, and the proprietor being 
was in danger of losing for ever the family inheritance; and thou^ 
this object hath ever since been the favourite policy, and constant aim 
of Sitteram Kaa 7 ,e, as a necessary attainment to accomplish his own 
ambitious views of aggrandizement and unrivalled pre-eminence,yet ® e 
lenity and virtue of the British Government have hitherto , 

the rights and privileges annexed to this little territory entire m nn 
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^!^u,e0efiaiou, to the lawful heir, with the exception of the districts of 6un- 
dapOram and Eremuudellum, valued at 60,tl00 rupees. Nevertheless, 
the remainder still yields a gross revenue'^of two lacks, of which 
perhaps the public, either in policy or justice, should not claim more 

than ouo~half, being.. . - 25>000 

4th. Teckaly, 43 miles N. B. from Cicacole on the sea coast, 
entirely reduced, serving, and necessarily, under complete subjection 
to the English Government, as being situated in the line of cotnmuuica- 
tion between the northern and southern divisions of Cicacole, is, as it 
may in fact continue to be, the inheritance of Jagget Deo, another 
descendant of the royal family of Orissa, but more immediately branch-^ 
ing from that of Kimedy. The district yields a lack of rupees ; but 
if the proprietor is to be supported in princely grandeur, the tribute 
caunot, with propiiety, .b© increased beyond - - - - - 10,000 

5. ViziANAGBUM, 38 miles west southerly from Cicacole, and nearly 
the same distance northerly from Vizagapatam, is the capital, not only 
of the largest desmooky jurisdiction in this, but, comparatively with 
districts held under a similar tenure, throughout all the Northern Oircars, 
and at present, as it has been since the establishment of the British 
Government, through the extreme favour and indulgence of the Com¬ 
pany, vested in form, or by sufferance, in Vizieram Rauze Rheddewar, 
adopted in 1759, by the widow of old Vizieram, from a collateral branch 
of the Poossaputty family, on a failure of the direct line, at the decease 
of Gajeputty her son; while the office of zemindar virtually, and in fact 
with extraordinary, if not unconstitutional powers, has, at the same time 
exclusively and almost uninterruptedly been exercised by Sittei^am 
Rauze the elder, but half brother of the nominal occupant. In general, 
the history of all the Rauzees, or tribe of Rachew'ar in the Circars, trace 
their origin to a dependance on the ancient rajahs of the country, either 
as chelaks or favoured slaves, managei'S, talookdars^ ot renters of the 
subdivisions of the sovereign domain; and such al^, was the rise of all 
the other petty holders of land existing in this province,) whether des¬ 
cended from the Velmawars of Telinga, or nativen of the soil itself, pro¬ 
perly called Oria. But the family now under consideration, are an ex¬ 
ception to this genealogical rule; for they are at least foreigners, with 
respect to Cicacole. The first of them on record, was Madavarama, 
who inhabited a small village in the Condapillee Cirear, called Poossa- 
putty, afterwards retained as the local patrimony of the family ; when 
m 1^1 > Shere Mahomed Khan was sent by Abdullah Kootub Shah 
lirorn Hydrabad, as Aumildar, or provincial Governor of all the 
m^ime dependencies north of the Kistna. The following year 
this man engaged iu the sebundy train of the Mussuiman deputy^ 
accompanied his master to Cicacole, and in 1655 was rewarded for 
services which were not thought worthy of being recorded, with 
the farm or rental of two mootahs of the pergunnah of Bogapoor, 
where from henceforth he fixed his residence, for the annual sum 
of Rupees, 5,207 aud a fraction. Prom this time forward, under three 
irregular successions of the race of Possaputty, they acquired, through 
the favour of eight succeeding Autnildars, at different periods, and 
in greater or smaller portions, down to the year 1734, almost the whole 
of their original rightful zemindary in its present extent of four 
pergunnahs, dismembered from the Havillee lands of the Cirear, and 
Jumma Kaumil of the Kootub Shahy, at only 
j,92,8d 7 rupees. At the last mentioned period, the famous Vizieram, 
LVoL.n.] 28^1 
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leaving despatched by poison, in the district of Vizianagur, in the division 
ve/of tho*^' dehapoor, his cousin Sitteram, who had received investiture as heir 
JSforthern c>f hne to Madavarama, of the Bogapoor desmooky, seized the family 
^J-nd, through the corruption of Jafiier Ali Khan, in 1741 was 
Revenue allowed to exercise the public office to which they were annexed ; having 
3(1.— Amount removed the zeraindary residence to its present site of Viziauagrum, 
collected. so called either from his proper name, or the place of his former 
abode in the divisipn of Ichapoor. About this time, it was that the 
same ambition which prompted Vizierara to commit parricide, and led 
him more naturally to encroach on the civil rights of neighbouring land¬ 
holders weaker than himself, in which he was politically supported by the 
Aumildar, until the greater part of the territories of Margool, Siugre- 
cotah, and Nundapore, was added to his former possessions; but not 
being with Jequal policy checked in his career of power, and made 
sensible of his own dependence on superior authority, he punished, 
very properly, as an example to future rulers, the negligence, corruption, 
or inability of the Government that cherished him, by being principally 
instrumental to the revolution in favour of tlio Fretich in 1753, in like 
manner as his son and successor, six years afterwards, on similar 
grounds, aided in the expulsion of his benefactors, to bring about 
another change, which might be no less favourable to the interested 
views of an ambitious powerful subject. This zemindary, so exten¬ 
sive as generally described, has been acquired uuder such various rulers 
of civil or political right, and comprehends so many scattered inferior 
territorial jurisdiction, which, as they were before, should perhaps 
still, in justice and propriety, be considei’ed as separate and wholly in¬ 
dependent of each other, that it must be impossible, from rather imper¬ 
fect materials, and a very limited local knowledge, to exhibit a con¬ 
nected accurate view of the whole in its real present state, especially 
as all and singular landed rights, privileges, or civil jurisdiction, as 
have been, can legally, by custom or in form, be claimed or vested in 
the zemindar of Vizianagnim, could only be derived under sanction of 
the actual Government, by a renewal or confirmation of former grants, 
or other sunuuds entirely novel, and which being yet unpublished, have 
the nature, extent, and validity of Vizieram Rauze pretensions to any 
territorial or desmooky jurisdiction (excepting the three districts of 
Nundapore, Singrecotah, and Margool, of which the saveruras are sup¬ 
posed to have been regularly assigned to him), matters of the greatest 

uncertainty and doubt. We have, therefore 
Stc %n ortff. under the necessity of recurring to the 

period of M. Bnssy^s Government in 1758, to determine the points 
in question, as they were then fixed, substituting, however, from 
later and equally antheutic information, a more competent valua¬ 
tion of the lands than is stated in the huatabood, or gross rental 
formed by that able financier, of the whole zemindary, as it was 
conferred at that time, under his proper suunuds, on Gajeputty Rauze, 
the son of Vizieram. 

Isb. Tatx)okbh Kudeem, or original zemindary possessions, depend¬ 
ant on Vizianagnim, dismembered from the ancient Havillee lands 
by different Aumildars, in small portions, between the year 1655 and 
1741, and formed into one desmooky jurisdiction, continued by succes¬ 
sive administrations, in chosen or approved members of the Poossaputty 
family, and consisting of the following pergunnahs, all in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the capitals of the district and province, assessed, m 
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rent-roll, for the sums here set down in rupees, in contra¬ 
distinction to the more recent valuation, in pagodas, which we follow, as 
the most perfect, to complete our Doul bundohust of the Cirear; viz.: — 
(1.) Fotnoor, of 88 villages, exclusive of enauins, 
saverums, &o., valued by Bussy at Rupees 1,20,000, 
in 1758; and by Matthews, in 1775, from village, 
accounts, at- Pagodas 50,000 

(2.) Baqapoor, of 44 villages - Rupees 40,000, Pagodas 20,000 

(3.) DkovaFILLER, 44 villages - Rupees 80,000, Pagodas 25,000 

(4.) Gundrkre, 44 villages - Rupees 5p,000, Pagodas 20,000 


Rupees 2,90,000 » Total 
Assessment of Bussy. 

2nd. Talookeh Judekd, or mew possessions, for the 
most part conquered, as they were first bestowed 
by M. Bussy about the year 1756^ in zemindary 
tenure of Vizieram Ruze Munnim Sultan : 

(1.) VODDAUDEL Pergunnah, near Cossiin 
Cotah,and dismembered from the ancient 
Havilleo, assessed by Bussy for Rupees 
1,20,000; but estimated by Matthews, 
at ------- - Pagodas - 81,250 


(2.) CooRMUM, another pergunnah of the 
Havillee, rated by the former with its 
salt, at 10,000 rupees 3,000 

(3.) Laveroo, with the following pergun¬ 
nah, dismembered from Cheeparapillee 
of Dboomut Row, about 12 coss north, 
rated 18,000 rupees - ------ 4,500 

(4.) Sambham, which, as not being specified 
by Matthews, we shall state at Bussy^s 

valuation..11,250 

(5.) Btnstipatam Port, &c., exclusive of the 
tribute under the Havillee farms, 20,000 

rupees -.- 5,000 

(6.) CoNARA Port, including Salt works - 6,500 

(7.) POONREMUREA Port, and salt, part of 
Cossiui Cotah Havillee, in Bussy^s time 
valued at Rupees 40,000; in 1775, at - 7,500 

(8.) Pentah Seema, or pergunnah, with the 

two following, near Cbssim Cotah - - 3,500 

(9.) Yalmunchelly Pergunnah yielding - 2,000 

(10.) Punjedarloo, a mootah pergunnah- 1,000 

(.11) Loavah Tcjrref, or kissmut pergun¬ 
nah to Bahoo Balundor - - - - 2,000 

(12.) CoNDA Carloo, to pergunnabs near 

Cossim Cotah. 5,250 

(13.) Coovarah, &c., villages, valued at - 500 

(14.) Bandapar, Vermaloor,&c.,4 villages- 1,250 

(15.) Luckwarup Cotah, supposed form¬ 
erly to have belonged to a branch of the 
Rungarow family, situated about ten coss 
west of Vizianagrum.10,000 
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222 THE TRIBUTARY PERaUNNAHS. 

(16.) Bobtlee, the zemindary once of Ran- 
garrow Velmawar, the only one of this 
tribe, and of note, in the province; dis¬ 
possessed in 1756 by Bussy. The heir 
of line, still a prisonerat Vizianagrum, the 
next of kin, settled at Damapet, situated 
20 coss northerly from Vizianagrum, and 
composed of the following pergunnahs : 

1. Rajara, worth - - Rupees 80,000 

2. Covetah, rated - - - - 70,000 

3. Villages dependent 

on Bobilee. 80,000 

Bossy's valuation - Rs. 1,80,000 
But, accordiug to Matthews - Pagodas 75,000 
(17.) Sayeu, or land customs, puuohait 
or thns duties on opium, tobacca, &c,, 
and rent of mango trees, valued - - . 18,000 

Total of 1'alookeb Judeed, according to 
M. Bussy's rent-roll, in 1758, was. Ru¬ 
pees 6,1 1,000; but agreeable to General 
Matthews* valuation in 1775, of some 
of the same districts as before stated, a 
difference of 3,39,000 rupees must be 
added, to make up the account of the 
present statement, being - Pagodas - - - 2,37,500 

3,M;5{r() 

8rd. Talookeh Mhalzaminee, or pergunnahs of 
neighbouring zemindars, for which Vizieram Rauze, 
having become security for the annual rent were even 
considered, in Bussy^s time, as dependent on his jurisdic¬ 
tion ; of these, the most considerable are, 

(1.) Nondapoor Dependencies, lying to the east of 
the Hills, and from 40 to 60 miles west of Cioacole, 
taken originally from vassals of Vickeram Deo : 

1. Palconda, to Rambudda Rauze, valued by Bus- 
sy at 70,000; by Matthews, at one lack and half; 
and put down at - - Pagodas 22,500 

2. Veeracotam, to Vizieram Rauze - 5,000 

3. Coorpan, to Sifcteram Rauze, by 
Bussy, 50,000 rupees; Matthews 25,000 

4. Saloor, to Scirias Rauze, in 1758 
rated for 15,000 rupees ; now - 10,000 

5. Belganm and lfarsapore,in 1758 


for 15,000 rupees; nqw - - . 10,000 

6. Ragool-vulta, as in 1758 - - 3,750 

7. Muchwah, as in 1758- - - - 2,000 

8. Rumpolly and Peram- - - - 7,000 

9. Teada, by Bussy, 20,000 rupees; 

and in 1775 .17,500 


Total in Bussy^a time - Rupees 2,17,000 

but, according to Matthews, in 1,775 - Pagodas 

1,02,750 









THK ZEBBERDESTY TAL'OOKS. 

SiNGWABEEPRTAH, OF Singi^ugtab, aboufc 
12 0083 west) from ViKiuriagvuin, taken from 
Mooky Gazeput Ranze^Njiu'cluding the moo- 
taha of Autwah Rolli, and Doorapillee, 
rated by Bussy at Rupees 1,00,000, but 
by Matthews - - 50,000 

(3.) Margool, soutdi west from Vizianagrum 
about 25 C 0 S 8 , taken from Longabopetty, 
and, with the two preceding districts, 
granted in zemindary in 1768 to Vizierarn 
Rauze, with a saverum of 24,000 rupees, 

, or, valued by B|issy in 1758, at Rupees 
1,10,000; but, by Matthews, including the 
tribute by Roboppetty of Golconda- - - 

(4.) Bundoopilleb," taken from Dbooinunt 
Row, valued in 1758 for 25,000 rupees; 
now - . .. 

(5.) Pedagarbe Nerwah and Verja G urrah, 
taken from Nuring Row; rated by Bussy 
25,000 rupees; and in 1775 . 

(6.) Gopaulpillee and Buwringhy, taken 
from Baboo Baleuder, famous in the his¬ 
tory of Oria; in 1758, worth 25,000 
rupees, now ----- . 

(7.) CoTTAPOLLAM, by Bussy, 20,000 rupees, 
now . .. 

(8.) Ezemcjndel, dismembered from Kimedy 
Total, as assessed in 1758 

Rupees 5,22,000 corrected by Mr. Matthews 

4th. Talookeh Zkbbekdesty, or lands recently seiz¬ 
ed without any authority, and held rather ^ 
the inattention, than intended favour of 
ment: 
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50,000 


5,000 


5,000 



10,000 



(U WoOROTIiA, &c., four pergunnabs, bet 

Cotah, the Hills, and the Settiavar® ^ / ' 

rrers, 30 coss south of Vizagapatr \ 

tht Ilaviltee lands, let to Timr 
17't.O, before his restoration to the 
l^edcapore, afterwards farmed by ft 

Khan, vnd in 1758 to Gajeputty Eaje, for — ^ 
sum to le p^Ainto the treasury of, Rupees 1,43,000, 
besides 30 garce each of 7 ordinary candies of 
paddy, ©timated at. Rupees 8,000 ; but, according 
to the pore adequate valuatioii of Matthews, the 
four perjunnahs yield as follows 

i. Worotla, on the Punda ^ 
rive - - - - - ./ 18.750 


18,750 
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TOTAL REVENUE OP THE VIZAGAPATAM DIVISION. 

2. Cotacotah, 3 coss higher 

up - - - - - 6,250 

3. Mulgopauk, fnear Cossim 

Cobah .... 15,000 

4. Uppalum Ryarum, 30 cobs 

south ou both sides of the 
Pondere river - - - 11,750 





Total of Woorotla, - Pagodas. 51,750 

(2.) Ankapillke, the zemindary oi Poy- 
karoo Rachewar, surnaiued Appalee, 

42 miles south of Viziauagrarn, and 4 
uorthof Cossiin Cotah; in 1753,yie]ded • 

neb to the public treasury 82,734 rupees 
besides 500 garce of paddy, valued at 
Rupees 12,000 more. In 1769, after 
bavin g cut off all the males of the faiui ly, 
as commonly supposed. Sitteram Rauze 
became security for, or rather levied, 
the rents, moderately valued, as fol¬ 
lows 

1. Ankapillee and Mil- 

pauk, &Cv - - - 27,500 

2. Settiavaram - - 7,500 

: 3. Doodinul, 38 coss south 3,250 

\ - 3,850 

(3\) Talooks of Mujuadars& Enaumdars, 
dispersed throughout this Circar, and 
being perhaps fraudulent alienations, 
were assessed by Russy,in 1758, Rupees 
54,539, iuclttding a Nuzzeraiiah of Ru- 
pees 39,910 ; and though General Mat- 
thews states a lack and a half on this 
account, we take the former - - - 13,635 

Total of Unauthorized Possessions - - - 1,03,635 


Totail of ^ 


h'^istaboV 



TotaH"^ 
Circij 
32,43 ^ " 
32 , 21 ^ 


zemindary of Vizianagrum in Bussy’s 
3 Count in 1758, at Rupees 18,51,539; 

Matthews' account in 1775, stated at 
"00, and in the present' Doul, bundo- 
"^*vof Verkeram Deo^s tribute of 

27,56,540; or Madras pagodas 3,89,135 
vVizagapatam division of the 
according to Matthews, 
j '^this account reduced to Rupees 
. . - - - Madras Pagodas 8,05,3774 


Gan jam, on the sea-coast, near the N. B. extremt; of this and all 
the Northern Circars, at the distance of 187 iriies froR Vizagapataoi, 
357 from Masulipatam, 650 from Madras, -372 from CiJcntta, and only 
245 miles from Jellasore, the present boundary of Beigal towards the 
Mahratta division of Orissa, is the regnla^’pentagon f(rt and capital of 
the lesser northern division of Cicacoie, commonly jailed Ichapoor, 
in the country of Oria, under the superintendence of a Chief and 
Council and subdivided as follows 







mill.] THB SUBDIVISION OF GANJAM. 

■ 

(1.) Havillrb, rated in M. Bussy^s Juminabundy of 
1758, at Rupees 1,76,141; yields now to the public, 
clear of charges; viz.:— 

1. lohapoor, 81 miles southerly 

from Gaiijam, including the 
sayer or land customs, and 
arrack farms * ... - 15,500 

2. Papacouda,PorgunDah,rent¬ 
ed for .. -14,300 

3. Terrestaun, or low grounds 

of Ganjam, formed into a 
pergunnah, and, with the 
saver 6,300 

4. Monhedery, 23 miles south¬ 
erly . 4,500 

5. Aska, pergunnah, about 39 

miles west - * - - - - . 3,000 

0. Raraia, near Ichapoor, 

southerly.2,200 

7. Munsoor Cotah, 12 miles 

south.2,000 

S. Courlah, pergunnah or 

mootah.- 1,500 

9. Sayer, or sea and river cus¬ 
toms of Ganjam - - - 2,500 

Total of the Havillee Farms, 

Madras pagodas.. 51 sqO 

(2.) ViziANAGUE, about 50 miles west of 
the capital of a small principality, among 
the hills ; united, till lately in the person 
of Bheem Deo, another descendant of the 
royal family of Orissa; now divided 
pretty equally between Mumides and 
Jaggernaut Deo, sons to the fol’mer occu¬ 
pant, the latter residing at the foot of Per- 
tabgeery. The whole district may be 
worth 1,20,000 rupees; was assessed by 
Bitssy,'iu 1758, for a tribute of Rupees 
84,454. But until this with all the numer¬ 
ous petty mnnnims in the division of 
Ganjam, be reunited under one head as 
formerly, and the person thus acting des¬ 
titute of all pretensions of his own, the 
mere officer of Government, which neces¬ 
sarily excludes every branch of the royal 
family of Gajepntty, we cannot realize, 
whatever may bo the just or necessary 
demands of the public from this raie 

.- 15,000 

(3.) Mtonims, or Jangle possessions, situated partly 
m tho plain, and partly among the boundary nor- 
them and westerly hills, held by petty warrior 
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proprietors of the Candiat or warlike tribe, for¬ 
merly the servants or vassals of the Gajeputty 
family; and never reduced before the era of the 
French Government, though then and ever since 
only partially so by reason of the unhealthiness of 
their dwelling-places. All these, taken together, 
may be estimated at eight and half lacks of Rupees; 
but, perhaps, never will yield to Government a great¬ 
er revenue than M. Bussy^s assessment of 1768 ; 
viz.:— 


1. Mopery, eight coss south, 

the most centrical, to con¬ 
trol the rest, under Varra- 
indar, assessed for - - . 15,000 

2. » Qoomsur, 60 miles west- 
northerly, under Kissenbun jo. 


increase of 20,000 rupees on 
Bussy^s rent ----- 14,500 

3. Callicottah, to Sampet 

Singh Burj ah, near the 
Chilca.14,600 

4, Daracotah, to Rajender 

Singh Burjah.11,800 

6. Atgurrah to Hurry Chunder, 
valued at.13,000 

6. Sigur to Hurry Kissen 

Sing, rated at.3,600 

7. Suringy to Hurry Chunder, 

assessed for.4,500 

8* Sonzerah to Rai Siug, 60 
miles N. W*. extremity - - 760 

9. Beredy to Martah, near 

Ganjam.1,600 

10. Paloor to Gajender, also 

near Ganjam ----- 1,000 

11. Houmah to Santerou, 

originally to the former - - 200 


12. Burragurr, to Permaiiaud 

Sing: this, with all the pre¬ 
ceding munnims, except 
Mohery, lying between tho 
sea and Sonzerah, to the 
north of the Rooshcoila, or 
river of Ganjam, on the 
frontiers of the Mahratta 
division of Orissa - - - 3,000 

13. Chigutty, to Rawal Bao, 
between Mohery and Vizia- 


nagmm.14,000 

14. Jerridah to Santerow, far¬ 
ther south ------ 2,900 

16. Jellantra to Chowhao, 
south-west range ... - 5,700 
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16. Mundesau to Rajamany, 
near Kimedy - 

17. Terlah to Ragonaut Soor; 
this and the four preced¬ 
ing munnitns in the range 
of hills south-west from 
Ganjara, and from 20 to 35 
miles from the sea coast - 

18. Burah Singy to Neel 
Khaut, near ditto 


7,250 
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5,850 

1,200 


1,20,250 


1,87,050 

Rupees 

Provinces, 
- Rupees 


Total of Ganjam Di-"1 
vision,Rupees 7,48,200 > 
or - Madras pagodas J 
Total Revenue of the Circar of Oioacole - 
39,69,710, or Madras pagodas - 
Amount of the revenue of the four 
under Masulipatam, brought forward 

52,30,780, or Madras pagodas. 

Total gross rent of all the Circars at present under 
the English jurisdiction, being, exclusive of Save- 
ruma and Enaums - - - Rupees 92,00,490, or 

Madras pagodas - -- -- -. 

Amount of Guntoor, brought forward - - Rupees 

14,04,000 under the Nizam- 
Total of the Doul bundobust of the Northern Circars, 
exclusive of the zemindary freehold estates and 
alienations to Bramins or Peons - - - Rupees 

1,06,04,490, or - * . Madras pagodas 26,51,1224 


9,92,4274 


13,07,695 


23,00,1224 

3,51,000 


The original accounts and authorities on which the preceding 
Documonta which aufchenti- Statement of the gross Revenue collected 
cate the preceding Statement, from the Northern Circars is founded, may 
be considered in the following order. 

1st. The Jumma Kaumil, or complete standard assessment of the 
Deccan, begun by Moorshed Kooli Khan in 1654, on the principle of 
Toorel MulPs original rent-roll of Proper Hindostan, and finally termi¬ 
nated for the six southern soubahs by the emperor Alemgeer, in the 
year 1687. This account was obtained immediately from the dufter of 
the Nizamut; but it is so common, and of such universal use, that 
either in whole or in part> it must be in the hands of every man skilled 
in the hnances of the country; accordingly, there is not a despandeah 
employed throughout the Peninsula, and worthy of holding his off ' 
who cannot repeat at least as much of it, as regards the particular dis¬ 
trict of his own superintendence; and many persons, entirely uncon¬ 
nected with the business of revenue, or in possession of the whole unmuti¬ 
lated in detail, by the extracts published in Mr. Orme^s Historical Frag¬ 
ments. The manuscript procured for him of the subdivisions and territo¬ 
rial income of the Deccan, appears evidently to he no otter than a copy 
of the Jumma Kaumil, with geographical illustrations drawn out for 
the use of M. Bussy, under the inspection of Hyda Jung, while he had 
access to the public records about the year 1756, and perhaps carried 
[VoL. II.] 294 
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about by one of the dispersed followers of the French Chief after the 
national overthrow in Iiniia, until it accidentally fell, several years af¬ 
terwards, into the hand^ of an English coiumander in one of the North¬ 
ern provinces of Hindostan. We have already, on different occasions, 
explained the nature and utility of this famous rent-roll, and endea¬ 
voured to show,, thal though every where indispensably necessary to as¬ 
certain even the present political circiirastancea of the country; yet 
with respect to the actual amount of the revenues of the Circars, it is 
chiefly applicable to, aud comes nearest the modern valuation,of those 
south of,'the Godaveri. Some very intelligent men have, however, 
suggested a doubt whether the population and more useful arts, in all 
those provinces, may not have been on the decline, since the commence¬ 
ment of European adraiuistratious; and that consequently, the ancient 
rental may exceed what, on the same principle of taxation, should now 
be exacted from the land-holders. These would be most extraordinary 
unaccountable facts, if they could be brought within proof : and, how¬ 
ever mortifying to the pride of the highest civilizatiun, should be fully 
displayed, as touching national prosperity, and the general interest of 
mankind. For if, after a lapse of two centuries, (in course of which such 
au amazing revolution has taken place all over the world, in the rela¬ 
tive decreasing worth of specie, and in particular such prodigious ad¬ 
vantages as already set forth, have been almost exclusively acquired 
and enjoyed by the inhabitants of the Circars, thmugh the channels of 
commerce) it should appear that a pecuniary estimate of the lands made 
with all possible acknowledged exactness, antecedently to that period, 
be too high in proportion to the actual produce of the country, or the 
medium by which it is rated, depending on the mass of gold aud silver 
currency in circulation; if, above all, it should be found the violent san¬ 
guinary despotism of the Mahomedaiis, who have ruled universally and 
uninterruptedly all these provinces for ages past (holding in the most 
unqualified debasing slavery the native, inoffensive Hindoos, compos¬ 
ing at least nine-ten tbs of the whole body of the people, and including 
every class of industrious subjects) proved more favoumble to popula¬ 
tion, agriculture, manufactures and commerce, than a Government the 
freest and most liberal and lenient, existing perhaps, at present, even 
in a more enlightened part of the world, in a time of the most pro¬ 
found tranquillity and abundant produce respectively of the country 
under consideration, than of Christians. Humanity militated so far 
with one of its best precepts, increase and multiply,^' as to reject the 
example of Mussulman tymmiy, found exjieyimentally thus to answer 
so effectually the great ends of Society, we should at least have the 
satisfaction to know the chief impediment to the attainment of all these 
gi'and political dedderata, forming together the basis, as generally 
underatood, of national power, wealth, and grandeur. But this would 
be more than a paradox; it would be a solecism in reason, aud could 
only be admitted, under a total ignorance of existing circumstances, or 
from a partial observation of the wretched state of those districts 
denominated Havillee, rented so improvidently to meret temporary, 
needy, and unqualified farmers; for certainly the population has in¬ 
creased, and all the acta of civilization have been improved throughout 
all the Northern Circars, under the influence of the British Government, 
though these will be never made beneficial to the State, nor carried to 
the greatest possible height, on the present corrupt, dangerous, aud 
oppressive system of usurped, indefinite, uncoutrolled zemindary ad- 
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miniatratiou; but that the Jumma Kauinil falls greatly short of the 
amouiit oi the revexiue-now actually collected on the same financial 
principlesj as were laid down in the formation of that original anti¬ 
quated assessment, has been more positively proved. Admitting the 
authenticity of the account following next in order, and on which more 
especially depends the verification of our statement, being, 

2adL The Doul Bimdohust, or sub-rental of the three middle Cir- 
cars, on a medium of the ten years preceding 1769, formed under tho 
absolute authority of a Mussulman Aumildar, aided with all the acute¬ 
ness, intelligence, aud irrosistiblo influence of a Bramin, at once Dewau, 
Seriahtedar, and principal mutseddy, feared for his knowledge and 
abilities by such of his own tribe as were most prone to chicanery, but/ 
popular amongst all, for the extreme of a virtue rarely possessed 
moderation by a Hindoo, profuse liberality; this man, whose name^is 
Vencatram, a native of Conjeveram, was gi'own old in practical fii^'-nce 
before the deprivation of his office in consequence of the revolution, 
which transfeiTed the reins of administration from his own and^uperior 
hands into those of the English, through the immediate effectiy^J agency 
. of Togure Pandit, his disciple; but by the death of his mastf^r Hussein 
Ali in 1771, and through his own extravagance, or nn improvident 
turn of mind, fell into such indigence as to become a pe^hioner on the 
bounty of his successor in power, for h family subaisteiPce in an allot¬ 
ment of about forty acres of land near Yainarum, ooss north of 
Masulipatam in the perguuimh Inacotah, under the denomination of an 
enaum, or charitable donation. As however he couSa not brook being 
indebted for his own personal expenses to his succe^^or, nor to act in an 
inferior office, tendered to him in a place where he had before appeared, 
as principal, he acoepfced of an offer made by Sitteram Rauze, to be 
employed as peshcai' tor the districts of Cicacole under the zemindary 
of Vizianagrum ^ and in 1779 embraced a similar proposal from Maho¬ 
med Taje a deen, Aumildar of Guntoor, when he may be supposed to have 
completed his financial experience, by a particular local knowledge, of 
all the Northern Circars. The vicissitudes of his fortune, brought 
him at length into the service of the author of this tract, whose curi¬ 
osity being excited to make the inquiry, from the uncommon intelli¬ 
gence he discovered respecting the state of the country, learnt so much 
of his private history from many living evidences. 

That the circumstauoe of Vencatram^s foinner situation fully ena¬ 
bled him to ascertain, with the most minute accui-acy, the gross re¬ 
venues of the districts included in the rental now in question, no one 
will doubt, who knows the unlimited power of a Mussulman delegate 
authorizing such an iuveatigation to be made, and the personal influ¬ 
ence of a Bramin, officially heard of the different members of his last 
acting in the capacity of despaudeahs, the only native accountants and 
keepers of all the provincial records, or who has heard that Jongnee 
Pundit, this man’s successor, received a yearly pension of about twenty 
thousand pounds from the zemindars of Rajahmundry alone, for relin¬ 
quishing a part of the public authority annexed to the serishtedarry j 
or that the same Jonguees inheritor still receives from the Company five 
thousand pounds more as Dewan or Interpreter, while his superior, the 
English Chief, and high representative of Government, is not allowed a 
fourth of the same income* But the authenticity of the particular ac¬ 
count itself, thus exhibited as genuine, must in a great measure rest on 
probable circumstances, until the inquiries of the Committee of Circuit, 
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or local knowledge of othei:s, allowed £o be skilled in the finances of the 
country, bring the truth to light. All that we have to say on the sub¬ 
ject, that it bore the marks of orginality, and even of the chequered 
vagiant life of its owner, on whose part there were no apparent induce¬ 
ment to attempt deception, for he neither could have expected, nor did 
receive, any reward for bringing it forward : which was merely a mat¬ 
ter of chance, occasioned by a reference to satisfy some inquiries on 
points beyond the scope of his memory ; and being arrived at that time 
of life, when all the passions of a man, except avarice, are generally 
dormant, it is not likely that he had any personal malice to gratify ; 
while the utmost of his ambition, after having outlived the vigour of 
is faculties, and being long since disencumbered of his family, may be 
i^'^turally supposed limited to a bare subsistence for himself individually. 
If 'shese testimonies should not be thought suffioiont, Vencatrara may 
yet Xve a few years to answer, viva voce, in his own behalf; but we 
have rjv^icated more minutely his family dwelling-place, in the event of 
his beii*>^ called on; less, in the certainty of finding him there, than 
to prevent, through the liberal humanity of English Superintendents, 
the sequestration of a miserable, perhaj)S an unauthorized, enaum, which 
might other ^nse inevitably be the consequences of incurring the resent¬ 
ment of his lX;amin brethren in office. 

3d. An ilnglish manuscript relative to the Circars, in great part 
confirms the ju^essof the preceding document. We know not, with 
certainty, the atythor of this piece, which was written in the year 
1772-3, and profekedly for the information of Mr. Duprde, while in the 
Government of For\ St. George; but from the uncommon and practical 
knowledge it discov^s of the Finance, or political state of the country, it 
may with confidence be said to be the production of some gentlemen long 
resident, and high in office, within the dependencies of Masulipatam, who 
only wanted original historical intelligence, with a true understanding 
of the forms and rights of Government, alone to be acquired through the 
medium of the Persian language, to be perfect master of the subjects 
brought into discussion. Between the sum total of gross revenue here 
exhibited for the three middle Circars, being pagodas 9,96,020, and that of 
Vencatram^s doul bundobust 11,63,195 pagodas, there is a difference of 
1,67,175; but as this deficiency in the former account, is owing to a noto¬ 
riously undervalued rental of the four larger zemindaries ofPeddapore, 
Pettapore, Nujere,and Muggletore,it8erves rather to establish theauthen- 
ticity of the latter statement; while a similar partial amount of 22,000 
pagodas, in the estimate of Vencatayloo^s meerassoe, betrays the channel 
through which the misinformation of our English authors has proceeded. 

4th. A Unstahood account of the village of lands of Rajah- 
mundry in detail, formed in the year 1758, by order of the French 
Government, in exceeding greatly the medium valuation of Vencatram 
for the same Circar, if it does not authenticate so much of the doul 
bundobufit itself, proves at least the moderation of the scale on which 
this assessment has iJben formed. 

5th. Teshkkees Jummahiindy of the whole Circars, of Cicacole, con¬ 
cluded for the Pussilee year 1167, under the auspices of M. Bussy, with 
an Appendix, showing tbe^Khan Wossool, or gross receipts on account 
of the zemindary of v izianagrum, being the valued rental of the lands, 
as then ascertained, to be specified in the sannuds newly granted by the 
French Chief to Gasseputty Rauze, agreeable to the forms required 
in executing all such territorial grants. This account has been corro- 
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founded on a summary traditional calculation, adopted by all otnei 
native financiers, from the late Sum Sam ul Moolk, who succeeded nis 
father, the famous Shah Nowaz Khan, in the high offices of king s 
Dewan and vice-royal prime minister of the Soubahdarry of the Deccan, 
and corresponding with the result of local observation, and the best 
personal private information procurable, in a period of near three years 
residence within such of the Nizamis and Company s territories as are 
made here the subject of comparison. 

Bat the amount thus ascertained, by the positive and circum¬ 


stantial evidence of facts, written, or oral tes- 


Kharije or oxcludod jumma. be levied from the country, under 

the sanction, and wholly for the use of the sovereign proprietory govern¬ 
ment vested in the Company, is absolutely in exclusion of the Khariji 
jumma, or territorial grants of saverum and enaums, for the mainten¬ 
ance of zemindars, with their respective jurisdictions of despandeah 
throughout the perguunahs, in lieu of russooms of koolkernies in the 
villages, and priests, mendicants, and singers of the Hindoo or Mussul¬ 
man persuasion, on the few existing religious and charitable foundations. 
Moreover, what is truly reproachful and dangerous to the State, it is in 
exclusion of those recent fraudulent and unconstitutional alienations of 
land, either to purchase the collusive assent of Bramin Superintendents, 
or to support a numerous military force, wholly dependent on the des- 
mooks, and kept up with no other view than to tyrannize over and 
oppress the peaceable ryots, or favour premeditated rebellion against the 
la^ul sovereign, on the first convenient occasion. The former of these 
rightful appropriations to the farming land-holders, may now be modern 
ately estimated at five lacks of rupees annually : half that sum is not 
more than the original pecuniary due of the provincial recorders; and 
reckoning one inferior Bramin accountant at a hundred rupees for each 
village, supposing the number of these increased, by enlargement of 
territory and population, to 6,500, the amount thr-jt assigned in land to 
the immediate officers of Mofussil administration will be in all fourteen 
lacks; to which we shall only add three more, on. account of all public 
endowments or charity, as Sinmachellum near \ ^^agapatam, is the sole 
pagoda of note within the Circars, and amply provided for, as the 


clerical and soothsaying or calendar Bramins are otherwise supported, 


* Owing to the weakness of Mossulman Government in controlling the zemindars ; 
or its corruption of conniving an embezzlement and defalcations through the intermediate 
agency of Aamildars, with all tho lesser officers omployod in the Eevenue Department. 
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thi*ough the superstition of the people> who class them with bulootedAts, 
or artificers, entitled each at harvest time to a biilootoh, or bundle of 
corn; and has donations to Mahoinedans, or mendicants in general, 
have been a great part resumed under the uncontrolled grasping swaj 
of Hindoo zemindars. 

To ascertain the amount of fraudulent sequestrations of land to 
„ , , . peons, &o., it should be remembered that 

Fraudulent alaenation.. denomination, 

are supposed to be maintained throughout all the provinces, by the 
official land-holders, on pretence of enforcing the collection of the rents 
due to Government, which is virtually or in fact debited for the expense 
of such militia establishment, under the head of aebundy; of .this 
number, one-half of different tribes, Mahomedans or Hindoos, wholly 
undisciplined, and with no local or personal attachments, are paid 
altogether in money) and a peon for every village, forming what is 
called the Naikevarry establishment, consisting chiefly of Mussulmen 
in hereditary succession, and indispensably necessary for the oolleotionB 
and peace of the country, paid a subsistence in kind in harvest time, in 
equal proportions, by Government and its ryots, will make up the nu- 
merary of Mofnssil troops thus provided for, 27,000. It is the remaiu- 
der only of 14,000, composed of the military tribes of Racbewars, 
Rowars, Velmas and Kundaits, sprung from or adopted into the families 
. , of the zemindars, and therefore personally 

ic tn or%g, attached to their Chiefs, that have been clan¬ 

destinely favdujred with territorial grants for their ordinary and constant 
maintenance, besides extraordinary pay in money when on service; and 
these alienations, at the most moderate computation of 50 rupees 
annually for each man, one with another, from an object of seven lacks 
which, without pretending to estimate similar defalcations in favour of 
Bramins, &c., added to^tb© kharije jumma, make the whole income of 
lauded property, exclusive of what is assessed for Government, amount 
t(>twenty-four lacks; and inclusively of the latter portion, one krore 
thirty lacks of rupees, with a fraction, being the sum total of what we 
shall henceforth assume, as the gross rental of the mehal and sayer 
throughout all thp Northern Circars collectively. 

Large as this revenue may at first sight appear, either comparatively 
with the actual public receipts, or hitherto 
HypothoticAl calcnlation of g^pposedcapacity of the farming land-holdero, 

wntongonerulpridcples. ,hort of th* 

estimated yearly produce of the country, by the lowest geuenil calcu¬ 
lations which Clin be formed of the extent and value even of all tha 
arable ground in or out of cultivation, setting aside the greater portion 
of land appropriated for pasture, now become altogether unproduotire, 
and of no financial account to the State, unless in the gratnitons partial 
maintenance of the ^hole body of peasantry. To discuss this point 
with the wished-for precision, a topographical survey of the Circars 
particularly those of (|untoor, Rajahmundry, and the southern division 
of Cicaoole, would h neceesary, in order to ascertain their exact su¬ 
perficial contents; nevertheless, acoording to such imperfect matenal#> 
as the public or individuals on the spot, have as yet been furnished 
with, and lights derived from viewing a manuscript drawng executed 
under the French Government, though still unpublished, (except ou the 
diminutive scale of D’Anvillo^s general map of Hindosl^n) we have 
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-Vtolured to ^vo an area of 17,000 square geographic miles to all the six 
provinces united; but to be within the most moderate bounds, let the 
dimensions be reduced to 15,000 of the same measure, or for the sake 
of easier calculation, in round numbers, to 20,000 square British miles. 
In like manner, we have been under the necessity of assuming the pro¬ 
portion of arable land rather arbitrarily, and, to ourselves, on veiy un¬ 
satisfactory grounds, at ouo-iifth of the whole territorial extent, finding 
that neither the Mogul, French, or English administmtions, the former 
from sloth and ignomuco; the second for want of leisure, in the short 
period of six years rule; and the latter no doubt from disinclination, 
have not adopted the easy constitutional mode of ascertaining this 
matter with greater accuracy, by an investigation into the detailed annual 
account of the despondeahs or other revenue officers employed by 
Government, and which can only be deficient from relaxation or negli¬ 
gence, in the exercise of necessary legal control. 

To value this portion of land, being 4,000 square British miles, on 

Froportionod to tho Bogoh Principles of Toorol Mull's jummabuudy 
duftery. nekay, on a fair companson, and with due 

attention to relative circumstances, it is to 
begah duftery, or square official measure insti¬ 
tuted by the same finaucier, and serving as a basis for his general 
pecuniary assessment of one-fourth of tho yearly produce of the soil, in 
those parts of the empire where a money settlement could with advan¬ 
tage be made, consisting of 3,600 square ells, each at tho lowest 
caloulatiou 38^ inches, and at the highest 41, being very little short of 
an English acre. But in process of time, in consequence of the increased 
innux of specie, from the days of Akbar, throughout the commercial 
provinces os well as those around the capitals, so greatly benefited by a 
rapid circulation of the signs of wealth, and agreeable to the ever con¬ 
stant eliects of growing luxury with riches, tho natural and artificial 
I country acquired a high proportionate value; the price 

of labour was enhanced, and, to re-establish an equilibrium in the 
general system of political economy over the whole empire, the fouje- 
rs, aumils, and zemindars employed in the Mofussil collections, some- 
imea blindy, and often interestedly, were made the state conductors 
or drawing a superabundant currency into the exhausted coffers of the 
exc equer. Ihese intermediate agents sustained the shock often un¬ 
expectedly, and always irregularly themselves, from the hand of dea- 
potism; but oommuuioated ite influence for the sake of a selfish returning 
benent, with more moderation, though no less arbitrarily, to the great 
mass of the people. A fixed standard for estimating the lands had been 
instituted, and was found necessary to bo continued, to regulate the 
extent and value of territorial assess me iits, whether for civil or military 
services. Iho tide of Americau treasure, which afterwords so prodigi¬ 
ously altered the relative worth of real and personal property in Hin- 
d^tan, flowed in through so many different channels of commerce from 
the beginning, that ite progress seemed slow, and was scarcely percepti- 
^ j j made visible by its effects, an increase of revenue was de- 
EDMaod; bi^ instead of recurring to the original principles of finance 
ea abushed by loorel MuU, ignorant or corrupt Mussulman deputies 
preferred the mode of arbitrary taxation in addition to the first regular 
assessment; and which being precarious,and indefinite, afforded greater 
scope for ministerial peculation, aud was more agreeable to tho ryots, and 
Bopenor land-holders, in the hopes of future discontinuance, or of pur- 
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cliasing partial remissions of public income tlie private douceurs of 
bribery. An age elapsed before a weak, blind, unsystematical Govern¬ 
ment, could avail itself of. the change thus gradually introduced in tbe 
value of things in general, assert its territorial rights, and resuming 
only the known defalcations of its proper Mussulman aumils, or fouje- 
darry officers, consolidate with the original rents^ all the recent abwabs 
or imposts. The reform, however, was still but half completed in the 
Soubahs of Delhi, Agra, and Bengal ; the two former, bo enriched by the 
collected spoils of the empire, or the profuse expense of a Mogul Court, 
the latter, so greatly benefited by enlarged comtnerco. In these places 
therefore, over and above the ordinary taxes, to remedy the growing 
^ , X X, « . disproportion between the gross produce of 

Byotty.^^^^ ^ the laud, and royal proprietory share, » re¬ 

duction of two-thirds was made in the square 
extent of a begah, which, by a very simple operation, nominally tripled 
the quantity of ground in cultivation ; this lessened measure of 1,200 
ells, being equally valuable or subject to the same financial demands as 
the larger one under the same denomination, instituted as a basis for 
tho original assessment of Toorel Mull. 

Particularly in Bengal, (tho circumstance of which may bo 
doomed the fairest to be brought into comparison with those of tho 
Northern Circars,) the common bogah, now called Ryotty, in contra¬ 
distinction to duftery, and made almost the universal standard to 
estimate the annual farm or permanent transfer of territorial property, 
contains no more than 1,600 square yards, while the proportioned 
rent, including the assil toomar, with all the additional taxes since 
established, and already exhibited, may be calculated at least from one 
to four rupees, varying with situation and soil, for grounds laid out in 
the culture of grain; and from five to thirty, for such as are appropri¬ 
ated to tho dearer productions of second necessity. Or, to obviate every 
possibility of cavil, tbe medium yearly income of the whole, maybe 

XT i A u *u n stated at two rupees, according to which 

Valued by the Robba or , ^ i 

money sofctlomont at i as in 4,000 square miles each, of 1,936 begahs, be- 
Bengal j ing the supposed arable land in the L/iroars, 

should yield a gross revenue to Government of 1,54,88,000. 


Nor will tho amount be less, on a computation, by the actual 
established rule of Buttai, of the produce of the three yearly harvests 
in corn, equally divided between the State and its Ryots. Allowing 
the same quantity of ground fit for cultivation as in tho foregoing 
estimate, one-fourth should be deducted for the portion always suffered 
to remain fallow, and subject to no assessment, reckoning only 3,000 
squai’e miles, or nearly 1 /7 of the area assigned to the whole country 
in constant tillage, liable to the operations of finance. This territory 
then being equivalent in local measure to 1,94,464 catties, each of 32 
guntah, composed of 16 square veessam, every one of which consisting 

of from 4^ to 5 covids, or on a medium 
and by Buttai, or division of y jsquare, and producing at the lowest 
crops, as in i© ircars, calculation per catty, one year with another, 

8 candies, each of about 1,600 lbs. weight in grain, either rice or 
soary, which usually fetches on the spot 6 pagodas, or 20 rupees per 
candy, will, after deduction of one moiety as the legal and customary 
charge of the peasantry, though sometimes curtailed through the ini¬ 
quity of aomiudars, yield an annual income to Government of Rupees 
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\ while the amount of sayer or variable imposts in addi¬ 
tion, may be supposed amply to compensate for the extraordinary ex¬ 
pense, risk and unavoidable loss, in thus concluding with the farmers 
a revenue settlement in kind, paid by pecuniary estimation. 

On the other hand, we are not to imagine that the burthen thus 
imposed on the great mass of the people, more especially the useful 
husbandmen, leaves a smaller proportion of the fruits of their labour 
to satisfy their own necessary wants, or indeed, is in any respect so 
oppressive, as what is experienced in all other civilized parts of the 
world. In the freest countries of Europe, Great Britain, SwitzerlandT" 
Netherlands, and the Pais Baa of Franco, we believe the share left to 
the peasantry of the growth of the soil, with their own industry, 
has never been reckoned more tlian from two-thirds to four-fifths of 
the whole yearly produce. By the regulations of Tamerlane, for all 
his Tartarian, Persian and Syriao dominions, from China to the Me¬ 
diterranean sea, one-third of the annual crop, by common valuation, 
whether of the liner or coarser articles of culture, was to be ap¬ 
propriated to support the established military Government, and the 
remainder, to subsist the ryots, or defray the expense of cultivation. 
But by the constitutions of Sultan Selim, for the general administration 
of his new conquest in Egypt in 1616, the lands, or native tenantry, 
were assessed chiefly in money, and by measurement. One-half of the 
gross annual product of it is true an extraordinary luxuriant soil, either 

maintain the feudal republican establishment with the standing army, 
in siibordination to the Turkish Bashaw, or to be remitted in treasure to 
the Incite, and in com to Mecca, as an offering to the holy Mussulman 
see, under the denomination of Mira, or imperial tribute.* Whereas, in 
Hindostanf, agreeable to the institutions of the emperor Akbar, uni¬ 
versally adopted and invariably adhered to since, whether we make 
the jummabandy, nekdy, or buttai, the basis for calculation, it would 
seem as if a medium had been struck of all the foregoing proportions 
established in other countries, to fix those of the Mogul dominions, as 
they are by the despotic law and usage, wonderful moderation, at one 
^ , quarter for theCircar or sovereign proprietor, 

and three-fonrths for the ryots, or immediate 
QD Hindoo peasantry. Cultivators of the land, though when circum- 

• stances of climate and habit are taken into 

consideration ; when necessary wants of clothing, fuel, and various diet, 
with all the conveniences required by the inhabitants of the colder 
regions, yet so scantily supplied even by excessive toil, from sandy bar- 
renness in many places, united to the effect of inclement seasons in 
others are compared with the expediency of Indian nakedness, under a 
scorching sun; the sim plicity of milk and vegetable food, enjoined by 

* The feudal republican oetabHihinerit coneigted of 24 foreign beye, with as many 
kashefe or lieutcnanfe for the 24 provincea of Egypt, oach of these possessing in property 
end feudal sttbordmation, an indoanite number of Mamnlukea or CircassiaD, Georgian and 
Abyssinian Christian slaves, educated in Mahotnedanism, who formed the standing militia 
i^d succeed^ always by adoption, ability, or favouritism, to the landed property and 
office, of until thoy nttainod the bighert dignity among the bet* of Shekhnl 

. ***’ whole country. The itanding army was composed of 12,000 regnlar 

troops, dlridod into 7 ojackn or regiments, commanded by as many 

SitM orders of the Bashaw. The miri for lower Egypt, in money, wM 

settle at 26 m^ins per tedan of ground, and for Sand or upper Egypt, 8,60,000 ardebs 

of wheat, according to tho measure of that Hme. s/f . ,w,wo arueos 

^ tl denomination, the rule of Bnttal.ly equal dirision 

r vj ®™P*> between Govommont and tho peasantry, is a fixed regnlation estab' 

hshed by ancient despotic law or custom, ' esiao 
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the strongest moral and r^igiona precepts ; the rank luxuriance of a 
soil, yielding almost spontaneously, a triple yearly harvest; and above 
Norfciiern j ^ perpetual verdant pasture, of such vast extent and richness as to 
Oircavs. | subsist through its flocks gratuitously without any fiscal charge, half 
P ' j the great body of the people; then it must be confessed thiit the pro- 
8d.—Amount portional assessment stated as forming an apparent mean is in reality, 
collected, the very extreme of financial moderation ; and that, instead of three- 
fourths, we may allow seven-eighths to bo the share of annual terri- 
^Jtorial produce enjoyed by the Hindoo peasantry . 

But it may be urged, that it is not the great mass of trm people, 
(two millions four hundred ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
thirty, out of two millions and a half, the supposed total enumeration 
of souls existing in the Circars,) that are objects of consideration, as 
likely to be oppressed, or deprived of their rights, in realizing to the 
public treasury the territorial rental levied from the ryots in the name or 
behalf of Government, and therefore stated as its due; it is solely a 
class of seventy zemindars, who being called land-holders, must there¬ 
fore be so in fact according to European, ideas of feudal tenures, 
or rather being iguorautly styled Rajahs, or Hindoo princes, have 
of (jourse an original hereditary right, not only to the proprietory 
- occupancy of the laud, but also to exercise tyrannical uncontrolled 

authority over the persons and property of the bulk of the inhabitants, 
either virtually, or in conternplatiou of law, subjects to the dismem¬ 
bered sovereignty of a portion of the Mogul empire. The very pro- 
position is so palpably absurd, and erroneous in its principle, that 
it seoma impossible to express it in any terms of language, which do 
not at the same time convey a self-evident refutation; and expose 
the fallacy, both of the premises, and conclusions; yet in delicacy to the 
- public opiuiohs, and as the legislators of India in Great Britain, 
rather inclined to adopt the popular belief, though in their wisdom they 
have not thought proper to this time, to alter one of the most ancient 
fundamental maxims of policy in the Bi^t, by creating great interme¬ 
diate proprietors of land, on the footing of freeholders, copyholders, o r 

verbal iufornmtioD ow the spot, not vonohod to bo corr^t in partioutam 
XI. k flnSicteiitlv 80 to convoy a gouoral idea of tbo inattor of fact, the tovin ot 

Ktaooloor porMuiiah, Bhetorjliolly lomindury, Chftkeer mhal on the fraitfnl bortere rf 
Drfftir ukrc^ar of KondopiUeo. contained in 1783 ono hundred famihe., of which W 
» nwimina in nil about 8,000 Bouls, paying to Oovemment as its duo, under the 

• S'oSS o7’a mottrof the product 2.CW pSgodas, yearly, for l,<m oortio. of tto 
ricS Se ground in tbo Clrcors of this space, only l-6th wM in cu^tirotion 
2 000 caries otf^iu, valued at 10,000 pagodas, from which, afterde.lact.Dg the stipnla^ 
rent to tho State, and an allowance of 14 per cent, on the gross iwoipts to defray tho 
cufltomnrv ebaxtre of Russoonit, Savornms, Ao., to Kotnindara and lessor officora 
aiithori^for 8^0 years past bath boon 8u«r>eud6d» 6,000 pagodas should re^in to 
linslmiidmen. The usual pay to the pariahs, who are the common labourers, and employed 
fllx months on tillage or reaping the hnn-ests, is two seers of pa<ldy per day each mau, and 
20tW tho grai«^oduoe<l, distributed among them all at the close of 
about four rupees \>or month for half the year, each person at the usual wUcnIation of t^ 
for every baW of ground, and which together with tho price of half a of s^ 

erain rcouirod^ for tho sanio square measure, make the total expense of the oulUvatod 
^da ’4 1^. leaving a dear profit to tho farmers of 2,600 pagodas; as the maintenanw of 
own f<i tho plough is othorwiso gratuitously provided for / 

bAfiides tho involving harvest income of those villages, they derived again of about 1,2M 
more the yoai'ly produce in gheo or numorary increase of 600 milk cows, postured on the 
remainder of the land tenancy, subject to no assessment, while it was notorious 
Bramin fatnfliea forming 8-4ths of tbo whole population of the place, and there ^ 
over the rest of HimlosUti, generally siHinking, the most voluptuous and ^ 

in their diet, tUww half their subsistence from butter milk, or the very 
their dairy, after having converted, without the help of alohymy, the more suoatau 
lartage into ttill more substantial gold. 
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,.«™»&rie8 of Europe, otlioiwieo tl.au by temporary jag^re to the 
olfi^s orpeusiouors of Government, so we shall still formally suppose 
the oxiateuoe of such a cle«oriptiou of mou under the appellation ot 
aoiniudars, for the sake of a direct positive denial of the fact, and ot the 
truth of the inference deduced fi-om it, implying an unwairantablo op¬ 
pressive infringement of individual privileges. This subject has already 
been irregularly discussed, in different parts of the preoedmg dis¬ 
quisition j aud it seems only necessary hero to bring all the arguments 
used by reference, into one connected point of view. 

Accordingly, it hath been asserted, aud we presume to think, on 
grounds admitting of political demonstra- 
Equally just to tlio zeraiiidarB. tbatiioone tribeof Hindoo land-holders, 

jointly or severally within the Circars, or the whole of them, collec¬ 
tively, under whatever denomination, (excepting the ancient Rajahs 
of the country, which have been particularized as descendants of the 
royal family of Orissa or Gajepntty,) have in right, form, or fact, the 
smallest pretensions to any territorial property, beyond the extent 
of their spooitied official domains called saverura, making scarcely 
l-20tli part of the local civil jurisdiction committed to their manage¬ 
ment by the sovereign proprietory Government.—Ist. The private 
light of a more extensive laudholding could only be acquired, by 
conquest, royal grant, hereditary or prescriptive tenure and of free 
or feudal possession*, while it is notorious that every zomindary title 
is the most limited and precarious in its nature, depending on the 
ai‘bitrary will of the lowest provincial delegate; equivalent to a simple 
lease in tenancy subject to annual renewals, and to be traced to the 
same base aud recent origin, within the period of British rule, as 
generally distinguishes the spurious claims of the farmers-occupant 
themselves, to family pre-eminence from birth, on the enjoyment of 
large territorial income, in prejudice of the princess necessary undisput¬ 
ed regal dues. 

2nd.—The form of such sunnuds or Dewanny patents, as constitute 
the desmooks or zemindar official Collectors of the Revenue with inferior 
civil powers, at the same time that it ascertains the extent of their 
petty freehold estates appropriated for family subsisteiico, with each 
local jurisdiction, determines specifically or comparatively, if we may 
be allowed to make use of an European term, the unqualified villainage 
to the sovereign, or his feudal representative, of the great portion of 
laud in occupancy, as well as the slavish dependence of the Hindoo 
land-holder, for the whole of his uncertain tenure, on the lordly Mussul¬ 
man jageerdar or aumii. That the possessors of such inferior grants, 
should be reluctant now in producing their respective deeds, under the 
prevalence of a delusive idea which magnifies their relative importance, 
is perfectly natuml; but that the rights and privileges of subjects, as 
derived from Government, should so frequently be agitated, and to this 
day acknowledged to be matters wholly undefinerl, or of the greatest 
doubt; and that yet the only sure, easy, and simple mode of discover¬ 
ing the truth by a critical examination of sunnuds, should be neglected, 
appears altogether extraordinary and unaccountable.—3rd. In point of 
fact, the most conclusive evidence ofEers itself of the sovereign's claim to 
tbeland-holders^s share of yearly territorial produce, that the whole body 
of zeuiindax‘8 were from the beginning, and are still to be considered 
simply, as intermediate agents for the State, to i*ealize the stipulated 
rent of the peasantry. This doctrine forms incontrovertibly the ground- 
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woik of tli 0 past and actual system of finance^, throughout all the dis¬ 
severed members of the Mogul empire. It is practically enforced every¬ 
where by the prince, acknowledged or acquiesced in by the Hindoo 
land-holders themselves, and notoriously respected by the ryots univ^er- 

__ sally, as the foundation of their Magna Charta, stating the proportions 

3d.—An\ount‘ be invai'iably drawn of the produce of the soil, assisted by their 
oolleoted. labour for the public service; accordingly it may be clearly traced in 
the letter and spirit of the original instruments conferring investiture, 
describing the nature, local extent, with the powers of zemindary 
offices, as well as in the annual cowle, bestowing the temporary manage¬ 
ment of the revenue on the same generally permanent agents. It is 
manifested in the ever customary frequent acts of Government at pleasure 
or for mal-admiuistration, in suspending their authority as Collectors, 
and depriving them altogether of territorial jurisdiction with its assigned 
advantages, unless in some cases with the exception of savenim or 
subsistence in land, then transferring their employments, official rights 
and privileges to others in perpetuity or for a time. And it is finally 
demonstrated, by the tenure of the inuchelca, or written obligation of 
the zemindars, to discharge faithfully the trusts reposed in them, other¬ 
wise implicitly acquiescing in the justice of suspension or entire exon¬ 
eration, and never requiring at any time in the nature of temtorial 
property beyond the extent of their saverum, but always to account 
with the treasury for the last daum, collected thrbughout the remain¬ 
der of their local jurisdiction, whether constructively or positively 
by royal authority, and which, though they do, by general abstract or 
false statements of receipts and disbursements, never doth, or can super¬ 
sede, the sovereign's right to enter into detail, resume defalcations, and 
curtail unnecessary sebiindy or exorbitant mofussil expenses of the 
Circar or State, being all that is contended for, as requiring public in¬ 
vestigation and economical reform, in order to reduce the emoluments 
of intermediate agents, to the primitive, legal, and equitable standard 
of russooins and saverums, virtually as well as in form. 

How far this decreased allowance in itself, may* be supposed iosnf- 
ficient, adequate in policy, or an infringement in equity, on the natural 
rights of Indian land-holders, can only be truly ascertained, by estimat¬ 
ing their character, wants, and relative circumstances. In addition to 
what has already been observed on this topic, it is incontestable, that 
the most voluptuous Hindoo in the country, of whatever denomination, 
doth not in general, and (without a flagrant deviation from every good 
principle, moral and religious, which could make him as dangerous a 
subject in society, as in ordinary he is worthy of being cherished for 
inoffensive manners growing out of a virtuous simplicity) cannot in 
his own person, house, equipage, dress, and proper family subsistence, 
exceed in his expenses on a scale of the highest rank, from a hundred 
to one thousand rupees monthly ; while a zemindar^s legal allotment of 
about ten per cent, out of the public revenue, together with certain 
other*pecuniary and contingent advantages, not only amply provide 
for all such necessary charges, but are considerably more than suflSl- 
cient to defray all those of useless luxury pernicious extravagance, 
joined to all the empty pageantry of retinae and outward show, ever 
indulged in or affected by the richest, most debauched land-holder, as 
yet unmoved by a spirit of extraordinary refractoriness, and untainted 
with the vice of ambition, so common among this order of men in 
India, to raise ^self-despotic mdependence^ on the ruins of established 
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mi^ntioaal authority. That therefore, aud from a variety of moral 
"and physical causes, iu their effect not peculiar to Hiudostan, auy 
excesB of wealth eujoyed for a while by these people, must ultimately 
aud iaevitablyy according to the prevalent custom of ages^ the most 
stubborn religious habits, or slavish pusillauimity in yielding to supe¬ 
rior authority without regarding its legitimacy, be diverted into one 
or all of the three following channels equally pernicious to the State : 
1st. A secret hoard of treasure, set apart for the purpose of chicanery 
or superstition, withdrawn from the public stock of currency, never to 
return again into circulation, unless by violence or chance. 2nd. A 
profuse expense to purchase popularity, iu retaining a number of licen¬ 
tious Bramins, vagrant fakeers, and useless dependants, or a visible 
or concealed train of soldiers, for the certain .unequivocal purpose of 
subverting that Government, which hath thus raised and nourished 
the native serpent of rebellion in its bosom : or lastly, a, dangerous 
superfluity, which if neglected through ignorance or design to be di'awn 
by authorized taxation, into the public cofiers of the btate, will most 
assuredly become a prey to ministerial agency, either in the way of 
private exaction or in purchasing remissions, privileges, and power, 
dii'octly or indirectly, by corrupt influence, not otherwise to be guard¬ 
ed against, even in the golden age of the most virtuous societies, but 
in lessening or removing the evil of temptation. 

Fourth.—Having shown the nature and sources of Indiau revenue 
mode of raising it, and the amount collected, we shall now, agreeable 
to the form prescribed to ourselves iu treating on the general subject 
of finance, pursue the grand pecuniary result of our enquiry, being 
a gross rental of one krore thirty lacks of rupees, ascertained to be 
actually levied from the country in behalf of Government, through a 
detailed account of annual provincial disbursements, involving a plau 
of future expenditure, and leaving only the rent proper, or perhaps 
possible sum, after a deduction of evei’y necessary local expense of 
administration, to answer the greater political exigencies of general 
superintendence. 

1st.—The Kharije Jumma, or excluded rent of land assigned in 
freehold to certain individuals, either in the way of official, charitable, or 
religious donations, and therefore exempted from all public burthens for 
a time, or iu perpetuity partially or otherwise, according to the arbitrary 
will of despotism as hitherto exei-cised, offers itself for consideration; 
but to comprehend clearly the nature and extent of this, with all the 
following heads of charges, it is necessary after the example of Toorel 
Mull, to fix on some definite financial divisions of country, in order to 
regulate the number, jurisdiction, and ooliectious of agents employed iu 
a chain of subordination to each other, or to the State, in due proportiou 
to their personal capacities, or trusts reposed in them. Accordingly, 
we assume for data, that the whole territory is distributed into five 
Circars under the ancient denominations, iu exclusion of the sixth dis¬ 
membered portion, constituting the immediate dependencies of Masuli- 
patam, and re-annexed to the neighbouring provinces, Nizampatam to 
Qantoor, as lying south of the Kistna, and the straggling maritime 
pergunnahs situated north of the same river, to Condapillee, Ellore, and 
Kajohmundry; that these five Circars are subdivided into twenty ze- 
mindaries each, composed of five pergunnahs and under the inferior 
jurisdiction or financial management of a deamoolc, rated annually and 
invariably for a revenue of five lacks of rupees present currency, being 
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nearly equivalent to a krore of daums, as fixed for similar purposes in 
of the*^ time of Akbar, from whence may be derived all modern Dewaunoe 
institutions; that every pergiinnah is subject to a chowdry or talookdar 
in subordination to the desinook, but in matters of account or record, 
wholly controlled by the despandeah ; and that in every village of 
which there are supposed to be in all 6,500, allowing 900 to each of the 
southerly provinces, and 2,900 to Cicacole, a puttele or muccuddim 
presides over the other ryots as Chief Collector, checked and assisted by 
a Jcoohurnyy who keeps the public accounts, and by one or two peons 
on the naikwarry establishment, to enforce the payment of the stipu¬ 
lated rout, maintain the peace, or guard the crops when exposed to risk 
before and after parcitiou. All which wo believe to bo nearly descrip¬ 
tive of the circumstances of the country, as in fact armnged with a 
few deviations in form, easy as expedient to be corrected. Then under 
this head, should in propriety be classed as a public charge. 

Igt .—SaveTuviy or Nancar, the freehold real estate of twenty ze¬ 
mindars, included within their respective territorial jurisdictions, both 
to give them a local attachment, and to serve as a certain independent 
moans of subsistence, when in or out of financial employment. How¬ 
ever proper and political it may be, thus to distribute the ordinary 
official appointments in land ; yet it will appear rather a delicate if nob 
a dangerous operation, without a minute historio-geograpbioal know¬ 
ledge of the country and people, for it affects three descriptions of 
property, as at present disposed of: (1.) The Havillee or household do¬ 
mains under the immediate management of the sovereign, by eiwting 
them in to ne w zemindaries, or incorporation with those al ready established, 
and in the neighbourhood. (2.) The overgrown possessions committed 
to the superintendence of the desmooka of Vizianagrum, Peddapore, 
Muggletore, and Noozed, by reduction of local extent, to the limits 
actually producing according to the new or true valuation, a net reve¬ 
nue of five lacks of rupees. And (3.) The five tributary principahtios, 
with all the lesser landholdings, to the number of forty; by annex¬ 
ation under zemindary Chiefs, on the same financial scale. With res¬ 
pect to the former, the present wretched state of the lands, compara¬ 
tively with those adjacent under different inauagement, sufficiently point 
out the propriety of the proposed regulation ; in regard to the second, 
a reform is equally just, political and necessary, especially iu the instance 
of Vizianagrum, which has been increased to a dangerous magnitude of 
late years by suffering the desmook to usurp and engross in his own 
person, the territorial jurisdictions, rights, and privileges, of a number of 
lesser land-holders; as also iu the instance of Noozed, which is too ex¬ 
tensive for single superintendence, or from situation on an open frontier, 
to be left wholly in the hands of any one tribe or family, particularly 
the present rebellious occupants; and as to the last description of pro¬ 
perty, it is not intended there should be any diminution of individual 
advantages rightfully enjoyed by the proposed annexations. The lesser 
proprietors, in losing their savernm, or being united under one zemin¬ 
dary Chief, may be amply indemnified, by enrolment as talookdars, to 
be assessed invariably hereafter for a rent eqnivalent to the actual doul 
bnndobust, snbject to no farther increase; and the Eajahs or ancient 
princes of the country, will experience no additional hardship or morti¬ 
fication in being denied the privileges of holding their lands in capite 
of the superior sovereign, or continuing to pay their tributes through 
intermediate agency. Happily for themselros and the public tranquil- 
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^/they have lost all sense of their former pre-eminence, or if the 
remembrance of it, be still engraved on their minds, or handed down by 
tradition, viewing as they do the deplorable condition of their ancient 
great feudal patriarchal lord, Birkisshen Deo, actual representative of 
the royal family of Orissa, now reduced to beggary and a prison, by the 
violent tyranny of the Mahrattas, a brother Indian nation, they must 
exult in the benefits of a revolutional dispensation, which, though super¬ 
seding their own enfeebled dominion, derived only from equivocal, civil, 
hereditary rights, by the superior one of conquest, founded in nature, 
law, and equity, leaves them entire personal freedom, with the secure 
enjoyment of property on true constitutional principles, as universally 
admitted on a former occasion. We have stated, and here again sup¬ 
pose, the amount of saverum, as now distributed among the several ze¬ 
mindars, about 70 in number of high or low degree, henceforth reduced 
to 20, on an equal footing throughout all the Circars, to be near¬ 
ly .liupees - five lacks. 

(2d.) Euaumal, charitable, religious, or gratuitous donations, for 
the support of places of public worship, the officiating priests of either 
Mussulman or Hindoo officers, with all the different classes of inferior 
^Magistrates and mullas, left as an useless incumbrance eventually on 
the country by the preceding Government, and before stated at three 
lacks; to which might be added oue-third more, as an endowment for 
two seminaries of learning, the one, to Hindoo pundits, the other Mus¬ 
sulman molavies, with other public officers of both religions, highly 
necessary to be employed in the different departments of Government, 
but more especially in the administration of justice. The antiquity, 
fame, and sanctity of the pagoda of Suimachelium, near Vizagapatam, 
mark the proper site for the Bramin foundation; while the magnificent 
mosque erected in the town of Cioacple, by Sheer Mahomed Khan, in 
the Hegyra year 1051, still unimpaired, indicates the fittest situation 
for a Madressa or Mussulman college. 

I hen the appropriations under this head, being Bupees four lacks, 
together with the foregoing article of saverum, deducted from what we 
shall henceforth call the corrected Jumma Kaumil, or complete assess¬ 
ment, will l^ve for the doul bundobust the sum of - 1 krore and 21 lacks. 

2d. Khureja Mofussil, or expense of native interior management 
o the collections, highly expedient, though contrary to the present 
practice m many instances, to be paid in money, either in the nature of 
a Commission on the revenue, as anciently established, or by monthly 
stipend to the several officers employed. 

^ (1.) Russoom Deamookan, or annual allowance of 5 per 

cent, on the net jummabuudy, stating at one krore 
of rupees in gross to the 20 zemindars acting in 
behalf of Government, as farmers general of their 
respective territorial jurisdictions, or to the aumeens 
and lesser offi.cers, occasionally substituted in the 
room of the other more permanent native class of 
agents, when these are necessarily deprived of a 
temporary Collectorship . ..Five lacks. 

(2.) Dustoor Despondian, or established commission 
of 2^ per cent, calculated on the same amount as the 
preceding charge to the Chiof Canongoe residing at 
the capital with 100 subordinate despoudiahs, dis¬ 
persed throughout the country, one to each per- 
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gunnah, in lieu of all other emoluments, especially 
such fraudulent possessions in land as they may 
hold under the denomination of Meerassee and Bil- 
mookta villages - - 2^ lacks, 

(3.) Mushaira Koolkernain, a monthly stipend of 6,500 
Bramin accomptants, one to each village, at the rate 
of 100 rupees per annum each, as a compensation for 
all present undue advantages in land; or a propor¬ 
tion of the crop, called in some places Seri, being an 
allowance of 10 sean for every candy of grain pro¬ 
duced at harvest time -.OJ lacks. 

(4.) Nesf Naichwarian, or half of the wages of all the 
village peons who are permanently stationed there as 
peace officers, exempted from all military service, 
and in subordination to the mucoudim, or chief ryot, 
to support him in his dignity, or the exercise of his 
civil financial employment. They are chiefly, as they 
ought entirely to be, Mahomedans, being more order¬ 
ly, better versed in rules of Government, always com¬ 
manding greater respect than Hindoos; and are too 
indolent or proud to attend to husbandry or manu¬ 
factures, which might interfere with their official 
duties. They receive at harvest time a bulotoh of 
corn from the peasantry, constituting the moiety of 
their salary; and which, with some perquisites, in 
return for protection and the indulgencies in their 
power to bestow, render them somewhat dependent 
on, or conciliate their good will towards the poorer 
inhabitants, 6,500 peons, at 2^ rupees each per 
month, as half subsistence paid to the State, will 
rather be less than 2 lacks. 

(5.) Bazee Kurch, or various contingent disbursements 
made by,andany indemnities allowed to,the zeminda- 
rioB,in lieu of all expense, otherwise unprovided for ; 
personal trouble, and risk of intermediate agency in 
tho transfer and sale of yearly crops, including the 
charge of cleansing the tanks and canals, the repairs 
of their banks, those of rivers and causeways, under 
the denomination of Poolbundy ; also of highways, 
bridges, ferry-boats, and choultries; the temporary 
salaries of inferior officers employed at seed-time or ^ 

harvest in th^ Mofussil, such as the mokuin, or ap¬ 
praisers of coru^ The jerebian, or measurers of ground 
and extra poona^ or pikes to guard the crops when 
cut and lying oh the fields; likewise inciudiug a 
compensation for the possible losses which may be 
incurred by furnishing the ryots with tuckay or 
money, at 2 per cent, per memem, to enable them 
to prosecute with vigour the business of cultivation 
though this, of late years, by abuse and chicane¬ 
ry, has been rather a certain source of large benefit 
to the land-holders, who have usually borrowed from 
and defrauded private individuals of a sum exceeding 
tho necessary loans to the peasantry; and lastly, com- 
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prising a very considerable profit or allowance to the 
desmook himself, to indemnify him against all casu¬ 
alties, risk, or uncertainty, in the transport and 
sale of territorial produce, until carried to market, 
over and above the customary acknowledgments 
made in money to the serross, or by participation 
with them in grain, for their security in teeps, or 
temporary advances to Government in cash, before 
the returns of the harvest could, with the utmost 
advantage, be realized by a mercantile operation; 
and supplying eveiy deficiency of weight in the coin¬ 
age, loss of exchange, &c., expressed by the terms 
Kumisagon, Serf, and Batta; sources of vast peoula- > 
tion in the system of Indian finance, to these inter¬ 
mediate Agents, in all, rupees five lacks; which, 
joined to the four preceding articles, and subtracted 
from the amount of the new doul bundobust, will 
leave a teskees jummabundy, or a net effective yearly 

revenue of exactly.. Rs, 1 krore. 

Thirdly Sebundy or Monlacho, the established, indispen¬ 
sable native militia, to secure the stipulated revenue deiived from the 
three yearly harvests as expressed by the first appellation, to enforce 
the authority of Aumildars, as understood by the second, and to main¬ 
tain the public tranquillity against internal commotion or foreign inva¬ 
sion, agreeable to the design and use of the original institution, as in¬ 
ferred from the universal invariable practice of all the more civilized 
ancient or modern states of Hindostan. Accordingly under the Mogul 
empire, or lesser Mussulman Governments, since raised on its ruins, the 
Bobundy troops constitute the great effective standing force of the 
country. The expense is paid and deducted from the proprietory terri- 
tonal income; the different crops should continually be all, in strict 
subordination to officers immediately appointed in command by the 
^vereigu rulers, as they were indeed inform, even throughout the 
^orthern Circars, though more or less virtually, in proportion as the 
debility and corruption of Governors yielded to the pecuniary temp- 
a ion, or the restive ambition of upstart zemindars, down to the verv 

adminiatrationj sinco 

which, tlirongh inadvertence or misconception of right and political 

dehciency of power to enforce a lega? autho- 
palladium of an important conquered domiidon has iu 
fact been transferred from the sovereign, to a number of rebellious ser¬ 
vants, who wait impatiently for the moment of a foreign invasion to throw 
off a yoke; the more galling, as it restrains their own despotism and 

forming the great mass of an indus- 
people. Supposing, therefore, a necessity for re- 
troT constitutional authority of Government, to con¬ 

trol nnparticipated, the existing military force in all these pro- 

reSsitefoS of soldiers, henceforth thought 

men under the amounting to 20,000 

rnmCrJis expressive of their designation or 

(1.) or 100 independent companies, each of 

a hundred Hindoo pikemen of the military tribe? 

[Tot iT* ^ commandant of the same order; 
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and in part to a Mussulman, both nominated by Go¬ 
vernment^ one to be stationed in the capital of every 
pergunnah, mustered once a year, and paid through 
the desmook, as well as under his immediate control 
when acting with full powers in behalf of the State, 
either to attend his own person to be deputed into 
the several villages, occasionally to secure the har¬ 
vest ; assist or restrain the inferior Collectors, in levy¬ 
ing the yearly assessment imposed on the ryots. It 
would be in vain to attempt to confine these troops 
to a stated and monthly salary. Such is the force of 
custom, that however sufficiently in itself their pay 
might bo made, they will constantly draw a subsist¬ 
ence, when employed on actual service, by the usual 
exaction of batta, from those persons over whom they 
exercise a coercive power; and which may be consi¬ 
dered ratherasapoliticalconnivance of Government,to 
lessen the occasion of coercion, by making the means a 
private incumbrance,in the nature of a fine for breach 
of agreement. Moreover, this class of soldiers, besides 
the constant favour of the zemindars, to whom they 
must naturally have personal attachment, will be 
entitled to a pecuniary gratification of two annas 
per day each man agreeable to local custom, whenever 
they are called on by the State for military services, 
out of the ordinary line of their duty. For all these 
reasons, a retaining fee, equal however to a perma¬ 
nent subsistence, when stationary within each respec¬ 
tive Mofussil jurisdiction, is the utmost that from 
expediency or policy, should be allowed; and then 
the whole corps, consisting of 10,000 men, at 3i 
rupees per month, on an average to every individual, 
will be maintained throughout the year for - Rupees Four lacks 
(2.) HAZARIAN, or two regiments of 1,000 men each, 
under the command of English officers, distributed 
as follows; viz. Two in the Circar of Guntoor, three 
between the river Kistna and Godaveri, one in the 
Rajahmundry, and the remaining four to be stationed 
in the Circar of Cicacole; but all subject to the imme¬ 
diate control of eight provincial intendants, covenant¬ 
ed servants of the Company, under the orders of 
one or two superintending chiefs, hereafter supposed 
to be vested in the management of the revenues, to 
support the sovereign authority, secure the collec¬ 
tions, and check the refractory spirit of zemindars. It 
is from this corps that the Mataenah, or reinforce¬ 
ments sent to Aumildars in native Mussulmau Gov- 
' ernments, are usually draughted; but it is more pro¬ 
perly the standing militia of the country, as well to 
maintain internal peace, as to repel any forei^ inva- 
Bion,and,undera proper system of administration very 
rarely employed in the financial departments. When, 
however, called forth into actual service, or detached 
to any of the zemindary districts, the men are entitled 
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to the same additional allowance or perquisite, called 
batta, as hath been assigned to the Sadwanean, and 
therefore their ordinary pay is pmportionably less 
than that of regular tiroops; but as they are from 
number, personal case, imputed want of discipline, 
and consequent reciprocal antipathies, a very impor¬ 
tant natural check in the last mentioned body, 
whose obedience could not otherwise be so confident¬ 
ly relied on without the control of an European 
force, while they are both in use and order superior, 
comparatively, to the former corps of sebundies, so 
their pay with situation, should form a medium, 
and may be fixed at 5 Rs. monthly each man, which 

for 10,000, will be.perann. Six lacks. 

The sum total of these two sums being then deducted from the tashkees 
jummabundy, there will remain, for further appropriation, in the public 

exchequer . . ..Ninety lacks; 

though this amount, according to the present dangerous system of 
leaving the standing provincial militia in the power of naturally dis¬ 
affected Hindoo subjects, would only be on a par with the net corrected 
settlement of the year, as in ordinary concluded with, the land-holders. 

4th, Kurcha Sudder, the expense of the ruling local administra¬ 
tion, or of the capital, in contradistinction to that of Mofussil, or the 
country. In like manner as we were obliged to fix on certain data, to 
regulate the charges already detailed, so here too, we find ourselves 
necessitated to suppose in great part a new establishment which, though 
extremely different from the old, yet apparently is only indispensably 
so, to complete or carry into effect the universal reform, suggested by 
recurring to the true original, financial system of the Mogul empire. 

(1.) General Civil Department, without premiums, to determine 
whether a supreme legislative authority over all the British possessions 
on the Coast, should be vested in the deliberative Governments of 
Bengal or Madras; it will readily be admitted, that the, immediate 
exclusive power in the Northern Circars should hold of the latter. 
Time and experience must, in like manner, evince the expediency of 
single magistracy in all the offices of state influencing the conduct of, 
or capable of being influenced and disunited by, the intriguing natives. 
On this principle, we assume for data, that the general local adminis¬ 
tration of the tract of country now in question, is committed t6 the 
charge of two chiefs of at least 15 years standing in the Company's 
service ; the one resident at Masulipatam, having ordinary jurisdiction 
over the four southerly provinces; but in time of open war or of danger, 
to extend his authority to that of Oicacole, which is otherwise suppos¬ 
ed to be subject to a Superintendent of its own. These two provincial 
rulers to have the inspection and supreme immediate control over 
without interfering in the detail of duty assigned to any of the. subor¬ 
dinate departments classed under the heads. Financial, Judicial or Mili- 
tary. They are supposed, however, to make the Circuits of their districts 
at least once in the year, to hear complaints, redress grievauces, or, in 
general, to enforce the municipal laws existing; to regulate the form, 
with the conduct of interior administration; and to give them an in¬ 
terest in the true politico-economical management of the revenue which 
must be the secondary object to commerce of every European establish¬ 
ment in this countiy, they should be paid by a Commission not less 
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^ur- ^ ^ P®' cent, on the net amoant of the jummabundy, which boing 
iijcreased to one krore of rupees, will afford them a handsome income 
of a lack and a half of rupees, to be divided thus ; 

To the Chief of Masulipatam, as senior - - - - 80,0G0 

- - - - of Vizagapatam - - - . - - - - 70,000 

Further; as it may be of political consideration to make 
as many as possible of the servants employed in 
finance, interested in its administration and improve¬ 
ment; so one-half percent, more on the same capital 
may be distributed among the inferior Agents,imme- 
diately attached to the chiefships, (viz,) six Assistants, 
with an allowance of about 600 rupees per month 
each, besides the expectancy of preferment hereafter 
to be named ; tw^o head Surgeons, in receipt of 500 ; 
and as many Hindoo Dewans or Serishtedars, with 
400 rupees, making together, for the year, about - 60,000 


Or, in all, for the general Civil Establishment, a 
Commission of two per cent, on the annual settle¬ 
ment- estimated at Two lacks. 

Second. Financial.—The regulations and divisions of this depart¬ 
ment, have already in part been anticipated. Eight intendants or 
Collectors of the revenue, at least of seven years standing in the 
service, and after the first succession as an indispensable qualification, 
supposed to be versed in the Persian language, if not in one or more of 
the native Hindoo dialects, to have the exclusive local management of 
the several districts, as hereafter named, subject only to the supervision 
and control of their respective chiefs, (viz.) Four in the capitals of the 
four Southern Circars, of which each to compose a juidsdiction, all 
subordinate to Masulipatam, and the like number in the province of 
Cioacole, henceforth to be subdivided into so many portions of country 
dependant on Vizagapatam, Cossim Cotah, extending from Bajahmundry 
to the river of Boni of Bimlipatam, northerly, will form the first; 
Vizianagrum, from thence to the Gurry Ghuda.or river of Handiraba, the 
ancient boundary towards the dependencies of Vickeram Deo, and the 
actual one of the Havillee lauds, will constitute the second; Cicacole, 
to the river Peondy, inclusive of the three principalities of Nundepore, 
Kiuiedy, and Teckaly, to make the third; and Ganjam, or lohapoor, 
as formerly, to remain the fourth Collectorships. All these intendants, 
as mutual checks on each otheFs management, and the better to bo 
qualified for the two higher departments, to which they should have a 
certain prospect of succeeding according to respective adjudged merits, 
may he supposed locally interchanged among themselves every two 
years, and entitled to a Commission equally distribnted, of three per 
cent, on the annual jummabundy, which will afford an immediate 
income, capable perhaps largely to be increased, of 37,500 rupees to 
each individual per annum, or in ioto 3,00,000. But in a country where 
health and life are so precarious, it may be necessary to provide 
for the vacancy of such important oflSices as have been now described, 
as well as to ensure their active zealous discharge, by the appoint¬ 
ment and actual presence on the spot, of an apparent successor, 
who might also participate the burthen of inferior duties, such as 
superintendence of Adawluts, payment of the sebundy corps, &c., 
and thus become qualified by local residence, with gradual initiation 
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in the business of revenue, to occupy eventually, as principal, or locum 
tenem, the post of intendant. The situation and functions of these 
provincial Agents, supposed eight in number, would answer more nearly 
to the koteJ of the Moguls, under Tamerlane, than the Naib Nabob, or 
deputy of Hindostan, which, by a strange perversion of language in 
modern times, is made to signify a prince with regal prerogatives, when 
applied to Mussulman delegates, but is used rather as a term of reproach, 
in the designation of Europeans. Whatever denomination may be given 
to such a description of officers, being at least five years in the country, 
and acting two more, as probationers in finance, they may be deemed 
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competent to sucoead to a Golleotorship, the certain prospect of which 
might, in the mean time, reconcile them to the otherwise inadequate 


subsistence of 7,500 rupees each per annum> as in like manner an 
equal number of Assistants absolutely requisite for the eight iutendants. 
Sic in orig being ensured in the succession to the hate- 

lain, might be contented with an income of 
5,000 rupees, making together, one per cent, on tho estimated revenue, 
or 1,00,000; and reckoning one-half per cent, more to be divided among 
eight surgeons, at the rate of about 320 rupees monthly to each, with 
200 rupees to as many Dewans, attached to the several provincial 
establishments; then the whole expense of the proper financial de¬ 
partment, will be 4i per cent. Commission on one krore, or four and 
half lacks. 

Third. Judicial.—The charge necessary to be provided^for under 
this bead, is already actually incurred without any benefit to the State. 
All the petty officers employed in the Mussulman Courts are still 
e:fcisting, enjoy enaums of land in lieu of salary, but have been exoner¬ 
ated from all public duty, since the era of the Company's territorial 
administration; and what may appear incredible to foreign civilized 
nation^ no effective, regular, or formal judicial system, has been sub¬ 
stituted in the room of that, which, for seventeen successive years, 
hath been virtually suspended throughout all the Circars. Nevertheless, 
in crimmal cases, the zemindars and farmei-s, without any legal authority, 
or rather contrary to the most approved maxims of law and policy in¬ 
troduced, by the Moguls, and followed down to the period of British 
rule, have exercised, despotically and uncontrolled, the powers of civil 
magistracy, in punishing with death, dismemberment of limbs, or slavish 
personal la^ur; yet such is the habitual submissive indifference of the 
Hindoos, that whatever acta of cruelty or oppression have been, or may 
be, comiuitted under tho single arbiti’ary will o£ natives in office no 
complaints can ever be expected to bo brought forward against them by 
that people, though the same may not be altogether the case, with res¬ 
pect to the less timid Mahomedans, or such other classes of individuals 
as have, by an intercourse with Europeans, acquired a greater or lesser 
spirit of freedom. It is, however, only consistent with Christian humanity 
and liberal enlarged notions of civil jurisprudence, to rescue the more 
indigent, usefnl, docile, and numerous body of inhabitants, from the ty¬ 
ranny of uncertain law, or rather the yoke of brutal slavery, imposed by 
a raroof the most ignorant, violent despots, known by the imposing 
nominal ^stinctions of Eajahs, or native land-holders j and as they are 
supposed to bo under their own ordinations, as handed down in the Mus¬ 
sulman or ludmn codes formally, let them be so virtually and invariably. 
Mcording to the latter and spint of tho text, as interpreted by onlight- 
oned Judges presiding over regularly instituted Courts, subject to tho 
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control of the sovereign authority, but not wholly to be at the mercy 
of the single capricious will of depraved and generally illiterate fellow- 
subjects, in zemindary offices. When such a reform takes place, then 
will be seen re-established, and as before, predominant, the SSudder 
Outcherry Adawlut of the Mahomedans, tempered by the lenient influ¬ 
ence of superior British administration. 

It might be attended with some extraordinary expense, as page¬ 
antry is the very soul of every Oriental Government, commanding due 
respect both at home and abroad, if, in the Circars, the charge wei'e not 
already amply provided for, besides the subsistence of land allowed to 
the lesser officers, in a pension of a lack of rupees continued gratui¬ 
tously, and at present worse than uselessly, to the family of Hussein 
All Khan, the last Aumildar appointed under the Nizamis authority. 
That the actual representative of this man, should be wholly unfit in his 
own person, to execute the honorary, consequential, judicial employment 
henceforth to be conferred on him, in order to relieve himself from the 
reproach of eating the bread of idleness, and the public from the burden 
of funiishingit, is no more than what occurs in all the greater and lesser 
departments of perhaps every existing native Government of Hindostan; 
Naibs or deputies, with the whole train of inferior Agents judiciously 
selected, and requiring only small allowances, are everywhere the real 
effective instruments; while the principal, in almost every instance, is 
the most pageant drone of state. As it is chiefly to curb tho licentious 
depravity of the lower classes of foreigners of every denomination, 
native mariners, and mongrel Christians or Mahomedans inhabiting or 
itinerant on the sea coasts, and unrestrained in their conduct either by 
religion or morality, that the exercise of a high criminal judicature 
is more particularly wanting; so, oue Supreme Court at Masulipatam, 
with another subordinate to it at Vizagapatam, under the immediate 
control of the two chiefs of those places, would be all that is necessary, 
while in civil disputes the Superinteiideuts of the Dewanuy Adawlttts 
might be referred to, when the more ordinary simple mode of arbitrar 
tion through the cauzy molavies, pundits, or others, proved dissatisfac¬ 
tory. The expense of such an inotitatioii is, as hath been observed, 
already largely provided for in the pension continued to the sons of 
Hussein Ali, who will most assuredly think the trouble to bo imposed 
on them, amply repaid in honour and consequence, without requiring 
any additional pecuniary emolument to that which they piossess from 
the Company's hitherto unmerited bounty annually, of rupees one lack. 

4tb. Military.—Considering the greatestablishmentof troops allow¬ 
ed already under the head of sobundy, more might be thought useless 
for internal defence ; but a standing regular force for the same purnose, 
seems also necessary, either to garrison the principal forts, or to keep 
in perfect obedience and awe, tho most turbulent of the natives, as well 
as the whole militia of the country. The number and expense of the 
disciplined corps actually stationed in the Circars, might be the same in 
futui*e, (viz.) 200 effective Europeans, trained to the use of artillery, with 
two battalions of 750 seapoys each, for the garrison of Masulipatam; 
two battalions of tho latter, in cantonments at Ellore, and the like num¬ 
ber equally divided between Vizagapatam and Ganjam, in readiness 
for service. Tho body of seapoy infantry, however, thus amounting 
to 4,500, instead being raised on the spot, disperaed as usual in the 
business of the collections, attached to the soil, unruly, undisciplined, 
and under the influence of the zomindai'S, should bo altogether drawn 
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from the Carnatic, and if possible, composed of that class of soldiers 
born and bread in our own camps, under the denominations of Pariahs. 
These are held in abomination by, and never incorporated with, the 
other castes, and have therefore a mutual antipathy to each other, which 
might be of use to subjecting both to the rule of a foreign Government; 
while the indiscriminate use of animal and vegetable diet, renders them 
in eveiy respect the fittest to follow the military profession, as they 
can never be in danger, while they can otherwise keep the field, of 
being famished for want of provisions, like the more scrupulous warlike 
ti'ibe of Rajepoots, who live chiefly on rice. Allowing an expense, as 
now incurred under this head, inclusive of hospital charges, the.amount 
per annum will be about - - . - rupees six and half lacks. 

5th. Fortifications.—To determine the disbursements necessary 
to be made for these, it may be proper to describe their situation and 
number. 

Innicondah, iu the province of Guntoor, on the frontiers of the 
Carnatic Payengaut, towards Kerpah; and Coudapillee, the capital of 
the Oircar of the same name, on the confines of the Nizamis territory of 
Commamet, are both fortified hills in the old Indian style, of great 
strength and extent, serving as places of rendezvous for the militia, oi' 
as an asylum for the inhabitants, in case of an invasion, and forming at 
the same time, very important outposts, capable of being defended 
each by a hundred men, against an army of thousands ; for the securi¬ 
ty of treasure or stores, as well as to the stop the progress of an enemy. 
Ganjam, near the northern extremity of the Civcars, on the sea 
coast, but beyond the reach of annoyance from shipping is a small 
pentagon fort, on plain ground, which with a garrison of one thousand 
men, ably commanded, and tolerably provided with ammunition and 
provisions, might hold out a regular siege for a month, even against a 
formidable armament, and might defy for ever any Indian force likely 
to be brought against it. Bub Masulipatam is the grand, and, with a 
few improvements, may be termed, inexpugnable bulwark of the Oircars, 
supposing it well furnished, and resolutely defended by 5,000 troops, 
such as may bo drawn in two days from the regular or irregular mili¬ 
tary corps in the neighbourhood. It is nearly of an oblong figure, 802 
yards by 600, situated in the midst of salt morass, close to an inlet 
or canal, which, opening a communication with the sea and the Kistna, 
enlarges the means of defence, without exposing the works to an im¬ 
mediate naval attack, as no ships can come within the reach of cannon 
shot, nor can any approaches be made on the land side, unless between 
the north and east points of the compass, and from the month of 
December to May. It was from the last-mentioned quarter, favoured 
by a cluster of sand hills on the beach, at the distance of 800 yards, 
that Colonel Porde attacked and carried the place; but the present 
excellent web ditch which surrounds it, had not then entirely been 
formed: still, however, the defences on this side are incomplete. 
The bastions are too far asunder. The rampart is too low, and 
not thick enough so admit of an occasional battery to be opened from 
the curtains; while the revetment is too slender to bear any additional 
weight of earth, by greater height or breadth. After all, notwithstand¬ 
ing the advantage of a very extensive area, a few casements might be 
necessary to shelter the troops within, and a counter exterior ditch^ 
similar to that now used as a navigable canal on the west side of the 
fort, would be of vast importance on the east, especially as by the 
[VoL. II.] 32 
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ordinary charge ^of all the fortifications, interior buildings, mounting 
artillery, magazines, &o., may bo stated, on a medium of years, annually 
at Rupees - . . .. one lack. 

Which, with all the preceding charges, civil, financial, judical, and 
military, make the total of Sudder expenses - - - - fifteen lacks. 

Leaving a clear net balance in the public treasury of 
Rupees . ... ^seventy-five lacks. 

But if to these sevoml articles of disbursements be added, 

Gth. Pecuniary gratuity, or acknowledgment, conditionally to be 
paid to the present Nizam, and amounting to Rupees, annual, of 

geven lacks* 

inclusive of two lacks, or the reversionary possession of Guntoor, in 
consequence of the death of Bazalut Jung;^ then the actual receipts of 
the Company's exchequer, or free yearly income of all the Northern 
Ciroars, after deduction of every ordinary expense necessary to bo 
incurred, will be reduced to. Rupees.sixty-eight lacks. 

It is not however to be imagined, that the whole of this sum can 
n »T L A be withdrawn from the general circulation, 

ro Sion o nvos men . remitted as an annual tribute in specie 

to the superior Government of Port St, George, although it falls rather 
short of the supposed revolving gain, on a balance of trade, within the 
same tract of the country and period of time; thirty lacks of the amount, 
have been assigned for the commercial exports to Europe, which are 
indispensably necessary to support or realize the estimated territorial 
revenue, and as the English pay their proportion of the investment 
from the landed income of the Uircars, while foreigners alone can be 
expected to furnish bullion, so the share of either, must be ascertained 
in order to determine the surplus of cash that may be sent to the 
Presidency, without any injurious diminution of the provincial ourroncy. 
If, as had been aJready observed, half of all the cottou-inanufaoturod 
cloths made in the course of the year for European markets, have ever 
reached England, such instances have been extremely rare; most fre¬ 
quently, the proportion has not exceeded a quarter; and wo are sure 


* At the ond of tbo Pnsoileo year 1180, when tho Nuam took possession of tho Oun* 
tpor Ciroar, there was duo to him, on bslnnoo from tho Company, on acconnt of his annual 
stipend of firo lacks of rapoes, oaloulated exactly to tho 1st of Octolw 1780, the sum of 
14,24,833 rupees. For the two following years, until the period of Baxalnt Jung’s death, 
in October 1782, ten lacks more should be add^ to this debt; but from tho a^^regatoof 
both sums is to bo deducted a demand of current pagodas 68,438, or Unpees 2,22,038 on 
the deceased, arising on balance of account in favour of tbo Company, for stores, Ao., fur* 
uishod for tho dofonco of Guntoor, to bo repaid from the yearly revenue, and then tbo net 
amount owing to the Nizam will be 22,02,800 mpoos. Now, as the rents in the Circor in 
question (being according to the Jumma Kauroil or standard ossostmon^ about 12 lacks por 
annum) forming a mean between tho jummabundy and gross oolloctious, wero actually 
levied by and realized to his highness for the same period of two years, through the 
Company's favour in withdrawing their troops, with only a deduction of two lacks, paid in 
all that time to Bazalut Jung j so it may bo said, that tho Nizam's debt hath already been 
more thou dosoryodly Hquidatod. But supposing tho revsuuo of those two years gratui¬ 
tously given up* on the ground that it is pro{>er1y an affair to bo settled between the son, 
successor of tho Nabob of Adoni, and bis uncle, then, as a differenoo of five lacks arises 
yearly against the Nizam while in possessiou of Quntoor, after his brother's demise, on a 
comparison of the valued rent of the Circar, with the pecuniary gratuity to be paid by the 
Company in Octobor 1784, only a balance of about 12 laoks, sgreeaUe Ui tM letter of 
the treaty of 17^, would remain cltiS, and tti the beginning of 17^, the wbolo debt must 
b© virtually and a^olutoly cancelled, entailing thenceforth a peshoush^f dvo lacks per 
annum on his highness, to be accounted for with the honourable Company. 
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//.] MEANS OF PRITATE REMITTANCE. 

ipiibeing within bounds, iu stating the annual medium of the Company's 
commerce for the last seventeen years, at ten lacks of rupees, or one- 
third of the whole estimated produce. The remainder, unequally divided 
between the Dutch, French, Danes and Portuguese, through the inability 
or disiuclinatiou of the English to increase their own investment, hath 
been so far beneficial to the country, iu having brought into it an 
equivalent in specie, excepting a very small amount imported by the 
Agents of the former nation for home consumption in spices and copper. 
It may be true that the greater part of the sum requisite for the provi¬ 
sion of goods thus allotted for foreigners, was furnished from the sottle- 
inouts of Madras and Bengal, as affording a means of remittance to Eng¬ 
land for the fortunes of individuals there; but the advantage hath been 
in effeot the same, in keeping up the revenues and manufactures of 
the Circars. 

A very important question here suggests itself, as to the policy or 
^ probable eflBcaoy of the late Act of Parlia- 

oanao p va rom anco. jp restraining British subjects in India 

from giving such pecuniary or mercantile supplies to other European 
nations, even when our Company (for there is no provisional clause) 
cauuot purchase cargoes for their proper ships, or will not accept the 
means of doing it, on terms of mutual convenience from their servants 
abroad, who with the loss of health, and the labour of many years, may 
have acquired a very disproportionate compensation in personal wealth, 
which they arc anxious to realize at home, and thus accumulate the 
general stock of national riches. Our laws, we are taught to consider 
as the perfection of reason, and, therefore, must iu every instance, com¬ 
mand due respect; and certainly the one now under consideration, was 
adopted by the legislature on principles as pure, as the limitations and 
objects might have appeared laudable, to the original advisers, for 
whoso benefit it was no doubt intended, by obliging foreigners to bring 
bullion into the country, or contract the scale of their commerce, with 
the view of lessening the competition of sales in Europe. But if its 
wisdom or general good bo not apparent, and universally acknowledged 
within the sphere of its operation ; if it should be deemed illiberal and 
impolitic with respect to the other nations, as imposing an invidious, 
unprofitable restriction on their trade, which may provoke a retaliation 
in the way of farther prohibitions in receiving the re-exports of Great 
Britain ; and especially, if it be found to militate against the private in¬ 
terests, natural views, and reasonable claim of a whole society of neces¬ 
sary Agents iu a remote corner of the world, some of whom are to enforce 
its execution as a legal check upon all > then we might venture to foretel, 
that it will iu the fii*8t place, be evaded, and iu the next, become obsolete 
or wholly disregarded, until finally expunged from our Statute Books, 
on the same principles as lately brought al^ut the repeal of some other 
penal laws, antiquated and dormant. Indeed, from the glaring in¬ 
effectual provisions of the present act, to accomplish its apparent pur¬ 
pose, it may perhaps have been intended to be classed among the num¬ 
ber of those recently made for the Government of this country, acknow¬ 
ledged by the framers themselves to be proposed only for temporary 
expedience, or by way of experiment, until the lights of time, with a more 
perfect understanding of facts and local circumstances, evince the pro¬ 
priety, or the reverse, of giving them further stability. The truth is, so 
many openings occur for evasion, that this or any similar law must prove 
altogether nugatory, unless it can be first made manifest to ordinary 

[Vot. IL] 32 i 
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COI33prehension, that more benefit will acorhe to the State and indivi¬ 
duals, from its actual operations, than virtual suspension; at the same 
time, that any loans in money, transfer of merchandize, or credit by 
bills to foreigners is interdicted to British subjects residing in India, 
the whole scope of such mercantile intercourse is left open to those in¬ 
dividuals, who after having acquired fortunes here, have returned to 
Europe, and are wilhng to realize their wealth at home, by giving 
dmfts on their Agents abroad, in favour of adventurers of other 
nations; and while the prohibition of supplying goods extends only 
to European traders, without any immediate or indirect connection 
among themselves, the intelligent Hindoo may step in as mediator, in 
the capacity of merchant or broker, and administer to the wants of 
both; nay, it seems a matter of legal uncertainty, whether there may 
not be a direct communication between the principals, the way of 
respondentia loans or bottomry payment of money for bills of exchange 
on Europe, and sales of merchandize by public auction, or from open 
warehouses in authorized markets, where a discrimination cannot bo 
made of the nation, character, or employers of the buyers. Such being 
the presumed errors in the principle, and deficiencies in the provisions 
of the Act here alluded to, as to authorize anticipation of its speedy 
repeal, and supposing at the same time a change in the Company's 
policy, by which their servants abroad will be permitted to remit private 
fortunes through their proper always preferable channel; then we 
might venture with political certairfty, to estimate the future propor¬ 
tion of English investment to be provided in the Cirears at eighteen 
lacks of rupees annually, and out of the balance of fifty lacks which 
after that deduction, would still remain unappropriated in the public 
exchequer from the current revenue, four-fifths might constantly, with 
the utmost safety, convenience and expediency, be remitted in specie or 
in grain, as the yearly tribute of the dependent provinces to the pro¬ 
tecting superior Government of Fort St. George. 

To conclude this division of our subject relative to Finance, in 
■ . , , „ general it may be observed, that nothing is 

more easy, just, or necessary, than to reduce 
to universal practice, and give full effect to the whole system, as here 
rudely sketched in all its parts. It is only simply recurring to the 
ancient institutions of the country, following their order and spirit in 
the establishment or definition of the civil rights of persons and of 
things, as connected with revenue. These institutions, universally ac¬ 
knowledged to be founded in policy, moderation and equity, are deeply 
engraved on the minds of the more enlightened natives, revered by a 
great majority of the commonalty ; and in their scope, design, and ten- 
dency, are manifestly calculated for the good of all, by enlarging or 
securing, according to a fixed invariable, equitable standard, the tenures 
of real or personal property, immunities, privileges, with the recom¬ 
pense of bodily lal^ur, to be enjoyed by the more useful classes of 
society employed in agriculture or manufactures ; by realizing to the 
zemindars or intermediate land-holders to their utmost legal extent, 
certain supposed rights and advantages hitherto e<^uivocal, indefinite, 
and precariously attached, agreeable to the capricious will of ruling 
despots, to their respective offices of receivers or farmers general of the 
rents, and reserving only for the sovereign the bare rightful, indubita¬ 
ble, legal dues indispensably necessary on the most economical scale, 
for the support of the best, most lenient, and in true ingenuous belief. 
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Comparatively with adjacent 
States. 


Governmenfc, to the great masa of the people, comparatively 
with any of the past or still existing states to be found throughout the 
wide extending realms of Asiatic dominion. 

Relative Power. 

The great political importance of the Northern Circars is not alone 
to be estimated by the intrinsic or relative 
value of territoiy on the foundations of re¬ 
venue and commerce, but must always de¬ 
pend, more or less, on comparative power, which, by way of contra¬ 
distinction may be termed contingent, worthy only to be determined by 
ascertaining the facility with internal means of defence, either natural or 
artificial, joined to collateral aids, easily derived however from the supe¬ 
rior neighbouringsettlements, in virtue of a fortunately centrical position, 
the whole calculated on a comparison with the power, situation, and cir¬ 
cumstances of surrounding States, or such as are likely to act offensively. 
We have already exhibited in some detail, though irregularly, the pro¬ 
per interior resources of the country, and shall again occasionally touch 
on them, as well as bring to view the nature and extent of extraneous 
assistance alluded to j but more particularly in this place, it is our inten¬ 
tion to tako <i> short political survey of the nations around, naturally 
inimical to, and capable of, annoying the Circars, in order to form a 
sufficient accurate idea of the effective force of these, compared with the 
probable occasions of resistance in the event of a foreign invasion, thence 
deducing the real permanent security of territorial possession. 

First.—The rudely formed aristocratioal republic of the Mahrattas 

MahraUa.ofPooi.ah. compreheusiye 

description, their dominions may be said to 
extend from east to west on the parallel of 214 ° north lat. froiri 
Piply on the Soobanroeka falling into the Bay of Bengal to Broach, 
towards the mouth of the Nerbudda, in the Gulph of Cambay, stretch¬ 
ing full 16 degrees of longitude across the Peninsula, and from south to 
north near the meridian of Cape Comorin, or about 77® east long, from 
the forks of the Kistna, to Salpee, on the banks of the Jumna, ten 
degrees of latitude, consisting of the Soubahs of the Jugeral Maliva and 
Khandees ; two-thirds of that of Aurungabad, one-half of Bejapoor, as 
conquered by the Moguls : an equal portion of Berar, of Beder and of 
Orissa, with a few pergunnahs of Allahabad and Agra; the whole 
comprising an area of about 260,000* square geographic miles, yielding 
a yearly income, at the utmost calculation, with chout from neighbour¬ 
ing states, of four and a half krore of rupees. But of this, the share 
allotted to the Koking Bramiu empire of Poonab, raised on the ruins 
of that of Sattarah, in 1750, on the death of the 2nd Sahoojee Bhosla of 
the Sunkur^ Kehtery tribes, together with the jagheer and almost in¬ 
dependent inheritances of a great number of inferior chiefs, all of the 
former race, and therefore acknowledging the Peshwa as their head, 

* There being no coi^ct map of Hindoatan, or of any of its states,excepting the British 
p^sessions, it is impossible to specify with accuracy the square contents, taking however 
the whole country as laid down by European geographers at 1,116,000 square miles, and 
mth greater precision allowing to the Deccan south of the rivers Nerbuddah and Mahanud- 
dy, and ciroumscrib^ by the ocean on all its other aides an area of 410,000 square miles, 
we have endeavored to allot to each subdivision of territory described, its portion of super¬ 
ficial measure, which though perhaps not very correct in itself, may yet be sufficiently so 
for of political arithmetic, to compare the extent of one state with that of another, 

rotmhlin nf dominions collectively, are rather of greater extent than the 

PwfMsia dismemberment, and with all its feudatory dopendoncios 
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situated at the distance of 500 miles from the Oircars, beyond the 
territory of Nizam Ali, does not actually exceed one-half. The 
other moiety of country and revenue is divided between rulers of a 
different caste, who have virtually dominions, views, and interests 
wholly distinct, alien, often hostile to their nominal sovereign, and 
can scarcely ever be united in the same causes. Of these, Futty 
Sing Giiicawar, a Mahratta Kajepoot, enjoys a third of the Soubah of 
Gujerat; Soindea claiming descent from the same tribe, and Holcar, 
o£ the Dutteaour Sooder, or fourth class, divide between them almost 
equally, Mulua and Khandees, with the recent addition of some of the 
perguunahs of Agra, conquered by tho former, and Moodajee Bhosla, a 
branch of the depressed family of Satterah, under the nominal designa¬ 
tion of Samaputty or Oommander-in-Chief of the Mahratta armies, 
rules in the name of Ihs son Ragoojie, in full sovereignty, one half of 
Berar; and collects to a muckassa or tribute from the Nizam of a 

moiety of the rental of the other half is in 
Bic m ong. possession, in violation of the English rights, 

of an equal portion of Orissa; pretends to a kind of feudal superiority 
over a part of Gundwannah called Gurrah, lying to the north of tho 
Nei'budda, heretofore annexed to Malva, and forming the inheritance 
of Nizam and Boorham Shah, together with that of tho districts of 
Ruttenpoor or Chatessgur, as also their dependencies of Sumblurepoor, 
&c., making part of Jehar Cund, or the jungly country of Bundoo or 
Battah, united by Alemgeer to the Soubah of Allahabad, and more re¬ 
cently seized as a free conquest by Bembajeo, the younger brother of 
Moodajee. 

Among these greater chieftains, denominated of the same nation, 
it is alone the dominions of the last mention- 
Of Nagporo. Quaallest connection with 

the Northern Circars. The superficial contents of the whole country 
may be computed at 60,000* square miles, and thinly inhabited, pro¬ 
ducing a revenue of one krore of rupees, which is sufficient to maintain 
a body of 20,000 horse of every kind ; and yet, in time of peace, from 
the extreme of Hindoo parsimony, add a surplus of 50 lacks yearly to 
the hoarded treasure. But of this territory, it is only the division of 
Orissa, or Cuttack, that immediately borders on and touches any part 
of the British possessions. This province, at tho distance of 600 miles 
from tho capital of Nagpore, extends along the sea-coast in the Bay of 
Bengal, about 200 miles from Malond, the northern boundaiy of 
Gan jam, on the Ghilca lake, to Pihley, at the mouth of the Sooban- 
reeka ; the southern limits of Midnaporo, dependent on Bengal, 
and on a medium being about 40 miles inland, should comprise an 
area of 80,000 square miles, yielding from a hustebood, in the 
beginning of the present century, 22,58,000 rupees, including a net 
jumraabuudy of 13,94,522, lately increased to sixteen lacks, of which 
one-balf is remitted as a yearly tribute to Moodajee, after defraying 
the expoDse of a militaiy establishment of 5,000 horse, besides the 
ordinary sebundy and charges of civil Government. It is divided al¬ 
most in equal portions from west to east, by the great river Mahanuddy 
which, taking its rise in latitude 22® north, among the hills separating 
Khandeas from Berar, and after running a course east southerly of 700 
miles, empties itself at False Point, or Coojung, in 20^® North latitude. 


• About tbc extent of tbo Grand Dutoby of Lithuan’a, in Poland. 
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east of the provincial capital, passing close on the north side to 
the walls of Barrowbutty, its oblong square indefensible citadel, of 12 
tower bastions. Besides the disadvantage which Cuttack laboui’s under 
in being so remotely detached from the central force of Government, it 
is wholly and absolutely cut off from Berav on the west by the districts 
of Jeharcund, under the dominion of Bembajee, on this side its frontier, 
from Gooinsur, the most northerly point of the dependencies of Gaiijam, 
to Gongapoor, near the southern extreme of Chutea. Nagpore, subject 
to Bengal, does not exceed 160 miles. In that whole extent, however, 
along a mountainous, barbarous, unhealthy tract of country, there are 
scarcely three passes which can be termed practicable for an army; 
while Coppertongee, the easiest or most frequented, leading to the banks 
of the Mahanuddy, could not admit, as generally described, of a passage 
for any wheel carriages. But if troops bo once introduced into the 
province, a doable frontier on either side towards the British domi¬ 
nions, of at least 300 miles, is for the most part wholly defence¬ 
less, and exposed to depredation; so that however paradoxical 
the proposition may seem, yet, in the present case, it is demon¬ 
stratively -true, that to realize by possession, and extend our ter¬ 
ritorial rights over that portion of Orissa which now very inconve¬ 
niently interrupts the land communication between Bengal and the 
Circars, would literally in fact lessen the nocossary line of defence 
against the attack of a neighbouring enemy: nevertheless, as hath 
been already observed, on the side of Gan jam an invasion is never to 
be apprehended from the Mahrattas, though they have found means 
improperly to possess themselves of some pergunuahs lying to the south 
of the natural barrier of Manickpatam, on the tongue of land between 
the sea and Chilca, at the same time, that this lake, narrowed to a point 
by the boundaiy northern hills of Cioacole, widens and extends forty 
miles towards the centre of Cuttack, laying the whole country open to 
an attack by water from the English settlements. 

Though in general description it might be observed, and from local 

- . , ^ r •, ignorance pass unnoticed, that the two pro- 

Kajopooteof Jaharcuna. Goouda- 

wannah imperfectly reduced, and annexed to Berar by the emperor 
Alemgeer, now governed by Moodajee, form actually an adjoining for¬ 
eign frontier, as running parallel inland to the north-west side of the 
Oircar of Cicacole and Kajahmundry and having no formidable well 
known State between, yet in the present estimate of relative power in¬ 
herent in the British territories, comparatively with those ai*ound na¬ 
turally inimical or capable of giving annoyance, we cannot admit of the 

f eographioal precision or political justuess of the remark. Theinterme- 
iato parting these collateral districts, and which may very properly in 
future be called Jeharcund, though that name hitherto hath been exclu¬ 
sively applied to Chateesgur, &o., running in the same direction north 
of Mahomeddy, forms not only by nature an insurmountable barrier 
against invasions from either side, but is inhabited by a warlike savage 
race of aboriginal Hindoos under their native princes, for the most part 
perfectly independent. The whole country equally mountainous, pooir, 
ill watered, unhealthy, and thinly peopled, extends in length, from the 
last-mentioned river to the Godavari, in a line, nearly south-west, 200 
miles, and in breadth, from the conquered plains of Cicacole, &c., west¬ 
erly to the nearest ascertained limits of Burar, on a medium veiy little 
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if at all short, of eighty; thus comprehending an area of 16,000* square 
miles. It is usually described as divided longitudinally by seven high, 
impassable ranges of hills, forming a great number of valleys, under 
their respective chieftains of the Warrior Coy war, or Gondwannah 
tribe, all of the Kajepoot or Khetery caste, among which, those of Kulah- 
indi, Bustar, and Rumpa, entirely free towards the frontier of the Mar- 
rattas, and of Kitnedy, Nundapore, Golconda, and Cottapillee, partially 
subject to the English Government, are the most considerable. The 
revenue is chiefly paid in kind, and cannot exceed in the gross, by any 
tolerable well-founded calculation, fifteen lacks of rupees, for besides that, 
the commonalty are uncivilized, fudolent, and stupid, being very much 
afilicted with those wens of the throat, called goitres in Europe, they 
carry on little or no coinmerce, and lauds so elevated, in the more sterile 
regions are but in small part watered by the Siffry, the only river pro¬ 
per to the country, and which taking its rise from an inland Ohilca or 
lake, as pretty correctly laid down by D^Anville, in the districts of 
Kalahiudi, unites with the Godaveri, about 20 coss higher up than 
Polaveram, between Rumpa and Rahapillee, after having traversed the 
principal valley of Bustar. The people in general, althougli rude and 
barbarous, may yet be denominated warlike, as they have always distin¬ 
guished themselves bold persevering champions of the great law of 
nature. Being driven to their wild unwholesome fastness, among the 
mountains, they frequently descend in harvest time, into the lov^ lands, 
to dispute the produce of their ancient rightful inheritance with the 
present possessors, but their incursions are desultory and simply im¬ 
pelled, by the pressing want of subsistence; for as the sea air is as fatal 
to their temperament, as that of the hills is to the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring plains, the idea of a permanent conquest, even if they 
could conceive a possibility of effecting it, would be as foreign to their 
purpose as, on the counterpart, it is to be exploded by a civilized state, 
as inhuman, ungenerous, and unprofitable. 

On the other hand, this tract of inhospitable country, has in all 
ages proved an insuperable obstacle to the union of the two nations of 
Oria and Gondwannah, or reciprocally to the invasions of either. It 
has been described as 80 miles in breadth from the inland frontier of 
Cioacole to that of Berar, bub this distance is to be understood in a 
straight lino, and geographic measure. Following the ordinary course of 
the only practicable roads, it extends at least 120 British miles, which 
are equivalent to 200, either with respect to time or the fatigue of 
marching on the same space of level ground ; and with this circum¬ 
stance, considering the difficulties of passing through uninhabited jun¬ 
gles, over rugged hills, and deep water-courses, surrounded by pathless 
forests, deserts, or valleys, alone luxuriant from a poisonous atmosphere, 
it must be regarded as one of the strongest natural barriers existing. 
Accordingly, it is only traversed once in the driest season of the year, 
from the month of February to May, by those Tartar wandering 
carriers, the Lomballies, as in like manner, such instruments would be 
found to penetrate a rock of iron, to gratify the craving necessities of 
humanity. These adventures have as yet, however, only explored two 
passes in the whole length of the great mountainous ridge, extending 
from the Godaveri to the Mahanuddy, the one direct from Chanda to 
Cicacole, the other oblique from Chateesgur, by the way of Kalahindi, 


# Nearly the dimensions of Switzerland, including tho Alpine State? of the Qrisons 
and Valais. 
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uniting at the famous gaut of SaloOr, or Satireaoca; though the 
latter hath also an extremely difiSioult communication with the districts 
of Kimedy. It was through either of these inlets, at the instigation 
and under the guidance of the Jaepoor Rajah, then harrassed by the 
merciless Vizieram Rauze, that a body of Mahrattas was introduced in 
1764, into the Ciroars, to combat the weak ill-established militaiy force 
of the French; more than one-half of the invaders fell a sacrifice to the 
noxious air of the hills, in effecting their passage, and the remainder, 
feeble or disheartened, rather than hazard returning the same way, 
adopted the desperate resolution of making a prodigious Cirouit through 
unfrequented routes, in order to Cross the Godaveri, with the risk of 
being intercepted by the provincial troops, and perhaps after all, of not 
discovering a practicable ford; they however, miraculously escaped the 
one, and succeeded, in a remarkably dry season near Rajahmundry, in 
finding the other> by which a few hardy individuals were enabled to 
gain their homes, to spread the terrors of the dangers they encountered, 
and intimidated for ever, their countrymen, from attempting the like 
rash, deadly expedition, on any future occasion* 

btriotly speaking, the Ciroars of EUore and Oondapillee, between 
Moguls ot Golcouda. ritera Godaveri and iCistna, are the only 

ones of the five, exposed to immediate in- 
vaaion from an adjoining inland power; and this is the Nizam who 
holda formally from the emperor Shah Allum, the Sonbahdarry or 
Government general of such parts of all the six Soubahs of the Deooan as 
have not been otherwise alienated in perpetuity, and. still rules virtually, 
though not wholly independent, a very extensive country, which 
henceforth should regain its ancient metropolitan names of Hydra- 
bad or Goloonda. From Comrnamet, the boundary province for 100 
miles on the east, towards the British territories, it stretches almost 
due west along the north bank of the Kistna, 260 miles to Solapoor, 
near the forks of that river; and in like manner, on both sides of the 
Godavari, in a north-west direction, about 350 miles to the celebrated 
fortress of Dowlatabad, from which, in a line nearly south to the most 
westerly point before indicated on the Kistna, full 200 miles. A 
chain of distant fortifications forma a very ineffectual barrier on tha 
side of the Mahrattas of Poonah, who, besides levying a ohoub from 
toe neighbouring Ciroars, have penetrated far within the described 
frontier, and possess a,lternately, with the nominal proprietor of the 
whole, many fertile districts. The lands situated to the north of 
Godaveri, make little more than a narrow border, except where en- 
larged towage the middle by ^|?,%(acoe88ion of fifty-two pergnnnaha 
^ Berar, subject to a mockassjKl^ 50 per cent, of the rental paid to 
Moodaje Bhosla j and as to tl^pujedarries of Adoni and Eanool. 
usuaUy reckoned among the dependencies of the Nizamub, though 
south of the Kistna, they are altogether free, or if otherwise rather m- 
oonvement mcumbranoes on the lord paramount, who gives them pro- 
teotio^ than any addition to his political strength. Beckoning, how- 

kI w a territory actually ruled in form, or fn fact, 

by Nizam Ali, it cannot be estimated at less than 70,000* tqaare miles 
including one-third^f the Soubahof Hydrabad, as conquered by Alem- 

with one-half of Beder and Berar, 

with the Circsra of Kalburga, Raiohore, Adoni, a nd Nundeol, formerly 

ia ** “d political importance, to the estates of Morooo(i, 

[VOL. II.] 
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C/.t\s^^e Soubah of Bejapoor. But being from situation or 
Grovernment^j^xx^iiost entirely deprived of the benefits of commerce; the 
soil for the most part, rocky, barren, and badly watered; all the inhabit¬ 
ants wretchedly poor, oppressed under the intolerance, tyranny or 
weakness of innumerable Mussulman despots; subject to no restraints, 
from the nominal superior, yet too feeble, to resist any foreign invasion ; 
the utmost gross yearly revenue that can be extorted from the native 
Hindoos, by stripes, military execution, and the moat wanton, inhuman, 
personal cruelties, does not exceed a krore of rupees, of which only one 
half is paid into the public exchequer, after payment of the Mahratta 
chout defalcations, of intermediate Agents, and immense jageer appro¬ 
priations (including those of Zufferull Dowlah, late Nabob of Niermnl, 
now removed to the Soubahdarry of Elichpoor) bestowed in favour of 
individuals, not in general from choice so much as the necessity of shar¬ 
ing the spoils of ill-gotten dominions, weakly ruled, with inferior coad¬ 
jutors, and who therefore not only participate the sovereign authority, 
but for the most part assume a refractory, rebellious independence. 
With this moiety, however, of the nominal territorial income of the 
Naiemut; and supporting an union of all the dependent jageerdars, 
a military force of 46,000 men, under every description of cavalry, 
infantry, or disengaged sebundy, may be supported on a scanty 
peace establishment, and might be collected, on any very pressing 
emergency affecting the general interests, for the interior defence 
of the country, and yet leave, after defraying the expense of civil 
Government, on a scale of economy almost impracticable for any 
Mussulman despot to adopt, as much as in ten years of tranquillity 
would accumulate to a sum sufficient to maintain, with field extra¬ 
ordinaries, an army of ten thousand undisciplined horse and foot, 
equally divided for a twelvemonth beyond the national frontier. Ou 
the whole, and in plain, undisguised truth, according to an individnars 
opinion, considering the rapid decline of the power of Nizam Ali, who, 
in an inglorious administration of twenty-three years, hath lost, by 
three successive encroachments of his neighbours, the Mahrattas, 
Hyder, and the British two-thirds of his dominions, acquired by the 
murder of his brother, instead of dreading any attack on the Circars, 
from this quarter ; which, as taking the lion by the paw, viewing the 
situation of Masulipatam, would be easily repelled by half the provin- 
cial force, the sudden annihilation of the Subahdar himself, and in him 
the destruction of the poor equivocal remains of the Mogul empire in 
the Deccan, affecting more or less the actual balance of political interests, 
these are events more to be apprehewJad, and, as such, to be regretted or 
prevented, if it were not treason agaf^ Hhe natural rights of mankind to 
take any measures to impede a rev^ which might afford at least a 
momentary respite to a great portion of the Hindoo inoffensive race, 
from the intolerable yoke of Mahomedan slavery. 

Notwithstanding, however, the apparent security of all these pro¬ 
vinces, relatively to the power of bordering 
Mahomodans of Mysore. foreign principalities, it may be urged that 

Guntoor, as lying to the south of the Kistna, and though not touching, 
yet so nearly adjoining to the Mysorean dominions of Kerpa, being at 
the same time, from maritime situation on the Coast of Coromandel, an 
object of such prodigious importance to the present ruler of the Bala- 
gaut country, and more especially to our rivals the French, who must 
benefit by the acquisition, in proportion as the British loss would be 
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or irretrievable by the dismemberment; we repeat, it may be 
urged, that this Circar is exposed to great and imminent danger of inva¬ 
sion from the enterprize of a barbarous, ambitious, and formidable 
neighbour, while he is under the influence or protection of an European 
force. The elevated regions composing the usurped or conquered estates 
of Hyder (recently devolving by inheritance on his elder son, Tutteh 
Ali Khan, better known by his infant Takeer name of Tippoo Sultaun) 
comprehending the greater part of the ancient Indian empire of Canara 
or Bijenagur, or, according to the Mogul divisions, excepting a few Cir- 
cars, the whole of the Soubah of Rajepoor situated to the south of the 
Kistna, including the Carnatic Balaghaut, Mysore, some districts of 
Malabar, Bednore, Chitteldroog, Herpen-heli, the superiority of Sanore, 
the forts and territory on the Jum Chadra, forming, before the late 
Mahratta war, the jageer of Ragonaut Row, together with the five 
Circars of Kerpeh dependent on the Soubah of Hydrabad, making in all 
an area of *75,000 square geographical miles. The natural sterility of 
a high table land is iu some degree compensated, by sharing the suc¬ 
cessive advantages of the rainy monsoon on both the coasts of Malabar 
and Coromandel; yet being for the most part, like the other interior 
countries of the Deccan, wholly excluded from the benefits of com¬ 
merce, excepting the traffic of warlike stores, and in living instruments 
of destruction, carried on chiefly through the ports of Calicut and Man¬ 
galore, the yearly effective revenue cannot exceed two krore twenty 
lacks, of which, under 6ne of those wonderful millennial geniuses boi*n 
to be the scourges of mankind in life, and to future ages benefactors, 
in exhibiting an awful example of the merited punishment of excessive 
universal depravity; uniting in himself the requisite qualifications 
with the actual exercise of the functions of prince, minister> and ge¬ 
neral ; equally despotic, merciless, able, and economical, in either cha- 
r^ter; a saving might have been made in times of peace to support 
the extraordinaries of meditated ambitious war, of one krore of rupees 
annually, considering the policy adopted of resuming former and suf- 
fering no farther alienations of land to be made, in the way of jageer, 
charitable or religious donations ; of investing Bramins the most pliant, 
j tyranny, with the management of the finances, 

and deriving extraordinary aids to defray the original expense of a 
standing military establishment of 30,000 irregular cavalry, 20,000 
inf^try, and 50 sibbendies, disciplined and countenanced by a body 
of Europeans, supported by a formidable train of artillery, innume¬ 
rable fortifications, with all the requisites of warlike offensive opera- 
tions, from the iniquitous exertions of the force it gave, in subverting 
the petty Governments of neighbouring Rajahs, and to ease the galling 
yoke perhaps imposed by these, on the great mass of their subjects but 
to add misery to slavery, drench the fields of the husbandman with 
blood, and bring devastation, ruin, or destruction on the whole 
country. 



To stem such a torrent of power as might from this quarter, over- 

OolIatorM Territory p>. the territory of Guntoor, besides 

Caruatic. provincial resources, a collateral aid here 

presents itself, in the neighbouring British 
depiendencies of the Carnatic Payengaut. This maritime country ex- 

i STiperficial measure, or territorial consequence of the barbaric 

states, ^ Algiers and Tunis, supposing the inhabited parts of both dominions united 
under the same sovereign. uiuwjtt 

[Vot. 11.] 33 ^ 
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tending in length 600 miles from the banks of the Kistna to Cape 
Comorin, these considerably outstretching the bordering frontier of 
Mysore, is yet in its greatest breadth, from Madras on the sea coast to 
Vellore, westerly, near the foot of the gauts, no more than 90 miles; 
and therefore, in all its dimensions, including the raje of Tanjore, cannot 
contain above *36,000 square geographical miles in superficial measure; 
yefc, from the superior fertility of low lands, plentifully watered, either 
naturally or artificially; an even surface, humid atmosphere, extraordi¬ 
nary population, in part subsisted by fisheries perfectly free; but, above 
all, by the enlivening territorial benefits resulting from an increasing 
foreign commerce to full elective revenue, under the extravagant 
incorrigible abuse, peculation, fraud, and connption, of Mussulman 
administration, hath never fallen short (in times of internal tranquillity, 
since the complete conquest of this portion of the Soubah of Hyarabad, 
in the reign of Alemgeer) of two krores of rupees, allowing fifty lacks to 
be the proprietory income of Tanjore, and thereby giving to this little 
principality, so prodigiously favoured by nature, the second rank 
among all the piK)vinoeB of Hindostan of equal magnithde, for agri¬ 
culture or valued rent; on the same financial principles, assigning to 
Burdwan, in Bengal, which, though not equally fortunate in physical 
circumstances, has been more so in the enjoyment of along intelligent 
British administration, and beyond all comparison in population, 
culture, manufactures, or prosperity, the first. In a long series of 
political mistakes, or rather by the artful oonnjvance, chicanery, and 
intrigue, so peculiarly charaoteristic of Mahomedan ministry, under 
the incongruous form, with the cormpt influence of a double Govern¬ 
ment, from the surrender of the neabut or Nabobship of the Carnatic 
to the actual occupant in 1763, after wresting it from the French 
in a contest of 15 years, with a larger waste of British blood and trea¬ 
sure, down to the present moment, when the country has been in a 
manner re-conquered from Hyder Ali, by the same p>owerfnl arm and 
means ; it has happened that no military establishment, effective and 
eufiScient for the purposes of defence, always obligatory, was ever fixed 
on, with certain pre-exigeufc provision for its maintenance, to be drawn 
from the ample natural resources of the protected dominion; and such 
is the complexion, the delicacy of our situation with Mahomed Ali, 
raised to princely importance, by the interconrse, countenance and 
favour of a high and most glorious sovereign, that, during the former^s 
life, perhaps, more than a suitable necessary supply to remedy so glar¬ 
ingly inconvenient a deficiency in the political system of the Coast, can 
now be openly contended for. So much, however, is expedient, indis¬ 
pensable, though greatly short of undoubted civil right, in law and 
equity; and accordingly we shall take the liberty, by anticipation, of 
specifying the supposed force requisite in future, for interior defence, 
80,000 sebundies are the least that can be employed in so large a tract 
of territory, to secure the public peace and collections. They already 
exist, and only mquire being commanded and tolerably disciplined by 
English officers, to be equal to twice the number under native leaders, 
who have hitherto exclusively benefited by the institution or use of a 
great standing militia; 2,000 European infantry, 1,000 artillery, 4,000 
Mogul cavalry, and 10,000 sepoys ; in all 17,000 regular troops, to be 
for med after providing exclusively 1,500 British soldiers for the garri- 

• Equal iu every to all the scattered dominioos of liia Prossian majesty in- 

cladiug uie electorate of Brandeuborg, Prussia royal, and Ducal Bilesia Magdeburg, 
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©OM of Fort St. fteorge, Vellore, andTrichinopoly, into equal divisions or 
legions; the one stationary, and in cantonments in the neighbourhood of 
Trincomaly ; the other also collected in a state preparatoiy for field oper¬ 
ations, without incurring any extraordinary expense, somewhere about 
the northern fortified port of Nellore. To judge experimentally of the 
efficacy of such a force, which is very little if at all greater than what 
is already really or nominally entertained, though otherwise distribut¬ 
ed and unequipped, to keep in chock the most formidable native 
power actually existing in Hindostan, even supposing it miraculously 
hereafter to acquire a double strength, contrary to its present rapid 
progress in declension, we have only to recall to memory the decisive 
victory of Porto Novo, with the circumstances that will for eVer mark 
its glory in the annals of Britain. Hyder, a wonderful man, made for 
conquest and to rule, having perfected a great natural genius for tactics 
in an European camp, and by long experience in war, with or against 
the most skilful practitioners of the art, having raised himself by 
superior talents, from the meanest condition to be the sovereign of a 
kingdom, tripled its magnitude by an uninterrupted career of success 
and conquest; in a period of twenty years, selected or formed a groat 
number of ministers and generals; trained on the parade, and ex¬ 
ercised in the field, by continued military exploits, a long stand¬ 
ing army, chiefly cavalry; and from the resources of universal 
rapine, with the ordinary accumulated revenue of an extensive 
empire having completed with infinite diligence and foresight, his 
vast warlike preparations for premeditated invasion of the Payen- 
gaut, he availed himself, in the spirit true political wisdom, per¬ 
verted by the madness of ambition, of the fleeting moment when 
his own fame, military strength and means of supporting a war were 
greatest, while hia opponents were to be distracted at home, threat¬ 
ened from abroad, with soattet'ed forces, an exhausted treasury, des¬ 
titute of all the requisites for offensive or defensive operations, to 
rash like a torrent into the lower Carnatic, with a hundred thousand 
veteran soldiers, including 700 Europeans, under an approved person¬ 
ally hostile leader. He swept every thing before him ; the devastation 
and terror were universal; and having cut off one-third of the oppos¬ 
ing army, before a junction had been effected with the main body, in 
all the pride of triumph, flushed with victory, he turned his arms 
against the remainder, as if with certainty of success, while supposed 
to be dispirited with an unexpected recent loss. The event proved 
what a phalanx of European and native troops, even inferior in num¬ 
ber to one of our proposed legions, can do, under the greatest possible 
disadvantages, when disciplined and commanded by British officers, 
against a boat of Indian foes, outnumbering the former twelve to one, 
favoured by every circumstance which can at any time combine, to 
render such an enemy relatively powerful. 


Bat though the Northern Circars may thus be completely secured 
a^inst the attacks of native inland enemies, along an accessible Coast 
of 470 miles, they may be said to be everywhere exposed to the 
^ritime invaadon of an European force, and more pai-ticularly the 
French, as the most ambitious, enterprizing, and formidable nation, 
notwithstanding that article of the treaty of Paris in 1763, which puts 
the Coast of Orissa with Cuttack as far south as Yanam, on th^ 
Godaveri, its ancient boundary, on the same footing as our other posses¬ 
sions of Bengal. It would be unaecessai^, to describe the various re- 
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sources or means of offence within reach of 
this people, to execute such a pui’pose did 
we think ourselves equal to the task; and 
we should feel no sentiment of exultation, in contrasting that decided 
superiority of the British navy, manifested in the course of the last 
war, as an eternal insuperable bar to inimical success. Suffice it to 
observe that Great Britain, torn by faction, and deprived of baU its 
wonted energy at home embarrassed by the uuruliness of a sister 
kingdom, dismembered of its colonies, could, with so 8.^^7 

maintain the empi*8 of the sea. in a long and bloody against 

the united efforts of all America, France, Spain, and Holland, "wun 
an armed equivocal neutrality of the rest of Europe, a combination 
of political strength, perhaps unparalleled in the annals of the world, 
as opposed to a single unsupported state ! it is not to be supposed 
that any one power, making only a part of that incongruous union, 
will dare to attempt, or can effect, what the whole found themselves 
unequal to, even after the object was determined on, under the most 
inviting circumstances to try its attainment. Yet admitting, tor 
a momLt, the worst that can possibly happen, and that the French, 
after gaining a superiority on the natural element of insular dominion, 
could effect the landing^f an armament of five thousand, or more 
European troops, intended for the conquest of the Cu'cars j cut off, 
as the invaders must bo, from any intercourse with either of the 
neighbouring interior powers ; unassisted by the native 
country, and internal resources of money or provisions; when these 
means^f defence are, as they ought to bo taken out of the hands of 
traiterous, rebellious zemindars, and lodged with the protected 
sovereign, perhaps the provincial force of 30,000 men, under any dM- 
SZ with forts, natural barriers of hills, rivers, and woods, would 
be more than sufficient to repel the invasion j if not, the collaterd aid 
of rCamalc legion, in itself almost equal to the h^e number of 
disciplined Europeans, from Nellore, is at band j and should both 
resoui-ces fail, still the great superintending Government of Bengal is 
near enough, and otherwise convonieutly situated, to furnish an imme- 
diate auxiliary reinforcemenfc. . ^ i i.* 

It would convey a very inadequate idea of the intrinsic, or relative 
importance of this vast body of the British 
Neighbouring dominions of in India, with its immediate depeuden- 

cies, to state its form, by giving reality to a 
thing heretofore imaginary, as resembling a horn of plenty*, extend, 
iug from its apex in lat. 30° North in the Servalio m Cam^n hiUs, 
where the Ganges first enters the plains of Jliudostan, and thence, in 
a curvature of a thousand miles, in a south-east direction, constitutes 
the arc of this coriiucopiffi to its aperture, under a lat. of m 
the Bay of Bengal, after traversing 14 degrees of longitude, and then 
uouring forth immense teri-itorial or manufactured riches, through a 
Lndred navigable channels, into the boundless southern ocean, lo 
dMcribeits squar e dimensions to be 170,000t geographic miles, or 

-#-The oririn of this ainblematioal figure, it wiU bo remembered, was the gift of King 

Amvnnn to his daughter Amalthea, afterworda feigned by tbe poets to be Jupiter a nurse, 
in Ijfbi^ exceedingly fertile, resembling in shape a bullock’s horn, 
of a towi^ byb ^ aqnare dimensions of the foUowing state? nnitod The king¬ 

doms of GreatBrUain, Ireland, Sardinia, and Naples; the old Romra Commonwealth, when 
fAtidAd over the iiresent territories of tbe Pope and Grand Duke of Tuscany » * 
^hfanofent republics of Greece! the Jewish empire in Syria, together with tho whole 
Lngdom of Egypt, os ever inhabited or capable of cultivation. 
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longitudinal extent of the immediate dominion of the English alone, 
aa stretching ten and half degrees on the parallel of 25° North, from 
the western limits of Benares to Cosspoor, on the eastern frontiers of 
Sylhet, within 300 geographical miles of the province of Upmam, in 
China, being nearly equal to the distance of Gan jam from Calcutta; 
still less would the statement of an effective yearly revenue of six krorea 
of rupees, of which four and a half, may enter the Company’s treasury, 
serve to give a competent idea of the prodigious resources of this in¬ 
valuable country; for, besides defalcations and unconstitutional alien¬ 
ations of territory, so highly proper at all times, but indispensably 
pecessary henceforth to be resumed, who can estimate the value of 
public credit,* now so successfully introduced, and firmly established 
in the Bast, yet exclusively enjoyed by the English ? While neigh¬ 
bouring states are compelled to hoard up the current specie, exhaust the 
veins of circulation, and thereby ruin commerce, solely in the view 
of carrying on a desultory languid war, the length of which, together 
with the scope of its operations,, may be calculated to a minute preci¬ 
sion. It is only by distant analogy, then, that even a tolerable guess 
may be formed on this subject. Great Britain, in Europe, on the 
strength of public credit, hath maintained a war eventually universal, 
from the year 1778, until its close in 1782, against the most formidable 
combinations of foes that perhaps ever were united against any single 
state in the western hemisphere; and besides the disbursements of an 
unappropriated revenue of five millions, a debt, founded or unfounded, 
of near 80 millions sterling more has been incurred, being about eight 
times the amount of the whole ordinary yearly income, as it stood at the 
commencement of hostilities. In like manner as at Bengal, disturbed 
internally by civil dissensions, or the rebellion of refractory zemindars, 
was beset by an inimical confederacy of all the respectable native 
powers of Hindostan, stimulated and assisted by the French and Dntch 
America was lost to the British Empire in the contest of the West; but 
in India, with many vicissitudes of fortune, in the same period, the 
national power never appeared more formidable than at the completion 
of a general peace, effected by successful opposition against a host of 
enemies, without any other sacrifice or abscission than the poor de¬ 
tached town of Broach, and by incurring a debt far short of a single 
yearns ordinary revenue, which may be easily liquidated in two more 
of tranquillity, through economical reforms, with many dormant re¬ 
sources, ^nally proper, as perhaps expedient to be brought forth, and 
after having supported, besides the military operfftions of many distant 
armies, in some measure the civil commercial establishments of all the 
presidencies united, supplied in great part the pecuniary wants of China 
and, as usual, made chiefly by the spirited patriotic contributions, 
with a view of remittance of the private fortunes of British subject; 
a provision for and despatched the annual investments to Europe, 
without which, indeed, the national resources might have failed, and 
the credit of the Company in England be shaken to its foundation. In 
a word, with such collateral aids as the Circars may thus derive 
on the one hand, from'Bengal; on the other hand, from the Carnatic, 
joined to their own proper interior resources of men and money, we 
may venture to pronounce their perfect Security of being long possessed 
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♦ N. B. This was written before the 1st November 1784, when the letter of the 16th 
Jane preceding, from England, respecting the last remittance loan, for the provision of 
investment was received, and staggered the faith of many, as to the solidity of public credit. 
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as dependencies on the British Empire; on a comparative view of the 
power, situation, and relative circumstances of neighbouring states^ 
naturally hostile, or capable of giving annoyance. 

Summarily to estimate the political importance of the Korthem 
Oircars, we shall recapitulate the substance 
preceding what hath been diffusely scattered on this 
subject, under different heads, throughout the 
preceding sheets. A territory happily situated on tbe sea^coast, under 
a more temperate climate than common, within tbe tropics, 17,000*** 
square geographic miles in all its dominions, yielding copiously all the 
gifts of nature necessary to the support of two millions and a half of 
inoffensive native inhabitants, with a commerce of 8eventy* * ‘five lacks 
on balance, and a gross revenue of a krore and thirty lacks of rupees, 
collected on the moat moderate scale of exaction, to defray all the 
necessary expenses of Government, are the circuiustances which prin¬ 
cipally determine the intrinsic value of possession; dependent pro¬ 
vinces lying between the superior establishments of Madras and Fort 
William, facilitating the communications between both, capable of 
receiving from or giving immediate support to either, particularly 
to the former, in the article of grain and other provisioDS in tbe 
north-east monsoon, excluding rival European nations in a length of 
Coast, 470 miles, from any intercourse with the interior states of the 
Deccan, and thereby preventing intrigue with insidious policy, so 
baneful to the general peace of mankind, from entering into the 
ignorant councils of tbe natives, extending the scope of a foreign 
legitimate empire, desired and venerated by the great mass of the 
people, and at the same time, increasing its political strength, by 
checking neighbouring powers, or in yielding vast resources of au 
army ; a manne and very extensive and universally beneficial coasting 
trade, a valuable commerce amounting to 18 lacks in cotton olot^, 
for the markets of England, there serving as raw materials for an in¬ 
estimable home printed manufacture, besides 12 lacks of similar goods 
exported to other states of Europe, paid in specie in the country, to 
enliven provincial circulation, producing also a clear territorial income 
of one krore of rupees, deduction being made of all mofussil expensesi 
and affording, besides a surplus of ten lacks to remain in the subordi¬ 
nate treasury, an annual tribute of 40. lacks to the superior protecting 
Government of Fort St. George, to be remittedjin money or grain, after 
defraying the charge of a military force of 30,000 men, under every 
denomination; a greSt civil establishment which handsomely provides 
for at least sixty gentlemen, servants of the Company, and the yearly 
provision of an investment, exceeding double the worth in Europe of 
any other Indian commodity, originally invoiced equallythese are 
the most material advantages stated to convey au idea of the relative 
worth of the territory under consideration, while the contingent cir¬ 
cumstances of great internal means for offensive or defensive opera¬ 
tions, with the near and virtual support of collateral aids from Bengal 
and the Carnatic, comparatively with the slender resources, inefficient, 
contemptible, military power of barbarous neighbouring states, evince 
tbe security of possession, and ffnish the abstract of our proposed 
political estimate. 


CONCLUDINO OBSERVATIONS. 
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* Dqnal in extent), but short in peculation and revenuo, of the KepubUoe of Holland 

and Venice united, by one half. 
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fche whole, if Bengal deserves fco be considered the richest jewel, 
^ ^ , in the British Crown, it may be observed of 

Oonciusion. Northern Circars, that though only form¬ 

ing a cluster of lesser magnitude, they give additional value, with a 
superior lustre, to the royal diadem ; as constituting the only portion, 
annexed constitutionally, without the incongruity of formal participa¬ 
tion, except the zemindary of Benares, in free, avowed, undivided 
sovereignty. 
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Appendix No. 14. 

Minutes of Mr. C. N. White (Member of the Board of Kevenuo at 
Fort St. George;) dated 14th February, and 25th March, 1793. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George, 14th 

February 1793. 

Read the following Minute, delivered in by Mr. White. 

It would appear that early in February 1791, the Chief and Coun¬ 
cil put the Billumcondah and Innacondah districts under charge of 
Vassareddy, without consulting the Board of Revenue; which measure 
was disapproved by them. In consequence of a letter from the Chief 
and Council, dated 30th April, the Board consented afterwards to 
his being continued in charge, on his engaging to protect the dis¬ 
tricts, and to pay their stipulated quota of the jumma agreed on 
for the whole Guntoor Oircar. In the mouth of June, the Chief 
and Council estimated the receipts of revenue for the Fusly year, 
from pagodas 24,0JD0 to pagodas 28,000, and as this fell so short of the 
proportion (M. Pagodas 57,000) of the general assessment proposed for 
that Oircar, they remarked upon its inadequacy, and recommended that 
the rent of the two districts should be offered to Vassareddy for a term 
of years. This proposition, as well as the former measure, was reluc¬ 
tantly acquiesced in. However, the Chief and Council were desired, if 
they could devise no other means of securing the tranquillity of lie 
country, and an adequate revenue, to settle for a rent; but not to ex¬ 
tend the term beyond the period of the existing leases for the other 
districts, which was about three years. In August, the Chief and 
Council represented that Vassareddy declined undertaking the rent, for 
so short a period-—that he alleged, the impoverished state of the dis¬ 
tricts must render it impossible for him to restore them within the 
period of the other settlements in the Guntoor Oircar, so as to enable 
him to pay their stated proportion of jumma (M. Pagodas 57,000,) and 
that he could not eugage, for a shorter time than seven years. The 
Board of Revenue stated their remarks on the occasion, and Government 
acquiesced in the proposition so decidedly recommended by the gentle¬ 
men at Masulipatam: but as the term of rent was longer than they 
wished, the Chief and Conncil were desired, previous to entering into 
any engagement, to make a further trial to prevail with Vassareddy to 
agree for a shorter period, by redncing the demand of rent. In conse¬ 
quence of the recomm^dation of the Chief and Council, it was at the 
same time resolved, with the view of relieving the inhabitants, to grant 
a remission of all balances standing against them for the two preceding 
years, amountiug nearly to M. Pagodas 30,000. 

[Vo.. II.] 3 ^ 
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I4th Various pleas of absence and sickness of the 25 emindar and his 
>8, vakeels, have since been represented as the causes which delayed the 
final adjustment of this transaction; and it at length appears, that 
WF vVassareddy is totally averse in coming to any agreement of renting 
those districts on any terms. In the mean time, however, he could 
■^ ' undertake the charge and detail of the collections; and it is evi¬ 
dent that the mode now proposed for the future management, must 
effectually continue his interference and influence without any degree 
of responsibility. I conceive his motives must be suflSiciently obvious; 
besides present advantage, he may wish to obtain control over those 
districts, and ultimately to get them annexed to the Chintapilly zemin- 
dary. 


It cannot be supposed that Vassareddy was unacquainted with the 
actual situation and value of the two districts, which are contiguous to 


his own zemindary, when he made his proposal for renting them: but 
as no cabooleat has been taken from him, it rests with the Honourable 
the Governor in Council to determine on his conduct. 

The actual collections for the year, are mentioned by the Chief and 
Council, to be M. Pagodas 11,603-9-45. But this sum does not appear 
to correspond with the abstract transmitted by them, which states the 
collections at - 16,331-35-35 

And if the amount charges, Sibbendy claimed by 

Vassareddy be deducted, amounting to. 9,079-35-35 

The actual net collections can be only - - . . 7,252 - 

And if from this sum be deducted, the monthly subsistence of pa¬ 
godas 100 to each zemindar, as proposed by the.Chief and Council, and 
which certainly would be the smallest allowance hitherto given to per¬ 
sons in their situation, the net receipts for both districts, will only bo 
pagodas 4,852 ; though it is said Vassareddy effectually preserved the 
peace of the country. But the Chief and Council hold out hopes, that 
with proper management it may be increased in seven years, to pagodas 
80,000 per annum. Before Vassareddy^s charges of collection are ad¬ 
mitted, it will be proper for the Board to see his account particulars 
with other vouchers, which ought to be transmitted with the same re¬ 
gularity as the Collectors forward such papers. 

The Chief and Council mentioned the proposal of the Gundarows: 
—They paid in Pusly 1200, pagodas 83,998-18 ; and offered to pay in- 
to the treasury, for the year Fusly 1201, M. Pagodas 25,000; and that 
the balance of the seven years stated revenue should be divided upon 
the ensuing years. Vassareddy offered to become security for the 
payrr^nt, on condition that he retained his influence in the country. 

The appointment of an anmeen to act in conjunction with Vassared- 
dy^a manager, is, I believe, a new mode of administration for the Com¬ 
pany's revenue. It appears to me more remarkable, that the Chief and 
Council should seriously tell this Board that the despondeabs of the 
country will be a check upon those managers, when strengthened also 
by the influence of Vassareddy.—I believe there are few people who 
have had the least opportunity of observing the conduct of the native 
revenue officers in the Circars, would be satisfied that such a mode of 
checking them, was likely to be efficient. The Chief and Council have 
not been in the habit of mentioning the names or of giving any account 
of the qualifications of the persona employed on such occasions; but 
for my own part, whenever I hear that a set of men called aumeens, 
are despatched from the pettah of Masulipatam, into the distant dis- 
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y vigilant inspection over them, I expect to find that 
the inhabitants will be plundered and the collections embezzled. 


The Chief and Council say, however, that if this Board think proper 
to require any other mode of management to be instituted, it will be 
readily attended to by them ; so that after a year has elapsed, and their 
own recommendations consented to, in all their variations, another 
mode, widely different from any former proposition, is adopted as a 
necessary expedient and it is left to this Board, at this advanced 
season of the year, to acquiesce, or to direct some other arrangement. 


As the zemindars of the two distridts were set aside, in consequence 
of the representations of the Chief and Council, I know of no other mode 
but that of placing them under a Collector, or farming them but to the 
head inhabitants, or to renters of good character, and who would be 
likely to preserve their tranquillity. In such case, a small party of 
Sepoys might be kept there for a time, to assist for that purpose. 
But should either of these modes be attempted at present, the 
Board may expect to hear of damages to the growing crops—that 
the peace of the country is likely to be disturbed, and other incon¬ 
veniences;—and from what appears on record, and the former repre¬ 
sentations of the present Chief and Council, respecting the refractory 
and turbulent conduct of Vassareddy, I think it more than probably 
that he will be the principal, in exciting disturbances in the country. 
It will not be the first time that the Board of Revenue have felt them¬ 
selves in a similar predicament, and have in a manner been forced to 
yield to measures, which appeared very objectionable, in order to avoid 
disturbances, loss of revenue, and charges stated or apprehended by 
the Chiefs and Councils. • 


•SL 

Mr. Whitens 
Minute—14th 
Feb 1793. 


The Chief and Council at Masulipatam having expressed their ap¬ 
prehensions that no part of the heavy balances outstanding for the two 
preceding years could be realized, they were directed, in October last, 
to ascertain and report what indulgences were shown by the different 
zemmdars, and what proportion of their demands had been remitted 
to the inhabitants during the famine. This information appeared 
before the Board submitted any opinion or recommendation 
to Government, for granting remissions; and it became the more re- 
quisite, as they understood that the greater part of the zemindars had 
paid no attention to the distresses of the poorer classes of people; but 
on the contrary, had secreted and disposed of their grain and other 
necessaries of life, at the most exorbitant prices. 

It would appear from their letter of the 26th ultimo, that the 
Chief and Council have lost sight of this object of the Board’s instruc¬ 
tions, under date Slst October, and repeated on the 12th ultimo; and 
I conceive that the circular letter written upon the receipt of the 
Board s orders to the different zemindars, requiring information from 
them as to the means they possessed for making good their balances, 
must be found not only ineffectual, but likely to occasion obstacles. 

The Chief and Council however observe, that bolding out hopes of 
remissions might be productive of inconvenience: but did this Board 
desire them to hold out any hopes of the kind, or give them any order 
^ Subject, until they had repeatedly declared their apprehensions 
of being unable to realize any part of the balances for the preceding 
years f Can it be conceived for a moment, that the vakeels and newa- 
[Tol.IL] ... 
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writers employed by the zemindars at Masulipatam, who are so watch¬ 
ful of the most minute circumstances, were ignorant on this point ? 

The Chief and Council seem to have confined their enquiry to the 
loss of inhabitimts and state of the present crops; and without doubt, 
it will appear that the country has suffered in a dreadful degree, though 
perhaps not actually to the extent of the account collected by them, 
for the zemindars will certainly be inclined to exaggerate, in a founda¬ 
tion for claims to remissions. Instead of expecting any satisfactory 
information with respect to the conduct of the zemindars during the 
late calamity, and the means taken by them for the preservation of the 
inhabitants, it is pretty evident that the Board may expect to find such 
an enquiry will, in the usual phrase, be represented as ill-timed inter¬ 
ference, and likely to produce confusion and difficulties. If there had 
been an effectual interposition twelve or eighteen months ago, by ob- 
liging the zemindars and others to bring their secreted grain to market, 
and to dispose of the same at a moderate price, and actually to have 
remitted such.a proportion of the revenue to the ryots, as will now be 
claimed on account of deficiencies, it might possibly have saved the 
lives of many thousands of inhabitants in the different districts, with¬ 
out loss to the company. I am sure that neither the present Q-overn- 
ment nor this Board would authorize any vexatious scrutiny or useless 
research; but there is a necessary enquiry and information, and without 
which, it is impossible to proceed with propriety to any decision. 

I am, however, convinced, if the Masulipatam zemindars had 
been under the superintendence of three or four separate Oolieotors, 
that they might, by a residence and local knowledge, with proper 
enquiries in the respective districts, have furnished the required 
information without the least difficulty, and averted many of the 
late calamities. But in proof of the defects of the present system of 
administration in the Circars, and that innumerable mischiefs have 
been experienced under it, I would wish to appeal to the records, which 
must likewise show, that after twenty-five years' possession, undis¬ 
turbed by any foreign enemy, the Company's authority is completely 
established—that no regulation has been introduced for the security of 
the inhabitants against oppression, and not a single improvement pro¬ 
posed worthy of any notice. 

It has been a mass of contradictions and dissensions, garbled and 
disingenuous representations, or accounts of failures, disturbances, de¬ 
predations, inci*eaaedcharges, frauds, balances,remissions, &o.; and until 
the reports of the Committee of Circuit were received in 1786 and 1787, 
there was little or no information on record with respect to the popu¬ 
lation, revenue, manufacture, or produce of those countries. Should it 
appear that I am mistaken in such opinions, 1 hope the Board will 
explain and set me right. I have no hesitation, however, iu offeriug 
it as my opinion, that the revenue will be better conducted, and that 
the inhabitants will receive more protection, under Collectors residing 
in the different districts, than under the present system of a Chief and 

Council stationed at Masulipatam. v i. » u 

The procrastination and various impediments which arise to the 
despatch pf business at present, are obvious; and the frequent attend¬ 
ance of so many zemindars or their vakeels at the Chiefship, hav^ occSi^ 
eioned the greatest inconvenience. From what may be learned on an 
examination of the records, and from every source of the most respect¬ 
able private infcw’mation, I apprehend ti^re is not in any country, 
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a giroater sink of intrigue and corruption, than the pettahor black town 
oi that settlement. There, it would appear, the darkest schemes of 
cabal and counteraction have been contrived by dubashes and other 
natives, or the most daring projects formed for procuring undue 
advantages, by every means of oppression and plunder. The usual 
mode of transacting business by means of the Chief^s dubash as 
interpreter, and making him the sole channel of all negotiation with 
the zemindars and other natives, must have been favourable to such 
schemes, and could not fail of producing the worst of consequences. 
But as the influence and misconduct of such men, must be within the 
knowledge of every person who has paid "the least attention to the 
affairs of this Coast, 1 shall say no more on that subject. 

The Chiefs and Councils do not transmit their accounts and 
vouchers in a distinct and regular manner, or enter into a simple and 
clear detail of the collections, or give that satisfactory elucidation, which 
must have been intended and expected from the institution of Col< 
lectors. The latter, by residing in the districts, have it also in their 
power to watch the conduct of the zemindars, and to check any im¬ 
proper designs which the Chiefs and Councils cannot so well attempt, 
from being ignorant of what is actually passing in the different zemin¬ 
dars. In short, the forming of the districts into divisions, the establish¬ 
ing one uniform plan, by appointing Collectors, and separating the duties 
of revenue and commerce, are measures which appear to me to be essential 
to the Oompany^B interests, and to the prosperity of the country. The re¬ 
gulations adopted in the year 1791, for the Revenue Department, and for 
the conduct of Collectors, were framed, with very little alteration, fi*om 
tboi^ established in Bengal. But the present mode of transacting 
business by the agency of Chiefs and Councils, appears to me in some 
degree incompatible with the revenue regulations ; and I imagine the 
late Board of Bevenue must at the time, haVe had in view the intro¬ 
duction of one uniform system of collection, corresponding with that 
of Bengal, which after long experience has been found to answer. 

Let any one contrast for a moment, the situation of the Bengal 
provinces with the Northern Circars; in the former, there will be ob¬ 
served a well regulated and efficient system of revenue; bub in the 
other,an unconnected jumble, without authority, subordination,arrange¬ 
ment or regulation. Although vested with such a charge and detail of 
revenue management, I do not recollect to have heard that any gentle¬ 
men in the provincial Councils had ever acquired a proficiency in any 
of the country languages, or proposed any plan of general utility since 
the acquisition of the Circars. Can there be wanting any further proof 
of the Bupineness and total want of exertion and emulation in the pub¬ 
lic service, under the present system of Chiefships ? I will here add, 
that the regulations lately framed by this Board for the administration 
of civil justice, and which I make no doubt Government will approve, 
are also framed from the Bengal Code. In my opinion, those regula¬ 
tions are equally well adapted for the Circars, without requiring farther 
modification as to any local usages; but here again the present system 
may tend to obstruct an useful institution, though the necessity of esta¬ 
blishing Courts of Justice for the security of property^ and protection 
of the inhabitants, must be obvious. 

Upon the establishment of Collectorships, it will be of the utmost 
imTOrtance to select persons of moderation, industry, good capacity, 
ana of honourable character. When servants of the Company holding 
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such situations, aim at the rapid acquisition of a large fortune, many 
inconveniences must ensue; for whatever may be the vigilance of the 
Board of Revenue, the success of the collections must in a great measure 
depend,* on those employed in the immediate management of the dis¬ 
trict. As the selection must be made by the Honourable the Governor 
in Council, it might not be proper for me to say more; but I am sure 
the present Government will not be displeased at any remark from a 
member of this Board, on a point so connected with the revenue, and 
the various duties committed to their charge. It is unpleasant in some 
respect to make distinctions; and yet it is the duty of this Board to 
discriminate merit and exertions in the public service, on the part of 
those acting under them. I will only add, if the Oircars were placed 
under seven or eight Collectors, who would conduct themselves as Cap¬ 
tain Read has done for the last year in the Baramahl districts, I am 
convinced that the most impoi^taiit benefits would soon be experienced. 

There are other measures which must appear absolutely requisite 
for the benefit of the country, and should be carried into effect at a 
proper time.. The mode of settling with the zemindars from year to 
year, or a short and precarious lease, and assessing them in propor¬ 
tion to the value of their distiicts, without regard to those who may 
have increased their resources by good management could not fail to 
check every attempt of improvement, and to render them equally 
rapacious and unfeeling as common renters. In this state of perplexity, 
and often harrassed by demands for public or private payments, they 
have been left without any control as to interior management, and 
might commit the greatest abuses and enormities with impunity. 

Without the zemindars are assured that they shall not be liable, by 
additional demands, to be wholly deprived of the benefit of their exer¬ 
tions, and without adopting some more permanent plan of settlement 
(which would put a stop to the plea of private exactions) it ia in vain 
to expect a proper conduct in the zemindars, and that they will not 
oppress the inhabitants. An arrangement of this nature, or giving the 
principal inhabitants and interest or property in the lands, would soon 
be attended with beneficial consequences to the country. The latter 
measure, would certainly be most effectual to its prosperity; but it 
cannot perhaps be effected without changing materially the present 
sitnation of the zemindars. 

If the real value of different zemindars ia supposed not to be suffi¬ 
ciently ascertained by thereportsof the Committee of Circuit, theappoint- 
ment of the Collectors must, I think, tend to complete that object, aud 
to enable Government to fix a plan of permanency whenever the affairs of 
the Circars approach to such a state as will admit of a permanent arrange¬ 
ment ; the principle of the last settlement in Bengal for ten years ia 
worthy of being taken as a model; but with tho institution of Courts 
of Justice, and the appointment of Collectors, as a previous step^ I 
apprehend that it may be found impracticable to adopt many of the 
regulations of that settlement, though applicable in other respects to 
the circumstances of the Circars, and highly expedient for the benefit 
of the country. The Collectors, within a proper time after their 
appointment, should make a full report of the state of the distriote 
under their respective charge, with every information to assist the 
Board in preparing and arranging a plan for the future settlement. On 
so important an occasion, and when their own credit must be so deeply 
concerned,the Collectors will naturally feel an emulatioD,and be anxious 
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to acquit themselFeB in a satisfactory manner, by fni'nishing complete Mr. WMte’a ■ 
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Then it is to be hoped that the present abuses will soon be rec¬ 
tified^ with respect to the low and fluctuating exchange of the copper 
currency, which are so grievously felt by the poorer classes of people 
in the Circarsthat some effectual methods will be adopted for sup¬ 
plying the districts with water, by means of tanks and canals, which 
from the advantages of situation, and the many springs issuing from 
the adjacent hills, besides the two great rivers, can be accomplished 
with less difficulty than in most other countries ;—that large tracts of 
lands capable of the highest improvement, but at present waste and 
neglected, will be brought into a state of cultivation ;—that manufac¬ 
tures will be promoted, as well as the culture of the sugar-cane, the 
mulberry, indigo, cotton and other valuable articles, which hitherto 
have been totally overlooked or discouraged by Chiefs and Councils. 

The necessity of a reform, with respect to internal taxes, is evi¬ 
dent. Mr. Petrie and Mr. Gram delivered in Minutes on the subject in 
the months of November and December 1791, and both have shown 
in strong colours, that great abuses are at present practised, but the 
arrangement proposed by the former gentleman appears to have been 
intended, rather as a temporary expedient than an effectual remedy. 
The plan of commutation recommended by the latter, might not be 
found to answer. In consequence of an application to the Supreme 
Government, the Bengal regulations for inland duties are now in 
possession of this Board ^ and as this subject has been so fully investi¬ 
gated there, it may be the safest and best mode to adopt them, as a 
guide in regulating or abolishing oppressive imposts in the Circars. 

At a proper time, similar regulations should be established to those 
adopted in Bengal, for the management of lands, whose proprietors are 
excluded on the grounds of sex, minority, incapacity, contumacy, or 
lunacy, as well as for the care of the persons, maintenance, or educa¬ 
tion of such disqualified land-holders. It must also appear necessary to 
adopt the Regulations passed in July 1792, by the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General in Council, defining the nature and extent of the 
coercion, which land-holders and farmers may exercise to enforce pay¬ 
ment of their just arrears, and at the same time for protecting under¬ 
tenants and ryots from oppressive and unjust demands of the land- 
holders. There are other useful revenue regulations obsei-ved in Ben¬ 
gal, which may be introduced at proper times, and when Government 
can fully rely on the zeal of those employed for carrying them into 
execution. 

Every attempt almost for introducing any remedy with respect to 
oppressive taxes, or the interior administration of the revenue, has been 
opposed by the Chiefships; but upon no better ground that I can discover 
than that of affecting the present receipts of Government. The more 
wise and equitable considerations of increasin g the population and 
securing the permanent prosperity of the country, by rendering the con- 
ditiou of the people more comfortable, bv enconracrin^ indnstrtr 
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oiroumstanoea will admits in all the Company's possessions, must be 
evident: but there is more powerful argument ;~why should not the 
inhabitants on this Coast, enjoy equal indulgences with those in Ben¬ 
gal ? and indeed, exposed as they are at present, to the uncontrolled 
power of the zemindars, and having suffered so much from the late 
famine, they have stronger claims to lenity. Should it appear that 
within the two last years, a third, and in many places, half of the in¬ 
habitants have perished in the zemindaries, as private i*eportB men¬ 
tion, some diminution of the present assessments, at least for a few 
years, must be allowed, or the country will become more depopulated. 
Upon receipt of the public accounts from Masulipatam, the amount 
of.remissions should be determined, as well as the abatement of the 
future revenue, proportioned to the effects of the famine, for the relief 
of the remaining inhabitants. This may appear a proper time for the 
regulating or abolition of the inland taxes in the zemindaries. 

Corcondah is situated about six coss to the northward of Rajah- 
mundry, and as it is represented that no person has a just claim of 
succession to this zemindary, which contains, by the accounts of the 
Committee of Circuit, 55 villages. I am decidedly of opinion, that it 
ought to be declared Havelly, and that the giving a preference, by 
appointing any one of the claimants, would probably tend to produce 
disputes and future embarrassment. I agree with the Chief and 
Council, that in choosing districts for Havelly, those in the plain coun¬ 
try near the sea coast should be preferred ; but it appears to me 
that the disturbances in the zemindaiies situated near the frontiers, 
have frequently been occasioned by the misconduct of the zemin¬ 
dars, in refusing the just demands of Government, and then tatang 
refuge in the hills until they obtain their own terms, and at other times 
by affording shelter and assistance to the refractory dependants of the 
Company. The usual pleas of the subordinates, for not taking vigorous 
and efficient measures, on account of the war with Hyder, Tipj^, or 
others, or in the present situation of affairs, cannot now be urged, and 
such arguments, would be more humiliating than ever for foregoing the 
rights of Government, or the security of the inhabitants. The resistance 
however of the zemindars is not always occasioned by endeavouring to 
the public claims ; for example, is it not evident that the demands of 
individuals and their private loans, were the principal causes of the 
disorders and loss of revenue experienced in the Noozeed zemindary ? 

Mylaveram is represented by the Committee of Circuit, to be about 
seven coss from Condapilly, and they mention that this district, con¬ 
sisting of 53 villages, had suffered much from the disputes between the 
two zemindars. Mr. Oram stated it, on a late occasion, be in 
I'eality a part of the Condapilly Havelly, and that as the vill^es of 
both interfere, they might with great propriety be added to the Havelly 

collec^om^^^^^^ for the rent, or with the inhabitants in all lands near 
the hills, it would certainly be good policy to require a more modera4je 
assessment, and to allow every indulgence with respect to vexatious 
taxes Ac. A small force of Sepoys being stationed m such situations, 
would probably secure their tranquillity, and be the means of swunty 
to other districts in the neighbourhood, which have often suffered from 

^^^^Wbile^ram on the subject of Havellies, it might be proper to men¬ 
tion that I understand a scheme has been on foot for some time among 
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fii^eral natives, to get a zemindar appointed to the Mngletore district, 
though it had been long resolved and finally determined in 1791 to 
make it Havelly, as no one had a right of succession on the death of 
Trippetty Rauze. The person employed for this purpose at Madras, is 
named Gousinadoo Venkiah : but finding, I have reason to believe, 
that he is not likely to get the business brought forward at the presi¬ 
dency, it is reported that he has advised his party to redouble their - 
efforts among the natives at the northward. As such views must pro¬ 
duce intrigue, besides inconvenience to Mr. Gambier, in the manage¬ 
ment and collections of the districts, I think Venkiah should be order¬ 
ed to return to the northward, or to desist from his present pursuit, in 
case the Board have reason to believe that it is not an unfounded re¬ 
port. 

I am also of opinion, that it might prevent many such designs and 
intrigues, if the Serishtadar or Interpreter of this department, were 
directed to lay before the Board once or twice every month, the names 
of all vakeels, agents, or others employed publicly or privately by the 
zemindars, renters, or others concerned in the revenue, or on the part 
of any persons who have any claim to lands, which will better enable 
this Board to carry the orders of Government into effect respecting 
vakeels, &c. 

I will take leave to add, that the foregoing opinions are not hastily 
adopted, but the result of some examination of the records, corroborat¬ 
ed by an evident combination of circumstances and by the sentiments 
of men of character and observation, who had been on the spot. It 
is a subject that embraces the happiness aud prosperity of a whole 
wuntry, and cannot be considered with indifference by any person, 
bhould it appear therefore that I might in any instance have used a 
more qualifying expression, I hope it will but be the objection of a 
moment. I may be deceived, but under a full conviction at present 

at &^ch evils have existed, it might be blameable in me to express 
myself in a less undisguised and ingenuous language. I can safely say 
that to the best of my judgment I have used no exaggeration, that no 
private motive can weigh with me, and that I never have had the 
least personal difference with any one hitherto employed, or likely to be 
employed, in the provincial Councils. r > jr m 

p (Signed) CHARLES N. WHITE. 

February 14, 1793. 

Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Port St. George 
the 25th March 1793. ’ 

Mr. White delivers in the following Minute : 

In a Minute delivered at our meeting of the 14th ultimo, I stated w, wi.-* . 
my opinion of the defects in the preeent system of administration of 
the (^mpany’s revenue on this Coast. It has afforded me the greatest March 1798. 
satisfaction to find that Government have concurred in the proposed al- 
teration, and intend to recommend it to the honourable Court of Direc- 
tere. With this pleasing prospect before them, and the previous in¬ 
stitution of Courts of Justice, this Board may begin to hope that a nlan 
^ be established which will prodnce^elnlariCsnVorS?^^^^^^^ 

Mte Who^f fall protection to the inhabit! 

ants, who at present have not the smallest security, either of propertv 
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Wifcbout tha institutioii of Courts of Justice^ and under the present 
system, it is in vain to stipulate any conditions in favour of the inhabit¬ 
ants in the muchelkas of the zemindars, because any complaint against 
the latter, would not only prove ineffectual, but must expose the poor 
ryots to their resentment and greater acts of oppression. how¬ 

ever disposed the Chief or Collector may be to do Justice, and however 
fair the decision, yet where there are no legal established rules of pro¬ 
cess, it will be unsatisfactory and disregarded. Hitherto in the Cir- 
cars, the settling of causes, for it cannot be called an administration 
of justice, has been left with the zemindars, renters, or the native reve¬ 
nue servants, according to their influence. Sometimes it appears by the 
records, the native commandants of the Sepoy battalions have assumed 
the right of deciding disputes and causes, in the districts, which proved 
a profitable concern to them. Those who oould not pay, but who in 
general where the injured parties, had a very small chance of suocesB. 

As the time did not admit, when I delivered the afore-mentioned 
Minute, of my being so explicit on several points as their nature and 
importance required, I take this occasion to offer some observations 
more in detail, and of submitting a few propositions for remedying 


particular inconveniences. .. c 

My opinion was stated before, respecting the necessity or 
maneht assessment with the zemindars, and that it is equally e:!^edient 
to settle, on a similar principle, with the head inhabitants of the Govern¬ 
ment lands, as the system of employed intermediate renters, however 
modified and regulated, must ultimately prove ruinous. It may then 
be expected that the zemindars and others will again think or protect¬ 
ing and preserving the industrious cultivator, instead of reducing him 
to a scanty and miserable subsistence, and at other times harrassing 
him even to famine and death, which has lately 

droadfal extent in the Ciroarsj but I am Lb uof 

in respect to the Company’s possessions on this Coast, which are not 
felt iifBengal, arising as well from the want of due obeience on the 
part of the^rincipal land-holders, as from having accurate 

mateidals of the rLl value of their districts. The devastatious occa- 
Bioned by the former war, and the effects of the late famine in the 
Circars, must increase the difficulty for the present. . . 

In the meantime, it is proper to keep this desirable object in view, 
and that the present measures should tend to a permanent OTtablish- 
ment of land-rent, as . soon as affairs will admit. The next settlements 
might be fomed for a period of five or seven years, within which time, 
OTery necessary information ought to be obtained relative to the value 
and state of the country. Much counteraction in this respect, and in 
establishing the Company’s authority, may however, be expected, while 
the zemindars are allowed to retain such a number of armed people, and 
♦o hold such ideas of their own independence. It has often encouraged 
fLm to withhold the public demands, to resist the Comply s troo^, 
ind to c^St Ipredatious in the adjoining districts. ^The recor^ 
S^st^how, that few instances of such misconduct have been attend^ 
S anv serious punishment, particularly when the wmindars had the 
means or would agree to discharge their payments ; and as to any enormi- 
tie^oommitted within their respective limits, they have not been con¬ 
sidered a matter of enquiry at the subordinates, or, if known, were ap- 
pai-ently disregarded. Indeed, the Chief ships have constantly •fPf 
ed, thaf inconvenience would result from any interference with the in- 
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control of the zemindars, which could not fail to impress them 
with ideas of their own independence, and to encourage them often to 
acts of resistance. 

The want of a sufficient force in the Circars, and the danger to be 
apprehended to the health of the troops in pursuing refractory depend¬ 
ants among the hills, are in general the reasons assigned for not acting 
with vigour and effect on occasions of disobedience. It has been usual 
to allow the zemindars, and particularly those in hilly and frontier 
situations, to entertain a considerable number of armed men for the 
protection of the districts against iucnrsions, but hitherto the incon¬ 
venience of this measure has been frequently experienced, without any 
adequate advantages j for instead of assisting the intentions of Govern¬ 
ment, they have constantly given great cause of displeasure, by afford¬ 
ing shelter to delinquents, by committing oppressions in their own 
districts, and irregularities in the adjacent countries. It will perhaps 
appear highly proper to restrict the zemindars to the internal duties 
of their lands, and not to trust them, in any instance, with a large body 
of militery for the purpose of defence, but who in fact are oftener em¬ 
ployed in resisting the orders of Government. In Bengal, the zemin¬ 
dars are not allowed even to keep up any Police establishment for 
the preservation of peace within their own limits ,* but this duty is 
now confided to officers of Goveniment, appointed to that trust under 
proper regulations. 

I have heard that in Bengal there are small cantonments in parti¬ 
cular frontier zemindaries j and I make no doubt a very small force 
stationed in such situations in the Circars would effectually secure their 
tranquillity, and obviate many inconveniences. The most healthy spots 
might be chosen, and encouragement given for clearing away the jun¬ 
gle in the neighbouring lands, by allowing the whole produce for tnree 
or five ;^ars, and afterwards to pay a moderate and increasing rent, 
lo guard against the fatal effects of the climate, to which the regular 
troops must be exposed near the hills, it will be highly expedient, on 
every consideration of policy and humanity, to employ the people of the 
coui^ry, as was suggested by the Committee of Circuit, and lately by 
the Kesident at Qanjam, under date 7th October last. 

A sufficient number of the military peons employed by the zemin- 
ars, might perhaps be easily retained for the purpose; and certainly 
no persons would be fitter for that service, than those who have al¬ 
ready been employed in situations near the hills. If ever such an 
arrangement takes place, a party should be stationed iu the Nunda- 
poram zemindary, who, by commanding the passes of that country 
wiiJ be enabled to prevent the incursion of any enemy, and, at the 
same time, to contribute materially to the interior tranquillity of the 
Company's districts. 

A corps of this description was mised by a well-known Collector 
of the Bauglepor© district in Bengal, who induced the savage inhabit- 
anta to the adjacent mountains and woods, to enter into the ser- 
vi^ of the Company. They soon became a protection to that country 
1 ^ desolated by acta of plunder and bloodshed: 

and the traveller, the merchant, and peaceful cultivator and manufac¬ 
turer were no longer under apprehension of safety. Trade revived- 

extended, and the popular 

[Voi. II.] 
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expense of a similar coi-ps in each of the four 
Masuhpatam, and two corps for the Cicacole Circar, Yvuum ut» uu 
o ject to be put in competition with the advantag'es which would 
result from the establishment of order and regularity throughout the 
country. No further time should be lost in establishing an efficient 
^ntrol, and in adopting preparatory measures for the institutions of 
Justice, and other necessary regulations. But without the 
aid of some corps, on the footing before mentioned, the usual force 
stationed in the Circars may be found insufficient to overawe the 
zemindars, and to preserve a proper submission to Government, parti¬ 
cularly upon the introduction of any plan, which must afFect their 
independent authority, by a reduction of their armed people, and by 
restricting them from undue demands and iriving relief to the inhabit¬ 
ants. 
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Circars under 


Additional military establishments, and the employing them in 
the districts, should be avoided as far as possible; but until the orders 
, of Government are respected and obeyed by the zemindaries, such in^ 
convenience must be«submitted to, as they are trifling in comparison to 
the solid and permanent benefits which result to the prosperity of the 
country, from establishing iustice, order, and a duo subordination. 
At present, the irregular military iu the service of the zemindars are 
very numerous, attended with an enormous expense, and extremely 
burthensome to the inhabitants. The necessity of taking some decided 
steps for establishing the Company's authority, and reducing the zemin¬ 
dars to a proper state of subjection, must be obvious. If the measure be 
attempted, it should be carried through with vigour; for, if done by 
halves, the zemindars will have recourse to their old habits of intrigue 
to raise disturbances, and counteract the intentions of Government. 
The apprehension of a temporary deficiency of revenue ought not to 
impede the object for a moment, and it will soon be seen that they will 
relinquish their practices of throwing the country into confusion, and 
leave the Collectors in quiet possessiou of the districts. While the ze¬ 
mindars are suffered to retain their present force and influence, incom¬ 
patible with, and derogatory to, every principle of good government, no 
collector will be able to afford protection to the inhabitants, to obtain 
the necessary information of the revenue, or to realize it, without perpe¬ 
tual difficulty and embarrassment. If the zemindars iu Bengal some 
years ago were in a state of depression, I am sure every person must 
allow that their situation on this Coast, has beeu on the other extreme. 
The medium is what, in my opinion, they are justly entitled to, and 
what is necessary for, the good order aud prosperity of the country; and 
on this principle, they ought not to keep up large bodies of armed men 
at an enormous expense, in order to maintain an impi'oper influence 
and consequence, aud often from more dangerous motives. 

It will be an essential object in conciliating the zemindars to the 
proposed reform, to convince them that it is intended, as well for the 
security of their rights and to guard them against undue exactions, as 
to protect the inferior classes of inhabitants;—in short, that Government 
have no other end in view than the general welfare and prosperity of 
the country, by affording mutual justice, and supporting the proper de¬ 
gree of rank and situation of all description of persons residing within 
their limits. Nothing, however, will contribute to relieve their minds 
80 much, as the conviction that Government intend to form a permanent 
settlement with thorn; and without this belief, and that they are to 
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eiiwV the fraita of their labours, they wiU never heartily attend to the 
population and improvement of their districts. 

1 have already stated my opinion on this point, 
oiplea of the present Bengal settlement, with the 
tions, are so oLellent, that it may bo safely taken as a model on this 
Coast. Particular modifications, which local difierences may requite 
to be adopted, must hereafter bo pointed out by the Colleotora, when 
they become well acquainted with the customs existing in different 
parts of the country. Upon one point, however, I must presume to 
express a doubt how far it might not be advisable, as a security to the 
crreat body of the people, and particularly as the land-holders on this 
^ast are not reduced to the same submission, to require their giving 
fixed leases to the ryots, renewable on descending in perpetuity, speci- 
fying the proportion of revenue or shares of the crops which the culti¬ 
vators of every denomination are to receive, free of all superadded 
demands or claims whatever, which should be duly registered. At 
present it is well known that the ryots are exposed to great distress, 
by the frequent practice of. exorbitant demands, additional assestoents, 
or by taking their shares of grain at a low rate and afterwards impos¬ 
ing it on them, at a high valuation. 

The reports of the Committee of Circuit have been taken as the 
guide in the late settlements with the zemindars; but considering the 
method observed by them of obtaining information from the accounts 
delivered by the village Curnums, without, in general, a personal inves- 
ligation of the different pergunnahs; that no one of the members, or 
their assistants, had a knowledge of any of the country languages, but 
was under the necessity of trusting entirely to native interpreters, to 
prevent and discover impositions; considering the influence which the 
zemindars had over every description of the revenue officers and in¬ 
habitants ; that they even refuse^ in many instances, to furnish any 
accounts; and that all were interested in conc^ealing the truth, and 
underrating their lands; considering the counteractions used by those 
people, the habits of rapacity and deception of the public officers, and 
their probable fabrication of accounts, on many occasions; considering 
the limited powers of the Committee,—that they received but little 
countenance and support, and met with constant opposition from the 
Chiefshipa ;—I am really of opinion, that their calculations in general 
must fall short of the actual value of the districts, which indeed the 
Committee acknowledge in respect to Nundegamah, held by Yassareddy 
and other zemindaries. There were, however, men of integrity on the 
Committee, and I have no doubt of the authenticity of their informa¬ 
tion on many other points, particularly with respect to the produce aud 
manufactures, the imports and exports, tho oppression and abuses of 
the land-holders and public officers, the poverty and degraded situation 
of the inhabitants, the heavy and vexatious inland duties, &c. 
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However, for want of more accurate documents, which might and 
ought to have been furnished by tho Chiefships, the last assess- 
ments, particularly iu the three Circare of Rajahmundry, Ellore, and 
Condapillee, under MasuUpatam, were formed upon the principle of 
reqairiug two-thirds of the gross revenue, as estimated by the Com¬ 
mittee of Circuit j and allowing the remaining third to the zemin¬ 
dar, for charges of collection and his own expenses. The same rule 
has since been adopted with regard to the Guntoor Circar, and it is per- 
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haps a more moderate assessment iu general, than the jumma fixed in 
Bengal. 

But in the Gicacole Circar, this regulation or proportion of the 
revenne has not been observed. Vi 2 sieram Ranze, the most consider¬ 
able zemindar on the Coast, is scarcely assessed more than one-third; 
and until a few years ago, he did not pay to Govei’unient the proportion 
of one-fifth of the gross collections of the countries under him, though 
there is the most indubitable evidence that, by means of intrigue and 
oppression, and often without any public sanction, the districts of seve¬ 
ral zemindars of much more ancient families have been annexed to hia 
authority, besides a considerable part of the Havelly or Government 
lands. The conduct of Vizieram Rauze, for some years past, gives him 
no claim to indulgence; and should Government be compelled, by conti¬ 
nued acts of disobedience and mismanagement, to divest him of his 
authority, they will have an opportunity of doing justice to several 
ancient families, and of obtaining a considerable increase of revenue. 
Prom the circumstances stated by the Committee of Circuit, it would 
appear*that, on an average, the other two zemindariea (Kimedy and 
Teckaly), in the Cossimcotah division of the Gicacole Circar, are assessed 
about one-third of the gross collections. These two zemindars, and 
perhaps a few others in this Circar, are, I believe, the only persons B^jbject 
to the Company^8 Government who have descended from the ancient 
rajah families. It would appear that most of the ancestoi’s of the other 
zemindars, have acquired possession within the present century. 

In the Itchapoor division under Ganjam, the Committee of Circuit 
often proceeded upon conjecture or private information, as 
zemindars refused or declined to furnish any accounts for their iuspecr 
tion. It may be supposed that the zemiudai*s in general, or upon an 
average, pay to Government about the same proportion, that is, one? 
third of the gross revenue. But the zemindaries are of email extent, 
and many, very difficult of access, from their hilly and frontier situar 
tions. The whole stipulated annual jumma, with about twenty zemin¬ 
dars in this district, amounts only to about lacks of rupees; but 
though there may be motives of policy in assessing many of them at a 
moderate rate, I imagine the same reasons cannot be urged for fixing 
the jumma of Vizieram Ilauzo, iu a proportion so unequal to what ia 
settled with the zemindars iu the other four Circars. 

I am decidedly of opimou that Vizieram Rauze ought, upon every 
principle of reason, and justice, to pay to Government as largo a portion 
of his revenue, as any zemindar subject to the Company's authority on 
this Coast; and upon this footing, he will still have a very considerable 
residue for his own expenses, without great misapplication and profu¬ 
sion. The reduction of his numerous armed peons, and the separation 
of the small zemiudaries now dependent on hia authority, would ef¬ 
fectually check hia overgrown power, and prove essential to the proper 
regulation of the country. It must appear extraordinary, and is a 
strong proof against the present system, that so inadequate a revenue has 
not been realized, without balances arising, and frequently employing 
an armed force for the purpose; and, what is (more to be lamented, the 
inhabitants were suffering the most cruel oppressions under Sitteram 
Eauze'a management. In short, it must appear that this province, in 
common with the other Northern Circars, has suffered a material de¬ 
cline in trade, manufactures, and population; though, if a proper man¬ 
agement had been observed within the last 25 years, the country must 
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afforded nearly double the revenue actually realized, without the 
least oppression. But with the exception of the late Oodant Row of 
Talapiliee, and Mabapetty Row of Pettapore, I have not heard of any 
zemindars who pay a proper attention to the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of their districts. They trust to managers, from whom as little 
good can be expected as from a Madras dubash, if allowed by any Col¬ 
lector to interfere with the revenue. The usual mode of proceeding has 
been, for the zemindars or their vakeels to attend at the chief ship to 
negotiate the future settlement; and conditions being agreed upon, the 
whole junto of zemindars, renters, dnbashes, interpreters, cutoherry 
servants, and inferior oppressors, form a league, without fear or re¬ 
morse, against the devoted inhabitants. It does not appear that the 
provincial Councils have attempted any interference, and consequently 
they could have very little experience of the interior management 
and detail of the collections in the zemindaries, which, added to their 
distant and stationary situation, must in a manner disqualified them, 
from judging with eocuraoy and precision of the real condition of the 
districts, or from what particular sources the revenues have arisen. 

The principle of equal assessment should on every account be ob- 
ftorved, as far as circumstances will admit; and upon adopting any fu¬ 
ture settlement, especially upon apian of permanency, it must become 
aserious question, how far the reports of the Committee of Circuit should 
be relied on or taken as a guide, in respect to the valuation of the lands. 
In the present state of the counti 7 and diminished population, and from 
other local causes, it is impossible to prepare any standard, as a future 
assessmoDt, or at least as a permanent jumma; but iu those districts 
where the famine has raged in a greater degree, it may be neces¬ 
sary to allow a temporary abatement, and not to increase the present 
stipulated revenue for the next five or seven years, upon the expir¬ 
ation of existing leases. The Cicacole Circar has suffered less from 
the drought; and an increase of revenue may and ought to be expected 
within that time, nearer to the proportion fixed with the zemindars 
in the other foui* Ciioars. The deficiency of population, under a pro¬ 
per mode of management, might soon be replaced, as many inhabit¬ 
ants would be induced to leave the neighbouring districts subject 
to the Nizam and other unsettled Governments, if they were once 
encouriiged by protection; and granting such privileges, as have been 
allowed in many parts of the country to new settlers. In oase of any 
remission for the past future abatement being allowed of the pi*eseut 
I'ovenae, it will be necessary to act with caution and a due consideratiou 
to the particular state of the districts. During the most unfavourable 
seasons, the country gives orops of dry grain, and if the tanks were iu 
good condition, the inhabitants, ought not, with proper care, to be 
exposed to any severe calamities from the drought of one year; and 
as the cultivators get an advanced rate for their grain, they are enabled 
to pay their kists to the zemindar. The burden iu this case, falls upon 
the manufacturers and other classes, who for one year are better able 
to support it; but this oalcuiatiou supposes.that the ryots and cultiva^ 
tors received their proper share, and are allowed to dispose of it, with¬ 
out restriotions. 

A temporary drought or failure of a third or even half of the 
usual harvest for a year, ought not to be productive, as at present, 
of a famine, and claim to remissions. Snoh a scarcity, is generally a 
aouroe of profit to the zemindars and others, by the increased price of 
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^®‘*®’’ enabled to pay the revenue, than in ordi- 
March 1793 . yea.rs. It is therefore extremely difficult, aud indeed impossible, 

without the minutest knowledge and inspection, to ascertain the 
amount of remissions which should be allowed from the want of rain, 
and in what proportion, to the different zemindars. I would ask, how 
a Chief and Council stationed at Masulipatam, without a competent 
knowledge of what is passing in the many zemindaries under them, can 
regulate the proportion, or take effectual measures for securing to the 
ryots the benefit of such indulgences ? even under a vigilant Collector 
residing on the spot, and distributing the proportion with, his own 
bands to each village, there would be some abuses practised. The 
extent, however, of the late famine was such, and its effects so dreadful 
to the population of some parts of the country, daring three successive 
seasons, that it may become highly expedient to adopt some mode of 
relief for the inhabitants, and that they should benefit, by any abate¬ 
ment allowed. It would be a great delusion to suppose that the 
zemindars in general will not exact their usual demands, without an 
effectual interference to prevent them; and in excuse, they may plead 
the present uncertain state and apprehension of being called upon 
for the full payment of their kists. Where Collectors are stationed in 
the districts. Government may, in times of great scarcity, declare a re¬ 
mission of the public revenue to the zemindars, directing them to remit 
an equal proportion to the ryots, and that any deviation will be attend¬ 
ed with a heavy fine or expulsion. If this mode cannot be adopted, 
the Collectors should at all events prevent exorbitant prices for grain; 
and a reasonable deduction ought to be allowod to the land-holders. 

Under present circumstances, it is difficult to determine what 
measures to adopt. If the full amount of the zemiodaris engagements 
be required, under plea that he has not relaxed in bis demands, and 
that the high price of grain has enabled him to make good his kists, he 
will consider it a tacit sanction for keeping up his demands in future 
as well as the prices, to the inhabitants; at the same time, it is well 
known that during the late famine, the zemindars did actually sell 
their grain at triple and quadruple the usual rates, and exacted the full 
duties on all the necessaries of life. But in the present state of the 
country, it may be better to err on the side of lenity , and though such 
an example will not perhaps have any material effect on the coi\ductof 
the zemindars, yet it will obviate any pretence for future exactions. 

As the Chief and Council at Masulipatam have omitted to report, 
agreeable to the orders of the Board, on the subject of the balances of 
the preceding years, which they were of opinion could not be realized, 
I think they should again be called upon to st^te particularly what 
steps have been taken by them. Uncertainty with respect to such 
arrears or claims of remission, must be attended with inconvenience; 
for, whatever may be the result, the zemindars will not, until they 
know the decision, relax in their demands. 

The present zemindary cowles in the Cicacole Circar, are grant¬ 
ed only for one year; but the agreements with the zemindars iu the 
other four northern provinces, are for the period of five years, and 
expire in September 1794. The next leases should tend to a perma¬ 
nent arrangement, and to the expectation of such a revenue as 
the country will be capable of affording to Government. I am con¬ 
vinced it may be greatly increased in the event of there being no war 
or famine, and that the districts are placed under a proper system 
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'--^l.iii^agoitieQtt As it will be satisfactory to hare the most accurate 
information that can be obtained without iuconvenience to the inhabi¬ 
tants, the Collectors should be directed to exert themselres in furnish¬ 
ing every useful document, with their observations. 

In the Saramahl, Salem, Dindigul, and Nagore districts, and such 
Havelly Lands to the northward, as have suffered less by the effects of 
war, famine, or rapacious renters, it might be eligible to take the first 
opportunity of settling for a long period for a permanent arrangement 
with the inhabitants. A thousand advantages must result from a plan 
of permanency, not only by exciting the people to improvements, but 
by enabling Government to effect a redaction of the revenue oflScers, by 
rendering those employed of some use, instead of a burden on the in¬ 
habitants j by reducing in general, the charges of collection; by en¬ 
suring regular payments j by rendering the revenue accounts more 
simple j and, above all, by putting a stop to intrigue and corrupt prac¬ 
tices. Under the present system, and from a total ignorance of the 
country languages, it appears to me, that, with the exception of a few 
instances, the management of the Company’s revenue has, in a great 
measure, been committed to dubashes and their creatures. 

^ Wherever this pernicious influence has prevailed, an evident collu¬ 
sion be perceived between them and the native revenue officers. It 
IS to be apprehended their whole drift has been, to conceal the real state 
of the revenue from the Company’s servants employed, to levy undue 
advantages, by the payment of large bribes, or stipulating for private 
assessments amounting to a considerable percentage on the public 
settlement, under various pleas and promises of indulgence. As far as 
relates to the concealment of the real produce of the lands, and fabricat- 
ing false accounts, the land-holdera and ryots had a material interest in 
the connivance of the revenue officers. But if the tricks and decep- 
taons of these people be such, that the moat vigilant, able, and upright 
European, with every advantage of experience and knowledge of the 
languages, cannot eutii-ely guard against their dishonest practices, I 
would not attempt any description of the abuses that must be felt, 
where the Company’s servants are deficient in those points, and want¬ 
ing in zeal and other qualifications. 

With respect to the other possessions of the Company at the south¬ 
ward,) the Jaghire, including the home farms, and lands under the 
^sident at Cuddalore,) which suffered considerably by the former war, 
necessary to postpone any agreement, for a permanent 
settlement, until they have recovered their former population. Agree¬ 
ments, however, may bo made with the inhabitants for five or seven 
years, renewable at a proper rent; and, in about the space of 16 or 20 
years, a perpetual iwsessment may be determined. Similar leases may 
be panted in the Havelly lands in the Ciroars, which have suffered 
much from the late famine and other causes. It has been represented 
that, from mismanagement and the oppression of renters, the inhabi¬ 
tants are reduced to such poverty in many parts of the Havelly villages, 
as to be incapable of renting the land; but their present state of 
wretchedness, must I think prove the impropriety of trusting any 
longer to intermediate renters. r r j owug auy 

As the southern ^d western Poligars belonging to the Carnatic 
are, m consequence of the late treaty with the Nabob, to pay their 
peshcush directly to the Company, it may be supposed that t^y will 
conduct themselves differently from what has been their former 
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practice not only in respect to the regularity of their payments, but in 
laying aside their plundering schemes, and attending to the improve¬ 
ment of their lands. Many of them possess the most fertile countries, 
and in general, by no means difficult of access, but they are very in¬ 
adequately assessed, in proportion to any other persons paying reve¬ 
nue to the Company. There may be good reasons at present, for 
not demanding any increase ; but as in general, their present stipulated 
revenue does not perhaps exceed l-4*tb,and in some instances l-6th or 
l-8th part of their gross collections, it may hereafter appear necessary 
to require an augmentation, as, in justice to the public and individuals, 
their principle of equal assessment should be observed among all the 
dependants of the same Government. It is well known, that while 
they paid their peshcush to the Nabob, the Poly gars were constantly 
obliged to pay considerable nuzzers and' other extra demands, far 
exceeding the fixed kists. It was the policy of the durbar to adopt 
this mode of assessing them, in preference to an open, fair, and ac¬ 
knowledged revenue. 

Among the many humane, liberal, and wise regulations adopted 
in the Bengal provinces by the present Governor-General, those for con¬ 
structing new works, and keeping the former in repair for the supply 
of water, are very important, and worthy of being followed on this 
Coast. If such works, (of which there is not, I believe, a single instance 
since the establishment of the Company's administration on the Coast,) 
had been executed in the Circars previous to the late famine, a great 
part of the inhabitants who had perished within the last three years, 
might without doubt, have been preserved. It is not less deplorable 
that the tanks and water-courses in the southern districts, have been 
suffered to fall into a most ruinous condition. For example, the Com¬ 
pany's Jaghire, which abounds with works of this kind, and formed at 
a vast expense under the country Governments, has had no substantial 
repair, for the last 30 or 40 years. It often happens, therefore, that 
even the blessings of Providence are attended with ruinous consequences 
to the inhabitants j for we have had experience at our own doors, that 
in plentiful seasons of rain, the patched and unrepaired banks cannot 
resist the pressure within, and the great source of cultivation is lost, 
which, if preserved with due care, might have served as a store, for one 
or two years. 

Indeed this district, which formerly was and is still capable, from 
its soil and situation, of being rendered one of the most fertile spots 
in India, has within the last ten or twelve years, been the prey either 
of needy and rapacious renters, or of dishonest dubashes and native 
revenue officers. After the loss of 2-5th8 or ^ of its inhabitants by the 
former war, it would ill bear such an accumulation of misfortunes and 
checks to the recovery of population. The planting of fruit-trees, and 
of other descriptions in the villages, so useful to the inhabitants, and 
advantageous to Government, has been totally neglected by the renters: 
although the plantations were almost entirely destroyed by the enemy 
and our own troops daring that war. 

By the exertions of Mr. Clerk and Mr. Balfour, a more adequate 
revenue has lately been settled with the inhabitants, for three years. 
But, without an effectual repair of the tanks and water-courses, this 
valuable district cannot be restored to its former state of prosperity. The 
appropriation of one year’s receipts, would probably effect this object 
completely j and I am convinced that, at the end of the present leases. 
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the country would aflFord a material increase of I’evenue, and in a few Mr. White’s 
years, more than double the present assessment. I am of opinion that 
this measure ought to be recommended to the immediate attention of 
Government. 

The last war commenced by Hyder Ally occasioned so great an 
increase of expense, and left such heavy incumbrances, that Qoveimment 
have seldom had it in their power to spare any considerable part of their 
resources for useful purposes; and the same reasons must, I imagine, have 
operated in preventing any attempt for altering the present inconvenient 
mode of managing the revenue, and correcting many evils experienced 
under it, from an apprehension of incurring any additional expense, or 
any temporary diminution of the collections. But, for my own part, I 
cannot perceive its policy, independent of the injustice of sacrificing the 
ease and comfort of the inhabitants to such considerations. It is now 
to be hoped that the late treaty with Tippoo, terminated in a mode and 
under circumstances, as honourable as the former were humiliating, 
will produce a long peace. Indeed, the effect it has already produced 
with respect to public credit in this country, is obvious. 

In the execution of so important a work as the repairs of the 
tanks, it will be necessary to proceed upon the best information, and 
under proper checks to guard against collusion and abuse in the ex¬ 
penditure of the Company's money. The head inhabitants, who are 
the present renters in the Jaghire, might, in the first instance, be called 
upon to deliver in to the Collectors an account of the tanks, wells, and 
water-courses in their respective villages, describing their nature and 
extent, with their exact measurement, and the work requisite to their 
complete repair, with an estimate of the expense; also the grounds at 
present watered from each tank, and what would be the additional 
cultivation when the tanks are repaired, with a list of the inhabitants 
in each village; after which, the Collectors might proceed, or some pro* 
fessional persons, to examine and deliver a report of the repairs neces¬ 
sary, with an estimate of the expense of each tank, and their observa¬ 
tions thereon, and within what period the work can be completed, 
without interruption to the cultivation of the country. 

The Chiefs and Councils and Residents should be directed to report 
the state of the tanks in the Government lands in the Circars and to 
the southward, where others are wanted, and could with advantage be 
constructed. A similar report should also be required with respect to 
the tanks in the zemindary lands ; and as the zemindars will seldom 
commence such works, or at least, not until a permanent settlement 
18 made with them, they should be undertaken by Government, and 
their lands held re^onsible for the amount advanced. It appears by 
the repoi'ts of the Cforamittee of Circuit, that several of the districts iii 
the Cicacole Circar, are watered by small rivers issuing from the ad¬ 
jacent hills, and that some parts of the zemindaries under Masulipatam 
are supplied by small channels from the Godaveri and Kistua. But 
it is a melancholy truth, that, with so many natural advantages, large 
quantities of rice are annually imported for the consumption of Masu¬ 
lipatam. 


Ihe survey lately ordered by Government, of the rivers Kistnah 
Godaveri, is a circumstance which must afford the highest satis- 
faction to every person who feels a wish for the prosperity of the coun- 
A u furnished by means of canals from these sources, 

and the further advantage of tanks in proper situations, the Circars 
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will scarcely be liable, from a failure of the periodical rains, to any 
material want of water for the purpose of cultivation. The expense 
will, I imagine, be of little consideration, even should it appear neces¬ 
sary to sink a large portion of the current revenue for two or three 
years. It is a matter that deeply affects not only the comfort, but the 
preservation of the inhabitants, from whose labour the funds of Govern¬ 
ment are wholly supplied, and whose industry is the source of every 
public and private benefit. 

As no measures have been adopted by Government or the principal 
land-holders, to prevent the dreadful effects of famine, by providing 
storehouses of grain, the inhabitants on this Coast have no other de¬ 
pendence for their preservation in times of scarcity, than from Bengal 
supplies, or the scanty stores of those persons who may have kept up 
their grain for the sake of great profit. The prices, however, are so 
high on those occasions, that it is not within the reach of the poor 
people to purchase it, as they have unhappily experienced, during the 
last three years in the Circars. It therefore becomes the more neces- 
saiy to guard against the consequences of failures of the periodical 
rains, by providing reservoirs of water, and by preventing oppressive 
duties being levied on grain and provisions. Here I cannot omit re¬ 
peating, that there are the strongest reasons to believe the zemindars 
during the distress of the inhabitants, not only collected to the amount 
of their usual assessments, but levied the inland taxes on the grain 
imported, and even on the supplies sent by Government, for the preser¬ 
vation of the lower classes of natives. 

The precautions lately adopted by this Board, should be observed, 
with such others as may appear more effectual to prevent abuses in the 
expenditure and execution of the repairs to the tanks, &c. A daily 
or weekly account of the number of persons employed on such works, 
specifying tlie rates of their wages, with a statement of the work done, 
signed by the native oflScers, the Agents of the Collectors, and a certain 
number of head inhabitants, should be kept as a necessary voucher, 
and a copy of it, should be sent to the nearest Cutcherry for general 
inspection. The mode hitherto observed of receiving and transmitting 
an account attested by two or three revenue officers only, does not ap¬ 
pear to me to be an adequate check. 

It may be proper in future leases, unless any mateidal embarrass¬ 
ment is apprehended from it, to insert a reservation with respect to 
waste or particular lands, in order that Government may have it in 
their power to encourage improvements in manufactures and agricul¬ 
ture. Independent of the natural timidity of the people, and their want 
of enterprise, arising from the nature of the Government, and the un¬ 
certainty of possessing any acquired advantages, the natives on this 
Coast, and particularly in the Circars, have been reduced to great po¬ 
verty, by a long series of hardships. It cannot therefore be supposed 
that under the best ad ministration, they will be inclined or have the means 
for some time, to venture on speculative pursuits; and as the principal 
land-holders will be too apt to increase their demands of rent, when they 
find that Europeans are engaging in undertakings of this kind, it should 
be the care of this Board to prevent their exacting unreasonable states for 
ground actually appropriated to plantations of the sugar-cane, mulberry 
tree, indigo, cotton, or other valuable articles produced on this Coast, and 
which with moderate encouragement might be carried to a great extent. 
In short, the country extending from Cape Camorin to Gan jam, enjoys so 
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many natural advantages of situation and climate, and so rapid a pro¬ 
gress of vegetation, that innumerable sources of industry and wealth 
might be introduced in the way of produce and manufacture, but the 
system which has pervaded this Coast, is deficient in those principles 
which ensure prosperity, and indeed carries on its face, the most evident 
defects ; separate interests, and a divided authority, with all the disad¬ 
vantages of want of energy, regulation, and good management. 

In the Minute before alluded to, I mentioned generally the great 
hardships experienced by the poorer classes of people, from the low 
and fiuotuating value of the copper coinage. In the Ciroars, the usual 
daily pay of a labourer has been, I understand, for a length of time, 
at the rate of 6 dubs; but the exchange, which not long ago was 
about 192 dubs for a Madras pagoda, has within these few years, fell 
BO low as 330 and 360. If the poor labourer was paid in silver, it 
would not perhaps affect him; but the land-holders and inferior ten¬ 
ants, who under the present system, seldom think of future benefit and 
the safety of the people, take care to pay him in copper only; and indeed, 
such is the wretchedness of the poor ryots, that they would often be 
unable to subsist themselves and families for a few days until their 
wages amounted to any current silver coin in use. 

By the present low value of the copper currency, and the tricks 
of soucars in altering the exchange, the poor cultivators and manufac¬ 
turers are defrauded of a great part of their daily labour; and it is 
equally evident that their 6 dubs, at the present rate of exchange and 
high price of provisions, will not procure them half the subsistence and 
means of support, which were enjoyed by their ancestors. There can 
be little doubt but this evil has operated in a material degree, to de¬ 
populate the country, particularly during the late famine and exorbi¬ 
tant prices of grain; and I am of opinion it should be recommended 
to Government, to remedy the grievance without delay. 

It perhaps can only be effected, by calling in the present coin, 
and issuing a different copper currency; prohibiting within the Com¬ 
pany’s limits, the dubs coined by the Dutch, and every other sort. I 
conceive the want of smaller silver coins (there being none of a less 
value than quarter rupee), may be one cause of the present inconveni¬ 
ence, as silver cannot fluctuate in value, in the same proportion as 
copper. At Madras, the price of copper continually varies; but having 
small silver coins, the copper currency always passes at the rate of 
eight doodles for a single fanam. 

In addition to the inconvenience felt from the low value of the 
dubs, it is well known that the shroffs and other natives, raise or lower 
the exchange by improper combinations, varying it at times ten or 
fifteen per cent, in the course of^a few days. Within these few years, 
it has generally been estimated upwards of twenty fanams per rupee; 
and as four dubs are nominally reckoned one fanam, and four rupees 
one Madras pagoda, the exchange of dubs is 320 per pagoda, 
at the rate of twenty fanams per rupee. Not many years ago, it 
was usual to calculate twelve fanams (which is a nominal coin in 
the Circars,) or forty-eight dubs per rupee, or 192 dubs per Madras 
pagoda, which is the present rated exchange in the Company's books ; 
and I do not perceive that any benefit can arise from the alteration, 
except to renters, shroffs, &c. Whether the Chief and Council have 
taken any steps to remedy the abuses of the shroffs, I know nob; but 
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without a strong interference, it cannot be expected that such people 
will relinquish an unjust advantage. 

In justice to the gentlemen in general at the subordinate settle¬ 
ments, it must be observed that they seem sensible of the necessity of 
some regulations respecting the copper coin. The Masulipatam Board 
have presei'ved, however, in the opinion, that no change should be at¬ 
tempted j but upon no better grounds than that the Company might be 
subject to a loss in calling in the present currency, and because de¬ 
mand for their copper might be lessened, as the merchants carrying on 
the inland trade frequently have it coined into dubs, to save the duties, 
I trust such narrow and limited views of mercantile profit will no 
longer be suffered to supersede the enlarged intentions of affording I'e- 
lief to the people, and benefiting the general interests of the country. 

These objections, are, perhaps, to be obviated ; but admitting them 
entirely, and viewing the measure as a matter of profit or traffic, and 
that the lives of the people are no more to be considered than goods 
to be disposed of from the warehouses, it appears to me that the advan¬ 
tages of preserving the population must be infinitely greater than any 
gain upon a single article of trade, which is not sold in any consider¬ 
able quantities in the Circars, on account of the Company : at present, 
it must appear that the daily hire of the poor labourer is insufficient 
to save himself and family from perishing, even if provisions could be 
procured at cheaper rates. 

With respect to the first-mentioned objection, I should imagine 
the loss to the Company would not be considerable ; and as to the letter 
it might, if not thought incompatible, be obviated, by still allowing the 
former coin of dubs for exportation, upon application from the inland 
merchants, though their currency be prohibited within the Company's 
districts. But as the present Government have considered the subject 
upon more benevolent, just, and libeml grounds, I make no doubt of 
their acquiescence, upon a recommendation from this Board, to call in 
the dubs in circulation, and to substitute a different coin at a fixed ex¬ 
change, with a distinguishing mark. 

The heavy and increased duties collected at the different chokies 
on salt manufactured in the Circars, have materially affected the trade 
in the article, carried on by the Benjaries and other merchants. The 
revenue as well as the iuland trade with neighbouring countries, 
has suffered in consequence ; and while the embargo on Coast salt 
is continued at Bengal, there appears a greater necessity for some 
early relief, by abolishing or reducing the number of such exactions. 
Independent of the immediate advantages derived to the revenue 
from the iuterior trade, it has been the policy of the country Govern¬ 
ments to encourage an intercourse with the Benjaries, from a view to 
their services in times of war, in furnishing cattle and provisions. In 
seasons of scarcity, they often coutribute to alleviate the distresses of 
the inhabitants, by supplies of grain and other articles. At present 
many of the zemindaries, though not far remote from the Coast, have 
no trade whatever, and only a few manufactures for internal use. 
These useful traders, not only experience heavy impositions upon 
their returns with salt, but are obliged to pay such exorbitant, 
duties on their goods, in the different zemindaries through which 
they must necessarily pass, that the greatest part of their profits are 
absorbed. 
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Tlie article of cotton being so heavily burdened, must of corase 
enhance the prices of those manufactures, which form the princip^ March 1793. 
branch of the commerce, as well as the Company's investment, on this 
Coast. An account of the exactions levied on this raw material in the 
different zomindaries, should be called for, without loss of time; and 
as it must appear both just and necessary to afford every relief to those 
manufacturers who have survived the late calamity, I am of opinion 
that it might be recommended to Government to lessen the taxes, or to 
allow the free importation of this valuable article. Besides the present 
heavy impositions on the inland trade, it would appear there is an 
arbitrary custom in the zemindaries, of granting to particular indivi¬ 
duals an exclusive privilege of selling cotton, which must also have 
the bad consequence of advancing the price 'o the weavers. Cotton 
thread brought by the Beujaries, should likewise be exempted from 
the present heavy duties. The mortality occasioned by the famine, 
has fallen very heavily upon the class of spinners as well as weavers, 
and all possible encouragement should be given to the people of those 
useful professions; without which, they cannot recover their former 
situations, and the manufactures must long languish, in a proportionate 
degree. 

It is of much importance to restore to its former prosperity this 
inland trade, which has been nearly abandoned; and for this purpose 
it should, I think, be recommended to Government to permit this Board 
to submit to them a plan for limiting the number, and prescribing 
specific rates of duties, which may be done, I conceive, without any 
diminution of the revenue, as far as relates to the trade of the Benjaries. 

Every zemindar is now at liberty to levy whatever duties, and to vary 
them as he pleases. After the institution of Courts of Justice, I make 
no doubt similar regulations to those established in Bengal, respecting 
the weavers and manufacturers, will be adopted on the Coast. 

The abolition, in whole or part, of the internal duties, upon the 
principle of the Bengal regulations, will hereafter be considered; and 
such as are continued, should be distinct from the jumma, and of 
course resumed by Government. It may not be advisable to adopt 
this measure immediately in its fullest extent, but it will become more 
necessary, on the establishment of any plan of permanency with res¬ 
pect to the landed revenue, not only with the view of preventing abuses, 
but to bring additional resources into the public treasury, from an in¬ 
crease of produce, manufactures, commerce, and consumption. An 
entire stop should also be put to the practice of allowing one zemindar 
to collect fees or russooms in the districts of other zemindars, as it has 
been the cause of keeping up the dissensions, disputes, and jealousies 
BO frequent among them, and so prejudicial to the inhabitants and to 
the. cultivation. 

The department of sea customs at the presidency, and tho differ¬ 
ent parts on the Coast, appears to require some reform. The duties on 
Bengal and Coast articles are abolished ; but as all other imports, as 
well as goods exported, are liable to the payment of customs, the mer¬ 
chants, are still subject to vexatious delays, by their goods passing the 
usual examinations; and as the same establishment of native servants 
is kept up, it will be difficult to prevent imposition. The fees to the 
sea customer at the presidency are fixed; but those claimed at the^ 
different stations, and which vary from each other have never been^) 
reported to, or sanctioned by this Board. Besides the fees to the Sea 
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Customers, there are others which the merchants are required to pay 
to the native servants, and for charities under different denominations. 
It might be proper for this Board to call for a list of the fees, as well 
as the duties of every description collected or demanded at each 
station, and such as are approved should be inserted in a register 
to be constantly kept for general inspection in some public part of 
the Sea Customer's oflSce. If any indulgences or exemptions be al¬ 
lowed to particular merchants, they should be stated. As the anchor¬ 
age fees and river duties on vessels produce a trifling income to the 
Company, and are inconvenient to the merchants and owners of the 
small coasting draft, it may appear proper to recommend their abolition, 
I observe they were abolished in Ganjam, by orders from this Board, 
in December 1788. 


It is to be lamented that no maps or surveys of .the district are to 
be procured. Had the Chiefs and Councils bestowed a few of their 
leisure hours for the purpose, or if they had employed the tiJents of 
others which occasionally offered, they might have ascertained the 
geography of their own limits, with little difficulty. But I do not 
recollect bearing that any gentleman in the provincial Councils had 
ever visited the zemindaries under their respective charge, unless for 
some hostile purpose of punishing refractory dependants, or enforcing 
payments of arrears. Who among them, has even made a tour to en¬ 
quire into the real value of the lands, to ascertain what improvements 
could be introduced with respect to manufactures and agriculture, to 
redress grievances, or to relieve the inhabitants from oppressions, and 
the effects of famine ? It is to be hoped, when a change takes place, 
that the Collectors will employ themselves in such useful enquiries, 
and in visiting the different parts of the districts under them, for the 
purpose of observing the conduct of the zemindars, for affording relief 
to the inhabitants, and preserving order and good Government. 

Under the present system, every useful object appears to have 
been overlooked, and besides so many other defects already noticed, 
it is without any defined responsibility. A great part of the business 
is transacted by the Chief alone; and the Council receive his report of 
all personal interview with the zemindars and others, which could not 
fail of producing inconvenience. The arguments used in the late 
suit against Mr. Floyer areiu proof on this point, as his solicitors en¬ 
deavoured to show that he could nob be individually answerable for 
any act, which had the sanction of the Masulipatam Board; and 
that the responsibility must rest with them, and with him jointly as 
Chief. This kind of reasoning has been urged on other occasions, 
according as it suited the parties concerned, and must often have 
been the cause of embarrassment, in disenminating on whom to fix 
the greater or less degree of blame. It seems a further proof in 
favour of an undivided authority in the detail of the collections, and 
the appointment of Collectors. 

It appears, however, to me, that no one circumstance has contri¬ 
buted more to irregularity, than the small salaries granted to persons 
in such situations. Until a few years ago, the allowed emoluments of 
the Chief of Masulipatam amounted only to about 400 rupees per 
month; and to this time, the members of the provincial Boards are 
without any allowance, and prohibited from trade, but permitted to 
hold different employs, such as export and import warehouse-keepers. 
Sea Customers, &c., which produce a very trifling emolument. While 
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Laen were vested with a considerable trust, and so inadequately paid, 
with various temptations around them, few would refrain from impro¬ 
per channels of gaining advantages and still fewer, who would exert 
themselves with zeal and ardour for the prosperity of the country. 
Under such a system, considerable fortunes were acquired by the Chiefs, 
dabashes and others, and the zemindars were left without any control; 
but the public revenue suffered materially, and the inhabitants could 
find no protection against oppression. One irregularity produces ano¬ 
ther ; and the evil had taken such deep root, that it could be no easy 
matter of any administration to put a stop to the prevailing example of 
preferring private interests, in opposition to useful institutions, and 
objects of public advantage. 

If the Collectors execute their trust with attention and fidelity, it 
will soon give a new face to the whole country, and pub an end in a 
great measure to those calamities, of which they have been so many 
instauces. But I am not so sanguine as to suppose that essential 
benefits will arise from the best arrangements, without men of integrity 
and experience are employed. Upon adopting the plan of Collectors, 
many of the servants will without doubt conceive that they possess the 
necessary qualifications, excepting a knowledge of the languages; but 
this last is so requisite, that they cannot completely discharge their 
duty without it;—whatever may be their good intentions, they will be 
constantly liable to imposition; and I am really of opinion, that no 
permanent settlement of any district should be made, without being 
minutely investigated by a Collector of tried integrity and industry 
after a residence of a few years in it, and who possesses some know¬ 
ledge of the language, and of the customs of the people. Intrigue and 
counteraction were the only means of defence which the natives could 
have under a tyrannical Government, and those habits will not easily 
be corrected under the best administration. 

It becomes requisite, therefore, that the Collectors should be able to 
speak without the intervention of a dubash. In Bengal, every £aro« 
pean soon understands something of the Hindostany, and in con¬ 
sequence, the Company's servants acquire more knowledge of the 
country, of the revenue, and of the manners of the natives, in two or 
three years, than they do on the Coast, in ten years, or during their 
whole residence in India. It is unnecessary for me to say more in 
respect to the beneficial influence it would have, in the management of 
the revenue; but until some farther encouragemeut be held out, or a 
declaration be made that no person will be eligible to a revenue 
appointment, who is not qualified in one or more country languages, I 
despair of any great progress being made, for some time. As there is 
not, I believe, any dictionary of the Gentoo language, a suitable reward 
might be offered for the compilation of a proper work of this descrip¬ 
tion with such other books as might be useful to learners. Upon the 
institution of Courts of Justice, a knowledge of the languages will 
become more indispensably requisite. 

The Honourable Court of Directors, in their letter of the and 
in subsequent advices (copies of which transmitted to the Board of 
Revenue), direct that a plan should be prepared for the administration 
of their revenue on this Coast. It was found difficulty, perhaps to offer 
any general plan for a permanent settlement; which has been increased, 

I conceive, by the depopulating effects of the late famine in the Circars. 
But whatever might have been the difficulty in this respect, it ought 
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not to prei^nt aoy member of the Board from pointing out any defects 
in the present system, or proposing some mode of relief to the inhabit- 
ants, by the institution of Courts of Justice, by the abolition of oppiea- 
Bive deinands, and by establishing one uniform system, which might be 
productive of subordination and tranquillity in the country. I have 
thermore thought it my duty to offer some remarks on this occasion, 
whi<m 1 ftDi sensible can only be considered as a general view or outline 
of .the Company s revenue ; but they may lead to a further detail or 
other suggestions towards completing a future plan of more efficacy 
than the present system. Should it appear that I have been mistaken 
or misinfoimed on any point, I can only say that I have acted to the 
best of my judgment, and that I can at least lay claim to the ihduh 
gence of the Board, for offering a disinterested opinion. 

I will only add, that the present appears a proper time for offering 
any proposition of improvement, or that may be of any public utility, 
as this Board Can depend upon its meeting with support, or at least a 
suitable attention from the Honourable the Governor in Council; and 
if recommended by him to the Honourable the Court of Directors, there 
can be little doubt of their confirmation. 


(Signed) 0. N. WHITE. 


Appendix No. 15 . 

INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO COLLECTORS UNDER THE 
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Instractlons 
issued to Ool* 
lectors under 
the Gorern- 
ment of Fort 
St. Gteorge, 
in June 1791. 


Extract, Port St. George, Revenue Consultations, 
the 24th June 1791. 

Read the following letter from the Board of Revenue, with Draft 
of Regulations for the different Collectors. 

To the Hon. Major-Genl. Mbdows, Governor in Council. 

Hon. Sir, 

Under date the 10th February last, we had the honor to submit 
for your approbation, a code of regulations for the conduct of the 
Board of Revenue, and which you were pleased to sanction with your 
concurrence. 

We have since drafted another set of regulations, for the guidance 
of the several Collectors employed under this Board, having selected 
such part of them as appeared to us applicable to circumstances on this 
Coe-st, and modified, and introduced, others, so as to form a system, 
which properly supported, will be adequate, we hope, to the purposes 
of benefit to tne revenue as well as justice and security to the inhabit¬ 
ants. Copy of these Regulations are now submitted for your approval 
and confirmation. 

We have the honor, &c. 

(Signed) «/Vi. Hudteston^ Oahes^ Oeo, Moubray, 
Port St. George, 21st June, 1791. 

. Regulations for the Collbotoes. 


Pal’S. 1. That all proceedings or orders held or issued by the 
Collector in the Revenue Department, shall be duly recorded at the time, 
and a diary of them to be transmitted monthly. 
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y. - ^2. That all acts and proceedings o£ the Collector must be done 
and held publicly. 

3. That the Collector shall not refer any complaints preferred by 
ryots against a renter, or other person employed under him, to such 
renter, or person complained against^ for redress; but shall hear, 
examine, and decide them himself, and if well founded, shall compel 
the party committing the injury, to afford redress; and if the com¬ 
plaint should be proved to be litigious and ill-founded, he should 
punish such complainant according to his or her sex, rank and cir¬ 
cumstances, and to the degree of the injury to the party complained 
against, by compelling the complainant to make suitable reparation 
to the latter, or by conffnement of his person. 

4 4 That the Collector be nevertheless authorized to refer trifling; 
complaints between ryots, or of ryots against inferior officers in the 
collections, to the renter, or head officer stationed on the part of the 
renter in the district; but that he observes it as an invariable rule, to 
require and exact from the person to whom such reference is made, a 
regular return to the reference under his signature, and that of one 
^ principal officers of the Cutcherry of that pergunnah. 

The return to become a record on his proceedings. 

5. .That all summons requiring the appearance of any persons, 
in matters relating to the revenues, be in writing, under the signa¬ 
ture of the Collector, or of his Assistant, with the approbation of the Col¬ 
lector, and official seal. This rule is not meant to extend to the calling 
of persons on the spot, in the course of daily or official attendance. 

6 . That in no instance, the number of peons serving the sum¬ 
mons, shall exceed two. 

7. That in case of neglect, or refusal to obey the summons, the 
persons guilty of such neglect or refusal shall be required to answer 
for their conduct, and suffer a punishment according to the degree of 
the offence, either by fine, not exceeding in any instance the sum, of 
iiuy star pagodas; or by imprisonment, not to extend beyond the term 
of one month. 

8 . That a time be limited for the serving and return of the sum¬ 
mons, and to bo endorsed upon it. 

9. That the fees of the peons shall in no instance eJcceed one fa- 
nam a day for each man, which is to be in full of every allowance 
whatever to him, and the Collector to punish immediately, in an exem¬ 
plary manner, every act of extortion in the peona employed. 

10 . That the Collectors be in every case, strictly prohibited from 
making use of the agency of their private servants, whether dubashes 
mutseddies, and others, in the discharge of any part of their public 
duty ; it being expected and required, that in all cases they shall them¬ 
selves stand forth, and act as the only empowered Agents of Govern¬ 
ment in their several stations. 


11 . That the appointment and dismission of the inferior public 
servants, be vested in the Collectors respectively, with this proviso, 

they shall so 

prefer, to the Board of Revenue, and give notice of all snbseqnent dis- 
appointments, and employ none but such publ?c and 
g stored officers, m any respect in their official capacity, nor on anv 

S officer or servant, any private 
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is?uod^to!col- u That the personal attendance of any zemindar or renter, or 
lectors under person entrusted with the collections, be not insisted upon, where 

the Govern- the attendance of a vakeel on their part, may be sufficient for the busi¬ 
ness required; every vakeel attending the Collector s Cutcherry is pre¬ 
viously to deliver a written authority properly authenticated. 

13. That every demand for rent, according to the kistbundy, be 
made in writing, under the signature of the Collector and his official 
seal. The amount demanded to be specified. 

14. That every Collector be required to give monthly receipt for 
all payments of revenue into his treasury, specifying the dates on which 
the money was received, if at different periods, and the species thereof; 
and that bo keep a register of such receipts, regularly numbered in his 
record under bis signature, to be transmitted monthly to the Board of 
Revenue; and that he require of all zemindars, farmers and renters, to 
give receipts to their under renters, for the sums received by them. 

15. That for the purpose of enforcing the payment of the collec¬ 
tions, mahsouly peons shall bo employed as little as possible ; but when 
indispensably necessary, that no greater number of peons than two be 
placed over any renter. 


16. That the Collector, in case of the neglect of any renter in 
making good his kists, be authorized to put him into confinement, and 
in case a sum equal to one-third of the kist, be not discharged within 
fifteen days, to keep him in confinement until the whole is discharged, 
and to take his farm from him. With regard to zemindars who are in 
arrear of their kists, the Collector is authorized to take such steps as 
may have been in use hitherto, to oblige them to make good their pay¬ 
ments, but not to sequester their zemindaries, until leave is previously 
obtained for the purpose, from the Board of Revenue. That in the for¬ 
mer case with regard to renters, the Collectors do take precautions to 
prevent any inconvenience or loss of revenue by the confinement of 
such renter, by investing the peshcar or principal servant of such 
renter, with the temporary management of the collections, or by the 
appointment of an aumeen for this purpose ; and in that case, whoever 
is entrusted with this temporary management, is to collect the settle¬ 
ment made by the renter from the persona under engagement to him; 
and this is not to make any alteration in the detail of the management, 
until the renter be absolutely dismissed from his farm. 

17. That as cases may, however, occur, in which the payment 
of the revenue may be protracted or delayed, from accidental causes of 
necessity, without any fault or neglect of the renter, the Collector in 
such instances be authorized to suspend the rigorous execution of the 
injunctions in the conclusion of the I6tb article, reporting the case to 
the Board of Revenue, with the reasons which have induced him to 
suspend the measure. 

18. During the absence of the Collector from his station, the 
senior Assistant on the spot, is to have charge of the business. 

19. That monthly receipts for the allowances paid by the Collec¬ 
tor agreeably to the fixed establishment, be taken by him, and depo¬ 
sited with the public records of his Collectorship, and a register kept 
thereof ; and that such receipts be annually, or on his relinquishing 
his office, transmitted to the presidency, at his option with regard to 
the time, unless the Board of Revenue should require the transmission 
of them sooner. 
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20. That no Collector, or Assistant under him, or any native in the 
employ of auy Collector or Assistant, shall hold, directly or indirectly, 
any farm, or be concerned, in the revenue of any place under his juris¬ 
diction, either as renter, security or otherwise. 

21. That no Collector or his Assistant, or any native in the employ 
of any Collector or Assistant, shall be allowed, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, to lend money to any renters, or persons responsible for the re¬ 
venues within the bounds of such Collector's jurisdiction. 

22. That no Collector, or his Assistant, shall be allowed to 
exercise or carry on any trade or commerce, in the districts placed 
under his authority. 

23. That whenever any aumeens are appointed by the Collectors, 
the charges thereof shall be defrayed by the person or parties on whose 
account they are sent ; or if to superintend or collect the revenues, at 
the expense of the renters. That where aumeens are deputed for any 
local investigation, or other purposes admitting a limitation for the 
execution thereof, a time be limited them, for the performance of the 
business of their appointment, and that they be not allowed to receive 
their salary, for any time beyond the limited period. 

24. The Collector is invariably to report to the Board of Eevenue 
all such appointments, as soon as made, and the purposes of them. 

25. That together with the sunnud or appointment of the aumeen, 
a statenient of such establishment, fixing the expense, be previously 
settled, and delivered to the aumeen. 

26. The Collector to ascertain the rate of interest paid by the 
royts on sums borrowed, and where excessive, to cause a due limitation 
thereof, reporting the same. 

27. That the Collector do give the most unremitted attention to 
^certain the rules and rates of assessments on the ryots under his 
jurisdiction, and endeavour to fix upon some mode by which they may 
be regulated, on general, fair, and ascertained principles, 

28. That he take care to collect all the records and accounts of his 
Colleotorship, and preserve them, as complete as possible. 

29. That no Collector publish any proclamation or order which 
may in any shape afieot our intercourse with foreign nations, or the 
general constitution of this Government, without an express order 
Irom the Governor in Council. 

30. That in all answers to letters from the Board of Revenue, the 
Collectors do recapitulate the substance of such letters to which they 
reply; and when they have occasion to make any remarks or allusions 
to other papers sent enclosed in the letter, they briefly state such parts 
of them, as those remarks appertain to. 

31. The letters accompanying monthly or annual accounts to con- 
tain nothing more than a recital of those accounts all explanations of 
such accounts, to be inserted at the foot of each account respectively. 

32. That no Collector shall authorize or suffer any tax or imposi¬ 
tion on the renters, or owners of horses, or stop horses from passing, on 
any pretence whatever, or shall suffer others under his authority, to do 
either; and shall compel any person under him offending against this 

the amount of the exaction ao taken, Ind be made 

shall loss the merchant or proprietor of the horse 

snail hare sustained by such detention. 
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33. That 110 Collector or Assistant shall be authorized to possess 
or occupy ground, or erect any buildings, without previous application 
to, and the sanction of, the Board of Revenue. 

34. That the Board of Revenue shall be authorized, in the first 
instance, to hear aud receive appeals and maftters of revenue from the 
decisions of the Collectors, and to confirm or rescind the decision, subject 
however to the revision and ultimate decision of the Governor in Coun^ 
oil, in case either party shall think fit to make a further appeal, provide 
ed that such ultimate appeal be prepared within one month from the 
passing of the decision by the Board of Revenue. 

85. That in case of appeal, the decision of the Collector shall re¬ 
main in force, until approved or disapproved by the Board of Revenue; 
and in like manner, the decision of the Board of Revenue, until confirm¬ 
ed or rescinded by the superior Board, the Collector and Board of Re¬ 
venue to have a discretion of suspending the decision, on security 
given to abide the event of the suit. 

86 . That the Collector do make it an invariable rule to accompany 
all papers in the country languages with translations thereof, 

37. That to provide against the loss of rents and confusion pf 
accounts, from any Collector being permitted to resign, it be and it is 
hereby made a standing rule of the service, that no .Collector shall be 
permitted to dep&rt fr6m his station, till either he shall have delivered 
over complete charge of his trust to his successor, or to his Assistant, 
and until due notification thereof shall have been made to the Board of 
Revenue, and their sanction obtained for his departure; and this regula¬ 
tion shall on no account be dispensed with, unless by express permis¬ 
sion of the Board of Revenue, to be separately granted for any parti* 
cular case that may require it. 

88 . That all application from the Collectors for temporary leave 
of absence from their stations, shall be made to the Board of Revenue. 

39. That no Collector upon any . account exceed the fixed or 
established charges ; and that he insert no charge in his treasury 
account, but such as may^be conformable to the fixed establishment, or 
sanctioned by a special order of the Board of Revenue, which is in 
that case to be quoted, with the date of its being issued. 

40. That no Collector shall be authorized to depute his Assistant 
npon any service fora longer period than ten days, without the express 
permission of the Board of Revenue, nor to pay the allowances of any 
deputation, without obtaining their previous sanction. 

41. The Collector is strictly enjoined to make no assessment 
whatever, under the name of nuzzer, saderwared, or gram khurtch, 
but what are already established and considered as articles of revenue. 
Neither is he to impose, on any account whatever, any new articles of 
taxation upon the ryots; and if hereafter any irregular assessments, 
under the names of nuzzea, saderwared, or gram khurtch, batta, 

or any new taxes whatever, should be imposed by any renter, the Col¬ 
lector, on proof of such extortion, is to decree double the amount there¬ 
of to the party injured. 

42. That no Collector shall be authorized to confer grants of lands, 
or authorize any alienations, sale, mortgage, or other transfer of landed 
property, without the express sanction of the Board of Revenue; and 
that he prevent all alienations, or grants of lands, by zemindars or 
others under bis authority. 
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'^ 48. That no Collector be authorized to any land in iafin to 
any European, directly or indirectly, or accept the security of any Euro¬ 
pean for any renter. 

44. That each Collector report to the Board of Revenue all such 
unauthorized alienation as may come to hia knowledge; and if from 
the date fixed for the operation of these orders, any other should 
be made, he do immediately resume them, and keep them for the use 
of Government, reporting such acta of resumption to the Board of 
Hevenna 


45v That every Collector shall attend to the instructions given 
him by the Accountant to the Board of Revenue, respecting the nature 
of the accounts required from him. 

46. That no Collector do give credit in hia treasury account for 
the amount of any bills or topes, or for any suras but such as have 
been actually received; and that he shall be held responsible for all 
sums inserted, as received in his public accounts. 

47. That the Collector do insert in his treasury account, the 
amount of all fees, fines, and forfeitures levied by him, agreeable to a 
specific list thereof, which is to accompany his treasury account ; and 
that ho send a monthly register of any deposits he may occasionally 
receive. 


48. That the treasury accounts be invariably accompanied with 
a register of the monthly vouchers. 

49. As the zemindars have at times been suspected of conniving 
at robberies and murder, or of being pai'ties concerned in such enormi¬ 
ties, contrary to their duty, which enjoins them to preserve the peace 
of the country within the limits of their respective jurisdiction, any 
rj^mindars, against whom shall in future be proved his having abetted, 
praotcftd, or connived at such atrocious offences, will be considered as 
having fo’ieited all claim to his zemindary, and be proceeded against 
accordinglyas Government may direct; and all persons who may be 
round in arms against the Company's Government, shall be appre- 

®^id sent to the presidency, from thence to be transported for 
sea. This resolution is to be notified by every Collector, by 
public pioclamation, throughout the district under his charge, and to 
be comaianicated by letter to each zemindar under his authority, requir- 
that the same be published to their dependants of every description, 
Order that no person may plead ignorance of the punishment de- 
hounced against^such as are found guilty of the crimes above mentioned. 

50. Whenever there shall be any of the Honourable Company's 
troops at a revenue station, the commanding officer shall on no account 
of his own authority, detach any Sepoys either singly or in parties, 
beyond their quarters, upon any service whatever, except at the re- 
quiflition in writing of the Collector of the station at which he is fixed. 
This order is not to be understood to impede the performance of any 
customary regimental services or duties. 

51. The commanding officer shall not be permitted to punish or 
confine any person, not appertaining to his command; or any officer, 
^mmissioned or non-commissioned, or any private under his command, 
be permitted to lend or borrow money, nor to take any concern in any 
farm or soimrityship, or to sell or to contract to ^11 any article whatever, 
either in the district in which he resides, or in any other, or to have any 
aealings of any kind whatever, with any dewan, zemindar, farmer, ryot, 
aependent, or officer of the revenue; these orders shall be equally bind- 
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leSora^n^or corps, and the Collector is to report any deviation from this regulation 
the Govern- that may come to his knowledge. 

52. Whenever the Collector shall find it necessary to detach any 
Sepoys for escorts of treasure, or other public duties, he shall make a 
requisition in writing to the commanding officer, specifying the nature 
of the service; and the officer shall determine the strength of the 
detachment, and give his separate orders to the officer commanding 
such detachment, for the performance of any service in such case as 
may require it, and no detachment shall be made without a requisition 
in writing from the Collector. 

53. That no Collector shall be authorized to employ regular 
troops in the collection of the revenue. Such particular cases as may 
require the assistance of regulars, must bo immediately reported to 
Government. 

54. All requisitions and instructions relativ^e to military service, 
shall be entered by the Collector in a separate book, to be kept for that 
purpose, of which he shall transmit a copy monthly to the Board of 
Revenue. 


55. That whenever a requisition for Sepoys shall bo made by a 
Collector, he shall, within twenty-four hours after such requisition nas 
been made, transmit advice thereof to the Board of Revenue, assigning 
the reasons which induced him to make it, that the Board may, if the 
reasons shall not appear to them sufficient, give oi'ders for recalling 
the detachment, or limit the duration of it. 

56. That no batta be ever levied or taken by Sepoys employed on 
revenue business. 

57. That the Collectors do pay attention to all references of com¬ 
plaints, and to all applications or requisitions made by the Pre^tifent 
of the Board of Revenue, the Acting President, or the Accouitant, for 
papers or accounts. 

58. That no Collector shall be authorized to makei,nv advance on 
accountof tuccavy, without the express sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

59. The Collectors are positively enjoined to collec^t the cowle 
aumulmana fees with the three first kists of the year, and to remit the 
amount thereof by bills to the Secretary of the Board of Keveaue. 

60. That the Collector make it an invariable rule to report the 
death or apparent approaching dissolution of any zemindar, as also the 
death of any pensioner, or officer paid by him and that the pay of any 
deceased pensioner be not continued to his family, without the express 
sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

61. That when the property of land is disputed between pewons 
under the authority of different Collectors, the land shall remain in 
the possession of the person holding it, until a regular decision upon 
the case shall pass. 

62. That when persona under the authority of any Collectors 
shall take refuge within lands under another jurisdiction, they shall, 
upon application from the person from whose authority they have fled, 
to the Collector of the district where they have fled, be delivered up. 

63. That up application shall be made by any Collector for per¬ 
sons flying from his authority to that of another, excepting for officers 
of Government, or upon specific complaints preferred against the parties 
flying, for balances due on accounts unadjusted; and previous to such 
an application, the Collector shall endeavour to satisfy himself as far as 
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that the complaints are well founded, and that the persons 
complained against, have not been forced into elopement by severities 
or extortions. On their return, the Collector himself is required to en¬ 
quire into and decide the complaints preferred to him, on which his 
application is grounded; it being understood, that no Collector shall 
compel any ryot or other persons, not his public servants, to reside 
within the bounds of his Collectorship, but shall permit them to settle 
where they please. 

64. That the present Regulations, except the 19th, 28th, 29th, 
30fch, 31st, 36th, 37th, 38th, 39th, 40th, 45th, 46th, 48th, 50feh, Slst, 
52ad, 53rd, 54th, 55th, the latter part of the 64th, the 69th, and 70th, be 
translated into the country languages, and published for the informa¬ 
tion of the persons under the authority of the Collectors ; being all or¬ 
ders, injunctive or prohibitive, contained in these regulations, to which 
their observance is required; and that copies of them be constantly 
kept in the public Cutcherry of each Collectorship, and be there open to 
the access of all pei^sons desirous of consulting them. 

65. That the Collectors be directed to cause the deeds of settle¬ 
ment to be executed by the zemindars and renters in their presence at 
all times, where there is no good reason for the zemindar not appearing 
in person. 

66. lhat every petition or application relating to any matter of 
revenue, either verbal or written, shall be received, heard, and recorded 
by the Collector, whether dismissed or not; and the dismission, with the 
reasons assigned for it, be recorded, leaving it to the party to seek fur- 
ther redress at the presidency, if he thinks fit. 

Numerous petitions being daily presented to the Board from 
difierent quarters, which tend to embarrass and impede business of great- 
er importance, as without having sufficient means of decision before 
them, they are under the necessity of making constant references; to 
remove this inconvenience, all petitions, being regularly signed and 
uated, shall be first presented to the Collector in whose districts the 
sulyect of complaint or representation may occur; who shall either af¬ 
ford redress or satisfaction to the parties aggrieved ; or on the other 
hand, if the claim or fact is deemed inadmissible, the Collector shall 
subscnbe or affix to the petition, the causes of dismission, and return 
It to the petitioner (reserving an authenticated copy for record) who, 
u he should think proper, may afterwards lay it before the Board of 
t^venue, who will then be enabled, from the consideration of both sides 
of the question, to decide thereon, and either finally reject the prayer 
of the petition, or confirm such part as they may judge admissible. 

further, if any petitioner shall complain to tho Board, of 
the ^Hector having refused, or unnecessarily delayed to give him a 
hearing, iu which, if it shall be found he has been well grounded, such 
Collector will incur their severe displeasure, however trifling the 
^use ; aud if on the contrary it shall appear that the complainant has 
been guilty of misrepresentation, and that his petition had not been 
previously presented to the Collector, he will either receive an ade- 
qua^ punishment for such aii offence from the Board, or be retunied 
to the Collector for that purpose, to be made an example of. on the 
spot, as circumstances may determine. 

69. That on the resignation of a Collector, he shall deliver over to 
his successor every public account and document, with all original let¬ 
ters received, and copies of letters sent, relative to his charge : two 
[VoL. II.] gg 
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lists of such acconnts^ letters^ &o., are to be assigned by the Collector on 
making over his employ, one, to be delivered to his successors, the 
other, to be transmitted to the Board of Revenue. 

70. The Collectors are required to address the Board of Revenne, 
if they have reason to apprehend any particular inconvenience likely to 
arise from a literal adherence to any of the above regulations, and they 
are to state the grounds of such apprehensions to the Board of Revenne, 
who are to submit the same, with their opinion, to the decision of the 
Governor in Council. The above present general regulations are to 
be held in force from the Ist of August 1791 j and the Collectors are 
to consider them as standing rules of conduct; any particular orders 
or instructions they may have received that are not revoked or super¬ 
seded by the above rules, are also to be in force and observed accord¬ 
ingly. The Governor in Council require the strictest attention on the 
part of the Collectors of the revenue to all and each of the preceding 
regulations. And the Board of Revenue are hereby strictly enjoined 
minutely to attend to their execution, and to report every instance in 
which their observance shall be neglected, or in any manner omitted. 

A true copy. 

(Signed) WILLIAM HARRINGTON, 

Secretary. 

The Board entirely approve of the regulations selected from those 
established in Bengal, and modified according to the circumstances of 
the several Collectors employed under this presidency. 


Appendix No. 16 . 

EXTRACTS PROM REPORT OP MR. PLACE, 
Respecting the Land Tenures in the Jaghire ; dated 6th June 1799. 

Para. 69.-1 draw my first arguments in favour of the hereditary 
right of the indigenous natives and hnsbandmen to the usufmotuary 
property of the soil,—from the division of the lands into shares,—and 
from the appointmeut of a distinct class of people to record them, to 
note down every variation that takes place, and to keep all accounts of 
the cultivation and produce. As I have already said, these divisions 
are supposed to have taken place at the original settlement of each 
village, and where, to a greater or smaller number, according to the 
number of original settlers or of labouring servants that they brought 
with them ; for I presume I need not explain that the latter, doomed to 
the meanest offices, can acquire no property in land. Had they been 
regulated by any other rule, villages of the same extent would have 
been divided into the same number of shares ; whereas, whilst one is 
divided into ten, another having the same quantity of land annexed ^ 
it, may be divided into one hundred shares, but all equal. Every ori¬ 
ginal share may be reckoned a freehold, which although it may baye 
been subsequently subdivided into several smaller ones, they all hold 
of the proprietor of the original remainder, who retains a pre-eminence 
over them, and to whom, I imagine, they were originally considered to 
owe service : for his right of pre-eminence is still so tenaciously asserte<l 
and so unequivocally acknowledged, that when making the late settle¬ 
ment of the jaghire, a few meerassadars only of villages, where I knew 
them to be very numerous, appeared to rent them. I was told that 
these were the proprietors of the original shares : that all others were 
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^ab^moerassadarB^ aud would agree to whatever terms their principals 
entered into: and although I thought it proper that all should give 
their consent personally, or by writing, yet I found that the sub-mee- 
rassadars invariably considered themselves dependant upon the pro¬ 
prietor of that share, from which they had ramified, if I may use the 
expression. The village of Poolatoor, for instance, was originally di¬ 
vided into four shares, which stand upon its records, and originally held 
by four pi'oprietora or meeiTieeadars, but from those causes which in all 
parts of the world, occasion, in the course of time, a greater diffusion of 
property there are thirty meerassadars ; yet the original division into 
four shares is preserved, and not multiplied into thirty. Ask any one 
of the thirty, into how many shares his village is divided, be will say 
four: ask him how much meerassee, or how much landed property he 
has in the village, he will say a half, a quarter, a sixteenth, or any frac- 
tional part of a share. The village of Damerlah, on the other haud> 
is divided into 160 original shares, but is now enjoyed only by twenty- 
three pix)prietor8, who are register^, as holdiugso many shares and frac¬ 
tional parts of a share. But although the Bub-meerassadara are thus 
considered subordinate to their principals, this is all the difference be¬ 
tween them; for they are equally entitled to participate in those fees 
and privileges which, as I shall show hereafter, mark the distinction 
between a meerasjfadar, or actual proprietor, and ap^acarry or tempor¬ 
ary cultivating tenant. This, perhaps will convey a distinct idea of the 
terms meerassee and meerassadar; and the system bears so strong an 
analogy to feudal tenure, that mankind, when formed into societies, seems 
to have been intuitively directed to it. It is indeed the doctrine of con¬ 
federacy and subordination, calculated to impress upon the mind, that 
individual property is invariably subservient to the purposes of the 
community, and conditionally held of some superior. By the feudal 
system, the great feudatories held of the king, aud the lesser owed 
service to their superior lords. The whole afterwards were denomi¬ 
nated freeholders. Here the original meerassadars held also, of the 
sovereign, and the sub-meerassadars, of them: and all, I think, come 
precisely under the definition of freeholders, aud are equally entitled 
to hold their property on the same terms. 

70, In the course of the various revolutions that have happened 
ftin^ the original settlement of the villages, it may be supposed that 
their division into shares, has been frequently changed. Whole dis¬ 
tricts were desolated by the cruelties and arbitrary exactions of the 
Mahomedan Government, and the entire population of them removed^ 
either temporarily or for ever, to some other parts of the country, for 
prote^ion. If the whole returned to their native villages, they re¬ 
tained of course their former customs: but if partially, after any great 
lapse of time, or if the villages were settled with new inhabitants, 
these circumstances directed their future customs, as to the establish¬ 
ment of shares; still moro, if the lauds had by long neglect, been again 
overrun with jungle. But reverence for the customs of their fore¬ 
fathers and predecessors, if they could be discovered, for the most part, 
innueuced their adoption. In the course of my management in the 
Ja^hiro, I have had occasion to settle villages of all descriptions. 
Md have found this attachment to ancient habits and institutions, 
i^anably prevail. Where remembrance of them was preserved, I 
adopted them, as far as was practicable; but in cases where none 
to be obtained, that is, where the lands had grown entirely 
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into disuse, aud nothing more was known of the villages to which 
^enures ^ than the name, the division of them, was regulated by 

the abilities of those who were to be settled on them. As it was deemed 
essential by the inhabitants, that all the shares should be equal, I con¬ 
formed to preceding usage; and they agreed among themselves, to 
take one or more, or only a fractional part of one. 

71. It may perhaps at first sight be thought that the office of 
curmim, being that to which I said a distinct class of people is appoint¬ 
ed, whose duty is to register the meerassadars or proprietors of the 
village; to note down all changes among them; to attest all deeds of sale, 
transfer or assignment; and to keep an account of the cultivation and 
produce; argues against the inheritance of the lands, and that it is in¬ 
stituted, because, as they may pass from one to another, aud be occupi¬ 
ed promiscuously by the inhabitants of that or any other village, at the 
will of Government, it is the more expedient to have such a check. The 
office itself, is known to be hereditary, so long as the duty of it is faith¬ 
fully performed; and to be mutually for the interest aud convenience 
of the Government and the subject. Every office besides implies a com¬ 
pensation ; and it could neither bo hereditary nor compensated, if the 
lands were precariously held. The caprice of the inhabitants might 
give them a preference for the lands of another village; aud any tem¬ 
porary dissatisfaction might prompt them to remove, if their interest 
expired with the harvest. The lands being forsaken, (for it might not 
always be possible, to persuade other inhabitants to cultivate them), 
the office of Curnum could be no depeudauce, and he would also forsake 
it to find subsistence elsewhere. I have made use of the word mee^^assee to 
express this hei*editary property, because it is in more familiar use; 
but cauniatchy is the proper term, as I have before shown, among the 
natives, to denote the interest which they possess in it; aud by its 
signification conveys a self-evident proof of this right. 

72. I draw my argument, secondly, in favour of the hereditary 
right of the husbandmen, from the tanks aud other immense works 
that have been constructed for the purpose of cultivation. If the divi¬ 
sion of the lauds, and the office of Curnum are received as testimonies in 
favour of the hereditary property of the inhabitants, these expensive 
undertakings argue in favour of the intention of Government, that it 
should be hereditary; for it is absurd to imagine that they would have 
been constructed, without a sufficient assurance of the attachment of the 
husbandman to the lands that they water; and this attachment, as I have 
already said, and shall further illustmto by positive example, is to be 
given only by permanent possession, aud a total freedom from restraint, 
in the use aud transfer of property. I might indeed hera put the ques¬ 
tion immediately home, by asking,—if under an impression of the pre¬ 
carious occupation of the lands, the very large sums that have been 
laid out upon the tanks and water-courses the last four years, would 
have been expended ? These are, I think, such self-evident proofs, as 
are superior to all ai'gument. 

73. Thirdly, I deduce the position, from the two discriminating 
terms made use of, to express the two descriptions of husbandmen in 
whose occupation the land may be, of moerassadar and pyacarry, and 
from the usages that obtain among the natives themselves, under a con¬ 
viction of the privileges appertaining to these different tenures. If the 
first of these terms, as I have already endeavoured to show, is definitive 
of that class of husbandmen who have descended from, succeeded to. 
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ibkud in the place of the oTigitial settlers in the villages, that is, real 
proprietors; the latter, must bo expressive of another class, who have a 
diifferent interest in the land, less than that of proprietors. A pyacarry, 
accordingly means a husbandman who cultivates the land of another, 
either for one or more years, by agreement, but mostly for one only as 
leases do not seem formerly to have been in use ; and having only, a 
contingent interest in it, as an encouragement to induce him to bring 
part of his labours from his own village, or as an iuoitemont to exer¬ 
tion, be receives one-half of the produce, which is, generally speaking, 
a greater share than a meerassadar receives. If the meerassadars are 
capable of cultivating all their lands, a pyacarry will not be admitted ; 
nor can he, on any account, in that case, have a preference, from any 
competent authority, without a palpable injustice to the others. 

74, There are, however, many instances, where pyacarries bear 
exact analogy to the copyholders of England. The latter, it has bean 
shown, derived their title to their estates from long residence and 

^ occupancy of them, and thence were enabled 

ao ooo, VO . . prescribe against the lords of whom they 

held them, even before the Statute of Charles II. which gave them a pro¬ 
perty in land, although originally mere tenants : they could not, before 
this, be compelled to relinquish their lands at the lord^s will, if they 
continued to perform the services, that is, to pay him the rent, into 
which all services were for the most part resolved. Yet their subjec¬ 
tion to the lord is, even to this day, so clearly preserved, that a copy- 
hold does not pass from one man to another, by the common rules of 
alienation, as in other estates; but must be first surrendered back to 
the lord of the fee, on which it is dependant. So the description of 
pyacarries here mentioned, enjoy the right of cultivating the soil by 
prescription, themselves and their ancestors having done so, for many 
generations. They cannot be forced away from the village at the will 
of the meerassadars, who must assign ground for them. But they can¬ 
not sell, mortgage, or titinsfer, for a valuable consideration, their right, 
for it consists in the use only, and not in the substance of the soil. 
Their heirs succeed; bat, in default of them, the lands revert to the 
ineerassadors. This, however,is to be considered the law, as it originally 
stood with regard to such property; for, on account of the reduced 
state of population, these pyacarries, I believe, are allowed to call in 
others, and to appoint successors. Still the right is never a subject of 
bargain and sale. Tiiey receive a share of 45, instead of 50 per cent.; 
because, although they have no more than a contingent interest, yet 
it is improved at least into a life estate. But they do not, in any 
shape, participate in the fees and privileges of the meerassadars, to 
whom, on the contrary, they pay fees. 

75. There is yet another description of pyacarry, or rather perhaps 
of servants, who also may be compared with a copyholder. They are 
found in fertileand well-watered villages, the meerassee whereof belongs 
to Bramins, who being forbid to cultivate the lands themselves, must 
employ servants for that purpose. The labouring servants are for the 
most pariurs, who can by no means acquire property in land; and 
I have not yet met with an instance of their having done so. They re¬ 
ceive wages, partly in money and partly in those fees, which. I explaiu- 
ed in my report of the 6th October 1795, called callavassunij and if not 
the slaves of the meerassadars, renew their service every year. But the 
other class of servants are men of thepwZ/ee caste, and, either by custom 
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or rule, have an hereditary right of service under the meerassadars, anc 
are entitled to one-third of < the share which the latter receive of the 
crops. The ineemsadars, in this case, receive the callavassnm* Mod* 
ranticum affords a very curious example of the preservation and assertion 
of this right. Previous to the repair of the tank, it is not known how 
long the lands were cultivated : but so soon as this work was completed^ 
the descendants of many families, who had formerly been the hereditaxy 
servants of the Bramins claimed and were admitted to their inherit* 
ance •, although in the intermediate time, they had taken up other occu* 
patious, and might be supposed to have forgot it. The office constitutes 
the inheritance, like many offices of the feudal system. It might of 
course be relinquished by the occupant, who by that means, broke the 
succession ; and in failure of heirs, it lasted with the meerassadar to 
appoint others or not; but this, also, cannot be sold, mortgaged, or 
transferred. 

7(>. It may be better perhaps to mention now, than hereafter, one 
very striking resemblance that this country affords to the feudal system 
regarding servants; and as I could not possibly find other words that 
would 80 well describe their situation, I shall beg leave to quote those 
of Judge Blaokstone. In my report of the 6th Ootol^r 1795, 1 slightly 
mentioned them, and intimated my intention of making further enquiry 
into their circumstances; but it would now be difficult to institute any 
investigation into their origin; and is one of those things that we must 
be contented to know existed with the Hindoo constitution, without 
assigning a reason or discovering a cause. ^ 

77. Under the Baxon Government there were, as Sir William 

Temple speaks, a sort of people, in a con* 
dition of downright servitude, used and 
** employed in the most servile works, and belonging, both they and 
their children and effects, to the lord of the soil, like the rest of the 

cattle or stock upon it.'^ _ xu i j 

78. These villains belonging principally to the lords ot tne 
manors, were either villains regardant, that is, annexed to the inaimr 
or lands; or else they were in gro98 or at large, and transferable^ 

“ deed, from one owner to another. They could not leave their lord, 
“ without his permission ; but if they ran away, or were purloined from 
“ him might be claimed and recovered by actiou, like beasts or other 
“ chattels. They held, indeed, small portions of land, by way of sns- 
" tainiug themselves and their families j but it was at the mere will 
“ of the lord, who might dispossess them whenever he pleased." 

79. Slaves of this description, are very numerous all over the 
country ; and are, I thiuk, preferably situated to servants more at 
liberty, who also, from the constitution of their religion, are very little 
better than slaves. 1 have seen that the masters of the former, take an 
interest in protecting, and in marrying them; for their offspring is in 
fact, an increase of their own property,—nay, so contented are they 
with the treatment they meet with, that but very few instances have 
come within my knowledge of their desertion, when they have been 
claimed in the manner stated in the quotation; and bat one, where it 
has been so tyrannical, that they were not to be prevailed upon to re¬ 
turn. One man, a nattawar in Poonamallee, lately dead, possessed four 
bnndred families of slaves. Beduced by the improvidence of hia father 
to great distress, he could employ only about one hundred; but ^ 
strong did the attachment of all the rest remain to him, that althoogh 
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^ffiey had for the most part^ engaged in the service of European gentle- 
meni and of myself among the rest, had he possessed the means of sub- 
aisting them, they would voluntarily, or with very little persn^ion, 
have retumod to him. The servants of the vellalers were anciently 
all slaves, and I believe it is only with such that they are now found* 
Perhaps it was thought to be politi(3ally necessary that they should 
be made slaves, on the first peopling of the Carnatic. 

80, But to resume my subject. The striking contrast between a 
meerasaadar and a pyacarry of any description, fixes, I think, satisfac¬ 
torily, a right to the substance of the soil in the former: for if he had 
no more than a right to cultivate it, or only a preference in the cultiva¬ 
tion, it would be equally to him, as to the pyacarry, a thing of no real 
value. Whereas the meerasaadar sells, mortgages, gives away, or leaves 
his lands to his posterity, which the other cannot; at least, he cannot 
do that which constitutes value,—he cannot sell or mortgage them ; 
nor would he, but for the low state of population, be allowed to give 
them away, or appoint bis successors in default of heirs. 

81. This idea of property, I conceive, cau never have rested on a 
surreptitious title. It must either have been acquired by a positive 
grant, or conceded upon the principle of that compact which binds 
society together, by which every individual establishes in himself, a 
right to use hia property, liable to those demands which the*State has, 
or may have upon it. If it had been a pretended title furtively set 
doubts and suspicions would somewhere have betrayed it; and we never 
should have seen the natives so tenaciously assert and challenge enquiry 
into their rights regarding it; nay, if they harboured a suspioiou that it 
was a thing of which they might be deprived, without infringing jus¬ 
tice, it is impossible that they would buy or sell it, or that they could 
consider it the most substantial security for borrowing and lending. 

82* Meeraasee then is the ultimate and the largest interest that 
they can covet or can have in lands; and the force of its operation 
upon them has, on numerous occasions, been as strongly exemplified 
as in the enfranchised villages of Poland ; and if it bears a construc¬ 
tion different from that which I have always given it, and which it 
has, in the common acceptation of the natives themselves, I can only 
hope to be excused for having mistaken the rights of Government, by 
the beneficial effects of the illusion. 

83. The war of 1780, and the famine which it occasioned, I need 
not say swept off a great part of the population of the jaghire, whereby 
the lands of most villages were partially or wholly left without proprie¬ 
tors. Parents, children, and relations were, in some places, extirpated. 
In this state, I found many parts of the jaghire; but when the system 
of village rents was to take place, it was indispensable to assign mee- 
rassadars to the unappropriated lands. Withi>rJ-ritJ/,f<flruCi that they 
could not be rffited"; but the idea of permanent property was such an 
iuducement, that 1 was not only able to fill up the vacant shares, but 
to convert the most stubborn soil, and the thickest jangle, into fertile 
villages. Give us the meerassee, and we will both rent the lands and 
empl^ all our labour to make them productive, was the common ob- 
serva&on; but without it, as we cau have our choice of land, we will 
cultivaiQ only that which will yield us the quickest and the largest 
product. 

ijot besides the contingency of extinction by death, other 
causes may call forth theexerciseof this sovereign privilege. Voluntary 
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relinquishment is one; and many acts may be done contrary to the 
tenure by which property is held, amounting to a forfeiture of it, as when 
the land is wilfully neglected ; for as the public revenue is drawn from 
it, public embarrassment in that case ensues, and it is incompatible that 
the State should be exposed to injury, by individual caprice. One of the 
first duties of the sovereign, is to neglect no means of rendering the 

land under his obedience, as well cultivated as 
^*^*^®^* possible, and not to allow either communities 

or private persons to acquire tracts of land, in order to leave it uncul¬ 
tivated. Upon all these occasions then, the privilege appearing to 
me so inherent, and the exercise of it so indispensable, I had no scimplo 
in giving cowle for the unoccupied meerassee. To those who would 
consent to accept it. I gave it '^to them, and their heirs for ever, so 
long as they continued in obedience to the Cirears, and paid all just 
duesiu which words, are comprised all the duties they owe, and 
the conditions they are to perform. The effect hereby produced, I 
shall have occasion to explain hereafter. 

85. Lastly, the right of the meerassadav to the property of the 

soil, is established by the Gentoo laws themselves. The translator 
makes a very obvious and just remark iu his preface or commentaries, 
that ''the code begins with regulations for that which is one of the 
" first cements of civil society, the mutation of property/^ by which I 
suppose he means security in the possession, and free agency in the 
use of it. The laws speak of property and effects, and of estates real 
and personal; and the first chapter ordains that money shall be lent on 
pledge, security, bond or witness, the two first of which are to answer 
the payment of the debt, and the latter to prove its validity. Now 
these distinctions are perfectly comformable with our own ideas and our 
own laws ; for although everything that belongs to a man may be 
called his property, in common language, yet when the term real is 
prefixed it defines it to be that substantial kind of property wnicn 
exists independent of himself, and which ho cannot annihilate or de¬ 
stroy ; on the other hand, personal property means that which is pro¬ 
duced by a mau^a own labour or industry, and absolutely at his dis¬ 
posal. His money, his goods, or his chattels, may nass away from him ; 
but his land remains for ever. I apprehend also the terms pledge and 
security will be most aptly applied to those two kinds of property, m 
the same order ; for although property real and personal may be con¬ 
sidered either as a pledge or a security, yet the word pledge conveys 
an idea of solidity most adapted to land or real property. It may be 
said also, that security does not always mean an actual deposit. A 
man may borrow upon the security of another; but it is the property 
of this man, the wealth which he is known to possess, that becomes 
the security, his plighted faith; for it is to answer the debt. 

86 . The Gentoo laws regulate the aivision, whitb a among 
his sons, or which his heirs shall make among them^lves, of hia 
" glebe land, orchard, houses, rents, &c., of hia estate rea\ and per¬ 
sonal.’’ They permit him to mortgage his land as a pledge ?or debt, 

and even to sell it. - 

87. Page 83. " A father shall not so give away or sell the ettects 
and glebe belonging to himself, or to his father and ancestors. 

" his immediate dependant should be distressed for want of 
clothing; if reserving so much as his necessary for the immediate food 
" and clothing of his dependants, he should sell or give away the rest ot 
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tile property, ho has authority so to sell and give away/* Ho could 
not sell or give away that to which he had not a permanent right; and 
as his sons may succeed to his estate, property in land, as well as other 
things, I conceive, is clearly made inheritable. I might quote many more 
passages, in support of the position : but unless any imputation, which 
I have never heard of, lies against the authority of the code, this will bo 
received as suiBicient. 

88. The only objection that presents itself against the inheritance 
of land is, in the use of terms glebe and glebe land ; but I think it is 
very easily explained away. If they are to be understood in the same 
acceptation as they have been among ourselves, with whom they signify 
those small allotments of land which belong to the clergy, village 
mauniutnSf which bear the nearest assimilation to them, must be meant. 
But when lads are in a state of villainage, that is, divided among the 
resident tenants, these terms mean each man’s particular portion of the 
lands of the village j and in no other sense than this, can the Gen too 
law be made to apply; for the mauniuma of the meerassadars are often 
so small as not to be divisible among them, still leas to admit of the 
operation of the law, in other respects. 

89. If a parcel of land hath not been divided among brothers, 

they all shall receive equal shares.” The 
en 00 aws. village of Madranticum, and ten others de¬ 

pendant upon it, contain fifty-two meerassadars; and their mauniums 
consist only of 26| cawnies. Supposing the meerassee to be equally 
divided among all, and any one man to have five sons, on his death 
they would divide a little more then ten goontahs each, or 640 
square yards; the next subdivision would leave two goontahs, or 128 
square yards, upon the same scale : and in the course of a short time, 
the property would be indivisible. In many villages, much larger 
than this, the meerassee mauniums are not a tenth part, belonging to 
perhaps a greater number of meerassadars : so that this kind of pro¬ 
perty is too diminutive to be an object of legal regulation; and in 
some, there are none at all: and we cannot suppose a law to be made 
for a nonentity. Besides, the Gentoo laws prescribe what is to be 
observed, in cases of the mortgage of as much land as will serve for 
the maintenance of one man for a year.” Now I don’t know an in¬ 
stance where any man’s proportion of village mauniums, will do this; 
and it seems intended for wise purposes, that they should not; other¬ 
wise he would cultivate his mauniums, and leave the other lands waste. 
Rules are also laid down for sons building themselves houses and 
making gardens on their father’s land,” to which uses, mauniums 
cannot be applied ; for they belong to the meerassadars at large, and 
are never parcelled out among them individually. 

90. But not to weary with anticipating more objections by mee¬ 
rassee mauniums, I must be understood to mean only those which belong 
to the proprietors of the whole lands of the village, and not what are 
set aside for the various village servants, to whom there are often an 
adequate subsistence, but which do not come under the law in other 
respects. These village servants are respectively meerassadars of their 
office, to which the mauniums are attached, and cannot be sold or 
separated from it. But the first mentioned description of mauniums, 
I have not found to have any other design, than as tokens or attesta¬ 
tions of the right of property in the lands. This may be said to stand 
in the rooms of title deeds; for when a man has no other proof, he rests 
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v*w.... right upon having received his proportion of the produce of the 

L^*^T*e"nureB Baauniums, or if there are no mauniunis, upon having participated in 
in the the caiony semah^ which has been explained in my report of the 6th 

tTagbiro. Oct, 1795^ and is set apart with the same intent; and such is ao 

evidently the construction among the natives themselves, that although 
a man by other pursuits, may be induced for a time to relinquish the 
cultivation of his lands, he will appoint n gomastah or attorney solely 
to receive his proportion of one or the other, or both, where they exist 
together, if he means at a future day to resume it. A very extra¬ 
ordinary instance of this occurred, in making the late lease. A man 
had removed from his native village to some distant part of the 
country; so long ago, that it became almost a waste, and indeed ac¬ 
quired the appellation of a desolate village. This gomastah appeared, 
and clearly proved having received the produce of the mauniums and 
the cawny semah, when any cultivation had been carried on by virtue 
of due powers ; but could give no information of his constituent, whom 
therefore, after having allowed him a sufficient time to assert his right 
by public notification, I consider to have renounced it altogether. 

91. Under all these circumstances, I think it must be admitted 
that the meerassadar htis an undoubted hereditary property in the soil; 
that he derives his right originally from the sovereign, to whom ho 
acknowledges obedience, and the renter of a stated proportion of the 
produce, as the tenure by which he holds it; that under this impres¬ 
sion, he uses it, as may be most for his advantage ; and that by law, he 
considers that right sacred and unalienable, so long as he performs the 
condition annexed to it. 

94. Were I called upon to define the term meerassee, and its 
properties, I think it bears exact analogy to a fee* I would call mee- 
raaaee a fi'eehold estate of inheritance; and a meerassadar, a tenant in 
fee simple, holding of a superior lord, on condition of rendering him 
service. This lord is the Circar; his estate, the usufructuary right 
of the soil; and the service he owes, a renter of a stated portion 
of the produce of his labour. This definition applies equally to here- 
ditaiy officers, to the Poligar, Ournum and others, as to the proprietor 
of the land. 

96. But oven admitting the right of property to the soil, to have 
been a positive grant from the sovereign to the meerassadar, it is as 
well confined to him, as that of the freeholder to his estate in Great 
Britain; and in the room of the title deeds, his right is supported by 
a much more lasting evidence, the land itself; which, besides what has 
been already spoken of, testifies in another way, to his favour; namely, 
that every native takes one of his names from his family village. 
If a preference in the cultivation is all that belongs to him, it must so 
often have been denied, and occasioned his removal, that he could have 
felt no attachment to his native soil, and there could have been no 
necessity for the distinction between a meerassadar and pyacarry; the 
latter of whom, comes, I think, nearer to the situation of the tenant 
of an estate; for he to whom the preference of cultivation was given, 
became in that case, the meerassadar. Hereditary residence, however, 
and a precarious subsistence, do not well coincide : a man continues to 
live where his father lived before him, only because he succeeds to cer¬ 
tain rights and privileges, which constitute his estate, and of which 
he cannot be deprived, but under those circumstances which, by the 
laws of his country, amount to a forfeiture ; and he has so well ground- 
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97. Lands cannot bo alienated without a written instrument; 
because bo4h the sovereign and the subject have a rnutiial property in 
them. Each, however, may alienate his own, and the other is not 
affected. The sovereign may part with his interest in them, but the 
usufructuary right remains with the subject; and all that the latter 
can sell, mortgage, or give away is the enjoyment of the profit, after 
paying what is due to the sovereign ; and it is a right so well defined, 
so clear, and so thoroughly established in the Meerassadar, that I must 
again repeat, without it, the country never could have attained such a 
pitch of wealth and fertility, as formerly distinguished it. Alienations 
of land, however, by written instruments, are not peculiar to the Maho- 
medau Government; for I have met with patents granted by Hin¬ 
doo princes. But there is one kind of alienated land, which has 
its origin entirely in the former, I mean sunmid mauniums, "or 
rather, as they should be called, snnnud enaums; for maunium 
is a Sanscrit word, and suunud, a Persian. They are small por¬ 
tions of land held by suuuuds, or order, renewable from year to 
year; and if they are not so renewed, the title ceases. I conceive 
them to have been at first given, in liquidation of pay to servants 
and dependants, as well as for the expenses of mosques, and for the 
subsistence of those who attend them. Oue man got orders for three 
or four years successively, on the same village ; and heuce, establish¬ 
ing a sort of usage, he claimed the issuing of the sunnud, as a matter 
of right; but to this day, he can receive nothing, without a i*enewal 
by some competent authority. Sunnud mauniums are still distin- 
guished in the accounts from tiirrabuddy mauniums^ which include 
those of all kinds ; that is, to Meerassadars, whether of the lauds or 
offices; to pagodas, and whatever was set apart at the original mea¬ 
surement of the lauds of the village, as the term denotes. 
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98. If the Meerassadar has no other interest than is vested in 
him, according to the acceptation of Government, it is in fact none, 
when examined into. Preference is no more than a priority in choice ; 
and choice implies a power of rejection ; so that a preference of culti¬ 
vation must suppose a competition, open to all offers, and may be given 
indifferently to any man. Meerassee, therefore, in this sense, is no 
more than immediate occupancy, and jneerassadar, the present tenant. 

99. Change this preference into a right of cultivation, which 
shall exclude competition, so long as the occupier of the ground has 
the means, or is willing to cultivate it,—still it is no right, unless the 
demand upon his labour is defined, so as to leave him a surplus or 
profit, which shall constitute a certain dependance or estate. This 
brings the question exactly to what I have laid down ; that Meeraasee 
is a right to use the thing, and to enjoy it, so long as the condition 
annexed to that enjoyment is performed; in other words, so long as 
the rent is paid in money or in kind. 


189. It IS a fundamental maxim in the practice of the natives, 
that a pyacarry is entitled, generally speaking, to one-half of the pro¬ 
duce of hi3 cultivation, after setting aside the fees of different kinds, 
.i^ssuablo out of it. There are different kinds of pyacarries, as I have be¬ 
fore shown ; but their share is universally higher than that of the Mee¬ 
rassadar in the same village. The word pyacarry, or rather payacarry is, a 
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Jftghire. cultivate; signifying, a man who joiivnies to his work or cultivation. 

The Hindoo and Malabar word for this description of cultivator, is 
siiccowashee which signiGes technically, that not being bound to auy 
particular spot, bo may take what belongs to him, and go where he 
pleases.—In fact, a sojourner, a resident pyacarry, that is such as 1 
have assimilated to a copyholder in England, usually cultivates and 
makes his dwelling near them ; but having a life estate in them, ho 
receives no more than 45 per cent, of the produce, as may be seen by 
the old accounts whicli I fiirnislied of Outratnalore. The pyacarry 
who cultivates from year to year, having only a contingent interest, 
whicJi may expire with the harvest, it is necessary to hold out some 
additional incitement to him. He is usually brought from an adjoining 
village, where he ha.s meerassee, and of course will not bring any part 
of his labour from that village, unless some extra advantage, which 
he cannot there have, is given to cornpeusate him from doing so; he 
therefore receives 5 per cent, more tliau the resident pyacarry, or 50 
per cent, of his cultivation, after setting aside fees. If he receives a 
higher proportion than this, it is under the sanction of specific agree¬ 
ments for the culture of waste or very poor lands. The Meerassadars 
having the choice of land, always cultivate that which is nearest to the 
village, unless select spots here and there are found, whose fertility 
wull repay them for going to a distance. 





190. This, therefore, which is an usage established by themselves 
becomes a fixed principle and criterion by which to judge of their ge¬ 
nuine rights ; and it is further established, by the fraudulent practices 
which I have before had occasion to observe were used in this respect. 
A mail would enter one part of bis cultivation in his own name, as 
Meerassadar, and the other in a borrowed name, as pyacarry ; because 
in the first capacity, besides his share of the crops, he participates in 
the fees that Meerassadars collect upon the cultivation at largo; and 
in the latter, he receives a higher warum than as Meerassadar he was 
entitled to. It wus no unusual thing to keep the name of a Meeras- 
sadar upon the accounts, who had beeu dead perhaps fifty years, 
because it gave an opportunity to his successor to claim ahiger share, 
under pretence of being only in trust of bis meerassee, which he culti¬ 
vated as a pyacarry, whilst at the same time, this successor was his 
son and heir, and being known as such among the inhabitants of the 
village, lost none of his fees. The excuse given for this was, that it 
was mamool to keep the name of the deceased upon record. 

191. Such a counterfeit, argues that the share of the pyacarry is 
the highest that can in general be divided; and as most villages had at 
some time or other, admitted this class of cultivators, so it afforded for 
the most part, a good rule for establishing that of the Meerassadars ; 
or if there were any exceptions, villages under the same circumstances, 
supplied the defect. But as encroachments had beeu proportioned to 
the opportunities of making them so they were various and fluctuating. 
In some, tbev had been enormous, in others, moderate, and in a few, 
there did not appear to have been any ; but as the discovery of the old 
accounts has since shown, always subject to the caprice and favour of 
the Circar and its servants; so that no degree of encroachment had been 
so uniformly observed,as togrow into established usage or prescription 
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When, therefore, the inhabitants laid claim prescriptiYely to any pai- 
ticular rate of division# their title was destroyed by evidence or a LmKiTonun 
different usage. Being introduced by the voluntary consent of the in- in tho 
habitants themselves, it must be supposed to have been regulated, so Jaghire. 
as to leave him a reasonable compensation, and no more ; for if he de¬ 
manded more, he was not allowed to cultivate the land. There are 
particular situations in which he receives both more aud less; but in 
the oue case, it is by express agreement from year to year, or for the 
lease, and in the other, in conformity with local customs affecting par¬ 
ticular villages. In all other cases, even if he makes no previpus 
agreement, he is always considered entitled to half the produce, Jafter 
deducting feefe. 

192. This rule then, with respect to pyacarries, raises such an im¬ 
plication, and affords so strong a presumption against the just claim of 
the Meerassadars, to so high a share as they receive, as supersedes the 
necessity of auy other proof. A contingent interest must have some 
extraordinary compensation to balance the disadvantage, which the 
termination of it may occasion ; and it is for this reason, that a tenant 
in Europe will be satisfied with a moderate profit upon a long lease, 
and that the landlord must concede to him higher advantages, for a 
short one. 

193. There can be no doubt that the sliare of the pyacarry lias 
gradually increased since the days of Saadut Ullah Cawn ; for if, gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Meerassadar's proportion was thirty-five per cent, 
at that time, a very little more may well have been a sufficient com¬ 
pensation to the former. And although I am of opinion that even less 
than the average of the present times, would both repay his labour aud 
afford him a profit, yet it is the best criterion to follow, as having been 
determined by circumstances into which no enquiry can now be made ; 
and because it is marked by general acquiescence and contentment, 

The rule also does not seem to be confiued to the Carnatic, for inde¬ 
pendent of Bougal, it appears, by Tippoo^s revenue regulations, to 
extend to the Mysore country, where the produce of laud of a certain 
description— hissa, is equally divided between Government and the 
ryot;—and it is notorious that Tippoo pays the strictest atteutiou to 
the situation of the husbandman^ 

194*. By what I have said, it must be very manifest that reference 
to so distant a period as thirty or forty years, for establishing the just 
shares of the iuhabitants, must either be impossible or inconclusive.— 

If practicable, as some villages may be supposed to have enjoyed a 
greater, and others a less degree of the favour of the Circar and its 
servants, they would consequently have made proportionate encroach¬ 
ments ; some also might be labouring under their displeasure, and 
altogether deprived of the advantages, which by connivance they had 
once gained ; so that so fluctuating a system, in all likelihood, would 
have been fs,r from giving universal satisfaction. If a further retro¬ 
spect was had, namely, into the days of Saadut TJllah Cawn, the 
same shares which they then enjoyed, would in these times afford them 
no more than subsistence. Both therefore, only offer a choice of dtfii>^ 
culties; whilst in taking their own pi’actice, as it lias grown up and 
been established by the concnrrence of various circumstances, as the 
basis of their just rights, I have done that which seems the least 
objectionable, and is the most agreeable to themselves. - 
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195 . A Meerassadar, therefore, must be understood, in general to 
hay© a right to no more than 45 per cent, of the produce divisible 
^between him and the Circar; except in certain situations, as follow : 

196. First.—In lands which are situated under small tanks, 
holding from one to two months water, where the crops being depeud- 
ent the first part of the season on timely rains, and the latter, on a 
sufficiency of water being retained in the tanks till they are matured, 
disappointment sometimes occurs ;—the Meerassadar receives 50 per 
cent. 

197. Second.—In high ground, under large tanks, where small 
picotahs are used to draw water to the crops, after tlie rains are over, 
he receives 55 per cent. 

198. Third.—In situations where long picotahs are used through¬ 
out, he receives 60 per cent. 

199. If he anywhere gets a higher share than this, it is by virtue 
of cowle granted to him for particular reason; as, to bring waste laud 
into use. 

200. Although it is natural to suppose that encroachments had 
been pretty general, yet considering the decrease of population, and the 
privation which the country has suffered of other advantages, particu¬ 
larly in the article of manure, which affect the abundance of the crops. 
I made no reduction below 45 per cent. : but if I found the customary 
share less, I allowed it to remain so ; for it was fair to presume that the 
inhabitants thought it sufficient. It is accordingly, chiefly in those 
villages which are watered by channels from rivers, and from natural 
springs, which run more or less, and consequently the cultivation is 
carried on all the year round, that it varies from 40 to 45, but for the 
most part, stands at 40.—Below this, it is not found in ten villages 
throughout the jaghire, and those mostly in the Ponnary district. 

201. These are the general directions which regulate the shares ; 
but a variety of peculiarities may be imagined, which effect particular 
situations, and cannot be detailed; unless therefore I should bo 
thouglit not to have carried iny researches to the depth that they will 
admit; and that the matter should still appear to rest upon insufficient 
proof, a more minute detail will not be required, since every thing 
material resulting from this principle, is clearly shown by the terwa 
of the last lease. 

202. What I have already noticed, must be always remembered ; 
that besides the portion of the produce which the inhabitants divide 
with Government, their fees of every description are inviolably pre¬ 
served to them ; for without these, I am persuaded that uine-tenths of 
the produce would not suppress complaiut, for the reasons which I have 
already given, that they are the testa of property ; and however com¬ 
plicated they may be, still they are perfectly understood by each inhab¬ 
itant, and on the receipt of them, his idea of right and justice depends. 

203. They fonn a part of that system with which he is familiar ; 
and however they may seem bewildered in inconsistency and confusion, 
yet, referring to rules and principles with which he is acquainted, he is 
inspired with confidence, and litigation is obviated. In a country where 
the law, in most cases, is determined by the evidence of custom, either 
ns it is practised or preserved in the memory of the natives, the viola¬ 
tion of the most trivial usage should be avoided; and however desirable 
simplicity may be, certainty is of much more importance. To alter a 
system to which they have been inured, in all likelihood through a series 
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of several generations, is attended with danger; for, to give it effect 
and durability, their habits, prejudices and sentiments must be chang¬ 
ed ; and by far the greater probability is, that attempting this, diffi¬ 
dence^ chicane, and misery, will supply the place, of confidence, honesty 
and contentment. Innovation is always impolitic, for men cannot in 
an instant by any, even the strongest incentives, be reconciled to it; 
and until they are, both their public affections and their industry will 
be obstructed. 

212. It is not easy to imagine a society without one or more mem¬ 
bers, who shall take the lead in the conduct of its affairs, still less is it 
to be expected, where, as in this country, society, united by the bonds 
of religion, is, by that sacred obligation, independent of the operation 
of nature. Each sect under the control of its superior, each, it may 
have been observed, has its patriarch both in spiritual and temporal 
concerns, chosen by themselves, and the latter, often hereditary when 
the son or next heir has, or promises to have, those qualities which 
befit him for the office. As in eveiy sect, so in every district and in 
every village, there are leading men who direct thereat; but that 
asceudancy which was once gained by the reverence of character for 
the peace and good Government of the society, I believe has been often 
coveted and exorcised, for a very different purpose, 

213. When the inhabitants saw that the whole scope of the Na¬ 
bob's management tended to prey upon the vitals of the country; when 
justice was withheld; every degree of extortion practised by himself 
and his Managers, and complaint never heard, but with a view to pro¬ 
fit; this ascendancy was often desirable to secure the conveniences 
of life to the possession of it, at the expense of his neighbours, and 
competition became a fruitful source of revenue; as, instead of arising 
out of the voluntary choice of the inhabitants, it was converted into a 
sort of dignity conferred by the Circar servants;—the soothing influ- 
ence of a bribe both procured tlnd preserved it. Thus, it was changed 
mto an instrument of oppression on the inferior classes, for the advan¬ 
tage of a few individuals. Every motive to industry was annihilated 
except among the latter; and the reluctant labour of the rest, divested 
of them rights, and kept in a degraded state of humility, fed the 
JMab h s avarice, paid his whole train of corrupt relations and depend¬ 
ents, and lastly, furnished his scanty revenue, every year diminishing. 

. .V . . soperiora, graduating.from the head man of a villaJo 

to that of a district, conformably with the Nabob’s general system of 
extorticm, became objecta of jealousy in proportion to the extent of 
their mflueuoe, and were required to disgorge to him the effects of that 
oppression, which they had been allowed to exercise over others. How¬ 
ever sorely, therefore, their authority might be at first felt, when re¬ 
linquishing the character of elders, they assumed that of petty tyrants • 
it soon obtained acquiescence, for the connivauoe of all, it was seen^ 
was necessary to their common advantage. Upon this principle the 
inhabitants at large were easily brought to act in consort with the 
head men, and persuaded implicitly to entrust the care of their general 
interests into their hands, and to follow their directions in all things 
tending to the common cause. Hence the interest of the head man of 
a village or district, is considered inseparable from that of the village 

large,-and the invasion of one, is a signal to unite tL 
whole. Thus then, the chain of connection was carried on,—the hus¬ 
bandman depended upon the superior of the village, appointed to guard 
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its welfare, as it were, in the general council of the district,—and the 
superiors of the villages, upon those of the district, who carried on 
their machinations immediately with the servants of the Circar; and 
hence it is, that without any previous communication with each other, 
the whole population of a district are so often, upon the signal of alarm 
being given, seen to combine for the promotion of one object, which 
cannot be equally beneficial to the whole, if it is not detrimental to by 
far the major part. 

215. I shall not enlarge upon the conduct of the Nabob and of 
his Managers in other respects, as already touched upon; too notorious 
as it is for a want of faith, and for oppression in all its relations. The 
evils which it occasioned sprung from the same root, and pervading 
every part of the Carnatic, it was under the mature growth of such 
habits as they necessarily occasioned in his subjects, that the Jaghire 
fell into the Company’s own hands; but to add to its misfortunes, not 
until it had been more than half depopulated, ravaged with fire and 
sword, and its tanks and reservoirs so long neglected, as almost to be 
effaced and destroyed. 

342. I have mentioned before, the dependence of the interior, or 
fractional, upon the principal, or integral shares, and the custom that 
prevailed in making the late lease, of the proprietors of the latter only, 
appearing to enter into engagements; and although I endeavoured to 
obviate this, by requiring either the personal attendance of all, or that 
the absentees should furnish the others with written authorities, which 
were always produced to me, yet for particular reasons among them¬ 
selves, I afterwards found my precautions were without the effect that I 
intended. It is indeed probable that the novelty of the thing might 
occasion suspicions of a design, that they thought it their interest to 
defeat. A minute enquiry into the state of property always occasions 
alaxm ^ and men are, by natural babits of jealousy and mistrust, ever 
averse to disclose their real worth. But if it produced this consequence 
in some instances, where there was a mutual reliance among them- 
selvesj in other respects, it was beneficial; because, as I signified that 
the rightful proprietors were on all occasions to have the preference, 
and held out every encouragement to them to come forward, it gave an 
opportunity to great numbers to assert their claims to lands, of ^hich 
they had been most unjustly dispossessed; and in many districts much 
more of my time was taken up by investigating these claims, than in 
renting the villages. I have had occasion to state the iniquitous uses 
which the dubashes made of their power over the Jaghire, in acquiring 
property for themselves or their dependents;—the means that they so 
fruitfully possessed of drowning by artifice, by money, or by influence, 
the complaints of those whom they wished to removethe precarious 
tenures by which property hence became held, and its constant changes 
from one possessor to another. The confusion introduced, and the 
injustice which had been maintained, is hardly to be imagined. A 
dubash of some description was always the origin of these complaints; 
and it afforded me a singular gratification to be the instrument of res¬ 
toring numbers of unprotected sufferers to their rights, who without 
such an occasion, must still longer have been kept out of them. Hope, 
however, never dies in a native; the vicissitudes of the country have 
been too numerous to encourage despair; and although all respect of 
property was destroyed, yet as favour or corruption was the momentum 
of the grand machine, it was a chance, almost equal, that every man 
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rnigiit afc one time or other, come within its influence, and displace to¬ 
morrow, the man by whom he was displaced to-day. This consideration, 
together with a natural attachment to his soil, the rivet, as it is 
emphatically called, which bound him to it, often reconciled the ejected 
ineerassadar to the temporary use of that which he could not snl^tan- 
tiaily enjoy ; many indeed had withdrawn; but were always at hand, 
when gladdened by the hope of recovering their rights. Whatever tiiM, 
therefore, was occupied in this business, was fully compensated by the 
benefit that it conferred. A simple story, and short enquiry, generally 
proved the injustice, and occasioned redress; or if the matter Of com¬ 
plaint was complicated, and involved a question of law in regard to the 
descent of lauds, an arbitration in my own presence, by men chosen 
either by the parties or by myself, if they desired it, speedily and 
equitably adjusted it. 

343. In an account which I have in hand, and will if possible com¬ 
plete to accompany this report, the meerassee of every village is minute¬ 
ly detailed, and its distribution among the respective proprietors by 
name; but it is a subject of such intricacy as ought to have a further 
separate enquiry to be accurately ascertained, if indispensable towards 
any mateifal object that may be in view; but it is also a subject of 
such delicacy, that, for my own part, I think that further enquiry 
would only tend, at least at present, to clog that freediom of property 
which should always be unrestrained, for a suspicion has already been 
awakened that it would be prudent to allay. 

344. By an accompanying abstract account, it will appear that 
the whole lands of the Jaghire are divided into 17,821|- meerassee 
shares; that the number of existing rightful proprietors amount to 
8,387, who hold 15,994^^^^ of those shares, and that the remainder, or 
1,827*^ shares, are unclaimed, but occupied by pyacarries. Of these, 
however, it is to be observed, that a part also belong to the meerassa- 
dars, to which, for political reasons, they chose that their right should 
lay dormant; and the rest, by the consequences of the war of 1780, and 
the subsequent famine, are altogether without claimants. The great 
difficulty which I could not surmount, before leaving the Jaghire, con¬ 
sisted in discriminating between the two latter; for although the actu¬ 
al proprietors of every village, might be supposed sufficiently known to 
the CuTDums, yet as the former had secret motives for a temporary 
disavowal of part of their lauds, and as there existed no very urgent 
reason why they should entirely disclaim them, I was cautious of 
pressing this matter, and chose that it should continue in suspense, 
until either those motives should die away, or a formal renunciation be 
required on grounds of public exigency, which cannot well be any 
other than an increase of population, when every man will gradually 
assert his right, without any other impulse than his own interest. 

345. So much as every subject relative to the Jaghire, as well 
the eradication of abuse by all classes of inhabitants, as the restoration 
of their genuine rights, and substantiation of property, stood in need 
of revision and reform, it ought not to have been expected^ that eveiy 
thing should be accomplished at once. Some things must be left for 
future completion and gradual attainment; and the actual distribu¬ 
tion of the lands is one of them. Considering, also, whatever 
may be the real character and principles of the British Glovern- 
meut; that from circumstances, the inhabitants of the Jaghire have 
fel'tbut little of its disposition to do them justice, and that intriguing 
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men have always interposed to prevent the redress of their grievances j 
it ought not to be wondered at, that any assurance whatsoever, the 
faith of which they have yet to experience, should fail to establish 
their confidence of future protection. There are many undoubted 
symptoms of a better, and, I hope, growing dependence on public faith; 
but it must ripen spontaneously, by conviction of the actual benefits 
that are derived from it, or if unnaturally forced, will infallibly be sup¬ 
planted by suspicion. The transition between the Government that 
they have been accustomed to, and that which it is the object to estab¬ 
lish, and by whose principles it is intended that they shall substantial¬ 
ly benefit, is too quick for their apprehension, and the change too great 
to be thought durable. 

346. I think it by no means unlikely however, that this collusive 
concealment or disavowal of property, may in some instances, have 
been promoted by the new system, that the meerassadars might revert 
to it, in case of failure in their engagements; and that the pyacarries 
withhold from accepting of the unclaimed part, in order to avoid par-* 
ticipating in the rent of their villages to which they belong. But as 
this conduct can proceed only from those doubts which the novelty of 
the undertaking may have excited, I think that their diflBdence may in 
a great degree be dissipated, by the adoption of judicious measures, on 
the formation of the next settlement. If by an equal and just assess¬ 
ment, they should be convinced of the advantages of the system, the 
lauds will rise in value; the meerassadars will deem it safer to assert 
their full rights, than expose any part of the risk of being disputed; 
and the pyacarries will be encouraged to obtain confirmation in that 
property, which by longer forbearance, they may be compelled to 
forego. This is a subject of considerable importance to the future suc¬ 
cess of the system, and every conciliatory measure should be adopted 
to promote the confidence of the inhabitants. 

347. The number 8,360 meerassadars appears, however, small to 

enjoy so extensive a property as even they avow to belong to them, and 
pay so large a revenue; but it must be remembered that the heads and 
principal branches of families only appear as proprietors, in whose name 
all the members and other branches are included, who perhaps may 
amount to ten times that number. The law of primogeniture is un¬ 
known among the Hindoos^ and property is divisible generally in equal 
shares among the sons, by which, if each had claimed his distinct por¬ 
tion, it would in the course of time, have become indivisible, or at least 
separately insuflficient for his maintenance. In order to correct, there¬ 
fore, the manifest inconvenience of their laws in this respect, the sons 
preserve an unionand co-partnership among themselves, which continues 
perhaps through several generations; a part attend to their inheritance 
and the rest seek other employment. Necessity pointed out this reme¬ 
dy, and custom has made it a disgrace not to conform ; for they are 
pai*ticularly liable to the censure of their caste, i£ they separate and 
divide their estate. Yet inveterate animosities sometimes break out, 
to the gratification of which, every other sentiment and every interest 
must give way. ^ ^ ... 

348. It would be superfluous, impracticable, and impolitic to as¬ 
certain with greater precision than has already been done, the measured 
extent of each share, or of each man^s proportion of meerassee; because, 
in the first place, it would strengthen those suspicions which have arisen, 
and in the next, it would only be done by personal survey, and the most 
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untorditting atteution, which I think hardly any one man can give, till 
the completion of such a work, independent of innumerable variations 
that would take place while it was in hand; and it would be unwise, be¬ 
cause, not only it will be ever the most beneficial mode to let the lands 
of every village jointly to the inhabitants at large, both with a view to 
security and to good cultivation; but to let them separately, would tend 
to create divisions and dissensions, to the undoubted embarrassment of 
themselves, as well as of the public. No diflSculty occurs in fixing the 
value of all the lands together of one village, but it would be nearly im¬ 
possible to assign to every small allotment its portion so exactly, and 
with such due regard to fertility of soil and other circumstances, that 
some should not benefit and others suffer; yet the latter, would not re¬ 
ceive the assistance of the former,in case of failure in their engagements. 

349. At present, every village considers itself a distinct society, 
and its general concerns, the sole object of the inhabitants at large; 
a practice, surely, which redounds as much to the public good, as to 
theirs ; each having, in some way or other, the assistance of the rest; 
the labours of all yield the rent; they enjoy the profit proportionate to 
their original interest, and the loss falls light. It consists exactly with 
the principles upon which the advantages are divided by a division of 
labour; one man goes to market, whilst the rest attend to the cultiva¬ 
tion and harvest; each has his particular occupation assigned to him, 
and insensibly labours for all; but if each had these several duties to 
attend to, it is obvious that all the inhabitants must be absent together 
at those times that are most critical, both to them and to the State ; 
and that many must want those abilities necessary to the performance 
of the various employments that would arise. 


350. If a measurement of lands should be made, with a view to 
assign to each proprietor what belonged to him, and to confine him to 
the cultivation of that spot only, it would interfere with another prac¬ 
tice, which very frequently prevails, and which I do not know can be 
surmounted, of each changing his lands every year. It is found in 
some of the richest villages, and intended, I imagine, to obviate that 
inequality to which a fixed distribution would be liable. 

. whole, I cannot but consider that any reform tend* 

mg to do away the union, or, if I may be allowed the expression, the 
unity of the inhabitants, and to fix each exclusively to his property, 
will be attended with danger. Every man's right and place is well 
known among themselves; and the customs to which they are attached, 
as 1 have before said, are necessary to their contentment and confi- 
aence. If it should be* observed that they give way to intemperance 
and abuse, I answer, that the superintending authority placed over the 
inhabitants; whilst it assures every man of the redress of his wrones 
encourages him to know his rigiits. If he complains, enquiry is insti¬ 
tuted ; and if he does not, it is fair to conclude he is contented, and 
receives justice among his associates; for it is hardly possible to con¬ 
ceive a man, to whom property descends, labouring under such a degree 
of ignorance, or so destitute of friends and relatives, that be can be 

neither an idiotnor a lunatic can inherit 
la^ed property; still less if he succeeds to it by purchase, which argues 
sufficient natural understanding to know if he receives hk just duef 
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816 INSTRUCTIONS TO THE BOARD OR REVENUE AND TO 

^ Appendix No. 17. 

LETTER PROM MADRAS GOVERNMENT TO THE 
BOARD OP REVENUE, 

Oq the Appointment of a Special Commission for permanently settling 
the Lauds; dated 9th February 1802. 


EXTRACT Proceedings of the Special Commission at Fort St. George, 

9bh February 1802. 

Diary* 

To William Petrie, Esq., President, &c.. Members of the Board of 
Gentlemen, Revenue. 

Para. 1. The Right Honourable the Governor in Council having 
deemed it to be expedient to appoint a special Commission, for the pur¬ 
pose of fixing with all practicable despatch the settlement of a permanent 
land-revenue in the district at present capable of that necessary im¬ 
provement ; I am directed to acquaint you, that his Lordship in Council 
has been pleased to nominate William Petrie, Esq.> and Messrs. Thomas 
Cockburn and Josiah Webb, to be the Commissioners for that purpose. 

2 . The appointment of the Commission, will bo confined to such 
proceedings as may be necessary to the permanent settlement of the 
districts under its immediate consideration; and will not interfere in 
the ordinary transaction of the business of the Revenue Department, 

3. I am directed to assure you that the Governor in Council has no 
intention of casting, by this measure, any imputation on the Board of 
Revenue; bub considerable progress having been made towards the 
attainments of this most desirable object, his Lordship in Council is 
anxious that the body of information already collected, should be ap¬ 
plied with the utmost practicable degree of expedition to the com¬ 
mencement of the settlement. 

4. The state of the valuable and extensive provinces which have 
been recently annexed to the dominions of the Honourable Company 
under this Presidency, will require the undivided attention of the Board 
of Revenue to the immediate improvement of those territories, and to 
such arrangements as may be necessary, with a view to the introduc¬ 
tion of the permanent settlement of the land-revenue, at the earliest 
practicable period of time. 

5 . The Governor in Council is therefore desirous of avoiding all 
further delay in the commencement of this most essential work, by 
directing it to the constant attention of the Commission, and at the 
same time to provide for the efficient execution of the business of the 
Revenue Department, by relieving the Board from that laborious atten¬ 
tion which is indispensably requisite to the progress of the settlement, 

6 . By these means, the Qevernor in Council expects to provide 
for the commencement of a permanent settlement of the land-revenue, 
by the immediate application of the materials already collected; and 
at the same time, to avail himself of the information, experience, and 
talents (especially selected by the Honourable Court of Directors) in 
directing the ordinary administration of the revenue, and in advanc¬ 
ing the provinces recently acquired, to that state of improvement 
which may admit of the settlement of a permanent land-tax, at the 

earliest practicable period of time, , i r -n 

7 . In the absence of Mr. Cockburn from the Board of Revenue, m 
consequence of his nomination to the Commission, Mr. Oakes will dis- 
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the duties of the senior member of that Board ; and as the pro¬ 
gress of the permanent settlement will occupy a considerable portion of 
the attention of Mr. Cockburn^ daring the remai ning period of that 
gentleman’s residence in India, the Governor in Council relies on the 
vigilance and abilities of Mr. Oakes to sustain the duties which will 
devolve on him. 

8. In oonsidemtion of the extraordinary labour and responsibility 
which by these means will be imposed on Mr. Oakes, the Governor in 
Council permits him to draw a salary equal to that of the senior mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Revenue. 

9. The Governor in Council has judged it to be necessary to ex¬ 
plain the grounds of these measures, as well as for the purpose of re¬ 
moving from the minds of the Board of Revenue any diffidence of his 
lordship^a intention, as of expressing to you the object of his lordship’s 
wishes and armngements; for it will be obvious to you, that the execu¬ 
tion of these orders, will require the most cordial co-operation on your 
part with the Commission, and the most prompt obedience on the part 
of the subordinate officers under your authority, to the orders which 
may be issued by the Commission. 

10. I am therefore directed to desire that the records of the Reve¬ 
nue Department may at all times be open to the members of the Com¬ 
mission, and that such papers as may be required, shall be immediately 
furnished by the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 1 am further di¬ 
rected to desire, that the Collectors and the subordinate officers may be 
instructed to obey, in the first instance, all orders which may be directed 
to them, by the authority of the Commission. The Governor in Council 
deairos that these orders may be issued to the Collectors without delay. 

We are, &c., (Signed) CLIVE. 

J. STUART. 

W. PETRIE. 

M. DICK. 

Fort St, George, 9th February 1802. 


Appendix No. 18. 

INSTRUCTIONS ISSUED TO COLLECTORS UNDER THE 
PRESIDENCY OF FORT ST. GEORGE, AS TO PER¬ 
MANENTLY SETTLING THE LANDS; DATED 
15th OCTOBER 1799. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Port St. George, 
the 14th October 1799. 

Read the following draft of General Instructions, ordered to be prepared 
in Consultation the 9th September. 

1 . The following is copy of the Orders of Government, under 
date the 4th September last. 

To William Petrie, Esquire, President, and Members of the Board 

of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

We have received your Report on the proposed changes in the 
Revenue System on the Coast, and shall hereafter furnish you with our 
Orders thereon. In the meantime, we desire that you will prepare mate¬ 
rials for forming a permanent settlement with the zemindars, whom it 
fl our intention to constitute proprietors of their respective estates or 
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zemindaries, on the beat information which your records aud the recent 
enquiries of your Collectors may afford. 

You are already fully informed of the principles on which the per¬ 
manent settlement has been established in Bengal; and we desire, 
generally, that you will conform to those principles, in all cases in which 
it may be practicable. 

You will also prepare every necessary information respecting the 
rights of the talookdars and under-tenantry throughout the different 
districts; that in confirming the proprietary rights of the zemindars, 
we may not violate the ascertained rights of other individuals. 

In the Havelly lands, in which the property in the soil is vested 
immediately in Government, you will prepare to form small subdivir 
siona or estates of from 1 to 10,000 pagodas annual jumma; and you 
will apportion the allotment in such estates with a due computation of 
their actual assets; it being our intention, where it may be practica¬ 
ble, to dispose of or otherwise transfer the proprietary right in all such 
lands to native land-holders. 

We are, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servants, 

(Signed) MOENINGTON. 
CLIVE. 

GEO. HARRIS. 

W. PETRIE. 

E. W. HALLOFIELD. 


Port St. George, 4th Sept. 1799. 

2. In order that you may be able fully to comprehend the propos¬ 
ed new system, as resolved upon in the foregoing letter, we shall ex¬ 
plain to you the principles of it; which, by pointing out to you the 
objects in view, will better enable you to furnish the requisite inform¬ 
ation in the first instance, and ultimately to carry into effect the wishes 
of Government. 

3. They may be reduced under the following general heads; viz. 

Constituting the zemindars proprietors of their respective zemin- 

daries, as estates. Concluding with them, a permanent settlement 
their estates answerable, by sale and transfer, for any deficiency in 
the due discharge of the public revenue. The right of talookdars, and 
of all other description of inhabitants, to be secured against any in¬ 
fringement, by or in consequence of the confirmation of the zemindars 
or others in the proprietary right in the soil. Respecting persons 
declining to hold their estates on the jumma which shall be assessed 
thereon; and disqualified laud-holders. 

Relative to the transfer of estates, in whole or in part, from one 
proprietor to another, by public or private sale, gift or otherwise, aud 
the apportioning the fixed jumma on each division respectively; re¬ 
garding native revenue officers to keep the account of revenue, and 
furnish other information for the purpose of Government. The dis¬ 
posal of the present Havelly lands, the proprietary right in which is 
now vested in the Company. 

4. At present, the zemindars hold their zemindaries by a tenure 
so precarious as scarcely to convey the least idea of property in the 
soil. It has been considered an hereditary possession, but the public 
assessment has been fluctuating and arbitrary, and the whole zemiudary 
liable to sequestration, in case of even a partial failiure in the kists, at 
the pleasure of Government. Several instances have occurred of this al- 
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^liBimative having been resorted to, and the zemindars becoming pen¬ 
sioners ; for it has rarely happened that they have been restored, owing 
to the accumulated arrears of public revenue remaining undischarged 
from the assets of the zemindary under management of the Collector. 
At his period, several are in the predicament here described. 

b. This system having been found delusive to Government, and 
at the same time, incompatible with the general interests of the coun- 
try, it has been resolved to adopt therefrom introduced some years since 
into the Bengal provinces, by constituting the several zemindars and 
other laud-holders having individual claims to such distinction, actual 
proprietors of the soil or lands composing their estates, subject to such 
conditions as will be hereafter noted; and secured to them, under 
strict adherence to those conditions by regular established Courts of 
Justice;—the principles of these, will be also hereafter explained. 

G. When the possession of land no longer subjects the proprietor 
to the disgrace he is at present liable to ; and when the tenure is known 
to bo secure, as long as the fixed public dues are regularly discharged ; 
and that whilst they conform to the laws to be administered by the 
Courts, there is no power in the country that can infringe their rights 
or property, or oppress them with impunity; there can be little doubt 
but land will be everywhere coveted, and that a considerable portion 
of the wealth possessed by the inhabitants, which now lies dead, or is 
employed in other channels, will be applied to the improvement of it. 

7. In order, however, more effectually to secure this great desi¬ 
deratum, by giving property its chief value, by the limitation of the 
public demand thereon, it has been further resolved to form a settlement 
with each estate on a principle of permanency, calculating the same 
upon equitable moderate terms, according to the resources of the 
district; combining its present state and probable improvement in 
the course of a short period under the system of property and security 
about to take place.—The jumma, or land-tax which may be deemed 
adequate upon this principle, to be fixed in perpetuity, and declared 
unalterable. 


8 . The object of Government distinct from the consideration of the 
public revenue, is to ascertain and protect private rights; and the limita¬ 
tions of the public demand upon the lands is obviously the moat impor¬ 
tant and valuable right that can be conferred on the body of the people 
who are in any respect, concerned in the cultivation of the landf The 
measure is likewise connected with the emancipation of this class of 
people from the severities and oppressions of aumils, farmers and other 
ofiBcers necessarily employed to collect the public dues: when they are 
liable to frequent and arbitrary variations, it involves the happiness of 
the cnltivators of the soil, who cannot expect to experience moderation 
or encouragement from their landlords, whilst they themselves are 
exposed to indefinite demands.—The prosperity of the commercial part 
of the people, equally depends upon the adoption of it; as trade and 
manufactures must flourish in proportion to the quantity of raw mate¬ 
rials produced from the lands. It will render the situation of proprie¬ 
tor of land honourable instead of disreputable, and land will become 
the best, instead of the worst of property; and what is of equal import- 
ance, it will enable us to perpetuate to the people, a Government of 
law and security, in the room of one founded on temporary expedient, 
and which must be either beneficial or destructive, according to the 
character of the individual appointed to superintend it. 
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9. We are aware that the land-holders and culfcivators on this 
Coast have not been accustomed to the more regular form of Govern¬ 
ment which has been gradually established in Bengal; bat security of 
property, and the numerous advantages connected with it, are benefits, 
of the importance of which they must soon be fully sensible, although 
they may not be immediately able to comprehend the causes from which 
they are derived. 

10. We quote for your information, the following observations of 
the Honourable Court of Directors, on a permanent settlement applied 
to Bengal, viz., We find it convincingly argued, that a permanent as- 

sessraent, upon the scale of the present ability of the counti'y, must 
contain in its nature, a productive principle ; that the possession of 
property, and the sure enjoyment of the benefits derivable from it> 
will awaken and stimulate industry, promote agriculture, extend im- 
pi'ovement, establish credit, and augment the general wealth and pros- 
perity. Hence arises the best security, that no permanent diminu- 
tion can be expected to take place, at least to any considerable 
amount. Occasional deficiencies may occur for a time, from the mis- 
management of particular land-holders ; but it cannot be supposed 
that any of the lands will permanently be less productive, than at 
present } and as we have every reason to believe that the jumma now 
formed, is moderate in its total amount and pmpeiiy distributed, the 
^Mands themselves will, in most instances, ultimately be a sufficient 
security for the proportion charged upon them, with respect to losses 
from drought, inundation, and other casualties. These occur also in 
the present system, and usually fall upon the Company themselves f 
but it will hereafter be different * because the advantages of poprie- 
tary right and secured profits in the land-holdei’S, will on his part, 
afford means to support, and excite exertions to repair them. The 
deficiencies of bad seasons, will on the whole, be more than counter- 
balanced, by the fruits of favourable years. There will thus be a 
gradual accumulation, whilst the demands of Government continue 
the same; and in every step of this progressive work, property be- 
comes of more value; the owner of more importance ; and the system 
acquires additional strength.—Such surely appears to be the tendency 
and just consequences of an equitable fixed assessment. 

11. With respect to the objections drawn from the disorder and 
confusion in the collections: the uncertainty of their amount; the 
variable indefinite rules by which they are levied; the exactions and 
collusions thence too prevalent; the intricacies in the details of the 
revenue business; and the ignorance and incapacity of the zemindars. 
Lord Cornwallis charges these evils so far as they exist, (and we think 
with great justice) upon the old system, as a system defective in its 
principles, and carrying, through all the gradation of the people, with 
multiplied ill effects, that character of uncertain arbitrarv imposition 
which originated at the head. He therefore very properly contends, 
that reform must begin there; and that in order to simplify and re- 
gulate the demands of the land-holders upon their tenants, the first 
step, is to fix the demand of Government itself. 

12. Having thus explained our opinions on the several points 
which have arisen, we conclude, by stating to you, that important and 
arduous as we consider the measure of a perpetual settlement, and 
irreversible as it is in its nature, we think ourselves bound, from con- 
sidorations of duty to all the interests which it concerns, we think 
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' ourselves bound, from considerations of duty to all the interests whiclfl to Ooi 
** it concerns, to proceed to it. No conviction is strongd* upon our own 
minds, than that instability in the mode of administering our reve- 
nues, has had the most prejudicial effects upon the welfare of the pPO- 
** vinces upon our affairs, and the character of our Government 5 and of 
all the generated evils of unsettled principles ot administration, none 
has been more baneful than frequent variation in the assessmentit 
has reduced every thing to tempoi*ary expedient, and destroyed all 
enlarged views of improvement. Impolitic as such a principle must 
** be at all times, it is peculiarly so, with respect to a dependent country 
paying a large annual tribute, and deprived of many of its ancient 
supports; sutth a country, requires especially the aid of a productive 
principle of management, and it is with solid satisfaction that we look to 
** the great resources which it yet has,in its uncultivated, though excellent 
lands; but theselauds must be opened;—and what have been all the at- 
tempts of nearly thirty years to this end produced ?—what are we to ex- 
pect from still leaving room for the principle of fluctuation, which has 
prevailed during that period, though we may profess to place sucoeed- 
ing change at a remoter distance ?—Long leases, with a view to the 
'' equal gradual establishment of a permanent system, though recom- 
** mended upon the ground of safety, we must think, would still con- 
tioue, in a certain degreej the evils of the former practice. Periodical 
corrections in the assessments, would be, iu effect, of the nature of a 
general iucrease, and tend to destroy the hope of a permanent system, 
with, the confideuce and exertion it is calculated to inspire. Had such 
a systetp been adopted twenty years ago, and fairly followed, it is not 
to be doubted that the produce, manufactures and commerce of the 
couutry, would at this time^ have beeu in a more flourishing state 
thau they are; and the people, sensible of a new order .of things, of 
** privileges, and prosperity unenjoyed before, would have risen in 
their character, and felt real attachment to the Government from 
which those blessings are derived/^ 

13. The assessment on the zemindaries is to be fixed exclusive 
and independent of all duties, taxes, and other collections known under 
the general denomination of sayer, which includes that of the abkarry, 
or tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs. 

14. This assumption of the sayer, is however not meant to in¬ 
clude the rent derivable by the proprietor, for orchards, pasture 
grounds, and fisheries, or for warehouses, shops, or other buildings, 
the same being for the use of the ground, or, in other words, ground- 
rent ; though these have been sometimes classed under the general 
denomination of sayer, such rents being properly the private right of 
the proprietor, and in no respect, a tax or duty on commodities, the 
exclusive right of Government. 

15. It is also to be fixed exclusive of the salt revenue, and inde¬ 
pendent of all existing alienated lands, whether exempt from the pay¬ 
ment of public revenue, with or without due authority, (the village 
mauniums, or lands held by public and private servants in lieu of 
wages, excepted;) the whole erf which, are to be considered annexed 
to the Circar lands, and declared responsible for the public revenue 
assessed on the zemindary. 

16. All allowances of cauzees and Government revenue officers, 

(Curnums excepted,) heretofore paid by land-holders, as well as any 
public pensions hitherto paid through the land-holders, are to be added 
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to tlie amount of jumma, and to be provided for by Government, nudsT 
jpreseribed reg'«lations. 

17. With respect to the amount of the permanent settlement to 
be concluded on these principles with the zemindars, you will observe 
that Government have desired us to prepare materials for that purpose, 
on the best information which our records, and the recent enquiries of 
our Collectors, may afford. In reference to the former, it has been re¬ 
solved to adopt the statements of the Oommittee of Circuit, as the gene¬ 
ral standard ^ that is after deducting the amount of the revenue derived 
from the sayer or internal duties, and salt included therein, which, as 
already noticed, ai'e to be resumed entirely into the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, the latter, to be placed under the management of the Collector, 
and the former, to be at their pleasure, collected, suspended, or abolished ; 
taking two-thirds of the remaining gross collections upon a general 
oalcuktion, as the average estimate of the fixed land-tax. We 
do not mean by this, to lay it down as a fixed principle, that each 
zemindary shall be assessed according to this ratio, from the accounts of 
the Oommittee of Circuit, as in that case, we might proceed to form the 
settlement, without further delay ) but it is expected that the amount 
of the permanent settlement, will not fall short in the gross of the 
aggreg^e two-thirds of the Committoe^s statements, after the deduction 
of the sayer and salt as above-mentioned. 

18. Some variation may be necessary, with respect to particular 
zemindaries, arising chiefly from local considerations : and it is on this 
account, that we wish to avail Ourselves of any information you may be 
possessed of, or may be able to procure, in addition to what is already 
on record, since the date of the Committee of Cirouitk reports. 

19. In allusion to these reports, it will occur to you that the 
accounts which accompanied them, were collected under oircumstancea 
which leave no doubt of their having considerably unden*ated the 
value of the districts at that period; the Committee themselves admitted 
that the revenue officers from whom they were obtained, were the 
actually Circar servants under the control or influence of the zemindars 
or others, whose interests rendered it an object of the first consequence, 
to conceal the real resources of the country, and consequently to cor¬ 
rupt the channels through which the Committee were seeking the requir¬ 
ed information. In some instances, indeed, they were obliged to take 
the accounts from the zemindars themselves, and in all others, there 
was equal reason to believe, from the above-named cause, that they 
were fabricated to serve the interested purpose of the principals, who 
naturally regarded the enquiry that was going forward with a jealous 
eye, and made it a common cause among all gradations of people, to de¬ 
preciate their resources as much as possible. In some situations, sub¬ 
sequent experience of the collections has incontrovei’tibly established 
this, fact; and where this has been the case, there.can be no hesitation 
in increasing the jumma beyond the two-thirds of the Committee^ state¬ 
ment, whilst in others, particular: circumstances may render it politic 
to demand less, though the actual value of the districts should even ex¬ 
ceed, as we have concluded, the Committee^ accounts;—such as Frontier 
Hill zemindaries, which may be difficult ftwr internal management, and 
not easy of access ; but great responsibility will attach to the (pinions 
you may give, in recommendation of any such exceptions; and it will 
be expected that you fully and specifically state the grounds of them; as 
Government will not recede from the demand, according to the general 
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jstguiflard before stated, but op the most satisfactory explanation of its 
expediency^ ^ • 

20. In the consideration of the proposed settlement,^ we bav«,not 
been unmindful of the famine which has intervened since the Commit¬ 
tee of Circuit's reports; hut above seven years have elapsed since that 
calamity, during which, the country has been gradually recovering 
from its effects; and though a further lapse of time will be necessary 
to its complete recovery, the fact we have noticed of the districts hav¬ 
ing been considerably under-valued by the Committee,"and the great 
advantages to be derived by the proprietary land-holders under a {5er- 
manent settlement, satisfy us that they will be in 'general tally compe- 

See Eecloaure [A.I proposed assea^melifc. ’ That Jroa 

may be at no loss a^ to. the general standard 
we have resolved upon, we shall transmit you ► herewith. ExtractAbm 
th® Committee of Circuit Accounts, including tbb zemiiidaries in your 
division, showing the deductions to be made on aM)unt qf salt and 
sajer, and the two-thirds of the remaining gross c<5lteetions;^ 

2L The amount of sayer and salt being'^deduCted from the gross 
collections before the two-thirds, (forming the \a)&t colutnn^) are taken, 
the only claiux to remuneration which the zemindar , could advance, 
would be on account of the one-third which would have been, left 
to him, had the oollection of the sayer been continrued m his hands ; 
but deducting therefrom the chai’ges, collection, the neb profit, or in- 
it'to amount to even two-tenths of the sum stated by 
the Committee of Circuit, would "be so inconsiderable, that we deem it 
to be amply provided for in the favourable terms of the pormancut set¬ 
tlement, adverting to the, sacrifice of revenue to be made by the Com¬ 
pany, by abolishing ^the mimeroua internal chokie^, and to all the ad- 
mntages connected therewith. You will therejfoxe understand that 
the settlement is to be formed on the principle, of excluding the xe- 
mindars from all interference with, or participation in, the collection, 
or disposal of .the sayei^, which Government assumes to itself as its 
indefeasAle rightbut allowing them a deduction in their jumma of 
one-tenth of the net produce from the salt, as estimated by the Com¬ 
mittee of Circuit, 

22. It is further to b^ understood, that Government will impose 

such assessment, exclusive of the permanent settlement, as they may 
deem equitable, on all lands at present alienated, and paying no pub¬ 
lic revenue, which may have been, or may be proved to be held, under 
illegal or invalid titles, and the revenues of which, is not included in 
the Committee's accounts. Rules will be prescribed for trying, iu the 
regular judicial Courts, the validity of the titles of persons holding, or 
claiming a right to hqld such lands, and for determining the amount of 
the annual assessment to be imposed thereon by Government, if exceed¬ 
ing a qwtain extent, otherwise to be considered the property of the 
zemindar. ir r j 

23. Farther rules will also be enacted in regard to all landa pay¬ 
ing no revenue to Government (the titles to which may be confirmed) 
m case of the grants, some of which are for life only, expiring and ea- 
qheating tp Government, when they would also be liable to additional 
as^ament by Government, forming no part of tho: present resources 
ot the district on which the permanent jumma is calculated. It is to be> 
presumea great progress has been made, in ascertaining all alienaticma, 
in consequence of the Board’s orders under date 23rd May 179S, 
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24. You will hereafter be furnished with a publication respecting 
these lands, requiring all grants to be registered within a specific period, 
and in default thereof, to be thenceforward declared invalid, and re- 
sumable without enquiry, unless in very peculiar cases, wherein suffi¬ 
cient cause can be shown for the omission; and to prevent all future 
alienations, as well as for the information of the local authorities, of the 
number and extent of these lands, a regular register will be formed in 
the first instance, and hereafter kept, of all existing grants and muta¬ 
tions, noting progressively those which may be resumed, or otherwise 
cease. 


25. All private lands at present appropriated by the zemindars and 
other land-holders to the subsistence of themselves and families, as well 
as all lands held by private servants and dependants, will be considered 
as forming part of the Circar land, and therewith responsible for the 
public jumma. 

26. All Police allowances in land or money, at present appropriat¬ 
ed for the support of this department, is to be considered exclusive of, 
and unconnected with, the permanent settlement, and resumable by 
Government, shonld they take the conduct of it, into their own hands; but 
in that case, to be solely applicable to that purpose.—And we desire you 
will take the necessary measures for ascertaining the particulars of each, 
and report them for our information, explaining fully at the same time, 
the establishment kept up, and the regulations under which this ditty has 
been performed by the zemindars: this is not meant to include the fees 
and mauniums of village talliars or watchers. 

27. It is well known that in the Circars there are very extensive 
tracts of uncultivated, arable, and waste lands, forming part of every 
zemindary. These are to be given up in perpetuity to the zemindars, 
free of any additional assessment, with such encouragement to every 
proprietor to improve his estate to the utmost extent of his means, as 
is held out by the limitation of the public demand for ever, and the 
institution of regular judicial Courts to support him in all his just rights, 
whether against individuals or the officers of Government, who may 
attempt in any respect to encroach upon them. The advantages which 
may be expected to result, in the course of progressive improvement, 
from these lands, will, or ought to put the zemindar upon that respectable 
footing as to enable him with the greatest readiness to discharge the 
public demand, to secure to himself and family every necessary comfort, 
and to have besides, a surplus to answer any possible emergency. 

28. There may be instances of a zemindary having so little re¬ 
covered from the effects of the famine, and subsequent mismanagement, 
as to be unequal at first to bear the full amount of the proposed assess¬ 
ment. In such case, it is our wish to be fully informed on the sub¬ 
ject ; premising, however, that nothing but the most satisfactory 
documents will be admitted, as the grounds for any temporary abate¬ 
ment on this account: but should such documents be laid before us, we 
shall consider within what time, under the new system, it may be rea¬ 
sonably expected the districts will arrive at a state of improvement 
competent to bear the full assessment, and in the interim, require a 
russud, or gradual rise, until it reach the full assessment; the several 
progressive demands to be specified in the sunnuds conferring the pro¬ 
prietary right in the soil, together with the dates, so that the proprietor 
may be equally at a certainty as to the extent of the public demand 
to be ultimately made upon him, as if a permanent settlement was to be 
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cb^daded, at once for a specific sum. In all such cases, we shall ex¬ 
pect the opinion of the Collector, which it will be of the most material 
consequence to himself as well as to the public, not to offer on li^^ht 
grounds, but on the most diligent enquiry and personal investigation, 
explaining from what sources his information is derived. 

29. Having constituted the zemindars proprietors of their estates, 
the land becomes the security to Government for the due realization of 
the public jumma assessed thereon. Instead, therefore, of the practice 
which has hitherto obtained, of dispossessing the zemindar of his whole 
zemindary, and putting it under the management of the Collector, in 
the event of any material failure in the public payments, such portion 
thereof as may be adequate to produce at the public saH, a sum equal 
to the deficiency, will be separated from the estate of the defaulting pro¬ 
prietor, a proportionate quota of his fixed jumma be attached thereto, 
and after due public notice, (as well to give the said proprietor a reason¬ 
able time to avert the loss of his property by the liquidation of the 
arrears, as to do him justice, should he persist in wit!'holding it, by 
affording an opportunity of selling the lands to the best advantage,) it 
will be put up at public auction, and sold to the highest bidder, who 
with the land will purchase the right of property in the soil, and from 
thenceforward be considered the legal zemindar or proprietor, paying to 
Government the quota of the public land-tax transferred therewith, while 
the defaulting proprietor will cease from that date, to have any right 
or title thereto. Specific regulations will be laid down for the guidance 
of the public officers in all such cases; and if the zemindar or other 
land-holder thinks himself, in any respect aggrieved ; the Coui'ta will be 
at all times open, to grant him redress. As the lands improve under 
the new system, arrears will be less frequent; at the same time, the 
tenure under which it is proposed the proprietors shall hold their pro¬ 
perty, will render it daily a better security for the discharge of any 
balance. The industrious land-holder, sensible of the advantages 
placed within his power, by the improvement of bis estate to whatever 
extent beyond his fixed permanent jumma, being effectually secured 
to him, will never expose himself to the above consequence, while the 
more dissipated and careless will feel the effects of their folly, and 
prove a useful example to others, at the same time, that their lands 
being transferred to more thrifty proprietors, the prosperity of the 
country will increase in proportion. 

30. Kales will be established to enable the proprietors and far¬ 
mers of land to realize with promptness what is justly due from their un<- 
der-tenants and ryots; at the same time, they will be subject to pro¬ 
secution and damages for the abuse of this authority. These rules will 
be substituted for the undefined power now exercised by the zemindars 
and farmers in the collection of their rents from their ryots; and will 
be enforced by the regular Courts. 

81. Government, you will observe, have directed that every 
necessary information be procured respecting the rights of the talook- 
dars and under-tenantry throughout the different districts, that in con¬ 
firming the proprietary rights of the zemindars, they may not violate 
the ascertained rights of other individuals. 

32. That you may fully comprehend the rights of talookdars, as 
■ „ , well as of certain other descriptions of inhabit- 

*■ ants here alluded to, we transmit you here¬ 

with copy of parts of the Bengal Regulations, to which we desire your 
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attention, it being of the first importance that the infotma- 
lecfcora under furui$h with respeot to any similar descriptions of tenures 

tbe Presi- on this Coast, shall be well foundedn You will therefore direct your 
enquiries accordingly, and render your report as complete as possible ; 
in^bcti. IW. it, with all the documents which may be produced to. 

you in support of any such claims, and with your remarks as to their 
validity, or otherwise, annexed to each. 

83. In the event of any talookdars or others bein^ rendered inde¬ 
pendent of a zemindar, their talooks forming a part of his present zemin*^ 
dary, a proportionate abatement will be allowed in the jumma of. the. 
latter; and if he thinks himself aggrieved, he may thereafter prosecute 
the holder of such talook or other land in the Court, with a view to re¬ 
cover it* 

34!. Diebinct from these claims, ai'e the rights and privileges of 
the cultivating ryots, who though they have no positive property in the. 
soil, have a right of occupancy as long as they cultivate to the extent of 
their usual means, and give to the Ciroar or proprietor, whether in 
money or in kind, the accustomed portion of the produce. 

35. To ensure the dues of tlie Ciroar or proprietor of the estate, it 
has been already observed, that rules will be prescribed and adminia** 
tered by the judicial Courts; and that the same rules will also extend 
protection to the ryots and under-tenants. But in order that there may 
be some standard of judgment between these parties, the proprietor or 
under-farmer will be obliged to enter into specific written agreements or 
pottahs with the ryots and under-tenanta. The rents to be paid, by 
whatever rule or cuatom they may be regulated, to be specifically stated 
in the pottah, which in every possible case shall contain the exact 
sum to be paid. In oases where the rate, only can be specified, such 
as where the rents are adjusted upon a measurement of the lands, after 
cultivation, or on a survey of the crop, or when they are made payable 
in kind, the rate and terms of payment, and proportion of the crop to 
be delivered, with every condition, shall be clearly specified. 

8 fi. Every zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual pro¬ 
prietor of land, will be required to prepare the form of a pottah, or 
pottahs, conformably to the rules above prescribed,.and adapted to the 
circumstances and usages of his estate or talook, and after obtaining 
the Collector's approbation of it (to be signed by such oflScer, super¬ 
scribing the form with his name and official appellation) to. register 
a copy thereof in the Adawlut of the district, and to deposit .a. copy 
also in each of the principal Cutcherries in bis estate or talook. Every 
ryot will be entitled to receive corresponding pottahs on application, and 
no pottahs of any other than the prescribed form, will be held valid* 

87. A ryot, when his rent has been ascertained and settled, may 
demand a pottah from the actual proprietor of land, dependent talook¬ 
dar or farmer, of whom he holds his L^ds, or from the person acting for 
him; and any refusal to deliver the pottahs, upon being proved in the 
Court of Adawlut of the district, will he punish^ by the Court, by a fine 
proportioned to the expense and trouble of the ryot, in consequence of 
auoh refusal On the other hand, it will be required of the zemindar or 
farmer to cause a pottah for the adjusted rent to be prepared, accord¬ 
ing to the form prescribed and tendered to the ryot, either granting the 
same themselves, or instructing their Agents to grant them, under 
their special authority ; and the necessary rules will be enacted to 
afford redress to the party acting in conformity herelx), in all cases of 
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TeBistAnce on tbe part of the ryot. In all cases of farmers granting 
pottahs, they must of course be limited to the period of their own 
leases, and as estates are liable constantly to division, and partial 
tiansfer to different proprietors, some limitation of leases to be granted 
Jby proprietary land-holders will also be expedient, and will probably 
bo fixed at ten years. 

88 . Every proprietor of land, dependent talookdar, or farmer of 
land, of whatever description, and their Agents of every gradation, 
receiving rents or revenues from dependent talookdars, nnder-farmers, 
ryots or others, are to give receipts for all sums received by them; 
and a receipt in fnll^ on the complete discharge of every obligation. 
Any person to whom a receipt may be refused, on his establishing the 
same in the Adawlut Court of the district, will be eatided to damages 
from the party who received his rent or revenue and refused the receipt, 
equal to double the amount paid by him j and they are to adjust the 
instalments of the rents receivable by them from their under-renters 
and ryots, according to the time of reaping and selling the produce, 
being liable to be sned for damages for not conforming to this rule. 

39. It is to be hoped, that in time the proprietary land-holders, 
talookdars and farmers, and the ryots, will find it for their mutual ad¬ 
vantage to enter into a^eements in every instance for a specific sum, 
for a certain quantity of land, leaving it to the option of the latter to 
cultivate whatever species of produce may appear to them likely to 
yield the largest profit; and in the interim, to protect them against any 
new taxes, under any pretence whatever: the person discovered to have 
imposed them, will be liable to a very heavy penalty for the same. In¬ 
deed wo wish to direct your attention to the impositions they are already 
subject to, which from their number and uncertainty, we apprehend 
to have become intricate to adjust, and a source of oppression- It 
would be desirable that the zemindars should revise the same in con- 
cert with the ryots, and consolidate the whole into one specific sum, by 
whmh the rents would be much simplified, and much inconvenience to 
both parties be thereby obviated in fntnre. 

40. In the event of any proprietor declining to engage for the 
jwmanent settlement of his lands at the jumma proposed to him, the 
Oolleotor will have to report the objections offered, with his opinions 
respecting them. The Board will then order any further enquiry they 
may think nwessaiy; and having finally determined on the proper 
assessment, tee objecting proprietor will be required to engage for it. 
without further delay j and the event of his refusal, which is to be 
given m writing, his lands are to be let in farm, or otherwise disposed 
of, as the Board of Revenue may in each instance, think most expedient. 

41. Proprietors who may thus finally decline the jnmma, will re- 
ceive mahkanah (an allowance in consideration of their proprietary right) 
at the rate of 10 per cent, on the net amount, for which their lands 

rented, if let m farm j or at the same rate on the net collections, 
if under aumanee, viz. on the not amount realized by Government! 
after defraying the malikanah, os well as other charges, out of this 
ffLV a provision to be made for such persona belonging 

to the families of the proprietors, as may be entitled thereto. ^ 

tor to exclude the proprietors 

consenting, at any ^ibSeqnent 
to pay the stipulated jnmma, and after the expiration of any 
easting leases to farmers, if tiwir lands are let in rent, or satisfactoi^ 
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InHfcnictionB arrangement being made between them and the latter, whose leases 
lectors guaranteed by Government, it will be at their option to be restored, 
the Presi- ^nd to be in every respect on the same footing with other proprietary 
dency of Fort land-holders. 

8t. Geor^, 43 ^ exception to the general regulation for the conclusion o£# 

“ ^ ’ the permanent settlement with the actual proprietors of the soil, in¬ 

clude the following descriptions of persons : females (excepting those 
whom the Governor in Council may judge competent to the manage¬ 
ment of their estates), minors, idiots, lunatics, or others rendered in¬ 
capable of managing*their lands, by natural defects or infirmities of 
whatever nature, and persona whom the Governor in Council may deem 
disqualified, on account of their contumacy or notorious profligacy of 
character; provided however, with regard to the whole of these de¬ 
scriptions, that they are not partners in the zemindaries, independent 
talooks, or other estates held by them, with others of a different de¬ 
scription ; in which case, themselves or guardians will be allowed with 
their partners to engage for the settlement of their lands, and elect 
a joint manager, under certain restrictions to be provided. 

44 . The lands of disqualified proprietors coming within the above 
descriptions, are to be managed for the benefit of the proprietors by 
the Board of Revenue, under prescribed regulations, including the 
provision to be made for the support of the proprietors. 

45 . While the lands of proprietors of the foregoing description, as 
well as those who decline the jumma proposed as those disqualified, may 
be under the Company's management, they will be exempt from sale 
and transfer on account of any arrears or deficiency in the collection. 

46. Besides the transfer of landed property from one proprietor 
to another, by the sales on account of arrears of the public jumma, as 
before explained, the decrees of the Courts of Adawlut in questions of 
property between the proprietary land-holders and individuals, when 
given against the former, may also attach a part of the estate, propor¬ 
tionate to the demand, and sell it at public auction, for the benefit of 
the complainant to.the entire exclusion of the original proprietor, but 
subject to its due proportion of the fixed jumm^ 

47. Estates will be further subject to division, by the privilege 
which will be allowed to all actual proprietors of laud to transfer to 
whomsoever they may think proper, by sale, gift, or otherwise, their 
proprietary rights in the whole, or any portion of their respective estates 
without applying to Government for its sanction to such transfer ; nd 
all such transfers will be held valid, provided that they be O'' ^able 
to the Mahomedan or the Hindoo laws (according as the i as per¬ 
suasion of the parties to each transaction, may render th .idity of it 
determinable by the former or the latter code), provided * .^y be not re- 

pugnant to any existing regulation. ^ • 

48. Proprietors of a joint, undivided estate, who may be desirous 
of dividing it into two or more separate estates, will be at liberty to do 
so, on application to the Collector; or any individual may, by the same 
mode, have bis share separated from the rest. 

49. Rules will be prescribed for apportioning and adjusting the 
fixed jumma, in all the cases above described, and the jumma so adjust¬ 
ed wiU be declared fixed for ever; and in order to enable the officers 
of Government to carry these rules into complete effect, and for afford¬ 
ing Government the means of discovering every deviation from them, a 
register will be kept of all estates paying reyenue to the Company, the 
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annual revenuo charged upon each of them, tilie names of the proprietors, 
and also of the transfer of estates, or of the portions of estates, of the 
allotment of public revenue upon such portions, and of the union of any 
estates which may have originally formed parts of the same zemindary, 
talook, or other pi*operty ; and that every such union and all such trans¬ 
fers, divisions, and allotments of the public revenue, may be traceable 
with facility at any future period. It being also requisite for financial 
purposes, and for the information of the Courts of judicature, from or to 
whose jurisdiction any districts or lands may be transferred or annexed, 
that there should be a record of the transfer of all districts or lands 
from the jurisdiction of one division to another; complete quinquen¬ 
nial registers will be formed from the register of intermediate mutations 
in landed property, forms for which will be prescribed. 

50. Whilst the revenue was liable to frequent variation, it was 
absolutely necessary that the ruling authority should have officers on 
the spot, to keep accounts of the produce, and to furnish information to 
the persona occasionally appointed to collect the revenues. The same 
necessity, under the circumstances of a fixed revenue, a regular Code of 
Regulations embracing and defining every matter in any respect con¬ 
cerning the rights of property of the people and Courts of judicature, for 
the administration of them, will not exist; an accurate register of the 
lands, and of the jumma assessed on them, will be sufficient for the 
collection of the revenue and all financial operations. As to general or 
local customs, which have had the force of law, they will be included 
in the code; and with regard to the usages of particular places or dis¬ 
tricts, the testimony of creditable inhabitants appears far better evi¬ 
dence of them, than the information of an individual, liable to be unin¬ 
formed, or ignorant, or influenced by corrupt or other motives. 

61. Under these circumstances, it is resolved to abolish all the 
revenue officers of the description above alluded to, except the village 
Curnums or putwarries, to be on the same footing in every respect as 
those of Bengal; and the proprietary land-holders to be in like manner. 
See Enclosure [0.] responsible with regard to them. The ac¬ 

companying copy of the Bengal Regulations 
relating to them, will fully explain their duties, as well as the obliga¬ 
tions on the part of the land-holders. 

52. That we may have complete information of all the Curnums 
at present in employ, we desire to be furnished with a register of all 
those in your division, showing the village or villages to which they 
respectively belong, and the allowances made them, whether in money, 
land, or fees, distinguishing and showing the amount of each; also 
the extent of land; and you vill at the same time, point out where, 
in your opinion, any officer of this description may be wanting, or if in 
any instance there should be more than may be necessary, 

53. Though it is the resolution of Government to abolish all other 
revenue officers intermediate of the Collector and Cumum, it is their in¬ 
tention to have due consideration for the present holders, who with their 
families have depended on their stations for subsistence. With this 
view, they mean to constitute them the proprietors of the lands now 
held by them, subject to a fixed adequate assessment. You will there¬ 
fore prepare and lay before the Board, an accurate statement of all such 
lands, showing the extent thereof, and distinguishing the nnnja, punja, 
arable and waste lands, and the annual gross produce for the last five 
years: this information to be arranged opposite to the name and official 

[VOL. II.] 40 
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aS^^l^fco^Col- each of the parties reBpectively> and an explanation to be 

lectors under thereto in a column foi^ remarks of the natur^bf his office, and 

the Presi- of the length of the time he has held it, as well as of his age and general 
chai’acter and conduct therein,- Their original sunnnds of office to be 
transmitted with your report, you giving them a receipt for the same, 
and an attested copy. 

54h A proclamation will be hereafter made on similar principles to 
that noted in the margin, and which is copy 
of the one published in Bengal, upon the an¬ 
nunciation of the permanency of the settlement, declaring those the con¬ 
ditions under which it was made, and other matters connected there¬ 
with, particularly the principles on which the fixed jumma is to be 
apportioned, in the event of the division of any estate from whatever 
cause. Without such a public pledge and explanation, the terms on 
which thef^ lands ai'e to be held would be uncertain, and consequently 
the inducements to improvement, considerably lessened. 

55. A regulation will likewise be framed containing all the 
general rules and principles of the settlements to be concluded; and 
which will be the standard for determining the rights of those with 
whom the settlement may be made, and also all disputes between the 
land-holders, farmei*s, and ryots. 

56. There will of course be many subsidiary regulations, which it 
is unnecessary to mention particularly, at this time. In the present 
stage of the matter, we only aim to give you a general idea of the princi¬ 
ples of the permanent settlement, and of the objects intended by it, 
trusting that you will furnish your report on the zemindaries, with all 
practicable expedition. 

57. The arguments which have been advanced in support of the 
good policy of constituting the zemindai’S actual proprietors of their 
estates, and of concluding with them a permanent settlement of jumma, 
will equally apply with respect to the lands now denominated Havelly 
inasmuch as that vesting the property in the soil in the natives, and 
limiting the public demand thereon to an ascertained permanent jum- 
ma, will tend more to the general prosperity of the country and happi¬ 
ness of the people, than any mode of management hitherto adopted, be¬ 
ing the substitution of a system, which is calculated to call forth ail the 
energy and resources of the countiy, by making it the interest of the 
native inhabitants to carry cultivation and every other improvement to 
the utmost extent of their means, for the uncertainty, and consequent 
discouragement attendant upon constant fluctuation in the public as¬ 
sessments, and no uniform plan of internal administration, but all 
resting on temporary expedierjt. 

58. Under this consideration, Government has come to the resolu¬ 
tion of transferring to native land-holders, in all practicable cases, the 
property which they now hold in the Havelly lands | and with this 
view, it is their intention to parcel it out into lots competent to bear a 
fixed annual jumma of from 1 to 10,000 pagodas each, and to put them 
up to public sale, exclusive of the salt and sayer revenue, which include 
the abkarry or tax on the sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, which 
are to be retained in the hands of Government, as already explained 
with respect to the zemindaries: varying the lots between the above two 
sums, will enable'a greater number of bidders to come forward adapted 
to the circumstances of all classes of inhabitants, above the oultiyating 
ryots; for where one is not competent, it is most probable, such is the 



to possess landed property, that one or more will join to make 
the purchase ; at the same time, we are rather inclined to lean to 
estates above than below an annual jumma of 5,000 pagodas, as being 
more likely to give better security for a permanent revenue; as tend¬ 
ing more to encourage extensive improvement, and enabling the pro¬ 
prietor to make up, deficiencies, in some, from advantages derived in 
villages, more favourably situated. 

59. In forming the lots, you will of course pay attention to local 
circumstances, such as including all villages watered from one tank in 
one estate; each estate to be compact, not formed of dispersed villages, 
as mootaha or pergunnahs sometimes are in this country. It is the 
wish of Government to leave the construction and care of the tank and 
water-courses entirely to the proprietors, who will however, to encourage 
improvement, be assisted with loaus from the treasury, repayable with 
interest at 12 per cent, on security of their estates, and under prescrib¬ 
ed regulations for ensuring the objects for which such advances are 
made.—Where works may be of great general importance to the coun¬ 
try, or too extensive to be entrusted to the charge of individual pro¬ 
prietors, or where there may iu your opinion be other causes which 
would make it advisable for Government to reserve the care and repair 
of them, you will state your reasons at large, at the same time, appor¬ 
tioning the jumma so as to indemuify the Company, as far as may be 
practicable, for the charge to be thereby incurred. 

60. The conditions of the purchase will be the same as those 
prescribed to the zemindars becoming proprietors of their estates, and 
the purchasers will be to all intents and purposes on the same footing, 
as well in regard to their under-tenants and ryots, as to all other regu¬ 
lations which will be contained in the general code; having equally in 
view the protecton of all descriptions of inhabitants, proprietary land¬ 
holders, and those residing under them, in their just rights and privi¬ 
leges, and the due enforcement of the legal demands of the company, 
founded on the principles of the permanent settlement. 

61. One of the conditions above alluded to, and the principal 
security of Government for the due realization of public revenue, is the 
lauds being held answerable, by sale and transfer, under specific rules, 
for any deficiency thereof. This, as regards the interests of the Com¬ 
pany, is an object of the first importance in the new system; it will 
therefore be obvious to you, that in order to render this security effi¬ 
cient, the most diligent attention must be given to apportioning the allot- 
ment of public revenue on the several quotas or divisions, with a due 
computation of their actual assets. 


62. In pointing out this duty to you, we shall not attempt to pre¬ 
scribe any particular line of conduct by which you are to accomplish it i 
for as the responsibility for the accuracy of your report, will attach 
entirely to yourself ; and as time will evince the degree of attentioa 
you may have given to the subject, by showing the adequacy, or otlier- 
estate, to the jumma fixed thereon; we wish to leave you 
at full liberty to adopt any mode of enquiry or investigation that mav 
appear to yourself most likely to obtain the required information, onlv 
explaining the same fully to us, and forwarding any authentic docu- 
meats you may procure, when you transmit your report. 

LVo..n.] 
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THE ASBE«SMENT ON THEM TO BE ' 



This 63rd. p‘QJ*agraph not being appli¬ 
cable to the Collectors of the Jaghire, 
Salem, and Kietnagherry, the following 
paragraphs were inserted in the general 
instructions to them: 

To Mr. Hodgson. 

In proposing the assessment on the 
several lots, you will no doubt avail 
yourself of the information to be de¬ 
rived from the able reports of your 
predecessor, and the complete revenue 
accounts of the produce kept for the 
last six years,v compared with the value 
of the villages, when delivered over by 
His Highness the Nabob to the Company. 
Hnder the permanent arrangement now 
resolved upon, the advantages will bo 
80 much extended, that there can be 
little doubt the resources of the estates 
will soon far exceed the present or any 
former state of the country. It is not 
however the wish of Government to ex¬ 
ceed a moderate equitable jumma. 

To Captain Macleod. 

To Captain Graham. 

Of the Baramahl, or other districts 
in your division, which lately composed 
part of Colonel Reid’s charge, you pos¬ 
sess the fullest information, and can 
liave no difficulty in forming the divi¬ 
sion, and proposing the assessments 
to bo paid thereon. In regard to those 
recently placed under yotir manage¬ 
ment, we can only hope you will exert 
yourself to obtain it, with as little de¬ 
lay as possible. 

. To Mr. Hurdis, Collector at Dindigul. 


63. The collection^ hitherto made, 
say for a period of 13 years, will 
furnish data for your further en¬ 
quiry ; but we cannot consider them 
as the criterion for a permanent set¬ 
tlement on the principles proposed : 
in some situations, they may have 
been excessive, though we appre¬ 
hend this has beeii rarely the case 
(we speak of the collections brought 
to the public account), and in gene¬ 
ral, we ^conceive they have been 
short of the actual resources, had 
they been all properly applied; bub 
under the permanent arrangement 
now resolved upon, the advantages 
will be so much greater, and the 
cultivation be in consequence so, 
much extended, that there can be 
little doubt of the resources of the 
estates far exceeding the present or 
any former, state of the country. It 
is not however the wish of Gov¬ 
ernment to exceed a moderate 
equitable jumma ; and with a view 
to aid your enquiries and judgment 
we transmit the estimated valuation 
of the Havelliesin your division, by 
the Committee of Circuit. 


63. The information derived since your residence in the Dindigul 
district, as well as from the survey carrying on under your direction, 
will we trust furnish sufficient data for you to proceed upon, informing 
the divisions and proposing the assessment to be fixed thereon; as we 
cannot consider the average of collections since our possession of the 
district, a criterion for a permanent settlement on the principles 
proposed. In some situations, they may have been excessive, though 
we apprehend this has been rarely the case (we speak of the col¬ 
lections brought to the public account) and in general, we conceive 
they have been short of the actual resources, had they been all 
properly applied ; but under the permanent arrangement now resolved 
upon, the advantages will be so much greater, and the cultivation be 
in consequence so much extended, that there can be little doubt of the 
resources of the estates in a very few years far exceeding the presenter 
any formfer state of the country. It is not however the wish of Govern- 
ment to exceed a moderate equitable jumma. In regard to the con- 
quered countries, recently placed under your authority, we rely on 
your exertions to procure, with as little delay as possible, the informa¬ 
tion necessary to enable Government to proceed to a permanent settle¬ 
ment thereof. 

64. Some of the lots will of course contain a larger extent of un¬ 
cultivated, arable, and waste lands than others; while some may possess 
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advantages, from local causes favourable to cultivation, and the 
disposal of the produce, s uch as having a ple ntif ul au£p,l;g^sa^S^’ 
being near to the sea-coaster large to^s:—alTFhese and other circum¬ 
stances affecting the value of a lot you may apportion for sale, must be 
ascertained and duly estimated, in fixing the assessment. 

65. It is very probable that in some instances, the improvable 
nature of the lands, or other favourable circumstances of future avail, 
may make it advisable not to demand the permanent jumina, which 
may be proportionate to its computed value when in an improved state, un¬ 
til a future date; but nevertheless, that it may derive all the benefit of 
permanency in the assessment, we think, where this is the case, it would 
be advisible to fix aTeduced jumma at the commencement, aud gradual¬ 
ly to rise to the full assessment the progressive increase, and the periods 
thereof to be all specified in the bill of sale, that the purchaser may 
know the bounds of the demand to be made upon him in perpetuity. 

66 . Again, in other instances where villages may be fully cultivat¬ 
ed, and little room for improvement left, it may be necessary to grant 
some abatement, and perhaps to assess comparatively at a reduced rate 
in perpetuity certain villages in the vicinity of hills in jungles, from 
which depredations have been often committed ; and though it is to be 
expected these will in a great measure be checked, as the country be¬ 
comes better regulated under the change of system, we apprehend they 
may never be so entirely subdued, as not to operate on the fears of 
the inhabitants, and to keep such villages thinly populated. 

67. Keflecting on the very serious responsibility which attaches to 
you in the execution of this highly important duty, involving on one 
hand, permanent interests of your honourable employers, and on the 
other, the most critical consequences as affecting the future prosperity 
of the country and welfare of its inhabitants; we trust that every 
exertion will be called fourth on your part, to do justice to all parties; 
and we strongly recommend to you to give your personal attention in 
carrying on the necessary enquiries aud investigations, that you may 
possess yourself of local information of the Havelly lands under your 
charge, of the actual situation of each village, and the lands dependent 
thereon, with all their advantages and disadvantages; so that when 
you make your report, you may be enabled to speak with that confidence 
which can never be derived from the mere communications of native 
Agents, upon whose information, in such a case as the present, we should 
be reluctant to place much reliance. Indeed we cannot too strongly 
caution you against dependence on information coming through this 
channel; so much is it their interest to mislead you, either in concert 
with others or for their individual benefit, perhaps in the hope of making 
collusive purchases when the lands shall be offered for sale. This is 
not of course meant to preclude you from the assistance of native Agents, 
as we are aware of the necessity of employing them, but to guard you 
against their impositions, and to impress you with the necessity of 
satisfying yourself personally, of every point of information. 

68 . It is not intended that the actual measurement of lands shall 
be resorted to, except in very particular cases; and these, must be re¬ 
ported to us with your reasons, for our previous sanction. It not being 
the wish of Government, as before observed, to demand more than a 
moderate equitable jumma, it is .hoped that this may be generally ascer¬ 
tained with a due regard to the assets present and to come of each lot, 
without the necessity of incurring the expense and delay of measurement 
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COUBTS OP JUDICATU8B TO BB ESTABLISHBD. 

69. That we may be making a gradual progress in the settlement 
and disposal of the lands in question, you will forward your report on 
each pergunnah as you complete the allotment and proposed assessment, 
with copy of all your proceedings and investigations relative thereto, that 
wq may submit them to Government; if approved, the extent of the 
estates, and the jumma assessed, will be advei'tized for sale, under the 
prescribed conditions, and sealed.proposals invited for the purpose, 

70. It is proposed to appoint Judges throughout the Company^a 
districts on this Coast, vesting in them the entire judical authority 
within their respective jurisdictions. Provincial Courts of Appeal and 
Circuit will also be instituted, at the most convenient situations relative 
to the zillah or district Courts, to which an Appeal will lie from the latter; 
and the Governor and Council at the presidency; in their executive 
judicial capacity, will compose the sudder, or supreme civil and crimi¬ 
nal Courts, to whom a further Appeal will lie from the provincial Courts; 
and ultimately, in civil suits, an appeal lies to the king in Council, 
certain limitations and rules being in all these cases, provided to be 
contained in the general Code of Regulations. 

71. Each Judge will be also constituted the Magistrate of the same 

jurisdiction, and in that capacity take cognizance of all criminal cases; 
and the Court of Circuit above alluded to, will at prescribed periods,make 
the Circuit of the stations within their respective jurisdictions, for the 
purpose of general jail deliveries. For the conduct of this department 
also, the necessary rules will be provided in the general Code of Re¬ 
gulations, ‘ 

72. It is sufficient at this time to have explained generally the 
constitution of these Courts, referring to the future for the detail. The 
regulations or laws to be comprised in our general code, are meant to 
extend to all pro|)abl 0 occurrences founded on the laws and usages of 
the country, with certain modifications ; and may bealtei^ed, rescinded, 
or added to, as experience shall point out to be necessary, thereby pre¬ 
serving all that will tend to the permanent good of the country, and 
gradually working out and remedying all defects, 

73. Every provision will be made, as far as our political situation 
will allow, that all regulations shall be formed upon principles of justice, 
and with a due regard to local circumstances ; and the faithful adminis¬ 
tration thereof will be best secured, by its forming the sole duty of 
Judges, liberally rewarded, and bound under a most solemn oath, to a 
strict observance of them, and to dispense them impartially; being at 
the same time, liable to prosecution, if charged with having been 
guilty of corruption in the execution of their offices. 

74 . The judicial power of Government delegated to these Courts, 
making them competent to take cognizance of all civil and criminal 
matters whatever, will render it, together with its officers employed in 
all financial and commercial concerns of the Company, amenable to the 
Courts for all acts done in their official capacity, in opposition to the 
existing regulations, to be decided in the same manner, as suits between 
individuals. 

75k Where your own credit and responsibility are so deeply involv¬ 
ed, we need not further press upon your mind the very great import¬ 
ance of the objects herein pointed out, whether as they relate to the 
permanent prosperity and happiness of the people, or the honour and 
interests of the English Government on this Coast. Where so much de¬ 
pends upon intelligent activity, we can only express an earnest hope. 
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ttafc your most strenuous endeavours will be exerted to fulfil the wishes 
and expectations of Government, as conveyed in these instructions; 
and that your first consideration will be how to overcome any diffi¬ 
culties that may present themselves in the progress of your labours. 
We at the same time, feel it an indispensable duty to communicate, 
for your information, a recent order from the Governor-General in 
Council, alluding to the introduction of the system in view. 

76. The conduct of the Collector on this occasion, forcibly evinces 

the impossibility of introducing apermanent system either of revenue 
or judicature, unless the Collectors shall be disposed to a zealous and 
^‘ cordial discharge of their duty; but as the public prosperity and wel- 
fare absolutely require the introduction of that system without delay, 
we are determined to guard against the failure of it, by the removal 
of those Collectors who shall be found either incapable or unwilling 
fco execute our orders through your Board; instead, therefore, of al- 
lowing much valuable time to be sacrificed in the consideration of 
indolent or negligent excuses, we enjoin you to point out, without hesi- 
tation, the instances in which it may become necessary to apply this 
effectual remedy/^ 

Port St. George, We are. Sir, your obedient servants, 

15th Oct. 1799. (Signed) William Petrie, &c., members. 

A. D. 1793, REGULATION VIIL 

V. First. The talookdars to be considered the actual proprietors 
of the lands composing their talooks, are the following: 

Second. Talookdars who purchased their lands by private or at 
public sale, or obtained them by gift from the zemindar, or other 
actual proprietor of land to whom they now pay the revenue assessed 
upon their talooks, or from his ancestors, subject to the payment of the 
established dues of government; and who received deeds of sale, or 
gift of such land from the zemindar, or sunnuds from the Khalsa, 
making over to them his proprietary rights therein. 

Third. Talookdars whose talooks were formed before the zemin¬ 
dar, or other actual proprietor of land to whom they now pay their 
revenue, or his ancestors, succeeded to the zemiudary. 

Fourth, Talookdars, the lands comprized in whose talooks were 
never the property of the zemindar, or other actual proprietor of the 
soil to whom they now pay their revenue, or his ancestors. 

Fifth. Talookdars who have succeeded to talooks of the nature 
of those described in the preceding clauses, by right of purchase, gift, 
or inheritance from the former proprietors of such talooks. 

VI. The proprietors of talooks, however, who now pay the public 
revenue assessed upon their lands through a zemindar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, and whose title deeds contain a clause stipulating 
that their revenue is to be paid through him, shall continue to pay 
their revenue through such zemindar or other actual proprietor of land, 
as heretofore. 

VII. Talookdars whose talooks are held under writings or sunnuds 
from zemindars, or other actual proprietors of lands, which do not ex¬ 
pressly transfer the property in the soil, but only entitle the talookdar's 
possession, so long as he continues to discharge the rent, or perform the 
conditions stipulated therein, are considered as leaseholders only, not 
actual proprietors of the soil, and consequently are not entitled to 
be rendered independent of the zemindar, or other actual proprietor 
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of land, from whom they derive their tenures, provided they now pay 
the rent assessed upon their talooks to him. 

VIII. Tolookdars also whose tenure is denominated junglebroory, 
and is of the following description, are not considered entitled to sepa¬ 
ration from the proprietors of whom they hold. The pottahs granted 
to these talookdars, in consideration of the grantee clearing away the 
jungle and bringing the laud into a productive state, give it to him 
and his heirs in perpetuity, with the right of disposing of it either by 
Sale or gift, exempting him from payment of revenue for a certain term, 
and at the expiration of it, subjecting him to a specific assul jumma, with 
all increases, abwabs, and mahtootes imposed on the pergunnah gene¬ 
rally, but this for such part of the land only as the grantee brings into 
a state of cultivation ; and the grantee is further subject to the pay¬ 
ment of a certain specified portion of all complimentary presents and 
fees which he may receive from his under-tenants, exclusive of the 
fixed revenue. The pottah specifies the boundaries of the land grant¬ 
ed, but not the quantity of it, until it is brought into cultivation. 

IX. The rules in Section V. respecting talooks, have also been 
extended to ayma lands liable to the payment of a fixed quit-rent rev¬ 
enue, denominated Malguzarry aymas and agreeably to the distinc¬ 
tions laid down in that section, it has been ordered that such Malgu¬ 
zarry ayma tenures as are held under grants of the Mahomedan Govern¬ 
ment, previous to the Gompany^s accession to the Dewanny, or which have 
beeu since granted by proprietors of estates for a consideration received 
by them, are to be separated from the proprietors to whom their revenue 
is now paid, as coming within the spirit of the rules for the separation 
of talookdars, who are proprietors of the lands composing their talooks. 
But Malguzarry ayma tenures which may appear to have been bon4 
fide granted for the purpose of bringing waste lands into cultivation, 
shall continue included in the estates to which they are now annexed, 
as coming within the rules in Section VIII, respecting jungleboory 


talooks. 

X, The rules contained in the following Section have been pre¬ 
scribed for the guidance of the Collectors in carrying into execution 
the rules relative to the separation of talookdars, who are the actual 
proprietors of the lands composing their talooks, and are declared enti¬ 
tled to separation. 

XI. Every talookdar being considered as the rightful possessor 
of his talook, until a better title is established against him by due 
course of law; the point to be ascertained by the collectors, in carry¬ 
ing the above-mentioned orders into efiect, is not, whether the holders 
of the several talooks under their authority, are the lawful possessors of 
the talooks held by them, but whether the nature of their tenure is such 
as to entitle them to separation under the rules contained in Sections 
V. and IX.; to ascertain which, they are to call upon the talookdars to 
produce their title deeds; and after having examir )d them, are to 
separate from the jurisdiction of the zemindars, or other actual proprie¬ 
tors of estates, those who may appear to them to be actual proprie¬ 
tors of the lands composing their talooks, as described in those Sec¬ 
tions; continuing the remainder under the zemindars, or other actual 
proprietors, as heretofore. If a talookdar should have no title deeds to 
produce, the Collector is to make a summary enquiry into his right to 
separation ; and after attending to such proofs and documents as may 
be produced by the talookdar in support of his title to separation, and 
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by, t|ie zemindar or other actual proprietor, in objection thereto, is to 
^decide, according to the best of his judgment, whether such talook- 
dar be entitled to sepai’ation or not, and concluded the settlement ac¬ 
cordingly. 

XII. The Collectors are to acquaint the talookdars, whom they 
may adjudge not to be actual proprietors of the lands composing their 
talooks, and consequently continue under the zemindars or other 
actual proprietors, as heretofore, that if dissatisfied with their decision, 
they are at liberty to sue such zemindai's or actual proprietors 
of land in the Court of Dewanuy Adawlut of the zillah, for the right 
of property in their talooks; and that in the event of their establish¬ 
ing such right, they will be separated from such zemindars, or other 
actual proprietors, and allowed to pay the revenue assessed upon 
their talooks, to the public treasury. They are also to acquaint the 
zemindars, or other actual proprietors, from whose estates talooks may 
be separted, and who may be dissatisfied with such separation, 
on the grounds of the holders of such talooks not being the actual 
proprietors of them, and consequently not entitled to separation 
under Sections V a-nd IX, that they are at liberty to sue such 
talookdars in tho Court of Dewanny Adawlut, for the right of property 
in their talooks; and that in the event of their establishing such 
right, the talooks will be replaced under them, as heretofore. The 
light of property in every talook, in cases wher© it may be disputed, 
will thus be tried and decided upon according to law in the Court 
of Dewauny Adawlut of the zillah ; and either party dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Judge, will have an Appeal therefrom to tho pro¬ 
vincial Court of Appeal, and from the decision of that Court to the Sud** 
der Dewanny Adawlut, in cases that may be appealable to the last- 
mentioned Court. 

XIII. Talookdars ordered to be separated, are not to be permit¬ 
ted to pay the revenue assessed upon their lands through the zemin¬ 
dars, or other actual proprietors of estates, as heretofore. 

who, in consequence of the rules in Sections V 
and IX may be separated from the zemindars, or other actual proprie¬ 
tors of estates, through whom they heretofore paid their revenues, are 
to pay their revenue in future, immediately into the Collector's trea- 
sury ; except in districts where, from the number of talooks, or other 
cause, this mode would be attended with considerable inconvenience; 
m which case, Tehseldars or native Collectors are to be appointed to 
receive the revenue of the talooks in such districts. 

XV, ^ Zemindars or other actual proprietors of land, from whose 
zemindaries or estates, talooks may be separated, shall not be appoint¬ 
ed Tehseldars to receive the revenue of the talooks so separated; but 
the office of Tehseldar shall in every instance be given to some other 
person of character and responsibility, and the whole expense of it, is 
to he defrayed by Government. 

XVI, Mocurrey leases to persons not the actual proprietors of 

lands included in such leases, if granted or confirmed by the 

Suprei^ Government, or obtained previous to the Company's accession 
to the Dewanny, are to be continued in force during the lives of the 
lassees, subject to an abatement of the fixed jumma for the authoriz¬ 
ed sayer resumed or abolished; but on their death, the settlement is 
regulation ^ actual proprietor of the soil, agreeable to this 

[VoL. n.’l 
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XVII. Mocurrey grants to the actual proprietors of the soil, made 
or confirmed by the Supreme Government, are also to be continued in 
force, subject in like manner to an abatement of the fixed jumma 
on account of the resumption or abolition of the authorized sayer. 
The rules contained in this Section, and Section XVI are to be con¬ 
sidered subject to the future confirmation or revocation of the Honour¬ 
able Court of Directors. 

XVIII. Mocurreydars holding lands of which they are not to be 
the actual proprietors, and whose mocurrey grants have been obtained 
since the Company’s accession to thoDewanny, and never received the 
sanction of the Supreme Government, are to be dispossessed ; and the 
settlement is to be made with the actual proprietors of the soil under 
this regulation. In cases, however, where such mocurreydars have 
been in possession of their mocurries for a term exceeding twelve years, 
they are to receive during their lives (subject to the pleasure of the 
Honourable Court of Directors) the difference between the jumma at 
which they held the lands, and that which may now be agreed to by 
the actual proprietors, added to the real produce of the authorized sayer 
resumed or abolished. 

XIX, - Istemrardars, however, who have not got possi^ssion of their 
lands to the exclusion or without the consent of the actual proprietors, 
as the mocurreydars mentioned in Section XVIII are supposed to have 
done, but hold them of the proprietors on pottah or lease, to be consider¬ 
ed as a species of pottah talookdars, and the settlement is to be made 
with them as hereafter specified, 

liXII. First, the annual revenue to be paid to Government from 
the estates of the proprietors of land with whom a settlement has been 
or may be concluded, having been declared fixed for ever, and Courts of 
Justice having been established with powers to protect them against all 
demands exceeding that fixed revenue, whether made by the officers of 
Government or other persons, or by the authority of Government itself, 
and on the other hand the grounds on which deductions and abate¬ 
ments were heretofore occasionally obtained by proprietors of estates 
when their jumma was liable to frequent variation, no longer existing, 
neither their rights nor the value of their property can be effected in 
future by the real produce of their estates being known. The rules 
therefore, hereafter prescribed, regarding putwarries, which are framed 
solely to facilitate the decision of suits iu the Courts of judicatui^e be¬ 
tween proprietors and farmers of lands, and persons paying rent or re¬ 
venue to them, and to guard against any diminution of the fixed reve¬ 
nue of Government, or injustice to individuals, by enabling the Collec¬ 
tors to procure the necessary information and accounts for allot¬ 
ting the public jumma upon estates that may be divided agreeably 
to the principles prescribed iu Kegulation I of 1793, can be object¬ 
ed to by those proprietors only who may have it in contemplation, in 
the event of the division or transfer of a portion of their estates, to 
deprive Government of a part of the fixed revenue, or defraud some of 
the partners in their estates, by obtaining a disproportionate allotment 
of the public assessment on the several shares, or to oppress the persons 
paying rent or revenues to them with impunity, by withholding from 
the Courts of Justice the documents necessary to enable them to afford 
redress to the complainants. It being essential to the security of the 
public revenue, as well as of private rights and property, and at the same 
time, consistent with the ancient usages of the country, and the de- 
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clarations in tbe Proclamation announcing the public assessment on the 
lands fixed for ever, that Government should have the means of coun¬ 
teracting such unjustifiable views; the following rules have been 
adopted :— 

Second. Every proprietor of land who may not have established a 
putwarry in each village in his or her estate, to keeyp the accounts of the 
ryots, as required by the original rules for the decennial settlement of 
the three provinces, shall iihmediately appoint a putwarry in each 
village for that purpose. All proprietors of estates are to deposit in the 
Dewanny Adawlut of the zillah> the Collector's Oiitcherry, and the prin¬ 
cipal Cutcherry in each mehaul or pergunnah, a list of the putwarries in 
their respective estates, and the names of the-villages, the accounts of 
which they may be severally appointed to keep'. The proprietors are 
to notify every three months to the Court and the Collector, all.vacan¬ 
cies that may occur, and the names of the persons whom they may ap¬ 
point to fill them. The Board of Revenue are empowered to authoi'ize 
any proprietor to reduce the number of putwarries,,.in such propor¬ 
tion as they may think proper, in cases in which.it may appear to them 
unnecessary to entertain a separate putwarry for each village. 

Third. The putwarries in every estate are to produce all accounts 
relating to the lauds, produce, collections, and charges of the village 
OP villages, the accounts of which may be kept by them respectively, 
and to furnish every information and explanation that may be required 
regarding them, whenever they may be required by any Court of 
Justice to adjust any suit that may be depending before the Court, 
between the proprietor or farmer of the estate and tlie ryots, or any 
persons paying rent or revenue to them, or any other suit. 

Fourth. The putwarries in each estate shall also produce the 
accounts specified in the preceding clause, and furnish every explana¬ 
tion and information that may be required respecting them for the 
allotment of the public revenue, agreeably to the principles laid down 
in Regulation I of 1 793, in the event of the whole or any portion of 
the estates being directed to be disposed of at public sale, or being 
transferred by any private act of the proprietor or proprietors, or of 
the estate being ordered to be divided pursuant to a decree of a Court 
of judicature, or where it may be a joint estate, in consequence of the 
request of one or more of the proprietors. But no Collector is to re¬ 
quire a putwarry to attend him, and produce his accounts, but for the 
purposes above-mentioned, or in any other cases in which they may be 
expressly empowered to require them by any regulation printed and 
published in the manner directed in Regulation XLI of 1793. If any 
ColleGtor shall require the putwarry of any village or villages to attend 
him, and produce the village accounts for purposes or in cases in which 
he may not be authorized to inspect them, the Court of Dewanny Adaw¬ 
lut,. upon the circmnstances being represented to it by the proprietor 
of the estate, is empowered to make an order to prohibit the Collector 
requiring the accounts^ and in tbe event of his repeating the requisi¬ 
tion, to adjudge him to pay a fine to the proprietor of the estate, of 
such sum as to the Court may appear proper, and to levy the fine in the 
mode in which the Courts are empowered to levy fines from the Collec¬ 
tors in the suits described in Section XXXIII, Regulation XVI of 1793. 

Fifth. When a Collector shall require the attendance of a putwarry 
for the examination of his accounts, either before him or any officer 
whom he may depute for the purpose, he is to serve such putwarry 
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with a written hotice under his ofi&cial signature and the seal of the 
zillah, to attend with the accounts required, which are to be particular¬ 
ized in the notice. If he shall omit to attend with the accounts by 
the limited time, and shall not show good cause to the Collector for 
the omission, the Collector is authorized to represent the circumstances 
through the vakeel of Government to the Court of Dewanny Adaw- 
lut of the zillah, the Judge of which, provided there shall appear to 
him sufficient cause for so doing may order such putwarry to be com¬ 
mitted to close custody, until he produces the accounts. The Courts 
are to observe the same process with putwarries who may omit to at¬ 
tend with their accounts when required, for the adjustment of any 
matter or dispute depending before the Courts. 

Sixth. Putwarries shall be required to swear to the truth of the 
accounts they may produce, when deemed necessary ; and in the event 
of the Collector having occasion to proceed in person, or to depute an 
officer to examine any village accounts on the spot, the Judge on ap¬ 
plication being made to him for that purpose by the Collector, through 
the vakeel of Government, may grant to him or to such officer, a Com¬ 
mission to swear the several putwarries whose accounts are to be in¬ 
spected, inserting in the Commission, the name of each putwarry to be 
sworn. If the Collector shall have occasion to examine the accounts of 
a putwarry at the station at which the Court may be established, he is 
to cause him to be sworn before the Court, if he shall judge it necessary 
to require him to make oath to the truth of his accounts. 

Seventh. If a putwarry who shall have sworn to the truth of any 
account that he may have been required to produce before a Court of 
Justice, for the purpose of deciding any matter before the Court, and the 
accounts shall afterwards be found to have been fabricated or altered, 
or not to be the true accounts, the Judge of the Court is empowered to 
commit him to be tried for perjury before the Court of Circuit. 

Eighth. If a putwarry shall have been sworn before a Judge, or 
before a Collector, or the officer of a Collector, to any accounts that he 
may have been required to produce before the Collector or his officer, in 
a case in which the Collector may have been empowered to require him 
to produce such accounts, and the accounts shall afterwards appear to 
have been fabricated or altered, or not to be the true accounts, the Col¬ 
lector is empowered to employ the vakeel of Government to prosecute 
such putwarry for perjury, in the cases specified in this and the pre¬ 
ceding clause. If it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Court, 
that the accounts were fabricated, altered, and exchanged by the orders, 
or with the knowledge or connivance of the proprietor or farmer of the 
©state, the Court shall impose such fine upon the proprietor or farmer 
so offending, as may appear to it proper, upon a consideration of the 
case, and the situation and circumstances of the offender. 

Ninth. Upon the accounts of any village being ordered to be pro¬ 
duced, if it shall be found that no putwarry has been appointed to keep 
the accounts of the ryots in conformity to the rules prescribed in clause 
second, the Court, provided it be a case in which the requisition of the 
accounts may be authorized, shall fine the proprietor for the first ofience, 
in such sum as it may judge proper, upon a consideration of Lis or her 
situation and circumstances, and the nature of the case; and for the 
second offence, twice the amount of the fine for the first; and for the 
third and every subsequent offence, double the amount of the preced¬ 
ing one. If the accounts shall have been required by the Collector, be 
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IB to Order the vakeel of Grovernment to sue tke proprietor on the part 
of Government under this sectionfor a breach of the rule in clause 
second. 

Tenth. The rules contained in this section are hereby equally 
applicable to dependent talooks as to estates paying revenue imme¬ 
diately to Government. 

A. D. 1793, REGULATION I. 


A Regulation for enacting into a Regulation certain Articles of a Pro¬ 
clamation, bearing date the 22nd March 1793 :—Passed by the Go¬ 
vernor-General in Council on the IstMay 1793 ; corresponding with 
the 21st Bysaak 1200, Bengal era; the 6th Bysaak 1200 Fusily ; 
the 2l8t Bysaak 1200 Willaity ; the 6th Bysaak 1850 Sumbut; and 
the V9th Ramzaan 1207 Higeree. 

The following Articles of the Proclamation relative to the limita¬ 
tion of the public demand upon the lands, addressed by the Governor- 
General in Council to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land paying revenue to Government, in the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, is hereby enacted into a Re¬ 
gulation, which is to h^ve force and effect from the 22nd March 1793, 
the date of the Proclamation. 

II. Proclamation, Art. 1.—In the original Regulations for the 
decennial settlement of the public revenues of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
passed for these provinces respectively on the 18th September 1789, 
the 25th November 1789, and the 10th February 1790, it was notified 
to the proprietors of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
might be concluded, that the jumma assessed upon their lands under 
those Regulations, would be continued after the expiration of the ten 
years, and remain unalterable for ever, provided such continuance 
should meet with the approbation of the Honourable Court of Directors 
for the affairs of the East India Company, and not otherwise. 

III. Art. 2.—The Marquis Cornwallis, Knight of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, Govern or-General in Council, now notifies to all 
zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors of land 
paying revenue to Government, in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, that he has been empowered by the Honourable Court of Direc¬ 
tors, for the affairs of the Bast India Company, to declare the jumma 
which has been or may be assessed upon their lands, under the Regu¬ 
lations above-mentioned, fixed for ever. 

IV. Art. 3.—The Governor-Gen era! in Council accordingly de¬ 
clares to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual pro¬ 
prietors of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been con¬ 
cluded under the Regulations above-mentioned, that at the expiration 
of the term of the settlement, no alteration will be made in the assess¬ 
ment which they have respectively engaged to pay, but that they and 
their heirs and lawful successors will be allowed to hold their estates 
at such assessment, for ever. 

V. Art. 4.—The la nds of some zemin dars, irrdepen dent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, having been held khas, or let in 
farm, in consequence of their refusing to pay the assessment required 
of them under the Regulations above-mentioned, the Governor-General 
in Council now notifies to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land, whose lands are held khas, that they 
shall be restored to the management of their lands, upon their agreeing 
to the payment of the assessment which has been or may be required 
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of them, in conformity to the Eegulations above-mentioned, and that 
no alteration shall afterwards be made in that assessment; but that 
they and their heirs and lawful successors shall be permitted to hold 
their respective estates at such assessment, for ever; and he declares 
to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors 
of lands, whose lands have been let in farm, that they shall not regain 
possession of their lands before the expiration of the period for which 
they have been farmed (unless the farmers shall voluntarily consent to 
make over to them the remaining term of their lease, and the Governor- 
General in Council shall approve of the transfer ); but that at the ex¬ 
piration of that period, upon their agreeing to the payment of the 
assessment which may be required of them, they shall be reinstated ; 
and that no alteration shall, afterwards be made in that assessment, but 
that they and their heirs and lawful successors shall be allowed to hold 
their respective estates at such assessment, for ever. 

VI. Art. 6.—In the event of the proprietary right in lands that 
are or may become the property of Government, being transferred to 
individuals, such individuals and their heirs and lawful successors 
shall be permitted to hold the lands at the assessment at which they 
may be transferred, for ever. 

VII. Art 6.—It is well known to the zemindars, independent ta¬ 
lookdars, and other actual proprietors of land, as well as to the inhabit¬ 
ants of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, in general, that from the earliest 
times until the present period, the public assessment upon the lands has 
never been fixed ; but that according to established usage and custom, 
the rulers of these provinces have from time to time, demanded an in¬ 
crease of assessment from the proprietors of land; and that for the pur*- 
pose of obtaining this increase, not only frequent investigations have 
been made to ascertain the actual produce of their estates, but that it 
has been the practice to deprive them of the management of their lands, 
and either to let them in farm, or to appoint officers on the part of 
Government to collect the assessment immediately from the ryots. The 
Honourable Court of Directors considering these usages and measures 
to be detrimental to the prosperity of the country, have, with a view to 
promote the future ease and happiness of the people, authorized the 
foregoing declarations; and the zemindars, independent talookdars, and 
other actual proprietors of land, with or on the behalf of whom a settle¬ 
ment has been or may be concluded, are to consider these orders fixing 
the amount of the assessment as irrevocable, and not liable to alteration 
by any persons whom the Court of Directors may hereafter appoint to 
the administration of their affairs in this country. 

The Governor-General in Council trusts that the proprietors of 
land, sensible of the benefits conferred upon them, by the public assess¬ 
ment being fixed for ever, will exert themselves in the cultivation of 
their lands, under the certainty that they will enjoy exclusively the 
fruits of their own good management and industry; and that no demand 
will ever he made upon them, or their heirs or successors, by the pre¬ 
sent or any future Government, for an augmentation of the public 
assessment, in consequence of the improvement of their respective 
estates. 

To discharge the revenues at the stipulated periods without delay 
or evasion, and to conduct themselves with good faith and moderation 
towards their dependent talookdars and ryots, are duties at all times in¬ 
dispensably required from the proprietors of land; and a strict oberv- 
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_ __ those duties, is now more than ever incumbent npon them, in 

return for the benefits which they will themselves derive from the 
Orders now issued. The Governor-General in Council therefore expects 
that the proprietors of land will not only act in this manner themselves, 
towards their dependent talookdars and ryots, but also enjoin the strict¬ 
est adherence to the same principles, in the persons whom they may ap¬ 
point to collect the rents from them. He further expects, that without 
deviating from this line of conduct, they will regularly discharge the 
revenue, in all seasons; and he accordingly notifies to them, that in fu¬ 
ture no claims or applications for suspensions or remissions, on account 
of drought, inundation, or other calamity of seasons, will be attended 
to j but that in the event of any zemindar, independent talookdar, or 
other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
has been or may be concluded, or his or her heirs or successors failing 
in the punctual discharge of the public revenue which has been or may 
be assessed upon their lands under the above-mentioned regulations; 
a sale of the whole of the Jands of the defaulter, or such portion of 
them as may be suflBicient to make good the arrear, will positively and 
invariably take place. 

VIIL Art. 7.—To prevent any misconstruction of the foregoing 
Articles, the Governor-General in Council thinks it necessary to make 
the following declarations to the zemindars, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land. 

First. It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes 
of people; and more particularly those who from situation are 
most helpless, the Governor-General in Council will, whenever he 
may deem it proper, enact such regulations as he may think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, 
and other cultivators of the soil; and no zemindar, independent 
talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be entitled on this 
account, to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed assess¬ 
ment which they have respectively agreed to pay. 

Second. The Governor-General in Council having on the 28th of 
July 1790, directed the sayer collections to be abolished, a full compen¬ 
sation was granted to the proprietors of land for the loss of revenue 
sustained by them in consequence of this abolition; and he now de¬ 
clares, that if he should hereafter think it proper to re-establish the 
sayer collections, or any other internal duties, and to appoint oflSicers 
on the part of Government to collect them, no proprietor of land will be 
admitted to auy participation thereof, or be entitled to, make any claims 
for remissions of assessment on that account. 

Third. The Governor-General in Council wiirimpose such assess¬ 
ment as he may deem equitable, on all lands at present alienated, and 
paying no public revenue, which have been, or may be proved to be 
held under illegal or invalid titles. The assessment so imposed, will 
belong to Government, and no proprietor of land will be entitled to 
any part of it. 

Fourth. The jumma of those zemindars, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, which is declared fixed in the fore¬ 
going Articles, is to be considered entirely unconnected with and exclu¬ 
sive of any allowances which have been made to them in the adjust¬ 
ment of their jumma, for keeping up tannahs or Police establishments, 
and also of the produce o£ any lands which they may have been per¬ 
mitted to appropriate for the same purpose; and the Gk^vernor-General 
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in Coancil reserves to himself the option of resuming the whole or part 
of such allowances, or produce of such lands, according as he may think 
proper, in consequence of his having exonerated the proprietors of land 
from the charge of keeping the peace, and appointed officers on the 
part of Government to superintend the Police of the country. The Go- 
vernor-General in Council however declares, that the allowance or pro¬ 
duce of lands which may be resumed, will be appropriated to no other 
purpose but that of defraying the expense of the Police, and that in¬ 
structions will be sent to the Collectors, not to add such allowances, or 
the produce of such lands, to the jummaof the proprietors of land, but 
to collect the amount from them, separately. 

Fifth. Nothing contained in this proclamation shall be construed 
to render the lands of the several descriptions of disqualified proprie¬ 
tors, specified in the first Article of the Regulations regarding disqualifi¬ 
ed land-holders, passed on the loth July 1791, liable to sale, for any 
arrears which have accrued or may accrue on the fixed juraoia that 
has been or may be assessed upon their lands under the above-men¬ 
tioned regulations for the decennial settlement; provided that such 
arrears have accrued or may accrue during the time that they 
have been or may be dispossessed of the management of their lands, 
under the said Regulations of the 15th July 1791. It is to be un¬ 
derstood, however, all or any of the descriptions of disqualified 
land-holders, specified in the first Article of the last-mentioned Regula¬ 
tions, shall be permitted to assume or retain the management of their 
lands, in consequence of the ground of their disqualification no longer 
existing, or of the Governor-General in Council dispensing with, 
altering, or abolishing those Regulations ; the lands of such proprie¬ 
tors will be held responsible for the fixed jumma that has been or 
may be assessed thereon from the time that the management may de¬ 
volve upon them, in the same manner as the lands of all actual pro¬ 
prietors of laud, who are declared qualified for the management of their 
estates, and also of all actual proprietors who are unqualified for such 
management, by natural or other disabilities, but do not come within 
the descriptions of disqualified laud-holders specified in the first Article 
of the Regulations of the 15th July 1791,—are and will be held an¬ 
swerable for any arrears that are or may become due from them on the 
fixed jumma, which they or any persons on their behalf, have engage- 
ed or may engage to pay under the above-mentioned regulations for 
the decennial settlement. 

IX. Art. 8.—That no doubt may be entertained whether pro¬ 
prietors of land are entitled, under the existing regulations, to dispose 
of their estates without previous sanction of Government, the Governor- 
General in Council notifies to the zemiudars, independent talookdars, 
and other actual proprietors of land, that they are privileged to trans¬ 
fer to whomsoever they may think proper, by sale, gift or otherwise, 
their proprietary rights in the whole or any portion of their respective 
estates, without applying to Government for its sanction to the transfer; 
and that all such transfers will be held valid> provided that they be 
conformable to the Mahomedan or the Hindoo laws (according as the 
I’eligious persuasions of the parties to each transaction, may render 
the validity of it, determinable by the former or the latter code), and 
that they be not repugnant to any regulations now in force, which 
have been passed by the British Administrations, or to any regulations 
that they may hereafter enact. 
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X. Art, 9.—Prom the limitation of the public demand upon the 
lands^ the net income, and consequently the value (independent of in¬ 
crease of rent, attainable by improvements) of any landed property, for 
the assessment on which a distinct engagement has been or may be 
entered into between Government and the proprietor, or that may be 
separately assessed, although included in one engagement with other 
estates belonging to the sapie proprietor, and which may be ofEered for 
public or private sale entire, will always be ascertainable by a compari¬ 
son of the amount of the fixed jumma assessed upon it (which, 
agreeably to the foregoing declarations, is to remain unalterable for 
ever, to whomsoever the property may be transferable) with the whole 
of its produce, allowing for the charges of management. But it 
is also epential that a notification should be made of the principles 
upon which the fixed assessment charged upon any such estate will be 
apportioned on the several divisions of it, in the event of the whole of 
it being transferred, by public or private sale or otherwise, in two or 
more lots, or of a portion of it being transferred in one, or in two or 
more lots, or of its being joint property, and a division of it being 
made amongst the proprietors; otherwise, from the want of a declared 
rule for estimating the proportion of the fixed jumma with which the 
several shares would be chargeable in such cases, the real value of each 
share would be uncertain, and consequently the benefits, expected to 
result from fixing the public assessment upon the lauds, would be but 
partially obtained,—The Governor-General in Council has accordingly 
prescribed the following rules for apportioning the fixed assessment in 
the several cases above-mentioned; but as Government might sustain a 
considerable loss of revenue by disproportionate allotments of the 
assessment, were the apportioning of it, in any of the cases above 
specified, to be left to the proprietors, he requires that all such trans¬ 
fers or divisions as may be made by the private act of the parties 
themselves, be notified to the Collector of the revenue of the zillah in 
which the lauds may be situated, or such other ofiicer as Government 
may in future prescribe, in order that the fixed jumma assessed upou 
the whole estate, may be apportioned on the several shares, in the man¬ 
ner hereinafter directed; and that the names of the proprietors of each 
share, and the jumma charged thereon, may be entered upon the public 
registers; and that separate engagements for the payment of the 
jumma assessed upon each share, may be executed by the proprietors 
^ j thenceforward be considered as actual proprietors of laud • 
and the^Governor-General in Council declares, that if the parties to such 
transfers or divisions, shall omit to notify them to the Collector of the 
revenue of the zillab, or such other officer as may be hereafter prescribed 
tor the purposes before-mentioned, the whole of such estate, will be 
held responsible to Government for the discharge of the fixed lumma 
assessed upon it, in the same manner as if no such transfer or division 
had ever taken place.—The Governor-General in Council thinks it ne¬ 
cessary further to notify, in elucidation of the declarations contained 
m this article (which are conformable to the principles of the existino* 
regulations) that if any zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
piopnetor of land, shall dispose of a portion of his or her lands as a 
aependent talook, the jumma which may be stipulated to be paid by the 
dependent talookdar, will not be entered upon the records of Govern¬ 
ment ; nor Will the transfer exempt such lands from being answerable in 
common with the remainder of the estate, for the payment of the public 
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revenae assessed upon the whole of it, in the event of the proprietor or 
his or her heirs or successors, falling in arrear, from any cause whatever; 
nor will it be allowed in any case, to affect the rights or claims of 
Government, any more than if it had never taken place. 

First. In the event of the whole of the lands of a zemindar, inde¬ 
pendent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf 
of whom a settlement has been or may be concluded under the regula¬ 
tions above-mentioned, being exposed to public sale by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council, for the discharge or arrears of assessment, 
or in consequence of the decision of a Court of Justice, iu two or more lots, 
the assessment upon each lot shall be fixed at an amount which shall 
bear the same proportion to its actual produce, as the fixed assessment 
upon the whole of the lands sold, may bear to the whole of their actual 
produce. This produce shall be ascertained in the mode that is or may 
be prescribed by the existing regulations, or such other regulations as 
the Governor-General in Council may hereafter adopt; and the pur¬ 
chaser or purchasers of such lands, and his or her or their heirs and 
lawful successors, shall hold them at the jumma at which they may be 
so purchased, for ever. 

Second. When a portion of the lands of a zemindar, talookdar, or 
other actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
has been or may be concluded under the regulations before-mentioned, 
shall be exposed to public sale by order of the Governor-General in 
Council, for the liquidation of arrears of settlement, or pursuant to the 
decision of a Court of Justice, the assessment upon such lands, if dispos¬ 
ed of in one lot, shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same 
proportion to their actual produce, as the fixed assessment upon the 
whole of the lands of such proprietor, including those disposed of, may 
bear to the whole of their actual produce. If the lands sold be dispos¬ 
ed of in two or more lots, the assessment upon each lot shall be fixed at 
an amount which shall bear the same proportion to its actual produce, 
as the fixed assessment upon the whole of the lands of such proprietor, 
including those sold, may bear to the whole of their actual produce, the 
actual produce of the whole of the lands of such proprietor, whether 
the portion of them which may be sold be disposed of in one, or in two 
or more lots, shall be ascertained in the mode that is or may be prescrib¬ 
ed by the existing regulations, or such other regulations as the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council may hereafter enact; and the purchaser or pur¬ 
chasers of such lands, and his or her or their heirs, or successors, will 
be allowed to hold them at the jumma at which they may be so pur¬ 
chased, for ever; and the remainder of the public jumma, which will 
consequently be payable by the former proprietor of the whole estate, 
on account of the portion of it that may be left in bis or her posses¬ 
sion, will continue unalterable for ever. 

Third. When a zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement has been 
or may be concluded, shall transfer the whole of his or her estate in 
two or more distinct portions to two or more persons, or a portion there¬ 
of to one person, or two or more persons in joint property, by private 
sale, gift, or otherwise, the assessment upon each distinct portion of 
such estate so transferi-ed, shall be fixed at an amount which shall bear 
the same propoi'tion to its actual produce as the assessment upon the 
whole of the estate of the transferring proprietor, of which the whole 
or a portion may be so transferred, may bear to the whole of its actual 
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" produce. This produce shall be ascertained in the mode that is or may 
be prescribed in the existing regulations^ or such other regulations as 
Government may hereafter adopt, and the person or persons to whom 
such lands may be transferred, and his or her or their heirs and lawful 
successors, shall hold them at the jumma at which they may be so 
transferred, for ever; and where only a portion of such estates shall 
be transferred, the remainder of the public jumma, which will conse¬ 
quently be payable by the former proprietor of the whole estates, on 
account of the lands that may remain in his or her possession, shall be 
continued unalterable for ever. 

Fourth. Whenever a division shall be made of lands, the settle¬ 
ment of which has been or may be concluded with or on behalf of the 
proprietor or proprietors, and that are or may become the joint pro¬ 
perty of two or more persons, the assessment upon each share shall 
be fixed at an amount which shall bear the same proportion to its 
• actual produce, as the fixed jumma assessed upon the whole of the 
estate divided, may bear to the whole of its actual produce. This 
produce shall be ascertained in the mode that is or may be prescribed 
by the existing Regulations, or such other Regulations as the Governor- 
* Sic in ong. General in Council may hereafter adopt, and 

shares and their heirs and lawful suc¬ 
cessors shall hold their respective shares at the jumma which may be 
so assessed upon them for ever. ^ 

XI. Arfe. 10.—Thefollowingrulesareprescribedrespectingtheadiust- 

inontof the assessment on the landsofzenoindars,independent talookdars 
and other actual proprietors of land, whose lands are or may be held khas* 
or let in farm in the event of their being disposed of by public sale, or 
transferred by any private act of the proprietor, or of their being mint 
property, and a division of them taking place amongst the proprietors, 
rirst. If the whole or a portion of the lands of a zemindar, inde- 
pendent talookdar, or other actual proprietor of land, who may not 
have agreed to the payment of the assessment proposed to him or her 
above-mentioned, and whose lands are or may 
be held khas, or let m farm, shall be exposed to public sale, in one or 
in two or more lots, pui-suant to the decree of a Court of Justice, such 
auds, if khaa, shall be disposed of at whatever assessment the Governor- 
General m Council may deem eqnitable, and the purchaser or pur- 

Sf'n If m his or her or their heirs and lawful succesmra 

shall hold the lands at the assessment at which they may be purchased 

£ld*rn fijL*^and“? 11 h exposed to sab, shall bo 

held m farm, and shall be put up m one, orin two or more lots, they shall 

be disposed of under the following conditions The purchaser or pur- 
chasers shall recei^ve, during the unexpired part of the term of the l?ase 
of the farmer, whatever such proprietor shall have been entitled to 
receive, in virtue of his or her proprietary rights, on account of the 
lands ^ purchased j and such purchaser or purchasers shall engage to 

° farmer, such assessmimt, on 

^count Pf the lands, as Government may deem equitable. The sum tn 
be received by the purchaser or purchasi^rs, during the unexpired 
of the term of the lease of the farmer, and the jumma to bSdTy 
such purchaser or purchasers, after the expiration of the lease shall hA 
.^.Sed .t ft, toe ot to .ale, aad each patoieror parer^en 
his or her or their heirs and lawful successors, shall be allowed toehold 
to laad. at tie aMch toy „ay be » petolT. taeyt 
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Second. If a zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, whose lands are or may be held khas, or let in farm 
shall transfer by private sale, gift, or otherwise, the whole or a portion 
of his or her lands, in one, or in two or more lots, the person or persona 
to whom the lands may be so transferred, shall be entitled to receive 
from Government (if the lands are held khas) or from the farmer (if the 
lands are let in farm) the malicannah to which the former proprietor 
was entitled on account of the lands so transferred. Persons to which 
such lands may be so transferred, will stand in the same predica.ment as 
the zemindars, independent talookdars, or other actual proprietors of 
lands mentioned in the fourth article, whose lands are held khas, or have 
been let in farm, in consequence of their refusing to pay the assessment 
required of them under the before-mentioned Regulations for the decen¬ 
nial settlement, and the declarations contained in that Article, are to 
be held applicable to them. 

Third. In the event of a division being made of lands that are or 
may become the joint property of two or more persons, and which are 
or may be held khas, or let in farm, the proprietors of the several 
shares will stand in the same predicament, with regard to their res¬ 
pective shares, as the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other 
actual proprietors of land, specified in the fourth Article, whose limds 
have been let in farm or are held khas, in consequence of their 
having refused to pay the assessment required of them under the 
before-mentioned Regulations for the decennial settlement; and the 
declarations contained in that article, are to be considered applicable 

Approved; and ordered, that each Collector be addressed accordingly. 


Appendix No. 19. 

Letter from liieut-Colonel Barry Close, to Captain Alexander 
Read, Superintendent of the Revenues in the Baramahl Country, dated 
31st March 1792. 


Sir 

Lord Cornwallis conceiving ifc doubtful whether it “ftf be 
eether convenient for the Madras Government to appoint Collectors 
immediately, for the management of the Ceded countries, has formed 
the intention of having them placed under your immediate charge, not 
only from the experience you have had in that branch of business, but 
from the convenience that attends the measure, on account of your 
being already desired to march with necessary force, and take posses- 

sion of the posts ceded in the Baramahl. j v.- i j 

In pursuance therefore of the intention above-mentioned, his lord¬ 
ship hereby nominates you to be Collector and Manager, on ^e^P^t of 
the Honourable Company, of all the revenue concerns in the Ceded dis¬ 
tricts, contained in the Baramahl and the Salem country, mcln^ng 
the Namcul, from the 16th day of the present mo^h, which is the date 
of the treaty of peace concluded with the Nabob TippooSultann, until 
the end of the present year, when it is proposed that Collectors shall 
be appointed by Government for the said concerns, from the list of 

^^'^'^When^you proceed to the Baramahl therefore, agreeably to former 
instructions, his lordship wishes you to be prepared and provided to 
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Mter on the office in the best manner possible, prepared with such 
authentic information as can be gathered together, respecting the real 
annual produce of the districts that are to come under your management: 
—a point that you must spare no pains to ascertain with precision, 
and without delay ; and provided with such number of accountants 
and subordinate instruments from amongst the natives, on whose in¬ 
tegrity you can place reliance, as the effectual execution of your ar¬ 
rangements may require. 

The officers attached to you at present as Assistants, his lord- 
ship is in hopes will contribute largely to your aid. However, as you 
will have concerns of a wide extent to arrange and settle, his lord- 
ship proposes to send you from head quarters to be employed under 
your directions in the revenue branch, Lieutenant William Macleod, 
whose merits are not unknown to you, and who, from having long 
maintained a constant intercourse with the natives, in which be has be¬ 
come familiar with their languages, customs and manners, promises to 
afford you the fullest satisfaction. 

In nominating you to an office of such high trust and importance, 
and BO difficult to execute with propriety and success, as that now con¬ 
ferred upon you, his lordship thinks it unnecessary to advert to the 
reliance he places in your zeal, integrity and abilities; the ready 
selection he has made of you on the present occasion, being a sufficient 
proof of the opinion he entertains of you, in those respects. 

In entering upon your charge however, he desires you will hold it 
constantly in view, as a leading principle never to be departed from, that 
neither the Company nor Tippoo Sultaun has any claim on the ceded 
countries, for arrears of any denomination, connected with any period 
previous to the 16th of the present month, the date of the treaty of 
peace as aforementioned; and his lordship is the more particular in 
marking this circumstance to you, from thinking it not improbable but 
since that date, persons subject to Tippoo^s Government may have driven 
off, or shown themselves desirous of driving off, cattle or inhabitants, 
or removing the implements of husbandry from the Ceded districts. 

Such a conduct on their parts, his lordship wishes me to intimate, 
it must be your particular care to ascertain and resist; referring cases 
of doubt or difficulty to the head quarters or to Government. 

Under the change of Government that is occasioned by the ces¬ 
sion, it is but natural that the inhabitants should be for a i.me, im¬ 
pressed with doubts and fears. 

On similar occasions amongst the native Governments, the old 
master generally exacts what rapacity suggests, and the new, one 
seldom fails to insist, with a rigorous hand, on the discharge of long 
arrears. The villagers therefore, ignorant of the just and moderate 
intentions of the English Government towards them, may from appre¬ 
hension, be disposed to abandon their habitations, and keep aloof 
amongst the hills, to the great detriment of the districts, till they can 
inspect the system of your management, and receive encouragement 
from it, to draw them from their retreats; while, on the other hand, 
some of the poorer class of inhabitants, may be willing to subject them¬ 
selves to imposition, rather than fly their homes. 

On these accounts, his lordship enjoins you to use the earliest 
and most effectual means possible, to inspire the inhabitants at large, 
and particularly the villagers, with an adequate confidence in the Eng- 
liah Government, giving them such explanations yourself, or through your 
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B. European Assistants, as may tend to remove every ground of apprehen- 
Close, of sisfc the above points; and taking every precaution that none of 

March 1792. Jour native tollowers may avail themselves of the diffidence and timi- 
dity of the villager, to subject him to the payment of sinister demands. 

These matters of regulation, his lordship has little doubt, your 
own experience would have suggested to you. However,^,his solicitude 
for the welfare and irnprovement of our new acquisitions, in which the 
credit of Government and the. interests of the Company are so materi- 
ally concerned, would not permit him to refrain from having them 
detailed. 

Major Cuppage is directed to receive charge of the post ceded in 
the Salem and Namcul districts; and you will be informed when he 
gets possession of them, that you may proceed to settle those districts 
accordingly. 

To the above, his lordship has at present, little to add. He has 
directed me to repeat his former instructions to you, to correspond with 
Government and head quarters on every material circumstance that 
may occur connected with your employments; and to subjoin bis 
hopes, that from your experience, and the success that has attended 
your arrangements and exertions in the revenue .branch; your know¬ 
ledge of the languages, and the qualifications of your European Assist¬ 
ants, you will not only be able to regulate a just and effectual system 
of revenue management for the districts under your charge, but that 
principles of improvement may be derived from your regulations here¬ 
after, for the better management of other countries subject to the Com¬ 
pany's Government. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

Head Quarters, B. Closbi, 

Gamp near Buckelly, 3l8t March 1792. Ad^t. Oenl to the Army, 


Extract of Letter from Govern or-General to Court of Directors; 
dated 2nd May 1792. 

Important as our late acquisitions are, in every point of view, I 
am exceedingly anxious that np means should be omitted to intro¬ 
duce and establish a system for their management, which shall be cal¬ 
culated to promote the happiness of the people, and to secure to the 
Company all the substantial advantages of their revenue and com¬ 
merce. 

Being well acquainted with Sir Charles Oakeley^s public spirit and 
zeal for your service, I know that I can depend upon him for doing 
his utmost to fulfil my wishes and expectations; but I cannot conceal 
from you, that from many circumstances which have come under my 
own observation, as well as from the present wretched state of the 
Company's Jaghire, and of the Northern Circars, that have been so 
long under the management of the Government of Fort St. George, I 
am not without my apprehensions of his meeting with some difficulty 
in finding gentlemen amongst the Company's civil servants at that pre^ 
sidency, possessed of all the qualifications that could be wished for dis¬ 
charging properly the duties of Collectors and Managers of the newly 
acquired countries that will be annexed to their territorial possessions. 
I must however, in justice to the civil servants at Madras, declare that 
those apprehensions are not founded upon my entertaining any doubts 
that a number of them, are men of great private honour and good ta¬ 
lents. But unluckily, few of them are acquainted with the country 
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languages, and are therefore obliged, both from habit and necessity, to 
allow the management of their official; as well as their own private 
business, to fall into the bands of dubashes, a description of people in 
the Carnatic, who, with very few exceptions, are calculated for being 
the most cruel instruments of rapine and extortion in the hands of un-* 
principled masters, and even of rendering (by the artifices and the as¬ 
cendancy that they acquire over men who are forced to depend impli¬ 
citly upon them for transacting their business) the most upright and 
humane intentions of the part of masters of different characters, per¬ 
fectly useless to the interests of the Company, and to the unfortunate 
natives who happen to be within the reach of their power or influence. 

I am sorry to say, that as your Bombay servants have had no ex- 
perieuice in the management of revenue, or in superintending the ad¬ 
ministration of justice amongst the natives in the country,iEny expec¬ 
tations are still less sanguine that gentlemen will be found at that 
presidency, properly qualified to manage to advantage our newly- 
acquired possessions on the coast of Malabar. But I can rely upon 
General Abercromby for selecting men, on whose honor and good in¬ 
tentions he can depend; and who at the same time possess the greatest 
share of the other necessary qualifications. 


Letter from 
Lieut.-Ool. B, 
Close, of Slsfe 
March 1792. 


Appendix No. 20. 

BBPORTS, AND EXTRACTS OP REPORTS, FROM 
COLLECTORS, 

On the mode of conducting a Ryotwak Settlement; and ex¬ 
planatory of Sdbyeys and Assessments. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, at Port St. George 
the 5th January 1807. ‘ 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 
Gentlemen, 

Para 1. I had, some time ago, the honour to receive your letter of 
the 9th September last, with a copy of an exti*act from the Honourable 
Court of Directors, dated the 6th November 1805, and of the Minutes of 
Government thereon, dated the Ist August 1806; and I shall now, 
agreeably to the orders of the Board, give as circumstantial an expla¬ 
nation of the manner in which the knlwar, or individual settlement, is 
made, as the subject seems to require. 

2. This kind of settlement, though it appears intricate and labo- 
nous, is so greatly facilitated by a variety of causes, as to render the 
execution of it easy, to any person of common attention. It is the 
ancient and universal practice under all the native Governments; and 
hence the Collector has no trouble of introduciug a system, but has 
only to follow that which he finds already established. 

Districts are divided into villages under the management of 
Potails, or head farmers, who are, from long habit, perfectly capable 
of making the settlement of their respective villages; and the ryots 
from having been long accustomed to be guided by them, readily 
agree to what they fix or propose, as it is usually what they themselves 
know to be the proper rent. 

In all villages, the ryots are in the habit of meeting and debating 
upon the subject of rent; but there are many villages in which they settle 
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among themselves the exact proportion of the whole rent that each in¬ 
dividual is to pay; these, are called, Veespuddi, or sixteenth villages, 
from the land and rent being divided into sixteenth shares; and they 
compose a considerable part of the Cuddapah province, which is about 
one-third of the Ceded districts, besides being scattered, though more 
thinly, over other parts of the country. When the season of cultiva¬ 
tion draws near, all the ryots of the Veespuddi village assemble to re¬ 
gulate their several rents for the year. The pagoda is the place 
usually chosen for this purpose, from the idea that its sanctity will 
render their engagements with each other, the more binding. They 
ascertain the amount of the agricultural stock of each individual, and 
of the whole body, the quantity of laud, to the culture of which it is 
adequate; and they divide it accordingly, giving to each man the por¬ 
tion which he has the means of cultivating, and fixing his share of 
the rent; and whether his share be one or two sixteenths, he pays this 
proportion, whether the whole rent of the village be higher or lower, 
than last year. 

Every village is, in fact, a small collectorate; and where the 
Potail does his duty, the Collector has only to confirm what he has 
already done. Prom all these circumstances, together with the aid 
which is derived from the Tehsildars and their Cutcherries, the kulwar 
settlement, which on the first view, might appear to be an endless task, 
is so much simplified, that it may be accomplished by auy person of 
ordinary talents and exertion. 

3. The chief obstacles in the way of it, arise from false accounts, 
from doubts concerning the rate of assessment, and from the difficulty 
of ascertaining the condition of the poorer ryots. There is perhaps no 
Curnum, who in any one year, ever gives a perfectly true statement of 
the cultivation of his village; and it is only the fear of removal or sus¬ 
pension, that can make liim give such accounts as are tolerably accurate. 
The proper rate of assessment is found, either by reference to the 
accounts of former years, or by comparison with the rent of lands of the 
same quality which have long been nearly stationary; and the condition 
of the poorer ryots is learned, from the conourriug testimony of their 
neighbours, who at the same time, will not exaggerate their povei*ty, 
lest the remissions which may in consequence be granted, should fall 
upon themselves. A short explanation of what takes place in the kul¬ 
war settlement of a single district or Tehsildarri, will equally apply to 
the whole number of districts forming a collectorate. I shall here speak 
of a district, in its ordinary state of frosperity, not of one that has 
been reduced below it, by war, or any other calamity. 

4. A district paying a revenue of fifty thousand pagodas, usually 
contains about a hundred villages, differing greatly in extent and pro¬ 
duce; some of them not paying more than a hundred pagodas, and 
others, as much as five thousand annual rent. Every village has within 
itself, a complete establishment of hereditary revenue servants; a Potail 
to direct the cultivation, realise the rent, and man age its affairsin general; 
a Curnum to keep the accounts, and a certain number of Peons to act under 
the Potail, in collecting the kists from the ryots. When the ploughing 
season begins, the Potail ascertains what land each ryot can cultivate; he 
permits those who may have met with losses to relinquish a part of 
their land, which he distributes to others, who may be willing to take 
it; and to such as require none, he continues their former lands. He 
does not fix their rents, because this is done by the Collector, when 
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iheijsiaason ia so far advanced that a judgment can be formed of the 
crop; but he assures them, that their respective rents will continue the 
same as last year, only making allowance for such alterations as may 
become unavoidable, from the total revenue of the village being some¬ 
what raised or lowered by the Collector ; they are satisfied with this 
promise, receive betel from him, as a confirmation of it, and yoke their 
ploughs. Specific written engagements cannot be made with them at 
this early period of the year, because, as in annual settlements, where 
the failure of the crop is great, remissions must be allowed ; so where 
the produce ia uncommonly abundant, increase must be taken to balance 
such failures, because the Potail having relations and friends in the vil¬ 
lage, to whom he would be partial, could not safely be entrusted with the 
power of fixing rents, and because the ryots themselves will not, 
in this year, agree to pay the same rent in the ensuing one, lest they 
should meet with losses, which would be aggravated by a rent which 
they might then be unable to bear. The Tehsildar goes round his dis¬ 
trict, in the early part of the season. His business is chiefly to regulate 
cultivation in those villages where it is mismanaged from the incapaci¬ 
ty of the Potail, or impeded by disputes among the principal ryots, and 
to make advances to the poorer sort for the purchase of feed, ploughs, or 
cattle. He also ascertains what land each ryot has already cultivat¬ 
ed, or engaged to cultivate during the year, which he does, by as¬ 
sembling the ryots in their respective villages, and examining them in 
the presence of the Potails and Curnums; and accounts of the land 
occupied and unoccupied are taken by his Cutcherry, which accompanies 
him. He goes round again when the crops are ripening to see their con¬ 
dition, and to ascertain whether the quantity of land actually cultivat¬ 
ed is more or less than that which the ryots had engaged to take. 

5. The Collector sets out on his Circuit, in September or October, 
when the early crops begin to be reaped, and the late ones, to be down. 
On arriving in a district he assembles all the ryots of the four or five 
nearest villages. The first business is, to learn how far the cultiva¬ 
tion of the present year, is more or less than that of the last. This 
is soon done by the help of the Tehsildars and Curnums accounts, 
compared with the reports of the Potails and ryots. Where there 
is a decrease, it is commonly owing to deaths, emigrations, or loss 
of cattle. Where there is an increase, it is usually derived from 
new settlers, or additional lands being occupied by the old ones. 
In the case of decrease, the rent of the lands thrown up, ia deducted 
from the settlement of last year. In that of increase the rent of 
the land newly occupied is added; and in both cases, the rent of the 
remaining lands remains the same as before. The rent of the land 
newly occupied is determined by the accounts of what it was in 
former times, or if such accounts cannot be procui’ed, by the opinions 
of the most intelligent ryots; but the full rent of waste land is not ex¬ 
acted, until it has been in cultivation from two to seven years. The 
number of years, and the gradational rise in each year depend upon 
the nature of the land, and the custom of the village. They are known 
to all parties; and all doubts are removed, by their being detailed in 
a proclamation or cowle namah, under the CollectoPs seal, circulated 
to every village. 

If the cultivation is the same as last yearns, and no failures occur 
among the ryots; the rents remain unaltered. If the crops are bad, 
and it appears that some of the poor ryots must have a remission, the 
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loss, or ft part of it, is assessed upon lands of the rest, -vrhero it can bo 
ttontj, Without) causing any material incouvenienoe. This assessment 
never exceeds ten or twelve per cent.; and is much oftener relinquish- 
ed, than carried into effect. In cases where it can be easily borne, 
it IS trequently agreed to without difficulty ; and if opposition is made, 
It IS generally eoon got over by the mediation of the ryots of the 
neighbouring villages present. These discuss the point in question; 
with tho ryots of the objecting village ; tell them that it is the custom 
ot the country; use such other arguments as may be applicable to the 
eubject; and never fail in persuading them to accede to the demand 
unless it is really too high, in which event it is lowered. Wherever in- 
dividuals, or villages, object to their rent, it is always the most expedi¬ 
tious and satisfactory way of settling the dispute, to refer it to thejryots 
of other villages, who do more on such occasions, in half an hour, than 
a Collector and his Gutcherry, in a whole day. 

6. The great number of ryots assembled, and the publicity of 
every operation, are of great use in expediting the settlement. If fail¬ 
ures of crops are to be remitted to needy ryots, those who claim indul¬ 
gence on insufficient grounds, caunot succeed, because their neighbours, 
wbo are present, object to it; for they will not allow a remission to be 
given in which they do not themselves partake, unless it is absolutely 
necessary; and in the same manner, if i*6nt is anywhere raised too 
high, the parties on whom it falls, by appealing to the judgment of 
the ryots of other villages, get an abatement; so that, as much aid is 
derived £i*om the ryots themselves, as from accounts, in making thq 
settlement. 

7. When the lands in oultiyation and its rent has been ascertain¬ 
ed, the Gollector gives every ryot a puttah, with his signature, in which 
every £eld ho holds, and its rent for the year, are inserted. In most 
villages, the greatest part of the ryots hold the same field several years, 
so that among fifty individuals, there are not perhaps ten whose rights 
require alteration. When the Collector has finished the first four or five 
villages, he moves on a few miles, assembles the ryots of the adjacent 
villages, and having settled their rents, proceeds in the same manner, 
until he has finished the whole district, which usually requires a month 
or five lyeeks. The Sub-collectors, who have only four or five districts 
each, make the whole kulwar settlement personally. My own division is 
too extensive to be annually settled in detail by one person; and I there¬ 
fore leave what I cannot accomplish myself, to the district servants. I 
make the village settlements of every district, and also the kulwar set¬ 
tlement of one district, in some years, and of one village in each district, 
in others, and direct the rest to be done, by the Tehsildara. The Tehsil- 
dar having one village as a model, is easily enabled to settle the rest, in 
the same way. The rent of each village having been settled by me, he 
can only add to it, by including lands which may have been suppressed 
by the Oumums, and he can only lower it where some of the ryots may 


have met with great losses. If he lowers it without cause, the ryota 


who do not share in the remission, object to it, and complain; or if, 
without altering the rent of the village, he lowers that of one ryot and 
raises that of another unjustly, the ryots on whom the extra rent is 
thrown, complains. Even where the ryots neglect to bring the grievance 
forward immediately, they hardly ever omit to state it, when assembled 
for the settlement oi the ensuing year; aud the Tehaildar, knowing that 
the gross negligence or partiality will be attended with the loss of his 
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plaoo^ seldom ventures to make ati unfair settlementi There are> 
evervcasesio which he does so, either from ignorance or corrupt motives, 
but where the Collector is vigilant, they are not frequent* There is, 
indeed, no possibility of preventing them altogether; for the Collector, 
when he makes the settlement in person, may be deceived occasionally 
by the servants of his own Cutcherry, who may be dishonest as well as 
the Tehsildar, The business of a Collector is not properly so much to 
labour through all the details of the settlement, as to make those do it, 
who can do it best* The PotailSi and Curnums of villages,are the pePsons 
most capable of making the settlement correctly; but they catinot be 
trusted^ because they are cultivators themselves, and have always friends 
and enemies among the ryots. It therefore becomes necessary to em¬ 
ploy a Tehsildar, who, not beiiig a native of the district, is not so liable 
to b© influenced by the partialities. As his attention too is confined 
to a single district, he will consequently know the state of its cultiva¬ 
tion better than the Collector or his Cutcherry, and will be better qua¬ 
lified than them, to make the settlements properly; and henUe 1 have 
found that the settlements of Tehsildars, have usually been better 
adapted than my own, to the circumstances of the ryots^ 

8. I have desoi*ibed the kul war settlement, as it is made in a coun^- 
try in its ordinary state of cultivation i but in one, which has suffered 
from invasion or internal disturbances, and in whiet a part of the land 
formerly cultivated is waste, and the remainder held at a rent oonsiderai 
bly below the ancient standard, the process is more tedious and difficult, 
Realise it is requisite, not only to increase or diminish the rents of such 
individuals as occupy or throw up laild, but to raise the rent of every 
ryot, by raising the rent of all lands, gradually to its former level, 
following cautiously the improving condition of the ryotsj This was done 
throughout the Ceded districts for some years 5 but they have all now, 
with a very few exceptions, reached their standard assessment. The 
same mode is followed, in raising the general rent of whole villages 
and districts, as the particular rent of a few itidividuals^ It ia effected 
by the means of accounts ; of the opinions of intelligent revenue ser* 
vants; and more than all, by the assistaxloa derived frdm the ryots of 
one village, in assessing those of another.) 

9. When a district has beeifi surveyed, and/ the rent of every field 
perrmnently fi^edyth^ kulwar Settlement becomes extremely simple t 
tor all that is required, is to ascertain what fields are occupied by each 
ryot, and to enter them, with the fixed rents attached to them, in his 
pttah; their aggregate constitutes his rent for the year. He cannot 
be called upon for fnote hut he may obtain an abatement, iqi case of 
poverty ^ ^tradrdinaiy lessee. He has the advaritage of knbWing in 
the begmtimg of the season, when he ploughs bis land, the Oxadt 
amount of what he is to pay; he knows the fixed rents of the different 

^ ® and that the demand upon him cannot ex- 

ceed their totAl amotilit; be knows tbe utmost limit of his rent not 

10* The kulwar settlement,^ though it fiaAv iniDear tedinna * whian 
«>mpar^ to fcke village one, is howevfr nob onVEr 
reahze the revenue, bat is on the whole asaving^timi fic^nle whei 
lb 13 once made there is no further trouble; but I'n the village settle^ 
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xnent^ there is much room for malversation; for many disputes be¬ 
tween the Potails, and ryots about extra collections, on the one hand, 
and the withholding of rents on the other, that more time is consumed 
in enquiring into those matters, than in the original settlement. 

11. The Honourable Court of Directors seem to be apprehensive 
that too much must be left in the kulwar settlement to the agency of 
native servants; but it does not appear to me, that such agency can 
be dispensed with, or that, when properly controlled, any serious evil can 
result from its employment. Without it, the Company's servants could 
do little or nothing. The most experienced Collector, could hardly 
make the settlement of ten villages, in a whole year; and after all, 
it would most likely be done very indifferently. The native servants 
are restrained, as far as men with inadequate allowances can be res¬ 
trained, by the same considerations as the public servants in other 
countries; by the fear of detection, of losing the situations, and of 
punishment. In all provinces that have been permanently settled, their 
agency has been used, and it had then a much wider field for abuse 
than in the Kulwar settlements; because such provinces, having been 
previously settled for some years, by villages, talooks, or other large 
tracts, without descending lower into detail, and being then disposed 
of for ever, all enquiry was at an end; so that, if the revenue of vil¬ 
lages or talooks could be undervalued and concealed for a short period, 
till the permanent settlement took place, and danger of discovery was ; 
over whereas, under the ryotwar system, the minute process that is 
gone through every year, renders the most trifling abuse, liable 
every moment to detection. When the rent of every field has been 
fixed by survey, there is little room for abuse; it cannot be against 
the ryot, but may be in his favour; because it can be effected only, by 
reporting cultivated land as waste, or by obtaining remission on false 
pretences of poverty ; but it has already been shown, that from the 
public manner in which the kulwar settlement is conducted and the 
contending interests of the ryots, either of those modes of injuriDg the 
revenue, can never reach to any extent, or be long concealed. There 
can be no doubt that the kulwar settlement is better calculated than 
any other, to bring to view the whole resources of the country; but 
whether it is equally well adapted to improve them, can perhaps never 
be certainly known, but by a long trial of its effects in an extensive 

district, 

I have the honour to be. Gentlemen, 

Your moat obedient and humble servant, 

Kowelgoontab, 1 (Signed) THOS. MUNRO. 

80th Nov. 1806. j Prznctpal Collector. 


To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 

Gentlemen. . , . n • . 

Para 1 —When remissions are required, it is genemlly owing to 
rara. . followine causes:—Ist. Peculation of the An- 

Bom© district servants2nd. Peculation of the Potails and 

Cnrnums;_3rd. Improvidence of the ryots;—4th. Bad crops and other 

accidents;—5th. Over-assessment. 
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The Aamildar^s peculations arise, either from the public reve¬ 
nue, or from a private assessment. The Aumildar usually wishes that 
rents should be low, because the lower they are the higher he can make 
his private assessment, and the less probability there is, of its being soon 
discovered ; because the Potail and i*yots, partaking in the benefit, are 
averse to informing against him. While he confines himself to his 
private assessment, he may catry on the public collections, without 
leaving any balance outstanding; but, whenever he appropriates any 
part of them to his own use, he raises a proportionate balance against 
the district ; and the cause of it will very soon be discovered, unless 
the division servants are concerned with him, and the Collector is him¬ 
self very indolent. If he is pressed for payment, and attempts to raise 
the money by an extra assessment, the transaction will certainly be 
brought to light by some of the inhabitants, either by complaining, or 
by talking so much of it, that it becomes known everywhere, and is 
carried to the Collector's Cutcherry by some person who wishes to re¬ 
commend himself for employment; The Aumildar, sensible of the dan¬ 
ger of an extra assessment, seldom ventures upon it, but usually prefers 
the safer mode of fabricating stories of loss of crops and other accidents 
and of the inability of the inhabitants to discharge the balances. When 
such excuses are received, it ought invariably to be concluded, unless 
the facts are very fully established,, that there is something wrong in 
his conduct, and his removal from office ought to follow without delay. 
His successor will find no difficulty in ascertaining the real state of the 
balances; for, on pressing the villages by which they are reported to be 
due, the inhabitants, if they have already paid them, will, in order to 
save themselves, inform against the late Aumildar. 

3. The Potailsand Curnums, when they know that the Aumildar 
diverts a part of the public revenue to his own emolument, always 
follow his example, and thereby augment the outstanding balance. They 
frequently go further; and levy additional sums from the more sub¬ 
stantial cultivators because they are conscious that the Aumildar, being 
himself guilty of malversation, will not dare to bring them to punish¬ 
ment. These last impositions, though they do not affect the balance 
of the current year will most likely increase that of the next, or, what 
is the same thing, diminish the settlement. The Potails and Curnums 
can hardly ever make away with any of the public money, without the 
knowledge of the Aumildar. If, in any case, they do, it is a proof that 
he is either very careless or very ignorant, and that he is unfit for his 
situation. Their infiiience, particularly when they have obtained by 
their exertions, a favourable assessment for their village, is usually 
sufficient to make the cultivators conceal the demand for a small pri¬ 
vate assessment which is always, on such occasions, made upon them, 
provided that together with the public one, it does not exceed what 
their rent ought to have been; but, when they attempt to make an 
extra assessment, to supply any deficiency of the public revenue which 
they may have embezzled, the cultivators never pay it, without opposi¬ 
tion : and they will always complain of it to the Aumildar, unless they 
suppose that he is a party himself, and will not hear them. ^ 


4 The mismanagement of the cultivators is not so frequent a 
cause of failure, as might at first sight be imagined. When they have 
money sufficient to pay their rents, but do not apply it to that purpose 
It is usually expended upon a marriage, or in discharging a debt : 
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Beporta, &6., but as the ryots, when left to themselves, always pay their rent in 
preference to every other debt, it may generally be suspected, when 
they act otherwise, that the district or village servants are concerned in 
tlemenfc. the transaction. Many Potails and Ournums having, under the late Go- 

I—7* vernment, embezzled a part of the revenue of their villages, and been 

the make it good, by borrowing money from soucars, upon bonds 

OoHeotor of running in the names of themselves and their villages, they frequent- 
the Ceded ly employ the money collected as revenue in paying these bonds, on 
Aasta- ryots were answerable, as well as themselves, for 

tants, 25th 1"^® debt. They call upon them again for the rent, which they have 
Aug. 1802, on already paid; but, as some of them are unable to comply, an outstand- 
Kemissions. jng balance appears against the village. Besides the general debts of the 
village, the ryots are often so ranch pressed for their own private debts, 
as to be rendered incapable of discharging their rents. These debts are 
frequently nothing but the accumulation of exorbitant interest, which 
the ryots would never pay, if they were not afraid of being compelled. 
When private creditors are pei*mitted to seize the property of the ryots 
before their rents are paid, it is always to be inferred that they have 
bribed the Aumildar; and when the Potails are allowed to assess them 
on account of general bonds, it may be concluded that the Autnildar 
has been guilty of peculation, and that he cannot support the oultiva- 
tors, lest the Potail should inform against him. 

5 . Bad crops are the chief cause of failures, and consequently of 
remissions ; and they are also frequently brought forward as a plea for 
obtaining remissions, without any absolute necessity. All complaints 
regarding them should therefore be received, with very great caution. 
Were an investigation to be ordered, whenever a cultivator thought 
proper to solicit an indulgence for his loss, claims would soon become 
so numerous, that all the revenue servants in the country, would not be 
able to examine one-half of them. The cultivators would likowiso 
have no difficulty, even in a favourable year, of showing a real loss ^ 
8 or 10 per cent, of the whole revenue ; because, in every villag^ in 
every season, there are a few fields whose produce is not equal to their 
rent ; and these fields only, would be mentioned aS Cause of distress 
and failure ; while those, whose crops had been more abundant, having 
probably been already reaped, there would be no means of determining 
how far the deficiency of produce, in the one case, Was counterbalanced 
by the excess, on the other. Where it even possible to estimate exactly 
the actual loss in every year, it would not follow that it ought to be 
remitted ; for the same cultivators who have lost this year, may have 
gained last, and, as no extra assessment Was then laid upon their profit, 
no remission can now fairly be claimed for their loss. Whatever may 
have been the crop, should it have been even less than the feed, they 
should always be made to pay the full rent, if they can; because good 
and bad seasons being supposed to be equal in the long run, the loss iS 
merely temporary, and the making of it good, is only applying to the 
deficiency of a year of scarcity^ the funds which have arisen, from one 
of abundance. Though there is no rule by which a positive judgment 
can be formed whether or not a rjrot who asks a remissioil, can pay his 
rents, it may, in most cases, be discovered, by ordering the amount of 
his failure to be assessed upon the village; for, as the other inhabitants 
are usually well acquainted with his ciroutnstanoee, if he has any means 
of answering the demand against him, they will point them ottt, in order 
to exempt themselves from being burthenod with it. In the same man* 
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when a village fails, if the balance upon it, is assessed upon the 
neighbouring villages, the desire of saving themselves from additional 
taxation will induce the ryots of those villages to find out and give in« 
formation, how far the failing village may be able to pay the whole, or 
a part of its balance. Whan individual balances are to be levied upon 
the village by which they are due, great care should be taken, lest 
the, rigorous exaction of them should bo much distress the inba. 
bitants, as to disable them from cultivating their usual quantity 
of land, the ensuing year. The amount of this second assessment, 
ought seldom or ever to exceed ten per cent, of the rent of the ryots 
of the muzesa, or inferior village on which it is imposed. If a bal¬ 
ance still remains, it should be assessed upon all the muzeras which 
constitute the mouza, but not in a greater proportion than 10 per 
cent, of the rent. Should a part of the balance yet remain uuextin- 
guished, it ought to bo remitted; because the inhabitants are ex¬ 
tremely averse to contributing to the losses of any village but their 
own, and because, if more thaa an additional 10 per cent, is raised upon 
the mouza in whose muzera the failure has arisen, there is great danger 
of its occasioning a considerable decrease of cultivation, the following 
season. When individuals are pressed for balances, the extent of the 
consequent loss, can never exceed the sum of their particular rents; but 
when a whole village is laid under a greater second assessment than it 
can bear, it may hereafter cause a very serious diminution of revenue. 
Whenever the failure of the crops gives reason to apprehend that there 
will be a balance against any village, the Aumildar ought to repair to 
the spot without delay; ascertain, with the assistance of the inhabitants 
of it, and the neighbouring villages, what sum it will be necessary to 
raise by a second assessment; and, after making known to every ryot, 
the additional amount he is to pay, take measures for its being collect¬ 
ed with the last, or two last kists. When the loss, however, appears 
m a village whose inhabitants are able to make it good, the Aumildar 
ought to take no notice of it, but proceed with his collections in the 
same manner as if there had been a plentiful crop; for the necessity 
or making remission is much lessened, by giving the ryots no encour¬ 
agement to expect them. 

6 . When over-assessment is the cause of an outstanding balance 
It ought to be remitted j for it would be unjust to exact more from the 
cultivators, than their lands can possibly yield. Cases of failure from 
over-Msessment alone, are however, very rare; because the Potails at 
tbe time rf the settlement, always refuse to take their puttas if it is too 
bigh, . and always obtain a reduction, when they show clearly that it is 
over-rated. Their own enmities are the most common source of over- 
assessment; for one Potail often exaggerates the produce of the village 
of another, or offers more for it, than it is really worth, with the inteL 
tion of supplanting his rival, and making the ryots pay the loss. He 
ought to be oblig^ to pay it himself, as far as his means go; and if 
they are not sufficient> the difference ought to be remitted. If, by any 
mistake or false information, one muzera in a mouza, is rated too high 
and another too low, a second assessment ought to be laid upon the 
underrated muzera,. and applied to the discharge of the balance. 

I hm, CentleTOeOj Tour obedient sprvant, 

I- (Signed) THOS, MUNRO,' ' 

25th August, 1802. ; Principal Collector. ^ 
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THE THREE MODES OP 


To the Collectors of the Ceded Districts. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. In making the annual revenue settlements, there are 
three ways which are usually followed, and which have each, according 
to particular circumstances, their claim to preference. The first is, to 
make the mouzawar, or village settlement of a whole district at once, 
and then to proceed to the kulwar, or iudividual settlement, with every 
inhabitant of each village. The second is, to make the village settle¬ 
ment of one village, and then the individual settlement of it, before 
beginning with another; and the third is, to begin by settling with 
each individual of one village separately, and then, by adding their 
rents together, to make the village settlement. 

2. The first mode, that of beginning with a general village settle¬ 
ment of a whole district, is that which I always observe myself, not only 
because it has in itself many advantages, but because no other would 
answer, in a division so extensive as miue. It is much more expedi¬ 
tious, and is also frequently as correct, as the others. By assembling all 
the Potails and Curnums of a district in one place, there is a better 
chance of obtaining speedy and even accurate knowledge of its ac¬ 
tual state of cultivation, than there is by meeting them in their 
respective villages ; because, besides the usual information to be derived 
from the Curnums, accounts there is always a great deal obtained from 
discharged Curnums who wish to be restored, and from persons without 
employment residing in the different villages, who are desirous of rent¬ 
ing them. By drawing intelligence from so many different sources, it 
usually happens, that the produce of some villages, is more fully brought 
forward, than that of others. But, as the Potails and Curnums of such 
villages, are averse to being higher assessed than their neighbours, they 
seldom fail to disclose whatever they know of their concealed resources; 
and, in this manner, the total actual produce of the district is soon 
known; and after the gross amount of the assessment is once fixed, 
should it still fall so heavy on any particular villages, it is easily equal¬ 
ized by the Potails themselves, with the assistance of the Cutcherry. 
When neither the accounts of the Curnums, nor any other information, 
raise the revenue so high, as there is reason to think that it ought to 
be; and when it is, therefore thought advisable to try the dangerous 
experiment of increasing the assessment, not from the accounts of the 
current year, but from the presumption that the produce, being known 
from authentic documents to have been much greater some years ago, 
cannot possibly be now, so much diminished as it is represented to be, 
the additional rent which may be imposed upon the district on such an 
occasion, is in general, very readily partitioned by the potails and cur¬ 
nums among their respective villages. It is, however, very hazardous 
to attempt to raise the revenue upon such uncertain foundations; for 
there is often more mischief done, by one year of over-assessment, than 
can be remedied, by seven of moderation. Revenue servants who have 
had much experience, can easily ascertain, from the manner in which 
the Potails and Curnums proceed in distributing the extra assessment, 
whether or not there be really a corresponding extra produce. When 
they divide the extra assessment in a certain proportion among all the 
villages, it is usually a proof that the first assessment had been to the 
produce", nearly in the same rates, in them all; but it is no proof that 
it is too low. When they divide the extra assessment unequally, it 
is a strong indication that at least those villages in which the greatest 
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additional weight is thrown, had before been underrated. The chief 
objections to making a settlement of all the villages of a district at 
once are, that it is sometimes detrimental to cultivation, by keeping the 
Potails and Curnums away from their villages when their presence is 
wanted to promote it, and that by bringing the heads ofvillages together, 
it enables them to form combinations to prevent the raising of the 
assessment, which they would not otherwise have thought of. Their 
being assembled is, however, much more frequently attended, by a 
contrary effect; for private quarrels, and their jealousy of any of their 
neighbours obtaining more favourable terms than themselves,'most 
commonly urge them, rather to exaggerate the value of each other^s 
villages, than to form any concert for their mutual benefit. In my 
division, the settlement of all the villages composing a district is 
always made at once, and the kulwar or individual settlement, is after¬ 
wards made by the Aumildar ; but, as few Aumildars, who have not 
before been in the Company's service^ have ever seen a kulwar settle- 
meut, people are sent fi*ora the Cutcherry to carry it into execution 
m all those districts, where it is thought that it cannot be safely 
entrusted to the Aumildar, 

3. Thn second mode,; that of making the assessment of each vil¬ 
lage separately, is a very common one. It is less liable to be either too 
^gh; or too low, than the district settlement; because the state of a 
tenk, or of the cultivation of particular fields, about which there may 
be a dispute, can be readily ascertained, by sending some person on the 
spot; because those who are to make the settlements, have also an 
oppovtuuity of observing the general state of agriculture among the 
ands of the village ; because it can be easily discovered, whether those 
lyots, who are reported by the Curnums to have emigrated, are present 
or not; and because the amount of the mohterfa, or taxes on trades 
accurately determined at the village itself, than anywhere' 
else. When the village settlement is once fixed, that of the different 
cultiva^rs is greatly facilitated ; because the Potail and Curnum, know- 
^ ^rfcaiu sum must be levied, give every assistance, except 
perhaps m the case of a few of their own relations, to make a fair dis¬ 
tribution pf It;—and because the cultivators, for the same re^on 
agioe without much difficulty, to their several proportions; and as the 
discovery of eve^y unauthorized enaum or cultivated Sircar field not 
rought to account, lightens their particular assessment, a regard for 
S ^ information of man^frauda 

^ “ofc otherwise have been so readily^detect- 

! P^ii . may visit and settle every village separatelv, 

a Collector, who has the management of five or six districts, must settfa 
two, tbiee,or more villages, in ona place y for, were he not to do so the 
^on would be over, before ho could finish his settlement. He has in 
this way more people to give him information of the state of these 
villages, than he couW have had, by going to each of ther ipLtei;® 
man^- of ,Settlement, the kulwar or individual settle. 

acMunts could be depended upon, wouldnatu. 
al y be lie best, beoauso the stock of cattle, and the quantity and anali. 
y land belonging to each cultivator, being known> ib would h^easv 
to fix his rent; and that of all the cultSvators added together would 

the Ouruums^acoonnrs 

onTv^Wa tl*® rents of the cultivators, would not 

^ [^ 06 ^ tedious, but the most unequal of all settlements. Every 
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single cultivator objects to his own assessment. When the Cutcherry 
servants^ by stating the quantity of his land, and the rent that had been 
drawn from it in* preceding years, endeavour to convince him that the 
assessment is moderate, and that he ought to agree to it; he urges all 
the excuses commonly brought forward by that class of men; that grain 
is now very cheap; that some of his cattle are dead; that he is poor, 
and cannot cultivate his land without an abatement of rent. He is 
privately encouraged by the Potail and principal farmers, to give as 
much opposition as possible; because they all in their turns intend 
to do the same, and the hope that, if he can obtain a redaction of his 
rent, they may also, under the same pretences, expect the same indul¬ 
gence. Every ryot is usually suflSciently careful of his own interest to 
dispute about his rent, whether it is high or low; but should there 
even be some among them who, being satisfied with it, have no thoughts 
of starting objections, the fear of the Potails, displeasure, and of the 
reproaches of the other ryots for deserting the common cause, induces 
them to raise as many dilB&oulties as any of the rest. Much time is 
consumed in thus debating upon the rent of every individual; and 
if the revenue servants, either believing their representations of 
their distress, or wishing to expedite the settlement, allow some abate¬ 
ment of rent to those who are reckoned the poorest, they find that 
the aggregate of these remissions not only causes a considerable loss 
of rent, but increases the diJB&culty of settling other villages by encour- 
aging the ryots to insist on a similar or perhaps a greater reduc¬ 
tion. The ryots who dispute the most obstinately, even though 
their rents are already too low, are the most likely to get a further 
abatement; and those who are leas noisy and litigious are most liable 
to have their rents, pei*haps already too high, raised still higher. It 
may be thought that the ryots being collected together in one place, 
no one would allow the land of another to be more favourably rated 
than his own, without complaining. This usually takes place in vil¬ 
lages where none of the ryots are very poor; where there are few in 
number, and nearly on a footing with regard to property. In such 
cases, they generally insist upon a fair division of the assessment; but 
in most other villages, in which both the poorest and the most sub¬ 
stantial ryots are found, the assessment.is for the most part, unequal, 
and is always most favourable to the relations of the Potail, and to such 
other ryots as hold out the most stubbornly. 

5. When a country has keen surveyed^ the individual supersedes 
both the village and district settlement, because it is then no longer 
necessary to waste time, in endeavouring to persuade the cultivators 
to accede to the assessment. The rent of every field being fixed, each 
cultivator takes, or rejects, what he pleases, and the rents of all the 
fields occupied in the course of the year in any one village, form what 
is called the settlement of that village. But where no survey has been 
made, either the settlement with all the villages of a district at once, 
or that with three or four at a time in succession, must always be 
adopted. Besides the reasons already mentioned, the various accidents 
that affect? the crop render it convenient to make the village precede 
the kulwar settlement, because, though the general state of cultivation 
in a village may be known early in the season, the particular lands on 
which the crop may thrive or fail, can never be ascertained, until it is 
pretty far advanced : and as the assessment of individuals must, in 
manner, be regulated by the produce, the more advanced the harvest 
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is when their rents are fixed, the more likely are they to be 
proportioned to their means of discharging them. This system operates, 
no qoubt, in many cases, as a tax upon industry, and an encourage-' 
ment to idleness; but as there is at present no other method of secur¬ 
ing the realization of the public revenue, it must be continued until the 
countiy is surveyed, when every man will be made to pay, not accord¬ 
ing to the quantity of his crop, but of his land. 

6. Though the crop should be considerably advanced before the 
individual settlement is begun, yet it ought nob to be delayed beyond 
this period; and the sooner it is then finished, the better. If it were 
possible, it would be of great benefit to the inhabitants, that it could 
be effected by the time the first kist becomes due; because every culti¬ 
vator, knowing the full amount of his rent, and having the whole of his 
crop on hand, would see at once how far it was likely to answer the de¬ 
mand upon him, and would thereby be the more enabled to turn it to the 
greatest advantage. If it was more than sufiicient, he would lay up a 
part to sell late in the year, when the price had risen to its highest 
pitch. If it was inadequate, he would still endeavour, by selling it only 
by degrees in proportion to his kists, and by curtailing his expenses, to 
pay his rent. Bub when his rent is nob settled, till after most of the 
kists have been collected; it is sometimes higher than he expected. He 
has probably not been so careful or economical as he would have been, 
had he known the amount of it earlier; and he is, therefore, unable to 
make it good. On the other hand, while he remains in this state of 
uncertainty, he sometimes suspects, without cause, that his rent will be 
raised higher than is actually intended. He perceives that his grain 
will not equal the demand against him; and he sells it off in a hurry 
at a low price, and absconds with the produce. It is, therefore, of im¬ 
portance that the individual settlement should never be longer delayed 
than is absolutely necessary; for the same bad consequences often ensue 
from uncertainty, as from a higher assessment. 

7. Whenever the individual settlement of a district is completed, 
pottahs for every ryot paying rent to Government should be made out 
by the Curnums, according to the form prescribed in my letter of the 

ftud transmitted to the Cutcherry, to be signed by you, 

• been compared. You should give them yourself, to the 

inhabitants of the villages, near the spot where you happen to be at 
the time; in all other places they may be delivered by the Aumildar, 
It 18 that every pottah should have your signature, because 

the inhabitants have more confidence in it, than in that of the Aumil- 
dar or Potail. They know it is intended to guard them against extra 
demands ; and they will be more likely to refuse compliance with them, 
when they have such a voucher in their possession. It likewise teaches 
them to look up to you, instead of the native servants; and, though 
they may not have courage to resist the demand in the village, to come 
lor ward afterwards with the complaint. They have always been so 
much accustomed to arbitrary exactions, that it is very difficult to 
prevail upon them, at least upon the poorer classes, to oppose them. 
But nothing tends sooner to convince them that there is a limit to 
^essment, and to encourage them to reject all extra impositions, than 
the general distribution of pottahs by the Collector. 

^ I am, Gentlemen, 

Qon, Q I Your obedient servant, 

30th September, 1802. / (Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, Oolleotor. 

[TO..IL] 
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THE OOLLEGTOE OP SOOTH 




InstruotioHa of Collector of Southern Division of Arcot, to his Sab- 
Collector, on the mode of conducting a Ryot war Settlement; enclosed 
in his Report, dated 1st July, 1806. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. You were some time since furnished for your general 
guidance with my instructions to Tehsildars, relative to repairs of 
tanks, the distribution of tuccavy, and the jummabundy of the cu^ 
rent Piisly. On the two former subjects, I have already offered such 
remarks as appear to me most necessary. My present object is to 
furnish yon with a few, on the latter, and some other points. 

2. Prom all I can learn, which is corroborated by all I have seen, 
no doubt remains in my mind but that the assessment in this soubah, 
is in most cases, far too high; and that tbe revenue realized from the 
country since it was ceded to the Honourable Company, has very ma¬ 
terially injured its permanent resources, and reduced the lesser inha¬ 
bitants to a state of poverty, very much to be deplored. 

8. The lamentable influence of the gramataus of villages over the 
lesser ryots, from whom they have always been in the habit of extor^ 
ing considerable sums above the Gircar demand, was a ruinous evil 
under the late Government; and the continuance of ife in this, has cer¬ 
tainly contributed to reduce the ryots to their present state. 

4. The great difiiculty of collection; the desertion of villages in 
part, and wholly; the artifices practised by the inhabitants to avoid 
payment of their rents, and conceal the public revenue; the miserable 
appearance of most villages, a great portion of the inhabited houses of 
which are without roofs, and of the inhabitants, a great number of 
whom are clothed in the garb of Extreme misery, with many other 
marks which strike the ey© of a traveller, and must touch the heart of 
one who has any spark of sensibility of feeling for bis fellow-creatures f 
ai'© sufidcient proofs of the opinion before urged on the state of the 

country. , . 

5. That many inhabitants, of comparatively afiliient circumstances 
have seceded, and others have joined in the frauds lately committed, 
merely with the view of profiting by the confusion created thereby, and 
avoiding tha payment of their rents, I havf^ no doubt; and where is t e 
country in which there are not such people, always ready to 
port a popular cause of complaint, in the hope of aggrandizing them¬ 
selves ? The lesser inhabitants, as is always the case, have pronted less 
than their leaders ; but that they have profited is equally certain; and 
it is only thereby, that many of them have found means to pay the 

revenue that has been realized from them. • • i • j 

6 . Wherever a tax is such, that the thing or property it is levied 

on, will not yield a sufficiency, after paying the tax, to recompense the 
owner for all expense incuiTed in taking care of.it, and yield him a tair 
remuneration for hia trouble; he must either give it up altogether, or 
Bunplv the deficiency by fi'aud. , 

^^7. The mode of making the settlement last year (and nearly the 
same has, I believe, been observed in all former ones) is not calculated 
in mv opinion, to correct existing evils; to ascertain the actual re¬ 
sources S the country, the circumstanoea of the inhabitants; or to do 
iustice to the lesser ryots, who are so much in need of it. 

^ 8 In a new unsettled country, the assembling the Curnums of 

four or five talooks at one place, for the pm^ose of 
jummabundy accounts, even if they are superintended by the CoUector 
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OKtinbt prevenfe the exercise of many abuses, which might otherwise be 
checked; but when the superintendence is left to a native, in whom 
little or no confidence can be placed, the plan will rather tend to per¬ 
petuate, than extirpate existing evils. The recurrences of last year, 
BufQciently prove the latter position. 

9 . The corrupt and fraudulent conduct of the Curnums is well 
known; and yet it is on the word of these people only, that the settle¬ 
ments have hitherto been grounded. It is true, surveyors have been 
employed to check their accounts; but it is equally true, that where 
they have proved false, in the proportion of more than 150 per cent, 
the surveyors have not discovered one per cent. 

. 10. The plan is equally injurious to many of the ryots; for as the 

Curnums^ accounts of cultivation are too frequently written from me¬ 
mory, instead of on the spot, I have found in numerous instances, 
many more cawnies entered than were actually cultivated; many as 
reaped, that never were; many as nunjee, that have turned out punjee, 
and many totacal, which have turned out nunjee. 

11. The Tehsildars, with their Cutcherries, instead of being a 
check on the Curnums; instead of being caused to make regular cir¬ 
cuits of their villages to excite the ryots, to extend their cultivation, 
to ascertain their circumstances, to alleviate them, to learn the sources 
of their districts, and how they can best be improved; instead of 
causing the Curnums to accompany them on their village tour, and 
take the cultivation accounts on the spot, t^e correctuesB of which the 
Tehsildars would then have the best oppoi^tunity of ascertaining by 
inquiry among the ryots, or by ocular demonstration if necessary, have 
hitherto been confined to the mere business of collection. 

12 . Hence arises that want of energy, that deplorable negligence, 
shameful ignorance, and, in some cases, corruption, rfon which the 
generality of the Tehsildars and other native servants are so remark¬ 
able in this soubah. I have met with very few who know any other 
village than their ousbah, who know any thing of the resources of their 
districts, or who can give a satisfactory answer to any question rela¬ 
tive thereto. 

13. Till the survey and valuation of all the lands in the country 
are finished, we must content ourselves with correcting the most pro¬ 
minent evils, by such means as are afforded us. 

14. The instructions lately sent to the Tehsildars have been fram¬ 
ed, with this view. They are thereby, you will perceive, strictly en¬ 
joined to do everything I have remarked in the 11th paragraph, that 
they have hitherto neglected to do. They ought now, therefore, to be 
on a circuit, distributing tuooavy according to the wants of the ryots, 
taking engagements from them to cultivate to the full extent of their 
means, and performing such other duties as are enjoined them, before 
the Huzzoor Cutoherry proceeds on circuit; they are directed to make 
a second circuit, in order to see how far the ryots have fulfilled their 
engagements. 

15. When they have thus prepared their accounts, I propose 
(and wish you, to do the same) to make a circuit of every talook under 
my immediate management, and conclude the settlement myself. I 
mean not to ground it on the village accounts only, however diligently 
may have been superintended by the Tehsildars; but I mean to check 
them by the presence of every cultivator in the talook, who will be ex¬ 
amined as to the quantity of land he has agreed to take, and who will 
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be told at tlie time what he is to pay; therefore, if he has then any 
fair objections to make, they will be attended to, but not afterwards, 

16. Such is the present indolence, as well as ignorance of the ge¬ 
nerality of Tebsildars, that I have little hope of their executing the 
orders sent them with any degree of vigour, unless they are stimulated 
thereto, by your presence in the Talooks. I wish you, therefore, with 
that view to make a tour of your districts without loss of time; and when 
you have finished it, to report the progress the Tebsildars are making, 
with any other remarks you may deem worthy of communicating. 

17. The plan of making a distinct settlement with every indivi¬ 
dual cultivating land, appears, at first, a most arduous undertaking. It 
is so on its introduction ; but the benefits a^’ising from it are so numer¬ 
ous, that in the end you will find it save mtich trouble. I speak of it 
from experience, having practised it for five years. 

18. It tends more than any thing, to give the lesser ryots a confi¬ 
dence in those who govern them, and to render them independent of the 
Curnums and heads of villages, at whose mercy they have hitherto lived. 
It gives them an opportunity of stating any injustice which may have 
been practised towards them by those people, either in the classing or 
assessing their lands; the truth or otherwise of which, can be ascer¬ 
tained immediately, by confrontiug the parties, and examining the ac¬ 
counts. It gives the fairest opportunity of proving the zeal and other 
merits of the Tebsildars ; and what is by no means the least material 
benefit, it gives us, as Collectors, a greater insight into the actual state 
of the country and circumstances of the inhabitauts, than can be ob¬ 
tained, in any other way. 

19. The lesser ryot, by learning at the time what he is to pay to 
Government, will soon learn to resist any extra demand made on him; 
and by knowing that settlement will be made with him in the Collec¬ 
tor's presence, when he will have an opportunity of stating any fair 
objections thereto, will enter on the labours of cultivation with a degree 
of confidence and pleasure, he has never yet experienced in this soubah. 

20. The frauds hitherto practised by the Cumum's, will be in a 
great degree prevented. They will in the first place, be checked by 
the Tehsildar, who, if he does his duty (which it is our business to cause 
him to do) will be able to detect most abuses on the spot; but such as 
escape him, will most probably be discovered by the Collector's Cut- 
cherry, with the assistance of a few examiners who should be sent to 
every suspected village. Persons discovered in consequence to have 
committed frauds, should meet with instantaneous punishment, which 
will tend more than any thing to prevent their repetition. 

21. By the cowle namah circulated through the country, the 
teerwa on all cultivated land, at present so highly assessed, will be re¬ 
duced to a standard that will at least give the ryot a trifling interest in 
the cultivation of it, though not so great a one, as he ought to have. 
The terms, however, on which he will thereby be permitted to cultivate 
waste land, will render his interest on the whole, better than it has 
ever yet been; and will, I have no doubt, tend to cause a very con¬ 
siderable increase of cultivation, in this at present desert country. 

22. The satisfaction this cowle appears already to have afforded, 
satisfies me that the effects of it, will be extremely beneficial to Govern¬ 
ment, as well as its subjects. The latter, seeing our attention to their 
circumstances, and our wish to render the country prosperous, will 
have reason to rejoice in the change of Government, and finding they 
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1 ^ 3 -' eal exist without it, will cease in a great measure, from resorting to 
those artifices lately practised by them. 

23. The cowle uamah is meant for your general, rather than your 
particular guidance ; many instances will probably occur in which you 
may see reason to deriate from it. In any trifling case, I beg you will 
exercise your own discretion ; but I desire the general principles of 
it may not be materially altered, without a reference to me. 

24. I must particularly exhort you to let moderation be your guide, 
in the whole progress of your settlement. In a case of doubt, as to 
what ought to be a ryot^s assessment, your decision should incline, if 
any thing, in his favour. The numerous arguments to be urged in 
favour of a moderate assessment are, to my judgment, incontrovertible. 
The flourishing state of those few districts that are blessed with one 
sufiSciently prove its benefits. 

25. The effects of our inclining to moderation, will be beneficial 
to the circumstances of the ryot; and which are better, he will increase 
his cultivation, and thence the Revenue of Government. There can 
never be any difficulty in drawing any exuberance of wealth from him, 
should he ever be so fortunate as to possess it ; on the contrary, by 
being too hard on him, we may most materially injure the resources of 
the country, by over assessing him one year, we may prevent his 
contributing to Government, for many afterwards. How frequently 
this has been the case already in this soubah, you must well know. 
Increase of revenue, from increase of cultivation, not from an enhanced 
assessment, and increase of happiness and prospenty to the inhabitants 
and the country, should go hand in hand. If the former is obtained 
by a sacrifice of the latter, we defeat our aim, and prove ourselves 
most unworthy labourers, in the field we toil in. 

26. At the same time I wish you to incline to moderation, I can- 
^ f not sufficiently warn you against the artifices practised to deceive us. 

I am satisfied that frauds will decrease, as the circumstances of the 
people improve. But wherever they do happen, it will be our business 
to discover them; and not to punish the whole, on account of the mis¬ 
conduct of a few. 

27. In concluding these remarks, I must remind you, that suc¬ 
cess depends more on our vigilant superintendence, than any thing else. 
The most unexceptionable orders that can be ‘framed will have little 
effect, without it. The native officers in this soubah in particular, 
either cannot or will not act under them, with any degree of activity, 
unless they know they are diligently watched, and that their continu¬ 
ing to hold their situation, depends on their success, and the consequent 
approbation of their superiors. Much is expected of us. The result of 
our exertions, will show how far we are worthy of the trust reposed in 
us. The facility, or otherwise, with which we realize our jummabundy 
and the improvement, or otherwise, which at the same time, takes 
place in the revenues of the country, and its general prosperity, will 
prove with what degree of ability, we have made it. 

I am, &o., &c., 

(Signed) JOHN G. EAVENSHAW, 

Collector. 
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368 MB, HUEPIS^S EBPORT ON THE 

Extract of the Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, Port St. 
George; 2oth Jane 1804. 

Extract of Mr. Hubdis^s Report relative to the permanent Settle¬ 
ment of the Dindigul Province, dated IGtii Feb. 1803. 

Para. 1. In bringing before your Board the Schedules for the 
permanent system of revenue in the Dindigul province> I shall^ with 
leave of your Board, endeavour to show, with as much conciseness as pos¬ 
sible the mode the sui'vey has permitted me to form in settling the 
zemindaries, and the detail thence arising from the lowest ryot, with the 
value of his fai*m, to the first zemindar, and the value of his zemindary. 

2. This extent, I propose showing in its full detail, as settled from 
the survey; audits jumma> as collected during the several Fusly 
years that have passed since its formation; and that the land-rent 
naay be solely and wholly seen, I have exhibited that only, in the state¬ 
ment, totally subtracting all enams, shotrium and devastanum lands, 
and all lands of sounardyem, each particular branch of which will be 
separately treated on, hereafter, 

8 . This statement shows the Dindigul districts and the seques¬ 
tered pollarns, converted into forty zemiudaries, the number of vil¬ 
lages composing each zemindary, the resources in water for the culti¬ 
vation ; the Census of the population; the agricultural property of the 
ryots, and the immediate resources of the zemindary, in its number of 
looms, shops, and houses. 

4 . It enumerates the grants from the Oircars, distinguishing the 
number of those who inhabit one zemindary or village, fi-om those who 
inhabit the neighbouring zemindary or villages; the, numbers under 
the head Oolcoody, being the actual number of , ryots, viz,, 16,146,, who 
chiefly possess the actual cultivating property mentioned in the. preced¬ 
ing columns, whereas the number noted as pyacoodies, are of Ihose^ 
same people, bub possessing lands in zemiudaries or villages, within 
the precincts of which, they do not reside. 

5 . It shows also the numbers paying sounardyem to the Gircar, 
which will in its own place be separately explained. 

6 . The first part of the abstract that demands attention, after 
the preceding columns, is the, total tyacut or land, with one excep¬ 
tion only, exclusively the property of the Circar, which is distinguished 
by the survey, under its appropriate designation of poon jee and nunjee, 
giving in the forty zemiudaries, goontahs 13,69,820-12, or cawnies of 
Madras measurement, S,95,249-5|f. 

7. The land in dispute, forming the above-noted exception will 
be an addition merely as land, to the zemindary, or to the poly gar 
with whom the dispute is or may be settled. The detail as regarding 
what is not productive, is now wholly deducted from the Circar land, 
in order that the investigation may be made without diflSoulty. 

8 . It however happens that in several of the lauds under dispute, 
the sequestration of the pollarns renders the whole the Circar property. 
What therefore was the contest with the poly gars, is now simplified to 
the dispute between villages, and on the evidence given, there will be 
little cause for future dispute. 

9 This deduction, thus made, leaves to the Circar, as its own ex¬ 
clusive right in poonjee and nunjee, 13,57,203.7i, or in Madras measure- 
ment cawnies 5,89,766-9, from which must be deducted the land classed 
as porempoco, or what is wholly nncnltivable; and this deduction made, 
the remainder of poonjee 10,75,989-3, or cawnies 4,67,566-1 ; and the 
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remainder of nunjee 64,326-2 is the land on which both real and pro¬ 
bable value of each and every zemindary is either fixed at, or may be 
expected to be, as agriculture may extend itself. 

/ r, 10. The valuation by survey of this tract of poonjee, viz., 10,75,989, 
appears on the average at 3-4-|-\ per goontah, per cawney 20-4, and 
comprehends the rents of the cultivated poonjee lands of the districts 
as it is, together with the probable profit of intelligent and diligent 
zemiudaries. The valuation of the nunjee in like manner, is at 

1- 4-101 per goontah, or per Madras cawney, 3-3-12 and includes, 
as in the poonjee, both actual rents and probable improvement. 

. 11. The average value on the total lands poonjee and nunjee, viz., 
11,30,315, or cawnies, 4,91,171, is on the same mode of calculation, 
3-13^ giving an apparent gross revenue of 4,31,264-4-12, on the Aia 
tyacut of the Dindigul pi*ovince. 

12. But from this apparent revenue, the whole of the tersee, or 
waste cultivated lands on which a valuation has been placed, must be 
deducted; the respective zemindaries show the valuation of it on each, 
both on poonjee and nunjee, and the total average per goontah appears 
on the aggregate of goontahs, 7,30,380-7f cawnies 3,17,388^, to bo 

2- 15 per goontah, or per cawney 6-12^V making as a jumma, 
2,14,594-2-1, which estimated value of lands neglected, deducted from 
the gross jumma of 4,31,264-4-12, leaves, as the real land-revenue of 
the district, 2,16,670-2-11. 

13. I have thus far trespassed on the indulgence of your Board, 

presuming that any other detail of lands, which are at present unpro¬ 
ductive, would, at the present part of the report, be unnecessary. They 
will be noted on when the advantages which may arise to the zemin¬ 
dar from extended cultivation, are discussed. / 

14. The part of the statement now to be noticed, is that which 
begins to show the value of the lands under cultivation ; and the first of 
those are such, as come under the description of garden lands, (Bajyhut.) 

15. The explanation of the particular rates of assessment on the 

would give too large a detail; I have therefore (and I trust 
your Board may not disapprove) thought it best to exhibit the detail 
of the Toddycomboo zemindary, the whole of which applies to the 
whole of the forty zemindaries. 

16. With this view, I beg leave to request the attention of your 
Board to the mouzawar, or village statement of the zemindaries; in 
which No. 2 will show the principal villages composing the zemindary 
of Toddycomboo, the total lands and assessment on which are formed 
the line entered in the abstract statement of zemindaries, and show 
the total goontahs, 582-5^, and cawnies, 252-8, under the head of garden 
lands (bajyhut) in the zemindary, their average value per goontah 
2-4-4J and per cawney 5-6^^ both villages, on their gross fixed value 
1,414-1-61, whichi^nstitutes the present assessment on those lands. 

17. The statement, however, shows only the separate and collec¬ 
tive value of each village, on the average of their respective and whole 
contents, under this express sort of cultivation. It therefore becomes 
necessary to show, from the statement of the hamlets depending on 
this zemindary, the quantity and quality of the land giving the assess¬ 
ment, which shows the present average in each, and on both. 

18. Bence in the detail quantity of land rated to its quality and. 
situation, and according to the opinion and agreement of all con- 
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tracts from cemed, your Board will please to perceive in the total for Toddy* 
Ooifec^orsj^on village and its hamlets, the number of goontahs. 278-9f assess- 

Sur? 0 ys and ed at the gross sum of Os. 634-7-15J as noted in the Monzawar state- 
Afl geBsmon ts. ment, and in the totals of the same statement for Chittanaigputty, 
Mr, Hurdis, P^’^viously noting the several rates of assessment, the number of 
onPermanent goontahs, 303-11^ assessed at the gross sum of 779-3-7^; these par- 
Setfeiement of ticular lands of these villages and hamlets, separately and collectively, 
composing this branch of cultivation, as before noted, in their respec¬ 
tive villages and zemindaries. 

19, In the formation of the statement of hamlets depending on 
this zemindary, it was necessary, to the proper examination of the 
lands, to enter into the most minute possible detail of the farms 
composing the hamlets. The farms are mentioned rather than the 
villages ; because the convenience of the inhabitants of the hamlets 
drew them for their cusbah, that they might be nearer to the lands they 
cultivated, 

20 . These are all lands belonging to the cusba, but although 
each hamlet has its name, it does not partake of the distinction of 
villages, as it has not the fixed bounds in respect to other villages, 
that its cusbah possesses in respect to other cusbahs. 

Thus the statement of the ryots holding farms (the culwa state¬ 
ment) became necessary to show the detail on which the statement of 
the hamlets was founded, each individual farmer being therein noted 
with the quantity of the land he holds under grant from the Collec¬ 
tor, and to each quantity the specific assessment by the survey, and 
agreed to by the ryot. 

22. . In the detail of Camawaputty in Toddycomboo cusbah, your 
Board will please to see an abstract statement of each ryot^a farm, and 
the I’ate of assessment on the lands each respectively holds, under the 
head garden land (bajyhut) and in the total of that head, will be seen 
the number of goontahs 15-3, classed under that head of cultivation, 
and the assessment thereon, 82-9-2, which quantity and assessment is 
carried into the statement of hamlets, and is one part of the general 
estimate average value of the garden lands (bajyhut) of the village. 

23. The same statement, viz., the coolwar statement of Ohitta- 
nalgputty, applies in like manner to the statement of hamlets for the 
same village, as the one before noted for Toddycomboo; the various 
rates of assessment for garden lands, giving on the various holders 
of the 129-13 an assessment of 343-8-13, which also is one part of the 
general average value of the village, and which, with its own remain¬ 
ing hamlets and Toddycomboo Proper, forms the average of assess¬ 
ment for this description of lands, in the zemindary, 

25. But as this ^detail would be insufficient to bring before your 
Board, the specific field on which the specific teerwa is put, and which, 
through the claim I have before noted, gives the result already men¬ 
tioned, I have added the field account, composing the respective farms 
of the different lyots. 

26, This detail shows the fields, by name each ryot possesses ; 
their measurement, and the rate of assessment on each field, and on 
each goontah. This rate of assessment is formed, as well j^m the 
judgment of the surveyors, as from the consent of the ryots of the 
village, who, with the proprietor of the land, were always present at 
every valuation, and fully canvassed every rate of teerwa, ere the rate 
itself was made. 
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^6. From this detail the farm of Tilla, No. 1, in the culwar state¬ 
ment, appears first in the village, and the garden land attached to his 
farm, under the name of the peleamunaum (tamarind tree) garden, ap¬ 
pears to be one field containing three goon tabs, eleven and a half annas 
rated and settled at thirty fanams per goontah, giving as its total as¬ 
sessment, 11-1-9 as already entered in the calwar statement, 

27. The remaining garden lands of this village, stand each as 
they were rated in the stutwa accounts, each garden bearing its own 
particular name, so given either from its situation, trees, or buildings 
on it, or remarkable rocks near it. 

28. The stutwa account of Ohittanaigputty cnsbah, shows the 
Nautameaur Nachyputta garden land (exhady and tholocum) its quan- 
tity, rate of teerwa and fixed assessment, in like manner as for the 
same description of land in the cusbah of Toddycomboo. 

29. In requesting the attention of your Board to these details, 
my especial object is to show, that the general rate of assessment ia 
easy, and that if the particular fields appear heavy in account, the 
locality in respect to consumption of produce, or the quality of the 
land, in respect to the quantity of the produce, is the general cause. 
On these subjects, I shall hereafter have the pleasure of remarking. 
At present, I wish to carry your Board through this detail, that should 
any error have occurred, I may avail myself of the full assistance of 
your Board, in rectifying it. 

' ^ next division of resource in cultivation, is that which 

arises from the poonja, or dry land, the quantity of which, distinct from 
garden land, in fields and under cowle, is 33,75,841-12^, averaging 
goontah, and making cawnies, 1,46,692-2, averaging per 

cawney, 815^^ and yielding as its fixed assessment, l,31,940-5f, oi* 
star pagodas 79,963-42-46. 

31, The detail of this average, I beg to follow up in the same 
zemmdary, the same villages composing the zemindary, the same 
haml^s, composing the villages, the same coolwar statement for the 
namlets, and the same stutwar statement for the coolwar account, as 
noted on m respect to the garden lands, 

32, Hence the total and particulars of the poonjee in the culwar 
accounts of Toddycomboo, will show the particular assessment, and 
the toM poonjee in the culwar statement, and the particulars and 
total of the culwar will show the separate and assessed rates of the 
hainlets, the particulars and general total of which will show the total 
rate of assessment and fixed present value of the village (mouza). 

reference to the detail in Ohittanaigputty, as iu like* 
manner the same mode of applying the field account (shutwar) up- 
war(^, to the culwar statement, that to the mouzara statement of ham¬ 
lets, that to the mouzara statement of villages, and thence to the zemin- 
dary, as appears in the statement. 

♦ two divisiona of garden lands and fields of the poon- 

jee, show the total dry gram land under cultivation, to be goontahs 
3,51,879-5i, giving an average of 4-5i| per goontah, or cawnies 

1,52,903-5^t> averaging 9-16*, or 27-10 per cawny, as the fixed rent 
of the forty zemindaries. w-.o-u 

m permission of your Board, I shall again recur to the 

oddycomboo zonundary to snow as distinctly as possible, that the 
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from rent as fixed, is proper both, on that zemindary, and by the applica- 
CoHeoto* ^on general reasoning, on the whole of forty zemindaries. 

Surveys and 36. It will doubtless occur to your Board, that the average rate 
Assessments, of rent per goontah for the garden lands in Toddycomboo and Chit^ 
MT^Hurdis Comparatively in the abstract statement, differ much; 

on Permanent that the average rate on the poonjee rate (or fields of dry grain) in the 
ISetfclement of two villages, differ more; that the comparative average of both descrip- 
tions of lands, ai'o still further in value each from the other, and that 
ronnce. average of both, partially constituting a zemindary, exceeds th^ 

total average value of the forty zemindaries. ^ 

37. And first, for the difference obtaining in the garden lands, 

those for Toddycomboo rating on the average 2-2-12and those for 
Chiitanaigputty, rating 2-5-10^, giving in favour of the latter, an ap¬ 
parent increase in value on the former, of 12 ^ cent. 

38. This difference arises from the different rates of assessment 
in each village. Rates in Toddycomboo are from 35 fanams to 4 fanams 
per goontah, comprising with and within these extremes, fourteen 

. different rates of assessment, which are specifically placed on tho total 
garden lands, 278-95, according to its quality and situation. 

39. In Chittanaigputty, the rates vary from 35 fanams to 8 fa- 
nams per goontah, containing twenty-one different rates of assessment, 
which also are placed on the total garden land 303-11^, according to its 
quality and situation ; the average of tho higher rates of teerwa in this 
village, on its own gi^eater number of goontahs of garden lands, gives 
an higher value than the lower rate of teerwa, on the lesser of goontahs. 
of this description, in Toddycomboo. 

40. In regard to the difference in the poonjee lands, on comparison 
it will appear, that the land of Chittanaigputty is better than the land 
of Toddycomboo. In these villages, the rate of assessment is made 
from 13 to 2 fanams per goontah, containing ten different rates of 
assessment. 

41. In Chittanaigputty, tho rate of assessment is from 15 fanams 
to 2 fanams, containing fourteen rates of assessment, according with 
the quality of the soil in this as well as in Toddycomboo. 

42. The general average value of the poonjee fields in Toddycom¬ 
boo, is 3-7i goontahs; in Chittanaigputty, is 5-7 tt per goontah, yield¬ 
ing an increase of the latter on the former, of about 56| per cent. 

43. That such difference should be, in villages joining each other, 
will at first view surprise; but the conclusion naust not be drawn from 
these colqmns, a reference being had to the details of the poonjee fields. 
It will appear that the greater part of the land of Chittanaigputty 
bears an higher rate of assessment than the land of Toddycomboo. 

44. This rate of assessment in Chittanaigputty, when averaged 
on the total poonjee fields cultivated in its village gives a far greater 

' rate of average value, in comparison with Toddycomboo, in consequence 
of its average being taken on a much less number of goontahs, the 
total poonjah cultivated in Chittanaigputty, being 2,880-7; and in 
Toddycomboo the greater number of 9,386. 

45. Of this land in Chittanaigputty, viz.> 2,880-7 goontahs', 
1,684-10 are assessed at from 15 to 5 fanams per goontah, and of the 
poonjee fields in Toddycomboo, viz., 9,38,61,464-2^ only are assessed at 
those rates; the proportion of this land of Chittanaigputty bears to its 
total, equals about 58| per cent., whereas the land thus assessed in 
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Toddycombooj viz., 1,464-24 equals, on its total, about 15-9^% per 
cent, only, 

46. The lands of inferior rates, from 4 fanams to 2 fanams per 
goontah, in Chittauaigputty, are 1,195-13 to its total poonjee fields 
cultivated, 414 per cent, and the lands thus assessed in Toddy com boo 
are 7,922-5| bearing on its total poonjee field cultivation, about 84- 
per cent. Thus the difiei’ence appearing on the average of each village 
is easily explained, and perfectly corresponding with the reason already 
given. 

47. The average value of the garden lands and poonjee fields to¬ 
gether, is according to the rates before noted, apparently 82-10 per cent, 
more in Chittanaigputty than in Toddycomboo; the details in the rates 
of assessment already remarked, bring it to this difierence of rate of 
teerwa, and the explanations, whilst showing how it happens, fully con¬ 
firm its consistency with them. 

48. The proportion of each description of land in Toddycomboo 
and Chittanaigputty, to the cultivated poonjee, is in each, as follows; 
the total of Toddycomboo comprising 9,665-2 and the total of Chitta¬ 
naigputty, 3,184-24 goontahs only. 

Toddycomboo. 


Goontahs. 



Goontahs. 

Garden. 278 9| 

Average 

on total ... 

... 2 14,1. 

Field’s poonjee ... 9,386 84 

Do. 

do. 

... 97 IH 

9,665 2 



100 0 

Chittanaigputty. 




Garden . 303 11 ^ 

Do. 

do ... 

9 

Fields ... . 2,880 7 

Do. 

do ... 

90 76^-5 

3,184 2i 



100 0 


^ 49. Hence, in the great difference of 82-10 per cent, noted in the 
distinct average teerwa value of the two villages will be seen, an addi¬ 
tional reason for such average in the larger number of goontahs of 
garden land, independent of higher rates being calculated on the lesser 
number of goontahs of cultivated poonjee in Chittanaigputty, and the 
small number of goontahs of garden lands being taken on the much 
larger number of cultivated poonjee fields in Toddycomboo. 

50. This mode of reasoning through the details applies generally, 
and in the particular manner of it, the total average on the forty ze- 
mindaries shows the reason of the average rate of teerwa of Toddy- 
CQmboo being greater than the total average rate of assessment on the 
poonjee cultivated land of the forty zemindaries. 

51, The next head of resource in revenue is, that which is de¬ 
nominated nunjee, or wet lands. This head is divided into such lands 
as are made garden lands for betel, &c., named Paunmala, and into 
dauumuddy, or paddy fields, 

62. On'the first division, viz., Paunmala, there is little to say, A 
reference to the village of Toddycomboo in the hamlets of No. 11, 
Bodipooram, and No. 24^ Cotioor, will show the quantity and value 
of this description of land. The culwar account of Bodipoor will 
show the farmer of the village holding it; and the stulwar account^ 
under the same number, will show the situation and name; and the 
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same reference to the culwar statement of Cotioor will show the same 
result in every respect. 

53. The average of teerwa of this description of land in the Toddy- 
comboo zemindary, is less than the total average rate 15-11 .per 
cent.; and this difference is on account of locality with respect to water; 
those gardens for which water is drawn from th6 wells ever being of 
less value, and costing more labour, than those watered from nullahs 
or rivers, and the produce less certain. 

54. It may be right to show, as briefly as may be consistent with 
perspicuity this difference; and it may perhaps best be done by noting, 
that in Bodipooram the gardens are watered by a tank, giving water 
only, four months in the year. 

55. The produce of this garden per goontah is as follows :~ 
From the betel vines 

Do. plantations... 

Do. agatty trees . 


Deduct, Charges which relate solely to) 

■3..J 


labour, and of the vines, trees and seeds. 


Eemainder... 

From the remainder deduct the Ryot's share... 


103 

6 

8 

9 

6 

8 

1 

0 

0 

114 

3 

0 

54 

3 

0 

60 

0 

a 

45 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 


Remains as the Circar share ••• 
which divided on the cowle of three years, usually given for these 
gardens, gives the rent now settled, viz., 0. 5-6 hs. per annum per goon¬ 
tah to the Circar; and this rate of rent calculated on Verapilly^s 
garden of 17^, gives the total teerwa entered in the Schedule. 

56. It may be noted here that the ryot^s share is too great, in 
propcu’tion to the Circar; the reason which custom has advisedly, per¬ 
haps, directed is, that the expense of watering is included in the 
ryot^s share ; and that even with every industry, a failure of the tank 
causes a partial failure of the crop. 

57. The zemindary of Battalagoonter exhibits the rent of 8-5 
pex' goontah, the highest rent of this description of land. This pro¬ 
ceeds from the gardens being fully watered all the year by nullahs 
from the river; and the produce from which this high rent is derived 
is as follows ;— 

From the betel vines .. ... Ill 6 

Do. plantain trees and agatty trees ... 19 3 


15 

0 


Deduct, Charges which relate solely to la¬ 
bour, and purchase of vines, trees and 
seeds ••• 


la-^ 


130 9 15 
54 4 15 


76 6 0 

Bedact ryot’s share ^rds ... ••• »«t ... 51 0 .0 

Remainder, as Circars^s share ... ... ... 25 5 0 

which, divided on the time for which the cowles are given, yields 8-5 
per goontah per annum* 

58, In this aemindary, from tha favourable eituation of the gar- 
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fieh lands, and consequently less probability of failure in the produce, 
the increase of the Circar share is made, 

59. The lowest rent for this description of land is that paid for 
the gardens in Cullemunde zemindary, amounting per goontah to 
3 CC, which aiises from the necessity of watering from wells, wholly j 
the produce is as follows :— 

From the betel vines ... ... 86 1 11^ 

Do. plantain trees ... ... ... 128 8 

Do. agatty trees ... ... ... 30 0 
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Deduct; Charges which relate solely to’) 
labour and purchase of the vines and trees. J" 


99 3 2i . 
54 3 2i 


45 0 0 

Deduct ryot’s share 4/ ... ... 36 0 0 

Remainder as Circai’’a share ... 9 0 0; 

divided in the three years’ cowle, gives the rent entered in the Sche¬ 
dule. and which is rated lower from the unfavourable situation (as 
above noted) of the gardens. 

60. In observing the average rates of rent on (daunmndyer) of 
the paddy fields, the great difference in many zemindaries will, with¬ 
out explanation, be a matter of astonishment: the reference to the dis¬ 
tinct villages of Toddycomboo and Chittanaigputty will show a very 
great difference y but when the lands, giving the average noted, are 
compared in quantity and quality with those in the different villages 
to which they are joined, and the mode of average is attended to these 
seeming difficulties will be easily reconciled. 


61. Thus in Toddycomboo are 7l0-6i, averaged at and in 
Chittanaigputty at 38-12^, average at 2-1 15^. These two rates of 
teerwah, compared with the view of giving a fair average on the ze¬ 
mindary, could never answer. In the former are 60-2, at rates inferior, 
and equal to all in the latter, but those rates compose 8-7^, only on the 
total mnngal squally of Toddycomboo; whereas, in Chittanaigputty, 
the whole of the nunjee cultivation is comprised under 38-12 i. 

62. Hence it is, that the rates on the very few goontahs, though 

averaging justly on these goontahs, appear, on the comparative average 
of the two villages, greater than the rate in Toddycomboo : but when 
the rate is added in average to that on Toddycomboo zemindaiw total 
the difference in the average, or between the " 

.. 8f J and 

thelatter ... ... ... ,,, 2 1 15^ 


equalling ... ... ..8 12 OJ or 

66-6jt per cent., which appears, on this mode, in favour of Chittanaig¬ 
putty, will increase the total average of the zemindary 7^ only, or 
about 3-7^ per cent, which also is the difference between these lands 
in Toddycomboo and the whole lands of the zemindary. 

63. The number of goontahs, and their situation, are detailed in 
the statement of Hamlets; but that your Board inay see the division 
of the highest rated lands among the ryots, I beg leave to refer you 
to the onlwar statement, noted, and to the stulwar statement as noted 
on m reference to this paragraph. 
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64. The highest rated land in appearance, is that of Malmun- 
galum zemindaiy; and it requires explanation in. abstract detail^ as 
well to show the property of the assessment, as to prove it not compa¬ 
ratively higher rated than other nunjee lands. The Allenagrum 
zemindary is the lowest rated; and it is necessary to show, in the 
difference between each, that the lands have been properly valued, and 
justly assessed according to their quality. 

65. The nunjee in the Malmungalura zemindary is thus divided: 

Average rate. Goontaha. value. 

Turmeric and sugar-cane, ^ CO. 

and gardens not includ- > 45 92 417 4 

* ed, in Paunmala ... J 

Paddy land yielding 2 crops 38 13 562 

Do. 1 crop only 20 8 t|-1,331 

Nunjee taum poonjee ... 12 0 1 


5i 

IH 

13i 


2,182 

2,732 

2 


0 

15 


Total average of zemindary 26 13|- 1,988 1 5,334 2 13 

66. From this it will be seen, that in the average, the rate of 
assessment bears from 45 fanams to 12 fanams, per goontah; but if the 
detail be further examined, the assessment will appear still higher. 

Thus on the tui*meric and sugar-cane gardens, from 30-10 to 5o, 
per goontah on the qi^antity of land above noted, giving the average 
before-mentioned. 

67. It would seem that this rate is very high. The mode of 
settling it, is as follows :— 

The produce is always certain, as the lands that have the best com¬ 
mand of water are always appropriated to it. This produce on the 
first sort of lands, by a full investigation, is, of turmeric, 60 tolans the 
goontah, the price of which has never been known lower than three 
fanams the tolan, and it is seldom higher than five fanams per tolan y 
the average then is rendered at four, which gives as follows :— 

The produce 60 tolans, at 4 per tolan... ... 24 0 9 

Charges, labour and seeds, &c., rated on the 

general customs of the villages ... ... 0 0 


Remainder ... 11 0 0 

This remainder is divided with the Circar, and that division fixed the 
rent of 5-5 on the lands giving such produce. 

68. The same mode in settling is observed, on the lands less pro¬ 
ductive ; the charges are the same, and I may say, from my own inves¬ 
tigation of them, fair, triflingly favouring the ryot. The lesser quan¬ 
tity in produce arises from a decrease in weight, rather than apparent 
bulk, but the value by measure and weight is generally the same, and 
the division with the Circar less in proportion to the weights; which 
division, at the former rate, fixes the value of the goontah. 

69. The rate of estimating the sugar-cane gardens is in this 
zemindary as follows:—The produce of the canes equals per goontah, 
on the first sort of land, on full investigation, one hundred tolas of 


jaggery. 

This valued at 5^ fanams per tolan gives ... 
Charges on cultivation, &c. 


85 0 0 
25 0 0 


Leaving remainderM. 19 0 0 
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^ which is divided between the ryots and tlie Circar, as the rent, custom 
has ever authorized should be paid and received. 

70. In lauds of inferior quality, or when the command of water is 
less, the size of the canes diminish ; and that diminution giving a-less 
quantity of jaggery, lessens also the Circar share, and consequently the 
value of the land it is grown from. 

71» The plantain gardens in this zemindary, for this fruit alone, 
are the next head; and are settled as follows:—One goontah contains 
500 trees ; each tree yielding a produce of of one cully fanam, or 68 
Madms cash, gives for the whole, as the yearly produce, 15 6 4 

Charges thereon for plants and labour . 8 6 4 

Leaving as remainder . 7 0 0 

which, when divided with the ryots, give the Circar its fixed rent on 
the garden per goontah as noted; and this rate progressively descends 
as the quality and situation of the land, in respect to water, appears 
to warrant. 

72. The rates for plantain gardens, so settled, are only equal to 
the average rent of the better sort of paddy land yielding twQ crops, 
and the better sort yielding one crop. They are, however, seldom 
made in places like this, for sale of the produce, so much as for house- 
hold consumption; and generally speaking, if the lauds laid in these 
gardens, were sown as paddy fields, the produce to the Circar would 
probably be the same. The several rates of the lands which compose 
these gardens give the rate 45-4^^ on goontahs 92-3f, as before noted. 

73. Ihe lands in paddy fields, yielding two crops, are ascertained 
to be 562-5^ goontahs; and giving per goontah from 28 to 44 fauams, 
as tbe^ Circar rent, the highest of which is as follows:— 

The first crop of the best of wet lands 

The 2nd crop from the same ground ... 


^ Total 

Sotuudrum, &c., equal 124 per cent ... 

Ryot’s share 


17 

0 

8 

6 

25 

6 

3 

2 i 

24 

3| 

11 



Circar share ... ... ... ... H q 

the fractions being let go to the ryots, gives at the rate of 4 fanams per 
cullum, 44 fanams per goontah. 

74. The lowest rate of the lands giving two crops, is thus set¬ 
tled :— 

Ist crop produces ... ... ... jq 0 

2d crop. ... ;;; ;;; 5 ^ 


Total produce 

ootundrum, &c. of 124 p^r cent. ... 

Remainder ... 

Ryot^s share 


16 0 
2 0 
14 0 
7 0 

7 0 


Circar share ... ... ... ... , ^ 

which, at the same price, gives the lowest rate noted 28 fanams. 

75. The intermediate rates depend wholly on the quality of the 
lands, and their situation for water. The first sort of land, giving one 
CV0L.I1.] 4g 
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crop only, approaches very near, in point of value, the last sorb of that 
which gives twp ; but its quality as land, is very superior, as the pro¬ 
duce of the former arises almost wholly from the water, rather than 
the* soil. 

76. The lands yielding one crop are rated from 26-4, to 13-15, 
the whole produce of the first sort... ... ... ••• T6 0 

• The Sotundrum ... . •** 1 104 


Byot^s share 
Circat shares ... 

0. f. a. 

at 4 fanamsper cullum 2-6-4 


13 14 

6 6i 

6 6 | 


The last sort gives, as its whole produce, per goontah.. 
Sotundrum ... ... . . 


C. M. 

17 

0 im 


m 

5H 


Ryot^s share ... ... . 

Gircar^s share ••• ... . ••• , . , , ^ 

at four faijams per cullum, is 13-15 as noted. In this, as in the Ian 
giving two crops, the intermediate rates depend on the quality of the 
lands, and their situation for water. The average value in both instan¬ 
ces, if taken from the division of the value of the highest and lowest 
rated lands, is less than the average value noted; and this arises from the 
various rates of assessment on the intermediate lands, being generally 
of the higher rate. 

77. Tl^ total average produce on the land giving two crops, is 
as follows;— 

Whole average produce per goontah 

Sotundrum, at 124 per cent. 


Ryot’s share. ., ’’bo 

Circar share at 4 fanams per cullum, gives 38-13... 


as follows:— 

W'hole average produce 
Sotundrum . 


22 

2 

2 

H 

19 

4| 

9 

8tV 

9 

8-]^ 

^ one crop 

11 

9 

1 

H 

10 

1 

5 

Hi 


Ryot’s share ... 

Circar share. ^ 

which, at 4 fanams the cullum, gives 20-8^ as the average befoie 

noted. 

79. The last description of nunjee land in this zemindary, is 
designated as nunjeetenum poonjee, to distinguish it as land that is 
unc^tain of water, and thence the least valuable of the nunjee, ^ 
well as to show that the chance of a dry grain crop is preferred to 
taken from it. A very small quantity of this land appears m this 
zemindary, and is valued on its produce at 12 fanams per goontah. 
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^ Thus, in bringing before your Board the variations in the 

nunjee land, and the proportionate assessment levied thereon in the 
Malmungalum zemindary, I trust I have shown these lands equal to 
the rent fixed on them. In showing that placed on the Allynagrum 
zemindary, I shall reduce the detail as much as may be consistent 
with the necessary explanation. 

81. It may perhaps be proper to give a short account of this ze- 
miudary. The yillages composing it are Allynagrum, Woonjamputty, 
and Coonoor. When I took charge of the Dindigul revenues in Sep¬ 
tember 1796, these villages were nearly desolate, as well from the ca¬ 
pacity of former Managers, as from the incursions of the Colleries, 

82. Allynagrum and Woonjamputty gave a small rent each, but 
the lands of Coonoor had not given any for many years; and the site of 
the village could hardly be ascertained, from its being covered with 
jungle. I gradually induced the inhabitants to extend their cultiva¬ 
tion, and partly rebuilt Coonoor, which, from being totally unproduc¬ 
tive, gives a rent of 362 CO. per annum; increased the cultivation and 
rents of Allynagrum 335^ per cent.; and of Woonjamputty 385per 
cent, above what they had been, since the Company's Government had 
obtained in the district. 

83. The industry of the few people in Coonoor (about ten houses) 
has however been ill repaid, as the lands are so very inferior in soil, and 
so very uncertain of water, that a half crop is never raised. Ryots 
have refused to settle there, and the lands which have been brought 
into cultivation have been those conveniently situated on the bounds 
of Allynagrum and Woonjamputty, and thence occupied by the inhabit¬ 
ants of those villages. 

84. Much as may be said on this subject, the chief reason of the 
low rate on the nunjee of this zemindary, arises from the proportion 
of low-rated, and consequently bad lands, being much greater than 
that rated on the better sort of lands therein ; and the better sort of 
lands in it collectively and generally, being leas productive and valu¬ 
able than any lauds in Malmungalum. 

85. In Allynagrum the average of the paddy lands, 245-5^ goon- 
tahs, is 12-15||-; but to this must be added nnnjeetenum poonjee 6 
goontahs, at 5 fanams, which increases the quantity of goon tabs to 251, 
and lessens the average value to 12-12f, and this average ai’ises from 
rates at 261 to 5 fanams per goontah. 

86. In Coonoor, the nunjee lands are 653-241, of which 236-11 
only can be said to be properly paddy lauds : these, average 6-9 t\ which 
arises from rates of 74 to 5 fauams per goontah ^ adding to the general 
average the nunjeetenum pooujee goontah to 416-74 at 4.1-j.V making 
the number 653-24 it gives, as the general average of Coonoor, 4-1544 
as entered in the deshwar statement. 

87. Hence it appears that the nunjee lands in the zemindary ai*e 
482-4 which average 9-1per goontah, and that the nunjeetenum 
poonjee are 422-74 at 4-144 goontah, added to the nunjee before 
noted, give the decreased average entered in deshwar statement of 7-24 
per goontah. 

88. This abstract of Allynagrum, in comparison with Malmunga¬ 
lum, will, I trust, show your Board that the difference arises from the 
difference of land; the total average in Malmungalum, is 2-6-13 per 
goontah, in which average there is not one goontah below the rate of 

[Vol.il] . 48 J 
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12 fanams in 1,988 goon tabs. The total average in Allynagriim is 7-2 J 
CoHecfcoi^Sj^n go^ntah, or .904-81 less than half the quantity in Malmungalum, 
Surveys and and of that quantity 131-15^, goontahs only being from 26-4 to 12 


Reports of 


Assessments, fanams per goontah; and the remainder 772-8f, being at rates inferior 
MivHurdis, DiaRy respects to those on well cultivated poonjee lands. 
oiiPermanen* 89. Having thus substantiated that the value of the land has 
the^^lMn^gul properly placed in respect to its quality and situation, and ac- 

Province. Cording to the specific agreements of the individuals concerned, I beg 
leave to call the attention of your Board to the total cultivation, and 
to the general modes used in assessing its value. 

90. The total sagnally or cultivated land, amounts to 387-948-5f, 

making 16,854j-| cawnies, calculating the goontah at square 

feet, and at 2-4^^ as equal to one cawney ; this land gives the rent 
assessed as 216-070-9-10, averaging on the goontah 15-15 per goontah, 
or 34-74 per cawney. 

91. That the general mode of fixing the assessment may clearly 
be shown, it is necessary to note the rates in the first instance, levied 
on the poonjee gardens (or baujhut); this pai't gives in the general 
cultivation 14,294-9J averaging 1-4-l^andyieldsarevenueof 20,144-9| 
or, star pagodas 12,208-23. 

92. In rating the land giving this income, the assessment is at 
§rd8 to the ryots, after deducting the generally estimated charges of 3 
feet colly per goontah, the prescriptive allowance for manure; hence 
66§rd per cent, are for the ryots or l^rd or 33^rd per cent, only to the 
Circar. This rate is the same on all lands of this description, and in 
whatever situation they may be placed. 

* 93. The poonjee fields, or kate, gives on the general assessment of 

the quantity of the land noted under this head, viz.) goontah 337,584- 12;J^ 
total of 131,940-51 or star pagodas 79,963-42-46 averaging at 3-14j| 

per goontah, or 24-42 per cawney. 

94. This average equally arises from the assessment being made 
at -Jths, or 60 per cent, to the ryots, and -fths or 40 per cent, to the Cir¬ 
car from the average total produce. These two descriptions of land 
give the total poonjee, viz., 3-51,879-5J. 

95. The nunjee paunmalee goontahs 254-8| are but a small part 
of the revenue; the average is 5-7-13^^ giving a total 14^-9-15^ ; this 

K-V■ average and total is produced from the various assessments on these 
gardens according to their situation. 

96. The best situated give after deduction of all charges culti- 
vation, frds to the ryot, or 66§rd per cent, and Jrd or 33Jrd to the Cir- 
car, and are watered in constancy from rivers, or nullahs. 

97. The second sort give |, or 75 per cent, to the' ryot, after 
deducting all charges of cultivation, and or 25 per cent, to the Circar; 

^ these lands are watered from tanks by nullahs, and partly from wells, 
whence the uncertainty of the crop and increased labour causes the 


deduction. 


98. The third and last description of these lands gives -Jths, or 
80 per cent, to the ryots, after deducting the proper charges of culti¬ 
vation. These lands are always watered from wells alone, and thence 
the crop generally less certain, and the labour always greater. 
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69. The general assessment on the nunjee paddy lands is made 
on the customary division o£ the crop after ueducting the sotundrum, 
which cover a»ll the proper expenses that the^ Circar should attend to, 
and which amount to 12^ per cent.; hence, including the sotundrum, 
the ryot's share is^V* or 56^ per cent, and the Circar shareyV or 43f 
per cent. The garden produce of turmeric, sugar-cane, &c., are, after 
deducting charges, shared in equality with the Circar, and the nunjee 
terim poonjee, is on the whole produce 60 per cent, to the ryot, and 40 
to the Circar. 

100. The general rates applied to the total goontahs 35,814-7^, 
or cawnies 15,560-2^ gives the sum of CC. 62,51^3-4-4^, on the former, 
averaging per goontah 1-7-7^ and on the latter S. P. 37,886-40-75, 


averaging 2-19-45 per cawney. 

101 The remaining land in the abstract is entered under the 
head Pillwany, and is let for the grass to the proprietors for their cat¬ 
tle. This land bearing a real value, was not included in the fuslee; 
neither is it entered in the average value of land, as the entry would 
fallaciously reduce the average value of the land under cultivation. 

102. It did not appear right to me to give it to the ryots, at 
their discretion; the cowle is for it, as grass land, but if cultivated, it 
will give the rent the survey has fixed on it. This land has been made 
a specific head in the statement, both on account of the distinction 
with the lyots, and because, in the conquered countries south of the 
Noyel, a very considerable rent is derived from lands, which custom 
has given long since, on such cowles. 

103. Your Board will please to observe, that this custom obtains 
in the sequestered Pollams of Pylney and Verapatohee only. The origin 
of the tax is the arbitrary imposition of the Poligars on their ryots, 
and the assumption of power to themselves in their own Pollams, 
similar to that of the Circar on its own provinces. 

104. This custom, if properly defined, as a rent for right of com¬ 
monage, might perhaps be productive of general utility ; but great 
abuse proceeded from it in the Sultan's country, during his Govern¬ 
ment, which has partially only been corrected by the specific entry of 
the land so used, in the particular cowles to the inferior ryots. 

105. The rent for the quantity herein noted, is trifling ; but the 
consequences of the sacrifices of this would probably have taught the 
ryots in the Sultan's country bordering on these Pollams, to expect the 
same favourable exemptions; and those would have been a sacrifice 
too important of the revenue of^ihe country, to have been made with 
propriety. 

106. Hence it remains for the determination of your Board. If 
added to the Teersey land, it will increase the valuation placed thereon J 
but if remaining to the ryots for the year, according to their cowles, 
there is the probable advantage of an extended cultivation on this 
land, in the ensuing year, to the zemindar, at the rate of its worth 
according to the survey. 

107. Thus the whole assessment on the lands under cultivation 
of the forty zemindaries amountj^to 216,670-2-11, or star pagodas, 
1,31,315-14-12, which is settled on a progressive increasing cowle for 
three years, as hereafter mentioned. 

108. The zemindars, from No. 1 to No. 13, exclusive, were set¬ 
tled previously to, in, and from^ Pusly 1210 ; the fixed bariz of these 
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zemindaries, and for par man on cy, is tjtiat in Fnsly 1212^ ai^d amounts 
to 71-233-9-3|. This amount, is an increase on the settlement of these 
zemindaries previously to survey, which was 49,090-3-9, equalling 
45-11 per cent. 

109. The progressive settlement of these zemindaries, to comple¬ 
tion of the fixed bariz is as follows :— 


Settlemont of 
tLe Dindigiil 
Province. .S . 

-"S 

Progressive fixed 
Bariz. 

Soubah Bariz 
on which fcbe 
fixed Bariz is 
calculated. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

.2- 







'§03 

1210 54,209 1 10 > 




... 

6,11,881 10 6S 

0‘ • • ® 

Ste %n ong, ^ 

1211 62,827 4 nj 

>■ 

49,090 3 9- 


... 

13,737 1 2i 27 15J 

So 







£S3 

1212 71,233 9 3i, 



< 

... 

2,21,436 lOJ 461| 


110. The increase thus laid was cheerfully agreed to by the ryots. 
The assessment had full respect to the preceding seasons, as well as 
to the individual circumstances, and, as made, has hitherto been fully 
and regularly collected. 

111. The zemindaries, from No. 14 to 36, inclusive, were settled 
from 1211 to 1213; the fixed bariz for these zemindaries for perma¬ 
nency is that of 1213, and amounts to 1,23,411-9-9. This amount iaan 
increase on the settlement of these zemindaries previously to survey, 
which was 1,03,364-3-7^, equalling 19-6^; the progress from Fusly 
1211, to the completion in 1213, is as follows : — 







r-< 

^ § 

a 

H r-l 
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112. It may appear strange that a decrease on the previous bariz 
should be made in the first year of a progressive increasing settle¬ 
ment ; but the reason was, that the seasons of 1209-1210, wei’e very 
unfavourable in the zemindaries that were lowered, and that many 
ryots gave up partially their lands, which, previously to the survey, 
were too highly assessed, and which, on being equalized by the survey, 
caused the decrease on the previous settlement, the deduction of which 
I judge were salutary to the ryots to be made on the first year the set¬ 
tlement, than in division on the 3 years. 

113, Added to this the rents before the settlement on the survey, 

were gradually increasing on the lands, from the time I took charge of 
the district to the time of settlement in Fusly 121J, Hence the ulti¬ 
mate increase of 19-6-H by the survey, was less than on 

those lands settled one or two seasons before, and which on that 
account did not show the increase on them, viz., from No. 1 to 13, as 
the delay in settlement has made it appear in these. 
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1,771,911i 9-12*, 
3,87,443 21 5^1 


114. The zemindaries, from No. 87 to 40, inolnsivre, wore settled 
ill permanency in and from Fusly 1212, and progressively mvtil 1214 
Pusly, the amount of which is thepermanent bariz, or 220,24-314f. This 
amount is an increase on the settlement of these zemiudawes fixDm 1211 
Fusly, which was 18,149-9-111, equalling ultimately 21-5j| per cent. 

115. The progressive settlement of these zemindaries to the com¬ 
pletion of the fixed bariz is as follows:— 
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116. The decrease in Fusly 1212 in this settlement,^has reference 
to the causes before noted on, and your Board will remark that these 
zemiudaries relate wholly to what formerly composed the Verapatchee 
Pollam, the assumption of which took place in Fusly 1210, and when 
the cultivation for that year was made and ascertained. 

117. The Peons of the PoIigar> who held lands, and whose culti¬ 
vation in that season, 1210, enabled the nautumcars to pay the partial 
settlement, left partly those lands in 1211, and several of them wholly 
in 1212, following their inclination generally as to their place of resi¬ 
dence ; this deficit thence partially arising in Verapatchee Pollam is 
compensated ultimately in other places wherein those people have set¬ 
tled ; and the increase of 21-5^ per cent, on the full settlement, shows 
that their emigration was very trifling iu its effect, on the revenue of 
these zemindaries. 

118. The total of this settlement, for permanency on the lands 
absolutely the .property of the Circar, is COhs 2,16,670-2-13, or star 
pagodas 1,31,315-14-12, being an increase of the average value of 
the six first years of this district, from 120C to 1205 inclusive, or 
59,180-16-48, equal to 121-14f per cent. ; and if calculated on the aver¬ 
age of the Circar collections, or what from the existing accounts was 
brought to the Circar account, viz., 43,543-39-24, equals 201-9 per cent. 

119. Having shown the value and settlement of the Circar lands 
under cultivation, the next addition to the jumma will arise from the 
assumption of such enaums as are directed by orders to be annexed to 
the Circar lands, and declared responsible for the public revenue as¬ 
sessed on the zemindary. 

120. The total lands that were in enaums in the forty zeminda¬ 
ries equal 68,254-5^ being per cent, on the total Circar cultivable 
lands, the value of which, amounts to CO. 35,788-3-10, equalling 8-4| 
per cent, on the gross value of the total Circar cultivable land. 

121. The deductions in waste cultivable land of 23,02-6, valued 
at 18-975-151: leaves as the enaum cultivable laud 45,284J valued at 
26,813-2-10^ which number of goontabs and valuation, as well totally 
as partially, are shown in two separate statements, as they belong to 
their particular zemindaries. 

122. The enaum list shows the total extent, and explains the 
















^ne^ta^or enaum. I have not found sunnuds for any. All, with 

Cof]eotora,^of exceptions which I shall point out, have been retained by the in- 

Surveys and cumbents, under the prescriptive right of long possession. 

Aseossments. 123. The statement of the euauma which should remain in their 
Mr7]iurdis Possession, comprehend those solely of a religious nature, and some 
on Permanent of such as the prejudices and superstition of the natives require, 
Settlement of should be given up to them; these are found as Davadyen Bumadya, 

some fees of the Chitta (or sundry eiiaums) the explanation of 
which in the general list, shows their use, and which explanation will, 
with the leave of your Board, be the cause of their confirmation. 

124. This confirmation, if given, will extend to cultivable land for 
the enaumdars, equal to 35,173-4 valued at 16-484-59|; giving on the 
gross Circar cultivable land, 3I-l|- per cent, and the value of the Circar 
cultivable, 3-13tV per cent. 

125. Of this land thus valued, the quantity of 17,215-11 only 
are cultivated, giving 10,160-2-6J, being on the gross quantity of the 
Circar cultivated land, 4-7 per cent, and on the rent of the Circar culti¬ 
vated land, 4-ll^*per cent. 

126. The enaums thus noted on, are, exclusive of the villages in 
enaums to the pagodas, which will be noted hereafter; and whether 
taken in their most extended or most confined view on their accounts, 
are submitted to your Board, as most moderate. 

127. These explanations, may perhaps not be thought to have 
been necessary in this place; but as the display of all the resources of 
revenue here, may make your Board more decisive on what is ultimately 
to be fixed, I thought it necessary to show all notwithstanding I have 
not added these items to the fixed barizes. Part of the assumed 
enaums, and those added into the jumma, are the Woolija enaums; 
their comprehending the sibbendy, public and private, of the village, 
are under the directions of the Board of Revenue, solely responsible for 
the assessment of the zemindary. 

128. The remainder of the assumed enaums, are those given by 
the heads of villages, or by Aumildars and renters to dancing girls, 
poets, musicians, heroes and others contributing to the pleasure of 
their immediate employers, and which never having had positive 
claims on the Circar, have generally been assumed and formed part of 
the extra revenue account, although they have been distinguished 
separately in account, that under reference to the Board, and ultimate 
decision might be obtained on them. 

129. To these enaums clandestinely bestowed, are to be added 
usurpations and alienations of the Poligars for the cowle; those as here¬ 
tofore obtaining, are under the orders of the Board of Revenue, added 
to the zemindary estates; and though the increase is small, to each 
respectively, the measure has certainly given the final blow to Poligar 
authority, and promises, under the future Police, safety to the ryot, 
and the traveller. 

130. The cawellies of Gollupanaig, Gopianaig, and Poojamynaig, 
were assumed with their Pollams; but have always been kept distinct 
in account. The proceeds from them, have hitherto always been en¬ 
tered in the extra revenue account. Those lands entered under the 
name of Amanaigur, are recovered usurpatious of that Poligar, from 
an original alienation of Cunnivandy from the lands of Autoor; the 
income of this also has heretofore, since recovery, been carried tg the 
extra revenue account. 
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131. These deacriptioua of enaums assumed^ viz., the WooHga 
eaaum> the sundry (chiller) enaums and cawelly, amount wholly to 
33,08i-li giving the estimated value of 19,303-8| being on the gross 
number of Circar gooutaha, 2^141|- per cent, and value being 4-7^1 
per cent, on the gross estimated value of the Circar cultivable land. 

132. The reference to the cultivation is far greater, in its rating, 
than in the enaums proposed to be let go, the cultivated of the whole 
being 28,018-5giving on the Circar cultivated land, a quantity equal 
to 7-3i per cent, and in real value, 16,653-4 being on the Circar rents, 
for its cultivated lands, 7-11tV cent. 

133. Of the amounts quantity of total enaura lands, viz. 68,254-5J 
it appears that the land proposed to be permitted to remain with the 
present incumbents, viz., 35,178-4 equals 51-8 tV per cent of the total, 
and the amount proposed to be assumed and added to the estate, viz., 
53,081-1 i equals 48- of the total, both giving the amount’68,254-5i. 

134. Included in the above 85,173-4 proposed to be free, but 
deducted in the total value, because belonging to Sounardyem, are those 
which pay a fixed tribute of 92-3-8 pooroopoo to the respective zemin- 
daries ; these enaums, it is reported, were originally free-gift by the 
Gontoo and Mysore Governments, but after the war with Ohundah 
Saheb, and about 50 years ago, the present pooroopoo was assessed by 
the Aumildars and renters, and remained so until this day. These de¬ 
ductions, in value 92-3-8 thus made from the total value of the culti¬ 
vated land before noted, their remains with the enaumdars, 10,067-8rl4:i 
which bears 4-lOi per cent, on the total fixed bariz of Pusly 1214. 

135. Thus, these severally previously noted additions of assumed 
lands, enaums to the Circar juinma on the lauds, give a total for Fusly 
1214, of 233,323-2-15 or star pagodas 1,41,408-2-46. 

136. The taxes that are derivable by the proprietor of the land, 
and belonging to the branch of revenue known in these districts under 
the naine of Sounardyem, literally gold collection, because they are not 
subject to any charge under an aumeeny management, are wholly shown 
opposite each zemindary to which they respectively belong. 

137. In the particular statement, your Board will observe, the 
different heads under which this revenue is derived. The ponicando, 
literally hill fields, contain a number of spots of land, called coroo- 
kums; these are cultivated by the Momooly billhook and pickaxe; no 
settled measurement is given for the rent, but several corookums, are 
cultivated at the will of the labourers, and paid for by an usage rent 
as cultivated. 

138. The tax ou topes is assessed according to tho produce of 
the trees, which chiefly is assessed by their age and situation; there 
are sixteen sorts which are usually productive to the Circar, the assess¬ 
ment on which is noted in the detail on .each sort specifically. 

139. The pooroopoo, 92-3-8 before noted, deducted in the enaum 
statement, is by usage added to the Sounardyem ; the detail of this also 
is entered on the statement, explanatory of this kind of revenue. 

140. The total hence aidsing from what under this head belongs 
to the zemindaries, equalling 2,383-5i or star pagodas 1,444-24-84 
to which must be added the Sounardyem of the cawelly, arising from 
a tax on topes, and equalling 14-2 or 8-27-33 with the former, making 
a total of 2,397-7J or star pagodas 1,453-6-57 is added to the former 
total, making, as the revenue of the district, specifically explained, 
the sum of CC 2,35,720-9-15J or star pagodas 1,42,861,-9-23. 
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141. Having thus brought foi’ward the SouDardyem belonging 
to the Circar exclusively; that which belongs to the enaums proposed 
to be left with their possessors, stands next for explanation. This your 
Board will perceive, on reference, to be entirely made up from taxes 
on topes, amounting to 344-7-15, which sum, added to 10,067-8-14J 
gives to the enaumdars the total amount of 10-412-6-13J. 

142. The taxes in this statement, I deem to be such as do not, 
under the orders for the formation of the permanent settlement, belong 
to the land, but that, as being wholly professional, are retainable by 
Government, and subject to such future alterations, as its judgment 
may choose to make. 

143. The number of shops are noted, and the taxes thereon. 
They are regularly fixed in proportion to the estimated value of the 
trade each individual carries .on. 

144. The houp tax is improperly so called, as it is in fact a sort 
of shop tar, levied in manner similar to that called the shop tax. The 
customary mode of settlement is by estimate, on the probable trade of 
individuals j viz., the wurtucks, or manufacturer who carries on his trade 
at home, is fixed on the proportion to this trade and profit; the dyers 
and silversmiths, in proportion to their income derived from their trade ; 
the anicoody, or people who work in trade as common workmen, in 
proportion to their respective estimated income. 

145. The loom tax is assessed by long usage ou the produce of the 
loom rather than on the loom itself. Thus, those weavers who have 
three or four people in a family, put out more work from the loom than 
those who have a lesser number, and the number of pieces, as well as 
quality, determine the rate of assessment. 

146. In other instances, the looms of the dhans are taxed, in 
proportion to the time they work at their looms, and the produce of 
their time; since, in the months of cultivation, they loave their craft 
to attend on that particular business. Hence, by so much the less as 
they may in proportion with other weavers, appear to pay for their 
looms, they by a much greater proportion assist the revenue of the 
Circar in cultivation. 

147. The tax on oil mills is fixed on the proportionate estimated 
at the mills. The tax on iron-founders is fixed on the furnace, accord¬ 
ing to the labour of the founders, in bi’inging the ore from different 
distances : and that on the indigo makers, is levied in proportion to the 
labour, in bringing the leaves of the vippal trees, the produce of the vats. 

148 The puller wurry is a tax which has its rise in the aumeeny 
management, but which has been improperly continued as part of the 
Sounardyem, even after the lands have been held in rent. It is settled 
and collected on the pullers of the nunjee villages, as a prescriptive aid 
to the Circar, from the privilege they have, of dividing the main or dif¬ 
ferent fees they get in reaping, and threshing the crops in the fields. 

149. The honey-rent, or gootto, is a license by custom paid for 
as much of that article and'the wax of bees, as may be found by the 
renter, in particular jangles or mountains. 

150. The tax on the Patna Chitty and Bogamy, has its rise from 
the custom of the right and left hand caste, each having an head or 
chief. The one of the right hand caste was called the Patna Chitty, 
and of the loft Bogamy. Bach respectively by prescription collected 
from their caste, certain impositions authorized by the servants of f 
Government. 
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" 151. The office of each, was that of censor on their respective 
castes and dependants; and the tax was originally supposed to have 
been gratuitous, and in compensation to them for their trouble. 

152. The Mussulman Government destroyed partly the power of 
these people, which was very dangerous, inasmuch as they swayed their 
castes to their inclination, and ever were the sentiments of the right 
and left hand castes generally; the assembly of each being always 
under them, and influenced by their advice, which in many instances 
stayed not at murder. 

153. On my arrival at Dindigul, in Sept. 1796, several tumul¬ 
tuous assemblies were made which determined me to suppress the 
power of the Chiefs of these factions; and as my appointment gave 
me the power of judging, I thought it right the castes should continue 
the payment to the Oircar they had before made to t^e Patna Chitty 
and Bogamy. 

154. The ghee goota is a sort of village monopoly, the renter has 
the exclusive right of buying and selling ghee in retail; and, on the 
computed profit of this monopoly, the tax is levied. 

155. The tax on carriage bullocks is levied, on the proportion of 
income to the owner derived from their use those working in and 
near the residence are said to be less profitable, but that may be from 
the mode of barter among the natives, whence real profit is neither so 
easily defined nor so minutely settled; but for those going far, the profit 
is easily known from the general regulations for hire ; and, on the esti¬ 
mated union of these different modes of labour, the tax is fixed. 

156. These several taxes, amounting to 9,330-5-9 or star pagodas 
5,048-37-12, and though belonging to the jumma of the district, do not, 
for the reasons before stated, belong to the zemindar. To these also 
must be added the Sounardyem of the enaumdars, proposed to be per¬ 
mitted to enjoy their enaums, amount to 64-4-6 or star pagodas 39-3-51, 
making in toto, 8,394-9-15 or star pagodas 5,087-39-43. These, as as¬ 
sumption of privilege by the enaumdars, I have entered with taxes that 
belong exclusively to the Circar; conceiving, under the present orders, 
that the enaumdars are not to have the privilege of bringing taxes so 
properly derived to the zemindars. 

157. This statement will exhibit to your Board at one view, the 
increase in land brought forward by the survey; and from the inaccu¬ 
racy of the Curnum accounts, prove the necessity of the measure. In 
justice however to the ryot, it is proper to remark, that those places in 
which the difference is very enormous have been very generally deso¬ 
late, from either the unhealthiness of the climate, the frequent inroads 
of banditti, or the rapacity and deception of former managers. 

158. The total increase appears to 109-9^ per cent, on the ain 
cultivable land; the decrease in baltalagointa, I have not been able to 
account for; the increase in the tersey of 141-9^ is enormous, more in 
quantity than the total amount of the number of goontahs given in 
by the Ournums on the ain Circar land. 

159. The accounts of the Curnums were delivered in at the Cut- 
cherry, as the survey proceeded ; and the falsity of them was proved 
before the village. In what manner, the accounts were made up by 
the Curnums, or on what measurement, I cannot find out; but the sur¬ 
vey has restored order, and the accounts now with the Curnums, are 
those made by the survey. 
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160. The increase in the cultivated lands in several zemindaries^ 
appears very large. This arises from the actual increase on survey, and 
frorn the deceit of the Nautumcars and Ournums in concealing and 
fabricating accounts, which, though highly culpable in itself, was the 
only means they had of combating the extortions of the venal servants 
of the Circar. 

161. Hence arose an irregularity of assessment, and great ine¬ 
quality of rent. Those ryots who were able to interest the Cum urns, 
held their lands for almost a nominal rent; whilst those who were not 
so fortunate, although possessing lands equally productive, were under¬ 
sold in the markets, and ultimately ruined. Their lands were taken 
into the general cultivation of the village by the Curnum; but usually 
entered as waste in the accounts given to the Circar; and so long as the 
spoils derived from this conduct were equally distributed, the act was 
not noticed. On this assumption, it will appear, that the general 
increase equalling 67^^ per cent, does not press hard on the ryots. 


162. In bringing the increase of land before your Board, I must 
advert to the report of Nov. 24tb, 1795, on the Dindigul district, by 
Mr. Wynoh, and extract his reported measurement of the ayacret, or 
total cultivable land, exclusive of enaum, of what in the schedules now 
rent composes the Toddycomboo zemiudary, as follows:— 




ChucB. 

Mr. Wynch’e 
Report. 

Cariium’s 
Account pre¬ 
vious to 
Survey. 

Present 

Measurement. 

1 

Foonjee ... ... 


12,020 11 

17,221 3 

21,473 14 

Nuujee . 

11 9 /, 

479 12 

740 6 

1,060 154 

o 

Z - 
g 



12,500 7 

17,961 9 

22,534 13i 

1 * 

1 

Foonjee . 


2,427 

2,620 Oi 

4,726 5} 

..Nuujee . 

514* 

16 

23 10 

33 11 

38 I2i 




2,450 15i 

2,553 11} 

4,765 2 

Total Zemiudary... 


14,951 6i 

20,616 4i 

27,299 15J 


163. From this, it will be easily seen that his accounts were in¬ 
correct; first, in being less than the Curnums" account by 37-3 J per cent, 
and secondly, less by the present measurement 82-9 J per cent, which id 
an increase of 33-ly^ per cent, on the former accounts of the Cumums. 

164. By the incorrectness, in the first instance, is shown the 
proof of what has been previously urged iu respect to the deceit of the 
Nautumcars and Ournums, and of their fabrication of the village ac¬ 
counts, which was partially corrected by my promulgating the inten¬ 
tion to survey, as the work was commenced on. 
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185. I do not mean by this, so much to condemn the sources of 
information on which Mr. Wynch^s report of 24th November 1795, was 
founded, as to endeavour to show that the general great, increase, ob¬ 
servable in the statement of the Curnums account, arose more from 
their own fabrication of them, with the view of procuring means to 
satisfy venality, than from the ignorance of the actual extent of lands 
and its positive increase on their accounts by survey. 

185. In the resources of the Sounardyem, as belonging to the 
jsemindars, at present, little improvement can be expected ; even that 
which may arise from planting of topes or extension of the ponicando 
cultivation, can hardly be held out as an object for immediate specula¬ 
tion. 

186. On the Sounardyen, which as professional, commodities m 
detail, I have not included in the resources of the zemindary, a very 
great increase may be expected under proper regulations of exercise; 
but as partial innovation might injure rather than improve the revenue, 
I have not attempted to alter what custom has established, and which 
cannot effectually be regulated, but under some general system for 
excise on the whole country. 

187. In every act of my management, I invariably adhered to the 
customs of the natives in cultivation, and made the extension of agricul¬ 
ture the first object; the very great increase of revenue also shows the 
increase of agriculture, and I am so well convinced of the resources of 
this province, from my own inspection, that I cannot doubt, but that 
under a vigilant superintendence, and firm yet almost imperceptible 
guidance of the labours of the inhabitants, if peace continues, the re¬ 
venues from the increase of population, and the habits ol industry 
which may be then expected to be confirmed in the ryots, will, in the 
course of ten years, be nearly doubled. 

188. But as agriculture must be considered as the foundation 
of what must, in the most essential manner contribute, to the prosperity 
of the country, it is necessary that its particular effects should be 
encouraged; the rents on the land must soon exhaust the district, 
unless its manufactures be encouraged, and those, only, can bring 
back to it, the sums exacted from it by taxation. 

189. Hence it is necessary for the prosperity of the country, 
that commerce should in some degree, be more powerful than at present, 
partially restore to the industrious ryots, the sums which the various 
settlements of the country have collected from it; and that the circu¬ 
lation of revenue so derived, if not made beneficial by its confinement 
to circulation in the province from whence it may be drawn, should 
not in its consequence, become pernicious to it. 

190. I beg to apologize for this digression, but in observing the 
drafts on this treasury for the factories of Salem, Tinnevelly, and 
Bamnad, it cannot but be seen that the prosperity of those countries 
must be better established, from the more extensive circulation of cash 
within them than this, which, notwithstanding the value it now bears, 
must fall, if its numerous looms be not regularly and fully employed, 
and its internal commerce more sought after, and more firmly esta¬ 
blished. 
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Para. 5. Since the year 1801-2, these assessments have been the 
established standard of collection. Corrections and modifications have 
been introduced where it has been found necessary, and the present 
accounts and report are submitted, as the ultimate result on the survey 
arrangement^ and from which there does not appear the least necessity 
for deviating. 

6. The object of the survey being to equalize the land-rent through- 
cKut, it was necessary to refer to the mamool rents then existing. Their 
diversity, however, and the disproportion found between the recorded 
area of land, the quantity ascertained after measurement, rendered 
much consideration necessary before an average rate could be found to 
be so generally adopted to the country as to avoid (in the act of equaliz¬ 
ing individual assessments) the true extremes of rendering the total 
jumma of the country too high, or too low, compared with thafc of the 
preceding. 

7. The Andoor and Erode talooks were the first upon which the ex¬ 
periment was tried; and from them, were obtained the data upon which 
were founded the subsequent general assessment for the other districts. 
In these two talooks, the rents differ considerably from those obtaining 
in the remainder of the division ; the reason is, that, being the two first 
which were assessed, village by village, and field by field, the regularity 
which appears in the rents of the other districts, was impracticable 
with regard to them; for that regularity in the latter, was produced 
by the data obtained, and final arrangement resulting from the detailed 
assessment of Erode and Andoor. 


8. Previously to the survey, the different gradations of land was 
unlimited. Properly speaking, the gradation did not depend upon the 
land; capricious assessments were made upon the soil, and it frequently 
happened that the pecuniary circumstances of the owner, was the prin¬ 
cipal criterion by which his fiield was assessed. As an example of the 
diversity of rates obtaining, your Board will find in the Appendix, a 
statement of the former rates of assessments in nine villages of the An¬ 
door, and a similar number of the Erode talooks. The gradations will 
be observed in the village of Chadayampolliam, to amount to sixteen, 
in Talleanellore, to be only five. In Guttyaomoodram, of the latter 
talook, then in poonjee, are fifteen, and garden, two in number. I shall 
add but one more example in the instance of Sankarampolliam, which 
has twenty kinds of assessments. Had these classes of land been 
attended with an equitable progressive decrease of assessments, the 
rents of the ryot would have been tolerably moderate; but, as I have 
before remarked, the assessment paid by the owner gave rank to the 
soil in the scale of gradations, instead of the soil proving the standard 


of assessment- . n l 

9 This will be the better observable, on a reference to the first 
sort of land, where the same description paid 8 chackrums in Gutty- 
samoodram, and 3-5 only in Coomarayanoor. The same difference exists, 
moreorless, in the inferior sorts of land. Those whose farms were most 
highly assessed, were generally those who were thought best able to 
pay it. They iu return, imposed upon the Circar by concealing the real 
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extent; of those farms. This straggle between rapacity on one hand 
and fraud on the other, had totally confounded the real equitable as¬ 


sessment of the village. 

10. Experience, and the information of the ryots themselves, con¬ 
firmed the necessity of consolidating the different classes into a defini¬ 
tive number, which was fixed by the consent of the people themselves, 
in conjunction with the surveyors, at the following rates; vi25. 

For Poonjee . Twelve: 

For Gardens ... ... ... Four: 

For Nunjee . ... Four: 

which number was found to embrace all the descriptions of the lands of 
the division. In course of classifying the lands, the quantity recorded 
by the Curnum, diflfered, as may be supposed from the measurement 
now made. The mamool butta exceeded in double and triple propor¬ 
tions, the measured area. The various high rents produced by the Cur- 
nums therefore were not respected, for the buttas, mavoos, chays, &c., 
therein mentioned, prove less that the land actually possessed by the 
ryots, as it may be supposed that the adaptation of the mamool rent 
per butta, &c., upon the farms cultivated in 1209, would not answer on 
the same land. After measurement, it was next necessary to ascertain 
the proportion that should now fall on the land, and to equalize it with 
as great a degree of accuracy as possible. The proportion of the mamool 
rent upon the land thus ascertained to exceed the butta, was to be found 
not only in one*or two instances, but in the almost innumerable and 
capricious rates obtaining in every village. The detailed accounts, at 
length afforded the necessary data. By averaging the whole of the 
different rates, in different villages; by a further reference to the rents of 
the other talooks of the division, and to the actual produce, charges, cul¬ 
tivation, and the ryots share, the enclosed D, was found to be as correct 
and equitable a scale of assessment as could be adopted. 

11. The averaged mamool rate of the former measurement having 
been formed, a scale of the assessment, after rejecting fractions, was 
fixed upon as a standard; in order to judge of the proportionate remis¬ 
sion that ought to be made in consequence of the reduced area of the 
buttas, &o., after measurement. 

12. On adverting to the scale of assessment, D. the third column 
will show the averaged mamool rate per butta, alluded to. In column 
four, will be found the proportionate remission; and column five, the 
permanent rent as it now stands, on each field. 

13. After the formation of this scale, little farther labour was 
necessary. The quantity and quality of land being furnished from the 
Surveyors in the Distinct, the assessment was applied to each class of 
land, as it corresponded with the class in the scale. 

14. The next point was the comparative state and situation of 
the villages. 

15. It is evident that lands, though first, second, and so forth, in 
one village, cannot correspond invariably, with similar classes in other 
villages. Independently of this circumstance, local causes throw some 
villages of equal, or even superior quality of soil, into an inferior scale 
to others, either from their remoteness, which has an effect upon the 
scale of their produce, the unhealthiness of the climate, and the depre¬ 
dation of wild animals; besides various other impediments to agri- 
culture, which it is needless to enumemte. 
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IG. These considerations, held out the propriety of subdividing 
the villages, in reference to their relative prosperous circumstances and 
local advantages, into four kinds; and in order to form the distinction, 
it was fixed that the first sort of land, iu the second class of villages, 
should be assessed on a par with the second sort of land, in the , first 
description of villages, and the calculation so continued, until the rents 
of the four description of villages were equalized. 

17. The talooks also are affected in a similar degree, in respect 
to their remoteness and other causes; a further remission was granted 
on this account also, as will be observed on reference to the note at 
the foot of the scale. * 


18. In order to convey an idea of the effect which the operation 
of this scale of assessment has had upon the revenue, I have, in the 
statement E. instanced two villages. It bears example of the increase 
and decrease of the revenue by its introduction, and shows the remis¬ 
sions found necessary to be made. 

19. The village of Vellacanar will be observed to have had, by 
mamool accounts, 213J bullas of poonjee, for which at various rates, it 
paid a revenue of 920 Ohs. 3 fs. 2 a, per butta. By the survey, the 
quantity of the land was increased to 276 buttas, the whole of which 
was included; in five of the twelve gradations of land, as affixed by 
the ryot and Surveyors in conjunction. It will be recollected, that 
32 fanams per mamool butta was found to be the Jiighest poonjee 
when averaged upon a particular number of villages in Erode and 
Andoor with the progressive deduction of 2 fanams in every inferior 
class in succession. Upon this principle, the first sort of land contain¬ 
ing 100 buttas, at 32 fanams would have paid 820; the second sort, 
containing 87 buttas, and assessed at 2 fanams less than the first, viz., 80 
fanams, would have afforded 261; and progressively, until the total 
cultivated land-rent was reduced to 814 Chs. 4 fs. 0 a., by paying even 
according to the averaged mamool scale in D. but, by the general 
application of the scale of remission, the subtraction of 6 annas, 
reduced it still further to 511 Ohs. 7 fs. 0 a. 


20. Gardens, by mamool, formerly paid, not for the soil, but chiefly 
upon the productions cultivated in them; and, as I have mentioned be¬ 
fore, generally upon reference to the circumstances of the holder. It 
was difficult to obtain any criterion to fix the assessments upon them. 
By the correctest average that could be obtained from the gardens of 
Erode and Andoor, the highest assessment was found to be between 
eight and thirteen, and the lowest from about 1-8 to 5, containing 
chuckrums the butta. 

21. In the same manner as it had been applied to poonjee, the 
average mamool teerwa was adopted, as a scale of assessment for gar¬ 
dens, also in order to ascertain the possibility of its being generally 
fixed for all the districts, with the intention, should it be found that 
the increase of revenue was too great, to reduce it considerably. 

22. The mamool scale of assessment made it from 8 to 6-5, per 
butta; the average teerwa found, was 7-5-61, but as this rate of assess^ 
ment, though on reference to the former rent, was comparatively easy 
in the village of Vellacanar, would have fallen heavy on others, if 
generally adopted, it was necessary to reduce it still further, by remit¬ 
ting 30 fanams on tho first, 22 fanams on the second, and 20 fanams on 
the third class of garden ; as being a more equitable difference between 
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f the garden and poonjee rent. By this means, the permanent average 
rate is reduced from 7-5-6J, (the mamool teerwa) to 4-9, per butta. 

23. Such a reduction, would scarcely appear warranted, unless the 
following circumstances are adverted to. 

24. The Northeim Division contained 977 villages; the addition, 
by measurement, classification, and by calculating (for experiment) by 
the average mamool scale of assessment, but chiefly by the increase of 
assessment in nunjee, of which hereafter the gross bariz rose to chuck- 
rums, 515,326-3-10^, exceeding the bariz of the Fusly 1209, by chuck- 
rums, l,59,432-5-5|. This increase was by no means an object desired, 
as the consequence of the new assessment; it served only to point out 
the mode of equalizing and moderating the land-rent throughout the 
country, without incurring the danger of depreciating the revenue. 

25. While the reduction between the averaged rate 32, and the 
remission of 6 annas, &o., was prosecuting, the increased quantity of land 
brought into account, proved, in general, more than equivalent to the 
fall, by their remissions; so that the Circar, in lightening the land- 
rent of every ryot to much below its former rate, was gaining, by the 
greater quantity of land brought into account. 

26. While, owing to this circumstance, the gross bariz of some 
villages in one talook actually was made to exceed that of the preced- 

I yoar, it mattered little whether, by the operation of the remission, 
the revenue fell in* other villages, as in the instance of Vellaoanar; for 
so long as the total bariz of the talook, was found to maintain its level 
with that of the year before, there existed no ground for apprehension, 
that Government could suffer even a temporary loss of their usual re- 
^ ceipts, as I have more than once repeated. The object of the survey 
was not to occasion a rise of the revenue, farther than by the bene¬ 
ficial effects of its operation, at a future period. 

27. The village of Veerabandy, will show the reverse, by the 
adaptation of the same principle of assessment. It contained in the 
rnamool account, 198 buttas of poonjee, paying 508-6-5 at the 
average rate of 2-5-lOJ per butta; the measurement multiplied the 
number of buttas to 363, which composed eight different classes of soil, 
upon inspection. By calculating at the rate of 32 fanams for the first 
sort of soil, and 2 fanams less in the classes in succession, there occurred 
the very great increase of 444-5-11 upon the same land that was culti¬ 
vated in the preceding year. A remissiou was found necessary to be 
made, as would bring the gross revenue nearest to the level of the 
bariz of 1209. The very highest poonjee assessment now established, 
excepting Erode and Andoor, does exceed 20; the difference between 
that, and the mamool average rate, was remitted; being 6 annas, or 12 
fanams tor the first sort, 11 for the second, and in the successive remis¬ 
sion of I fanam, in every class. 

28. Still, there was a rise in the gross bariz of that village. But 

attributed, to the greater quantity of land in cultivation 
which had not paid its fair rent, or had been altogether a fraudulent 
tenure. 
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30. The foregoing examples attach chiefly to the poonjee; by 
which it is clear, that by the adoption of one uniform scale, there can 
be no loss i since the fall on the rents of one village may bo always 
expected to be counterbalanced by the additional acquisition of land in 
another. It may now be necessary to add a few words on the subject 
of nunjee assessment. The measurement and classiflcation took place 
at the same time, and in the same manner, as in the former. 

31. The naost considerable tract of land of the former, is situated 
under the water courses of the Myaer and Bhovany rivers, in the Talooks 
of Danaigun, Cottah, Satemungalum, Gopaulchetty Pollam, and Erode. 

32. On reference to the nunjee lands of Gopaulchetty Pollam, 
and of Erode, there appeared a very great disparity in the assessments. 
The average rate of the former, was 5f aunas only per goonty, or 3-6^ 
per cawney. In Erode, the same land paid 13^ annas per goonty, or 
3-2-13, per cawney. The reason assigned for this fraudulent difference 
were, that Gopaulchetty Pollam abounded with Bramins, the depend¬ 
ants of the late Government servants. As the uncertainty of money 
payments from the Circar was a plausible excuse, so they availed them¬ 
selves of it, in paying themselves inland at a low rent, which they un¬ 
derlet to the lower ryot. Their friends and relations were, in course, 
not forgotten in these misappropriations. 

33. Another reason assigned was, that the apprehension of pay* 
ing double rent, prevented their raising a second crop; and that they 
paid only in reference to a single one. There is however, little justice 
in the excuse. 

34. The nunjee lands of Erode were cultivated by the common 

class of ryots. They always rise two crops, in which that talook differs 
from Gopaulohotty Polliam. It borders on the Salem districts, where 
a speedy sale is effected of the produce. These advantages, of course 
tended to advance the Erode assessment. The Gopaulchetty Polliam 
nunjee, did not however, so far fall short of these advantages, as to be 
entitled to the very great indulgence in rent. The produce of a single 
Crop in the latter, was nearly equal, from the fertility, of the soil, to 
the double crops of Erode; and the superiority in quality, in a greater 
measure, counterbalanced any casual deficiency in quantity. It be¬ 
came necessary to assimilate the rents of the land of the two districts 
as much as possible; and they are fixed, as will be observed, in the 
scale of assessment, taking, in average of the five of the highest assessed 
villages of the Erode district, the mean highest rent per goonty will 
be found to be per cawney 11-6-6^. In reference to this and 

other local circumstances, the permanent rent for the first description 
of land, in the first class of the village of Erode, was fixed at 1-1, or 
10-6-4 per tawney, with a deduction of 1 and 2 annas for the class of 
land immediately below it, and a progressive decrease of one anna be¬ 
tween each of the remaining inferior gradations. 

35* The above paragraphs, will be more particularly explained by 
arefeTetnce to the scale of nunjee assessment, in Statement D. wh;&rein is 
comprehended a distinct account of every description of land, from the 
rent of the first description of soil of the most favoured village, to the 
worst class of the most inferior village. It may scarcely be necessary 
to remark, that the gradation of nunjee assessments must depend leas 
upon the quality of the soil, than upon the contiguity of its situation to 
the stream. By this statement, it will appear that the Gopaulchetty 
Polliam landsj are assessed on more oqual terms, with Erode; but as the 
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lugil assessment of the latter, arises mostly from its double- orop, the 
deduction of l-4th of the assessment is allowed, when the land of 
. Gopaulchetty Polliam beara but one orop, to be paid in full on raising 
a second. 

36. The rent of lands watered by tanks, were settled, in a simi¬ 
lar way. Eeferenqe was had to the quantity of water, and the period 
for which they would hold it on an average of seasons. The highest 
rent, per cawney, of such lands, has been fixed at 6-6-4; and the 
lowest at 4-11, as will be seen in Statement D. 

37. It is only necessai'y to make one remark farther; that what¬ 
ever the description of land may be, and whatever the assessment, one- 
third of that rent is demanded, when invested as pasture. 

38. The land-rent having been thus settled, the sournadyem, or 
money-rent, was the next object of attention. I have, on a former 
occasion, fully entered upon the subject. It will be necessary, there¬ 
fore, to say but a few words in addition to my address, under date the 
0th May 1805, m explanatiou of the mode in which this description of 
revenue was taxed, lb must be first premised, that they were divided 
into two classes; the one called Hyum or fixed sournadyem, which is 
not subject to much variation, such as the production of trees (the 
ground on which they staud not paying land-rent) the rent of the col¬ 
lections made of ginger, &c., in the bills; this is a solitary instance 
only in the talook of Coimbatore, and the jodiga, or quit-rent paid by 
bramius of Bramhadain enaum lands possessed by them. The second 
class of sournadyem is the taxes on bazaars, professions, &c., &c. For a 
more particular explanation, I beg to refer to my lettei’ of the 9th May, 
1805, with its references. 

4.1 *. mode adopted in classifying the bazaars, was similar to 

t lat observed, in the classing of the land. It would have been hard, 
and indeed oppressive, to have formed the assessment, by a scrutiny 
into the private profits on the extent of commerce in which the mer- 
c ants were concerned; and even were the attempt made, there was 
every probability that the inquisition, would have been defeated, by 
e reserve of those to whom it was directed. It would have been 
esirable to have made one single defined tax answer for every bazaar 
in e place; but it would have been at variance with the system of 
equa izatiou, which it was the intention to introduce; and certainly 
t a ower retail dealers, would have had considerable room for com- 
p amt, in being obliged to bear the unequal burden with their more 
substantial competitors. 

was, therefore, left to the merchants, in cow junction with 
the {Surveyors, to fix their own gradations of rank. This left them no 
room to complain ; and indeed the result was more advantageous to the 
revenue, for many who may, on scrutiny, have avoided coming forward 
would, from a pnneiple of vanity, assert their situations, rather than 
be pl^ed, m point of consequence, below their inferiors. The bazaars 
are therefore farmed into four distinct classes; the highest payintr 
tour chuckrums, and the lowest one, throughout the country. The re- 
m^nder of taxes on professions, houses, &c., is detailed in statement E. 

41. I trust, that in endeavouring to explain the foregoing mode 
ot survey and assessment, I may have been sufficiently clear. The 
account have been, as far as practicable, formed to avoid diffuseness: 
ana at the same time, to retain their simplicity and perspicuity, for the 
purpose of enabling your Board to observe, at one view, the innumer- 
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able and undefined mamool rents reduced to a collected state, by an 
average made upon those of two talooks. In the next instance, the 
reduction made upon that average, in consequence of the relative supe-. 
liority of the recorded quantity of land to the butta and gooly adopted 
as the standard, the progressive decrease made in the different classes 
of land; and finally, the further remissions granted to the villages and 
talooks, on consideration of their local and accidental inferiority. 

42. ^ By this simple mode of assessment, the equality throughout 
the division is general. No ryot can complain of his rents being un¬ 
justly higher, than those of his neighbour. The assessments are acknow¬ 
ledged to be equitable upon the different classes of grouud; and the 
only room for complaint must oi'iginate in the erroneously placing the 
land in a class superior to its quality; a mistake which ought to have 
been avoided by the ryots, who, in conjunction with the Surveyors, 
classed their own field; where others have been found, they have been 
immediately rectified, and ia all instances, to the advantage of the ryot. 

I am therefore confident in offering, that the arrangement, as it now 
stands, will be found to have been formed with a precision, which will 
obviate much future trouble. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, at Fort St. 
George; dated 24th July l80(>. 

Extract Report from Mr. Wallace, Principal Collector in Tanjoro 
and Trichinopoly; dated 15th June 1806. 

2. Although the Board is in possession of the general grounds on 
which the present settlement is formed, it will be still proper to re¬ 
capitulate briefly those grounds, as well as to offer, more at large, 
some remarks and observations regarding the result of them, in order 
that a just opinion may be formed of the nature and effect of the plan 
which has been adopted for the realization of the revenues of those 
districts, particularly of Tanj ore. 

3. I shall bring the settlement of Tanjore and Trichinopoly under 
the consideration of the Board separately, and I shall commenee with 
that of the former district. 

Tanjore. 

4. The nunjah lands of Tanjore have been assessed in the pre¬ 
sent year, in the following manner :— 

5. The average produce, per valey, of each village, in Pusly 
1210-11 and 12 has been taken at a medium standard produce for all 
the lands of each village, and the standard produce has been allotted 
on each cutta or field, of each village, by the general consent of all the 
Meerassadars of each village, where there was more than one land¬ 
holder, and where there was only one laud-holder in one village, the 
allotment on each field was made by himself. In some villages, at the 
eastern extremity of the Cauvery, in the Mayaveram district, where 
there was not any nunjah produce in Pusly 1212, owing to the entire 
failure of the river, the produce of one of the two subsequent years 
formed part of the average. 

6. The proportions of this medium produce liable to taxation, 
which forms the foundations of the land-revenue of. this province, wero 
allotted according to the plan submitted by my predecessor, in his re¬ 
port to the Board of 20th December 1803. 
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w. #. Itj varies from 50 to 60 per cent., of the standard gross produce, 
after deducting the usual aotundrums and mauniums ; and its variety 
j-j- 4.u^ which the different 



duce of the lands have been valued, are the results of the averaged 
prices which the grain of each particular district yielded to the Oircar, 
during the three last years of the Rajah^s administration, and the three 
first of that of the Company's. 

9. The foregoing plan has been adopted for the settlement of the 
revenues of the nunjah lands of 4,081 villages; the adoption of it, has 
been found impracticable in 595 villages, for reasons which will be 
hereafter explained. 

10. The extent of the nunjah land brought under cultivation in the 
4,081 villages above-mentioned, amounts to valies 72,653. The laud 
revenue arising from this extent of land, amounts to Tanjore Chuck- 
rums, 1,74,105 or star pagodas, 7,27,960. This amount divided on the 
lands assessed in this year, makes the average tax, per valey, 10 Ps. 
0 Fs. 66 C. or per Madras cawney, 1 S, Ps. 40 fs. 35 C. 

11. Before I proceed to remark on the degree of permanency 
which may be allowed to the assessment thus fixed, on a considerable 
portion of the nunjah lands; I shall state such further particulars re¬ 
garding the settlement of the land-revenues of Tanjore for the present 
Pusly, as are to be considered entirely of a temporary nature. 

12. The plan alluded to in the foregoing paragraphs, having for 
its principal object the establishment of a fixed land-tax, could not, at 
the season of the year when the settlement was commenced on, be in¬ 
troduced universally into the districts. As in the arrangement for 
fixing the jumma, the future welfare and happiness of the land-holders 
were particularly consulted, it was of importance that it should be 
received by them, not as the expedient of the day, but as a permanent 
measure calculated to ensure to them all the benefits arising from the 
fixation of a moderate defined land-tax, and from future increased 
industry in the cultivation of their lands, and in the disposal of the 
produce of them. 

13. It was further necessary to*the successful operation of the 
plan, that no restraint or compulsion should be used in introducing it; 
but that those who were not sensible of its advantages should be 

1 adoption by a practical comparison of the benefit 

1 eld forth, with those of plans adopted on former occasions, for the 
realization of the revenue, 

14. The circumstances under which the general plan could not 
be introduced into the nunjah lauds of Tanjore, are to be considered 
as arising from two causes; the one where the season had operated so 
reij unfavourably, as to counterbalance in the opinions of the land¬ 
holders, by Its present evil effects, the future advantages derivable 
from the plan .• the other, where the land-holders, notwithstanding 
timely rams and abundant freshes in the rivers, were either too indo¬ 
lent to profit by them, or influenced by a desire to have their lands 
assessed at a low rate; and thinking that this desire could be easily 

8ic in orig, accomplished by impoverishing their crops 

V , i j practice not at all novel in Tanjore) want 
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15. Between the unavoidable calamity of the one class, aS3 the 
wanton neglect or indolence of the other, it was just to make a wide 
distinction. 

16. Accordingly, where drought or inundation were known to 
have occurred, either the actual produce of the lands, or a correct 
estimate of the crops was taken, and the taxable proporbion thereof was 
calculated, and its value commuted, as in the lands where the land tax 
has been fixed. The settlement thus made was declared to be only 
temporary; and the inhabitants were instructed to consider it as an 
indulgence, which they were in no case to expect a repetition of. 

17. The situations where the season had the unfavourable effect 
here alluded to, are in the southern parts of the provinces. In the 
Talacaud and Munnargoody Talooks, 75 villages were overflowed at 
different periods, as well from the rivers as by heavy rains, so as in 
some places to reduce the crops below one quarter of the ordinaiy 
produce of these lands which are some of the lowest of the province^ 
which are situated close to the rivers, and which, besides, are so near 
to the sea as to feel the bad effects of heavy monsoon rains. 

18. The villages in Puttacottah, which suffered from the extreme 
drought, which man/ parts of the southward experienced daring last 
year, are at the southern extremity of Tanjore, on the borders of Sheva- 
gunga and Tondiman. These villages, situated on a high level, are en¬ 
tirely dependant on lakes for their onltivation ; and the want of heavy 
rains having left the lakes almost without water, the cultivation 
was not only reduced in extent, but the crops on the ground were quite 
impoverished. A few villages, likewise, on the high lands of Munnar- 
goody Trivady and Talacaud, suffered from the same cause. The total 
number that suffered from drought was 89, of which 74* are in Puttacot¬ 
tah, and 15, the remainder, in the other three talooks just mentionedi 

19. The number of villages, the nunjah lands of which, in conse¬ 
quence of the badness of the season, were thus temporarily taxed, are 
in number 164; their extent of nunjah land is 4,034 valies, and the 
amount of the assessment on them is Tanjore Chuckrums 46,670, or 
star pagodas 19,446. 

:i0. In those cases where the season was avowedly favourable, 
but where the land-holders insisted on rejecting the assessment aris¬ 
ing from the average produce and commutation price, without assign-* 
ing any sufficient reasons for their lands not being fully able to pay 
as much as lauds which had been under exactly similar ciroumatanoea, 
it appeared necessary that the land-holders should not have advantages 
superior to, or the same as were conferred on those, who, by paying 
proper attention to their cultivation, were enabled to accept the new 
mode of settlement, or who, disregarding any trifling temporary loss 
which it might occasion them, embraced with satisfaction, the future 
and permanent advantages which it held out. Were not some marked 
distinction thus made, the introduction of a permanent land-tax into the 
district would have been impossible; for none of the inhabitants would 
have acceded to the risk which the payment of fixed revenue readers 
indispensable, if they saw the full advantage a warum and price held 
out by the plan of settlement granted to those who insisted on the 
actual state of their crops as the basis of the settlement. 

21. Besides, great expenses have been incurred by the Uovern- 
ment to secure to the district where these villages, in particular, are 
situated, the full effect of good seasons; and very large tuccavie ad- 
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"V^bDlSQS liiwl boon ms-do to tbo land-boldors. In consocjuonco of tlioso 
measures, the Meerassadars had full and sufficient supplies of water, 
as well as ample means for profiting thereby. 

22. Notwithstanding these advantages, the inhabitants of 695 

villages alleged that the crops on their 
See para. . lands Were, in the present year, unequal to 

the proposed assessment, and disregarding the permanent advantages 
held out to them, they preferred a settlement calculated on the actual 
state of their crops. 

23. Had it been practicable to have fixed the assessment previ¬ 
ously to the commencement of the cultivation, these objections would, 
of course, have been disregarded; indeed they could not have been 
urged* Bat as it appeared that the crops in these villages did not, from 
the indolence or wanton neglect of the inhabitants, promise to yield crops 
so large as the medium produce gave, it became necessary to make a 
temporary arrangement, which, while it would secure the land-holders 
from all loss, should still show the people at large, that the superior 
benefits of the new mode of assessment would be granted only to those 
who would likewise take the risk of seasons on themselves. 

24. A reduction of the uutaxable portion of the ascertained or 
estimated produce appeared best calculated to attain this end; accord¬ 
ingly, the warum of the inhabitants of the villages under consideration, 
was reduced 10 per cent, lower than that which was allowed in the 
settlement of the other villages in the same district, where the gene¬ 
ral plan had been received ; and the remainder of the ascertained or 
actual produce was commuted, as in the other villages of the district. 

26. The number of villages in which this temporary settlement 
was made, I have before remarked, amounts to 595; the extent of 
nunjah lands in them is 10,959 valies, and the amount of the iumma 
1,69,182 Chus. or 70,492 S. Ps. 

26. The whole extent of nunjah land thus brought under cultiva¬ 
tion within the year was 83,612 valies, and the amount of the fixed and 
temporary assessments thereon is 19,16,287 Chus. or 7,98,453 S. Ps. 
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27. The other principal head of revenue is punjah, payable on 
the high lands of the province. Under this head, I shall class all lands 
not yielding paddy; they are as follows ;— 

1. Nunjah land cultivated with dry grain, called vail punjah. 

2. Baugayut, or garden land, formerly called sournadyem; the 
two former are watered from the rivers by picotahs, or from 
wells and tanks. 


3. Punjah land, particularly called teddul punjah^ being the 
highest land in the country, and dependent entirely on the 
falling rains, 

4. Topes. 

28. W^here nunjah land was temporarily brought under punjah 
cultivation, on account of the want of water in thex rivers, it became 
necessary, of course, to form a temporary assessment on it, On a con¬ 
sideration of all circumstances, it was calculated that these lands gener¬ 
ally could bear one-half of the assessment on lands of the same descrip¬ 
tion, in the same village, but which were cultivated with nunjah or pad¬ 
dy crops, which were more abundant and valuable than those of dry * 
gram. This was the general principle adopted for these lands ; but 
where, after due enquiry, it appeared that the assessment thus given 
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was too high, or too low, the necessary augmentation or reduction of 
it was made. 

29. There were 2^878 valies of vail punjah land brought this 
year under cultivation, the total amount of the assessment on it is 
23,007 Chus. or 9,516 S. Ps. 

30. The baugayut land has been assessed, not with reference to 
the articles with which it was actually cultivated; but on a considera- 
tion of the different degrees of fertility which it possesses, and which 
it would have shown under ordinary cultivation, with wet or dry grain. 
Accordingly nunjah land, which had been converted into baugayut 
has been charged with the average nunjah assessment of the village in, 
which it may be situated. Where lands under baugayut cultivation 
are watered by picottahs, or wells, they have been assessed according 
to their different degrees of fertility, arising as well from the nature 
of the soil, as the manner in which they are watered, and where, 
as in some few instances, the baugayut productions are cultivated on 
the high teddul punjah lands dependant solely on the rains, they have 
been assessed with reference to the soil only, the same as all other 
teddul punjah lands. 

31. The extent of land brought under baugayut cultivation 
amounts to 2,029 valies, and the assessment thereon yields a total 
of 25,713 Chus. or 10,713 S. Ps. . 

32; The teddul punjah land, dependent wholly on rains, has 
been assessed entirely with reference to the degree of fertility which 
the soil possesses, ascertained by classification, and by reference to 
the produce of former years. 

33. The extent of teddul punjah land brought under cultivation 
in this year is valies 29,478, and the assessment thereon yields a total 
of 1,43,010 Chus. or 59,587 S, Ps. 

34. The tope tax, as levied according to the number and nature 
of the trees composing each tope, has been abolished, and the land on 
which the topes are situated, has been assessed according to its fertility, 
and with referenpe to the same class of teddul punjah land under 
grain cultivation; the extent of tope land is 1,025 valies, and the 
assessment thereon 4,467 Chus. or 1,861, S. Ps. 

35. In fixing the assessment on all the different descriptions of 
land brought under the general head of punjah, the taxable proportion 
of the produce has been taken at two-fifths, and the value thereof has 
been calculated on an average of the prices of the different sorts of 
punjah grain in the last three years. 

36. The total extent of punjah land brought under cultivation, 
is 35,412 valies, and the assessment thereon yields a total of 196,199 
Chus. or 81,749 S. Ps. 

37. The total extent of nunjah and punjah land brought under 
cultivation in tho present year is 1,19,024 valies, and the total amount 
of the land-revenue arising therefrom is Chucs. 21,12,387, or star 
pagodas 8,80,203./ 

38. Por the details of the foregoing general results, as they 
affect the divisions and talooks of Tan jore, I beg leave to refer to tha 
statement. No. 3. 

39. Before entering on the few remaining heads, under which 
the revenues hot arising directly from the lands, are classed; I shall 
proceed to oiler such remarks regarding the arrangements which have 
been adopted for the realization of the land-revonues^ as appear to me 
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^necossary to enable the Board to judge how far the establishment of a Extracts frwn 
defined, moderate, and fixed land-tax, has been attained in the present ^on 

settlement* Surveys and 

40. The general plan for the assessment of nunjah lands was Assessmenta., 
detailed at considerable length in the propositions which I had the 

honor of submitting to the Board, under date the 8th September last. principal 
The instructions of Government and the Board, on the subject of war- Collector in 
rum, and the mode of taxing garden and tope land, I had the honor of 
receiving in a letter from the Board under date the 3rd of January last, ^StiTjune^* 
and the approval of my propositions of the 8th September was com- 1806. 
municated to me with reference to the instructions just mentioned on 
the point of warrum, &c., on the 16th of January. 

41. Thus the instructions of Government and the Board, on the 
subject of warrum, and my propositions regarding the average medium 
produce of the lands, and the valuation to be set on the taxable propor¬ 
tion thereof, from the basis of a settlement, which has for its chief ob¬ 
ject the establishment of a fixed land-tax. 

42. Out of the whole number of nunjah villages, 4,676 containing 
an extent of nuujah land of 83,612 valies, brought under cultivation in 
the present year, it has been found practicable to introduce the plan in 
question into 4,081 villages, and to extend it to 72,653 valies of land, 
being 83^^ cent, of the whole arable nunjah land, cultivated and 
uncuitivaced, in Tanjore. 

43. From the badness of the season, it was found impracticable 
to establish the plan in 232 villages, containing 5,573 valies, being 
6^ per cent, of the total nunjah land of the district; and in 363 villages, 
containing 5,385 valies, being 6^^ per cent, of total nunjah land, the 
plan could not be introduced, from the neglect of the Merassadars, 
without exciting a repugnance to it, which, at the season of the year 
when the settlement was commenced on, it would have been improper 
to give room for, and which general policy rendered it necessary, in 
every point of view, to avoid. The temporary settlements which have 
been effected in the two last cases, making together an exception of 

cent, of the whole nunjah lands of the districts, have been 
explained in paragraphs 16 and 34. 

44. The Board will have observed, that the plan in question has 
been first applied to the lands of each village in general. The assess¬ 
ment payable on each kutlai has been left to the joint determination of 
all the Merassadars of each village, who doubtless aj’e best acquainted 
with their different degrees of fertility ; the amount, thus allotted as 
the tax payable on each field, is entered in a register signed by the 
Meerassadars and Gurnums of each village, and deposited in the division 
Cutcheny as well as in the villages. 

45. Where a Merassadar holds one or more kutlais in one village, 
the extent of each kutlai, and the tax on it, are inserted in the Pottah 
which has been granted to him ; where a Merassadar holds only a por¬ 
tion of a kutlai, or portions in several kutlais, the proportion of the 
tax on such kutlai or kutlais is allotted on its portion or portions, and 
the amount thereof, with the extent of such portion, is insetted in the 
individual Pottah. Every meerassadar in Tanjore has been furnished 
with a separate Pottah for the land held by him in each village; 
and e^h Pottah is regularly stamped, numbered, and registered. For 

Information of the Board, I transmit a translation of the registers 
of kutlais, proprietors and teerwas, in one village. 
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46. 


I have much pleasure in stating to the Board, that the plan 


^Bkli'aotsfKom 

(WlooTo«,1n for ---- „„ „u. UUU,U. 

Surveys aud lands has been received, with marked satisfaction, by the land-holders 
sseasments. of the very large portion of Tanjore into which it has been intro- 


the establishment of a fixed land-tax on the nunjah 


duced. 


' Lefctor from i^6gard the ground on which the medium produce 

_ Principal ot their lands has been taken, as a just and moderate standard of 
Taliw^eand f®*’‘'‘hty > the proportion of this produce, which forms their un- 

Triohiuopoljr, share, is extremely favourable to them: and the rates at which 

ISfch June Government right in that produce has been commuted, are univer- 
, 1806. sally allowed to be as low as they ought to be. The arrangement hav¬ 

ing boen calculated for each village on actual facts, both in regard to 
produce and price, and not on theoretical statements, has secured, as 
far as was practicable, the impossibility of the tax on the lauds being 
oppressive, and the degree of permanent benefit which the plan offers 
•to enterprize and industry; indeed, the reddy acceptance of it, even in 
cases where its immediate effects were not so advantageous as could 
have been wished. 

47. 


Measures are taking for the extension in the ensuing Fusly, 
of the plan of settlement above described, to the 595 villages, which, 
for reasons before-mentioned, have had a temporary jumma assessed 
on their lands in the present Fusly. 

48. In regard to the punjah lands, although a classification of them 
has taken place, which in some instances has been attended to iu the 
present settlement, I still think that a more correct survey of them by 
persons specifically nominated for that purpose, will be necessary pre¬ 
viously to the tax on each field of this description being declared. 
Fixed measures have accordingly been taken for a revisal of the late 
classification of the punjah lands, which, as their extent is comparatively 
inconsiderable, can be completed fully in about three months. 

49. It is likewise my intention, that an immediate examination 
shall be made into the details of the allotment on each kutlai by the 
Meerassadars, of the teerwa arising from the pi'eseut plan of fixed 
assessment. This examination I propose establishing, not with a view 
to any alteration of the ground-work of the plan which has been 
adopted; but entirely with a view to remedy any defects or inequali¬ 
ties which may have occurred in the detailed application of it. 

50. After this examination has been concluded for the nunjah 
lands, and the revisal of the classification and assessment of the punjah 
land has been finished, both of which can be effected before the close 
of the year, the object of establishing a tax on each field of Tanjore 
will, I think, be satisfactorily obtained, and its permanency secured, 
as far as practicable. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Eevenue at Port St. George, the 

18th Sept. 1896. 


To the Subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, 

You will be pleased to commence on the settlement of the revenues 
of your respective divisions without delay, and on the following 
grounds: 
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Nunjah. 

Par. 1.—You will first take the produce of each village iu Pusly 
1210-11 and 12, and ascertained therefrom^ the average produce per 
valey; this average you will consider as the medium standard produce 
of the village. 

2. l^e average produce per valey, you will apply to all the lands 
at present under cultivation in each village; and the produce thus 
given, you will consider as the ground-work of the settlement of the 
present year. 

8. Prom the total produce thus calculated, yon will dedtidt the 
sotundrnms, and mauniums, as in the last yearns settlement. 

4. The rates of wariim will be determined according to the pdnchel 
of each village; the particular warum alloted to each paiichel in each 
talook is stated in the accompanying enclosure, No. 1, to which jo'vk 
will pay strict attention. 

5. The commutation rates at which the Government share is tor 
be calculated, are mentioned in the inclosed paper, No. 2, for each 
talook. They are taken on a medium of the prices of six years ; the 
three last of the Rajah^a management, and the three first of that of 
the Company. 
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6. The Government share of the average produce of a village 
being thus commuted, the whole demands upon each village will ber 
ascertained; the object then will be to fix the proportion of the’ total 
demand payable for each field or kutlai. This can best be done, by the 
body of tile Meerassadars of each village themselves, as they alone can 
ha^ve a perfect knowledge of the degrees of fertility which di&rent parts 
of their lands possess. 

7. It will therefore be expedient, that when the total demand on 
a village is fixed, the Tehsildars assemble all the Meerassadars, and the 
Curnum of such village; and that after due consideration by them, the 
tax payable for each kutlai be fixed. This arrangement can take 
place, after the settlement of the demands on each village of a taloofc 
is* oorapletedi 


8. In the event of any disputes arising among the Meerassadla^s of 
a village, as to the amount to be paid for each kutlai, the point in dis¬ 
pute is to be referred to the Tehsildar, who shall immediately call on the 
parti^ in dispute to nominate, each, two Meerassadars of the neighbour¬ 
ing villages, and one conjointly, who shall form a punjayet for settling 
the assessment on the land, relative to which the dispute may avis6.> 

9. The amount payable for each kutlai in a village, must;' when* 
ooneluded, be registered in the village by the Curnum, in the talook 
Gutcherries, and in the division Cutcherries. 

10. When the total and proportionate assessment are thus ascer¬ 
tained, the amount payable by each individual Meerassadar can readily 
be fixed. When cad^an Pottahs, prepared in the talook Cutcherries 
by the; Garnum of each vilia^, and which must be sent to you for the 
purpose of being stamped with your names, must be issued to each 
Meerassadar. 


Bauoatbt Lands. 

H r The principle hitherto observed, of assessing baugayet lands 
^cording to the articles produced on them, is to be entirely done away 
in the present rent ; and these lands are to be taxed solely with 1 
i^eference to the various . degrees of fertility which they possess. If 
therefore, any portion of the nunjah lands of a vill^e have been recently 

[yoL._ll.] 5JJ 
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brought under garden cultivation, such land will be assessed as nun- 
jah, on the general ground laid down in the preceding paragraphs. In 
the event of lands hitherto classed as baugayet or sournadyom, 
having not been cultivated within the last five years with punjah, you 
will, in such cases, regard them as punjah lands, and assess them as 
such, according to their different degrees of fertility, according to the 
principles hereafter laid down. Under this arrangement, the head of 
baugayet will be henceforward discontinued in the accounts. 

Punjab Lands. 

12. The accounts of classification of the punjah lands already re¬ 
ceived in your Cntcherries, together with the accounts of the produce 
thereof, in 1210-11 and 12, will be your guide in assessing these lands. 

You will be pleased to observe, as a further principle, that S-Sths 
of the produce of these lands, ought to be considered as the right of 
the Meerassadar or cultivator, and the commutation of the remaining 
2-5th8, should form the tax on them; both to be calculated after deduct¬ 
ing the sotundrums, as in last year. 

13. In commuting the Government share in these lands, you will 
be pleased to observe, the prices of the different sorts of punjah grain 
set down in the enclosure. No. 3, which have been ascertained by the 
average price ciiri’ent, received from different parts of the province, in 
the three preceding years. 

14. The defining the tax on each kutlai, or field of punjah lands; 
the registering thereof in villages by the Curnums, and in the talook 
and division Cntcherries; and the issue of individual Pottabs, are all to 
bo conducted in the same manner as has been directed for the nunjah 
lands. 

15. It will be necessary that the fixed sotundrums and mauni- 
ums be deducted as well in nunjah as in punjah, previously to the cal¬ 
culation of the tax; but a portion of these deductions, equal to 3 per 
cent, of the gross produce adopted as the basis of the settlement, must 
be consolidated with the rent, and accordingly apportioned on the 

tax on each field, in order to defray the 
oha Maunmms Pit- charges mentioned in die margin,* and 

^ which the Circar will hereafter take upon 


himself to discharge. 

16. The tax levied last year on topes was taken according to the 
number of fruit-bearing trees in each village. That mode must in the 
present settlement be modified, by fixing a moderate tax on the.lands 
occupied by topes; all assessment on single trees, and on all trees of 

the kind mentioned in the margin, being 
Limes, guavos, oranges, oa- abolished, in establishing the tax on tope 
thoo-iack, pamplemoce. ^ou will be guided by the infornT- 

tion you may acquire regarding the nature of the trees planted on it, 
or the fitness of the land for cultivation with other produce besides trees. 

17. In regard to the periods at which the kists are to be paid, I 
enclose a statement shewing the proportion of the total rent which may, 
I think, be paid in each month. It is desirable to give the Meerassadara 
every possible indulgence, so as to allow them a fair market for their 
grain; but the regular and easy collection of the revenues, as well as the 
attention necessary to be given by the Meerassadara to the cultivation of 
their lands, renders it expedient that the whole of the kists should be 
paid in by June. The periods mentioned in the enclosed statement 
Trill, I think, embrace the objects of the Meerassadara and of the Circar 
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in this particular point, and you will therefore be pleased to arrange 
the kists according thereto. Any prolongation of the payments of the 
kists, which may appear absolutely necessary, can at all times be grant¬ 
ed, by a specific application for that purpose. 

18. You will observe, that a principal object in the mode of set¬ 
tlement now proposed, is, the establishment of a moderate defined tax 
on the land under cultivation, and the ascertaining with precision the 
amount payable on each field, and by each individual Merassadar. 
These objects will, I trust, be satisfactorily attained by you, under the 
instructions which have in the foregoing paragraphs been laid down for 
your guidance. Should you deem any farther information on points 
connected with the rents, necessary; I shall expect that you will, with¬ 
out reserve, address me regarding them. 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Your most obdient servant, 

(Signed) J. WALLACE, 
Prmcipal Collr, of Tanjore and THchinopoly. 
(A true copy.) 


Trichinopoly, 
22nd Jan. 1806. 


To the Subordinate Collectors of Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, 

Par. 1. In assessing the punjah lands in the present year, you 
have been directed to take the average produce of Fusly 1210,1211 and 
1214, of each class of soils in each village, and to apply that average, to 
the whole extent of land of each class brought under cultivation. It 
appears, that in some villages during one or more of the years in 
question, proportions of the land, forming a distinct class of the lands 
of the village, have not been cultivated; for instance, in the village 
of Combaconum the land classed as shevul, was not cultivated in 1211. 
When cases of this kind occur, it will be necessary for you to ascertain 
by inquiry, what the produce of that class of land in the village, 
regarding which difficulty arises, has generally been ; and, according 
to the judgment which you may in consequence form, you will arrange 
the assessment on that class. 

2. In lands distinguished hitherto by the appellation of taddul 
punjah lands, it would appear that there is a considerable portion of 
garden land watered by wells, tanks, or from rivers, by picotaha. Ac¬ 
cording to the instructions formerly sent to you, these lands should 
be classed as punjah lands, a name which is strictly applicable only 
to lands watered by the falling rains; I think, therefore, that it will 
be necessary to make some distinction between tbe former and the 
latter lands in the settlement, and accounts of the present Pusly ; you 
will consequently be pleased to bring all garden lands included in the 
taddul punjah lands, but watered by tanks, wells, or rivers, under the 
head of punjah terrum nunjah, and assess them at double the average 
of the taddul punjah teerva of the village in which they may be situated. 
The foregoing is laid down, as a general rule for your guidance : 
wherever you may find it necessary to deviate from it, you will deem 
yourselves authorized to make such modifications, as you shall be 
satisfied will be proper. 

3. I believe that the instructions contained in this letter, and in 
those addressed to you under date the 22nd ultimo, will be found suffici¬ 
ent to enable you to proceed in the rent, without difficulty. I could 
wish you further to understand, that the rules which I have laid down 
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for your guidance, are considered by me, as generally applicable to Tan¬ 
jore ) and, as uniformity of plan in the management of that province is 
most desirable, I could wish those rules to be deviated from as lifctle as 
possible; in cases, however, ^here you think the welfare of the inhabi¬ 
tants, or the interests of Government, will be materially consulted by a 
departure from the strict letter of the rules laid down for you, or where 
local circumstances may render it necessary, you will consider yourselves 
authorized to modify the inferior details of the rent, in such a manner as 
to you may appear proper; in all such oases, giving me the earliest 
possible notice of your having done so, and not delaying such notifica¬ 
tion an til the conclusion of the settlement. 

4. The average pun jah prices to be observed in farming the settle¬ 
ments on the pun jah lands, are forwarded herewith. 

I have the honor to be. Gentlemen, 

Tour most obedient servant, 

Trichinopoly, > (Signed) JOHN WALLACE, 

3rd February 1806. J Principal Collr, of Tanjore and Trtcfiinopoly* 

(A true copy.) 


To the Subordinate Collector in the Manargoody Division 
of Tan jore. 


Letter from 
Mr. Wallace 
I to the Stib- 
orditiate Col¬ 
lector of 
Manargoody, 
6th Feb. 1806. 



Sir, 

Par. 1. 1 have just received your letter of the 4th instant. The 
Sournadyem lands alluded to by you, are what yield baugayut, or 
garden produce; and as such, are not to bo taxed according^ to Ihd 
value of the article proposed, but according to the fertility and meand 
of irrigation possessed by the land. With this view, in the second 
paragraph of my letter of the 3rd, you were directed to assume double 
the average taddul pun jah teerva of each village, as the rate which 
these lands in each village can, generally speaking, bearbut which 
you were instructed tp modify, by increasing or diminishing that rate, 
in such proportion, as on investigation should appear necessary. 

2, In regard to the cootally cultivation, it should, I think, be 
classed as pun jah and taxed as such. 

I have the honour, &c*, 

Trichinopoly, } (Signed); JOHN WALLACE, 

5th February 1806. J Principal Collr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 

The Subordinate Collectors will> as far as may be practicable, at¬ 
tend to the following rules regarding tauladdy lands in the formation 
of the settlement. 

Istu When there are lands yielding modelady and tauladdy nunjah 
crop> such lands: will of course bear an assessment in the present rent, 
in proportion to their produce. 

2ad. When there are nunjah lands yielding one nunjah and one 
punjah crop, and additional assessment for the latter crop is to be 
levied: on them, eqnal to? one half of the nnnjahi teerva. 

3xd. In nunjah) lands, the accounts of tho standard prodnco of 
which, in the Fuslies 1210-11 and 12, shew a tauladdy nunjah pro* 
duce> but which have not yielded two nunjah, but one nunjah and one 
punjah crop in the present year, no additional assessment is to be 
levied for the punjah crop, but the produce, according to the accounts) 
is to be taken. 
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4th. In mel punjah lands, yielding a doiMe punjah crop, it will 
be proper that an aBsessmeut equal to double the amount of the tax 
ordered to be levied on the viel punjah lands (which was, in general 
terms, one-half of the average nunjah teerva of the village) be as¬ 
sumed as the teerva. 

5th. Where nunjah, or viel punjah lands have been, for the first 
time in the present year, cultivated with a tauladdy crop, the teerva 
on such lands to be augmented in proportion to the augmentation of 
the produce. 

fith. Where nunjah or viel punjah lands have formerly been cul¬ 
tivated with tauladdy crops, but in the present year have yielded, or will 
yield only one crop, such lauds will be assessed as bearing only one crop. 

7th. Where teddul punjah, or punjah tarumh nunjah lands, have 
yielded two crops in Fusliea 1210-11 and 14, the produce, of course, 
will have been inserted in the accounts; and such lands, if cultivated 
in the present year, with two crops, will be assessed accordingly; but if 
not cultivated with tauladdy crops in the present year, they will be 
assessed as only yielding one crop. 

8th, The above are given as rules to be generally observed, bub 
which the Subordinate Collectors are allowed to modify, where parti¬ 
cular circumstances may render a modification necessary. 

Trichinopoly, \ (Signed) JOHN WALLACE, 

) Principal Oollr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
(A true copy.) 


8th February 1806. 


To the Subordinate Collector in the Mayaverum division of 
Tanjore-—Combaoonum. 

Sir, 


In reply to your letter of the 12th, just received, I have to acquaint 
you, that in such of the villages in your division as have not yielded 
any produce in Fuslies 1210-11 and 12, you will form the settlement 
with reference to the present state of the crops, and the produce of 
former years. 

^ 2. The inhabitants of the Keertimaun Panchal appear to me to 
be justified in their objection to the general standard produce which 
you had been directed to assume for your division, as the work on that 
Panchal, which was executed for the relief of the very extensive cultiva- 
tion dependent on the Nautum Vaickol, has doubtless been detrimental 
to them. It will be proper, therefore, that you should, in the present 
settlement of those villages, adopt such grounds regarding the grain 
standard, as you may think just. It will be likewise proper that you 
should consider the expediency and justice of augmenting the warum 
the Keertimaun Panchal, in remuneration to the Merassadars, for 
the losses they have sustained by the work above alluded to. 

3. In any other villages of your division, to which, from partieu- 
iarly unfavourable circumstances, the general grain standard may not 
b© strictly applicable in the present year, you will consider yourself 
authorized to make such modifications as you shall be satisfied are 
necessary. Confiding in your judgment, and in your attention, as well 
to the welfare of the inhabitants as the public interests, I feel no hesi¬ 
tation in committing to you the discretionary power above-mentioned. 

I have the honour, &c>, 

.. , \ (Signed) JOHN WALLACE, 

14tb February 1806. j Principal Collr. (>f Tanjore and Trichinopoly , 
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To the Subordinate Collectors in Tanjore. 

Gentlemen, 

Par, 1, It has occurred to me, that in the settlement of your 
respective divisions, the accounts of the measurement of the lands 
lately received, may, unless some instructions on the subject are given 
for general observance, lead of an increase to the teerva on the lands. 
I have, therefore, laid down the following rules, which you will observe 
in the villages not yet settled; and which, should you be aware of any 
considerable increase in the jumma occasioned by the late measure¬ 
ment, in any of the villages already settled, you will apply to them 
previously to your closing your jummabundies. 

2. In some instances, by the re-measurement, in whole or in part, 
of a village, the extent of the lands will have been apparently in¬ 
creased, although the whole of the produce of the lands have been 
inserted in the accounts; and the increase will have been caused 
merely by the mode of measurement. In such cases, it would be ob¬ 
viously unjust to apply the averaged standard produce to the excess 
of lands which appear in the accounts, and to commute that amount 
for the purpose of adding it to the jumma. For example; the extent 
of land in a village, according to the accounts of former Pushes, is 
10 valies; the averaged standard produce 200 cullums per valey; or, 
for the whole village, 2,000 cullums, in the accounts of re-measure- 
ment; it would appear that there are 12 valies in the villages, 2,000 
cullums divided on which give 166 culls. 8 m. per valey, which is the 
rate that should be taken in the settlement. 

3. But from what I have observed in some instances, I am appre¬ 
hensive that the Mahratta accountants may have drawn out the vil¬ 
lage accounts in a different manner; for instance, that they have taken 
200 cullums for the 12 valies, thereby increasing the standard grain 
amount of the village to 2,400 culls, being 400 more than the average, 
according to the real produce has been. 

4. In cases, therefore, where there is an increase of the lands by 
re-measurement, and where you shall feel satisfied that this increase 
is caused only by the mode of re-measurement (which by the rod, must 
always vary somewhat) and that the produce of the lands in Fusly 
1210-11 and 12, has not been kept out of the accounts; you will 
divide the whole standard produce given by the three years revenue 
on all the land, which, according to the late accounts of re-measure¬ 
ment and cultivation, are under tillage, as in the example given in the 
second paragraph. 

5. The same reasoning which applies to an increase in the lands 
by re-measurement, when the whole of the produce has been brought 
to account, will be also applicable where a decrease in the extent of lands 
appears by re-measurement. In the former case, the extent being in¬ 
creased, the average per valey will be diminished; in the latter case, the 
extent being increased, the average per valey will be increased; but the 
whole produce of the lauds being brought into the accounts, the standard 
grain produce for all the lands will not be affected by the re-measure¬ 
ment; and the village, consequently, will pay the same as if no alter¬ 
ation in the extent of its lands, took place in the accounts. 

6. In some cases the Mahratta accountants have, I am appre¬ 
hensive, included for the whole lands of a village, an increase or decrease 
proportionate to the increase or decrease of only part of its lands on 
re-measurement; the orders for re-measurement, only directed one-third 
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ol a village to be re-measured, for the purpose of ascertaining, in a 
general way, the correctness of the accounts which had previously been 
got, of the extent of the lands; the increase or decrease found in this 
portion, should not be applied to the whole of the village lands, as, 
in cases where any great difference was observed, the whole village 
should have been measured, and its real extent ascertained as nearly as 
possible. 

7. The foregoing remarks apply to the nunjah lands; an attention 
to the rules which they have given rise to, may not be generally 
necessary in the punjah lands, as the measurement of the latter is not 
liable to the variation almost inseparable from the measurement of-the 
former; and the punjah cultivation is not confined to particular spots, 
as the nunjah cultivations is. It is therefore concluded that the increase 
in the extent of punjah lands, or re-measurement, is real, and not 
fictitious; and consequently you will consider it as such, unless it shall 
appear to you on full proof that the increase has been occasioned mere¬ 
ly by the mode of measurement, in which case a reduction in the 
jumma should of course be made. 

I have the honour, &c., 

oo . Tanjore, ^ (Signed) JOHN WALLACE, 

23rd February 1806. J Princijpal Oollr. of Tanjore and THchinopoly. 
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To the Subordinate Collectors in Taniore. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. Enclosed I send two forms of registers, which must be 
kept as well in your respective Cutcherries as in those of the Tehsildars, 
and in each village by the Curnum. 

2 The form No. 1, is merely an abstract of the Pottahs to be issued 
to each individual, showing the detail of the settlement as affecting 
each individual m particular, as well as the whole village in general. 

2, is meant to show the proportion which each 
nunjah kutlai m each village bears of the whole nunjah jumma, now 
nzed for each village, as settled among themselves by the Meeras- 
sadars; it is the intention that this register should form a document 
whereon to ground the future settlement of the nunjah lands, it answer- 

purpose of a registered classification of the 
soil. Ihis register is confined to the nunjah lands brought under cul¬ 
tivation this year. The dry lauds of every description in each village. 
It IS ray intention to have regularly surveyed, classed, and the assess^ 
meat on them faxed, as soon as the business of the settlement of the 
present year is completed, at which period also, a teerva can be set 
on the principle of the present year's settlement on the nunjah lands, 
which for the last four years have been uncultivated; which teerva 
will be paid on them whenever circumstances may admit of their beinff 
brought under cultivation. ° 

• ^7®*' that you have taken steps for issuing Pottahs to each 

individual Meerassadar, at the earliest possible period. This is a mea¬ 
sure which will best establish in the minds of the people the advan¬ 
tages which they individually and generally will derive from the estab- 
lishment of a defined money rent for their respective lands. A form of 
tne rottah which I have issued, I transmife herewith for your guidance. 

I have the honour, &c., 

^ ^ (Signed) JOHN WALLACE, 
Principal Oollr. of Tanjore and Trichinopoly. 
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To the Sabordinate Collector in the Mayaveram Division of Tanjore. 

Do. do do do Manargoody Division do do. 

Sir, 

Para. 1. As in some cases the obstinacy of the inhabitants, and 
in others their ill-fortune, may render it impracticable to establish the 
rent of the current Pusly, on the basis stated in my letter of 22iid Ja¬ 
nuary ; and as to force the measure on the inhabitants, must in all cases 
be avoided; I have deemed it proper to communicate to you the follow¬ 
ing instructions for all such cases of difficulty, aware, that although the 
rent is far advanced, the settlement of villages, where opposition may 
have been made, is deferred until that of those, where no difficulty 
have been experienced, has been concluded. 

2* The difficulties to the entire establishment of the rent on the 
pi’oposed grounds, may arise—Ist, from obstinacy, without the plea 
of inability.—2ndly, from inability, arising from negligence, wilful or 
otherwise, iu the cultivation.—Srdly, from inability, arising from cala¬ 
mities incidental to agriculture, which could not have been either fore¬ 
seen or prevented. 

8. Between the last and two first supposed cases, every distinc¬ 
tion which there is between unavoidable ill-fortune and premeditated 
mischief, or unaccounted for objections, to a plan calculated for the ge¬ 
neral good, should be observed in the rent. The former is liable, in the 
present instance especially, to every proper indulgence; the two latter, 
in a manner equally special to justice, without indulgence. 

4. The adoption of the settlement is now so far advanced, that we 
may safely, I think, conclude that its basis is satisfactory to the inha¬ 
bitants in general; they regard the advantages conferred on them by 
it, not as confined to the present year, but has permanently settled, 
as far as permanency is consistent with the possibility of great fluctu¬ 
ation in the seasons; aud they, on the other hand, seem to understand 
very well that the advantages which they derive are granted to them 
in consideration of their taking on themselves the risk of trifling and 
casual fluctuations of season, unattended by any marked or great 
calamity. They feel that the advantage is reciprocal to themselves, 

and to Government. .... 

6. In the two first cases which I proposed, and particularly in 
the first, reciprocity is not looked for; the Meerassadars are desirous 
that all the advantage should be on their side; they wish either for 
an aumanie division of the crops, which would throw the revenue of 
Government at their discretion, or to make a settlement in which they 
shall derive every possible advantage, without any one possible risk. 
The security of the revenue; the establishment of a uniform regular 
mode of management, as well as justice to those who have taken 
moderate risk and cousiderable advantages together, demand that 
views of the kind should be defeated; for this purpose, you will be 

pleased to observe the following instructions. 

fl I think, that in the first case, viz., where the Meerassadars object 
to the proposed plan of settlement, although it appears that their grain 
produce in the present year is nearly 10 or 15 per cent., what the 
averaged produce of the three years adopted in the plan of settlement 
amounts to, the actual and past selling price of gram certainly higher 
than the commutation price, and an increase probably in the warum; 
in this case, I would recommend your adopting, without hesitation, a 
dmsion of the crops, allowing to the Meerassadars a warum of 40 per 
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"feeiiti. on the produce of their lands, and charging them with all the 
expenses of a rigid aumanie management of their villages; they to be 
in all times, held I’esponsible to produce the Government share, or to 
pay the current selling price thereof* 

7* In cases where the produce of the present year may, from 
negligence, have been so far reduced, from 15 to 20 per cent, below 
the nunjah produce, as to cause an inability on the part of the Meeraa- 
sadars to accede to the average produce in their lands, a reduction of 
their warum equal to 10 per cent, should be made in the actual or 
estimated produce of their lands, and then a settlement formed with 
them on the basis of actual or estimated produce, and the commuta¬ 
tion prices adopted for the district in which villages thus circum¬ 
stanced may be situated, should be made with the Meerassadars. 

8r Where the calamities of drought or inundation she'll? on full 
and sufficient proof, appear to have fallen, it will be proper to ascertain 
the produce of the lauds in the present year, and to establish on them 
a temporary rent, formed on the produce accounts and the warum, and 
commutation rates, allotted to the districts where the temporary plan 
may be necessary. 

• £ carrying the above arrangements into execution, you will 

inform the inhabitants that they are entirely temporary, and you will 
assure them, that they are not to expect (in the two first cases) any 
future departure from the plan of management which has been adopted, 
except on the very best grounds, it being the intention that the amount 
assessable on each field shall be clearly defined and made known before 
the season of cultivation; anjJ that the person asserting a meerassee 
right in it, will be chargeable with such amount, whenever the land 
may be brought under cultivation, without adverting to its produce* 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

^ . Your obedient servant, 

litter I (Signed) JOHN WALLACE, 

ilth March 1806. J Principal Oollr. ofTanjore and Trichinopoly, 


Extract of Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, at Port St. .George, 

SOth October 1806. 


Extract of Letter from the Collector in the Northern Division of 
Arcot; dated 18 th October 1806. 

Government, and of'the ryot, has boeo 
settled nearly in the following proportion:_ J - 

In pnnjah.Oovonuaent cent. 

innnnjah... ... 46|4 53 ^ 

In nunjah watered from wells 38 J , ... , gg 1 a 

Gardens . ... 25 ... *]* 76^^ 

1 ■ the'establis'hed fees, in 

kind to the village sibbendy, &c., the expenses incident to cultivation 
and the remamder goes to the support of himself and family. ' 

n. V, selling price of grain, in ten moderate years, is 

the r^ by which the Government share of the produce has been com¬ 
muted for a money rent, as particularized in Statement Np. 2. 

i.,;! been divided into three classes, 

and each village has been included in one or other of these classes, 
CVon.ll.] 
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according to its distance from, or contiguity to, market towns, and 
consequent difficulty or facility of its grain meeting with a sale. 

19. The same proportion of marah, or fees in kind, which has 
prevailed for a long period back in each village, has been admitted in 
the present assessment, with the exception of the marah of monigara 
and Ournums of villages, which was assumed by my predecessor. In 
the Chittoor assumed Pollams, however, it is still continued; and it 
may become the subject of a future letter, whether it would be expe¬ 
dient to restore the marah in the. other districts, or grant some compen¬ 
sation in money to those who have been deprived of it. Statement, 
No. 3, explains the proportion of marah in each district, 

20. It is now necessary to point out the proportion which the 
present rate of assessment (Fusly 1215) bears to the assessment estab¬ 
lished by my predecessor in Pusly 1213. With this view is drawn 
out the accompanying Statement No. 4. It is here assumed, for the 
sake of comparing the rates of assessment, that the extent of cultiva¬ 
tion in the two years was the same ; that is, the account of cultivation 
for Fusly 1215, is adopted for the two Fuslies. This statement results 
from a comparison on each field; that is, the number of goontahs, or 
cawnies, which the Curnums reported each filed to contain in Fusly 
1213, and the assessment it then bore, are contrasted with actual 
extent according to measurement, and the amount of rent fixed, by 
inspection of the quality of the soil. 

21. Where fields were cultivated in Fusly 1215, which were 
waste in 1213, the Curnums accounts of measurement, and the average 
rent of the whole of the lands in the village, which was the rent fixed 
by my predecessor for waste lands, are taken to compare with Fusly 
1215. 

22. It appears that the average rent of nunjah and punjah lands 
was higher in Fusly 1213 than in 1215, bub that the garden lands bear 
a heavier assessment in the latter, than in the former year ; that not¬ 
withstanding the decrease in the rent of assessment in 1215, there is 
a net increase, in the same reputed extent of land, of star pagodas 
7,162-32-23 in 1215, above 1213, in consequence of lands to the value 
of star pagodas 32,332-24-12, (according to the present rate of assess¬ 
ment) being brought to light by measurement, which were not regis¬ 
tered by the Curnums in Fusly 1213. 

23. It may be objected, however, to this mode of comparison, that 
though the lands now brought forward by measurement were not 
registered by the Curnums, the ryots were yet in the actual possession, 
and enjoyed the produce of them; whilst, in forming the average of 
Fusly 1213, they are not considered as belouging to them. 

24. I have therefore, drawn out another Statement, No. 5, in 
which the number of unregistered cawnies, discovered by measure¬ 
ment, are added to the number of cawnies acknowledged by the Cur- 
nums in Fusly 1213. To the aggregate of those two numbers, is 
applied the aggregate amount rent of Fusly 1213; and the average is 
deducted therefrom. 

25. This causes the average assessment in most talooks to be 
somewhat higher in Fusly 1215; but I do not conceive that it falls 
heavier on the country, as it bears a better proportion to the value of 
each man^s land than that of 1213, and is, on the whole, therefore, 
more regular and equal. 
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26. Ifc is nevertheless by no means improbable, that many lands 
have been over-rated in quality; but all such inequalities shall, if possi¬ 
ble, be corrected in the course of this year. 

27. On the subject of the survey, it is only requisite to add fur¬ 
ther, that the expense of it has been very considerably exceeded by the 
amount of rent of the concealed lands which it has brought to light. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 
23rd July 1804. 
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Extract Letter from the Collector of Zilla, Chingleput; dated 12th 

July 1804, 

Although my state of health has not permitted me to report to the 
Board on several subjects which require to be brought under their con¬ 
sideration, I am desirous, as theFusly year has expired, of communicat¬ 
ing to them the result in abstract of the survey of the district of 
Sativaid, and the introduction of individual rents into that district; 
hoping that the Board will be satisfied with the abstract till such period 
as it may be in my power to detail the principles of the survey, and 
of the rent. 

The Board are in the knowledge that the district of Sativaid was 
under aumanie in the last year, a mode of management which although 
in general inadvisable, became expedient for that district, where the 
poverty of the people was extreme, and their want of confidence 
great; evils which required to be remedied previously to introducing 
money rents among them. An immediate and early division of the 
crop to the full extent of their mamool warum secured their confidence, 
while a patient explanation of the principles which I intended to 
establish for the Fusly which has expired, secured their concurrence 
in the plan I had formed for establishing a defined system of rent, 
founded on the basis of individual interest. 


Inconsequence of the foregoing arrangements, and the completion 
of the survey, land to the following extent was, at the commencement 
of the season, voluntarily taken in farm by the cultivators, and held 
under . 2,100 Pottahs. 


Nunjah .. 

Punjab Cawnies 
Garden land do 


8,409 

7,056 

92 


Cawnies. 


. .. 15,557. 

It will occur to the Board, that although the moderate value which 
may be supposed to be set on the land, and the nature of the settle¬ 
ment, may require that the rents of all laud actually engaged for, 
should be paid, that it is not advisable, at least on the first introduc¬ 
tion of this system while the resources of the people are contracted, to 
insist on the strict performance of their engagements. In conformity 
to a previous promise, therefore, that no man should pay for land he 
had not cultivated, I compared, after the season of cultivation had pass¬ 
ed, the account of land originally occupied, with the account of land 
actually cultivated; and finding that in consequence of the river 
which runs by Peddapollam not coming down, that the finest villages 
had been deprived of their usual supply of water, and that no exertions 
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of mdustiy had been wanting where other deficiencies of cultivation 
had occurred ; the following deductions were in consequence made : 

Nunjah Cawniea... ... ... . 1,117 

Purijah do . I'gGO 

Garden land do ... . 13 

. * *-- M90 

On the other hand, in some villages where the inhabitants found 
the season would permit of an extended occupation of laud, they engag¬ 
ed for the following additional number of cawnies — 

Nunjah . 357 

Punjab . 444 

Garden land . 8 

-r— 809 

which makes the difference between the quantity of land engaged for at 
the beginning of the season, and that actually cultivated. 

Cawnies. 

Nunjah . 760 

Punjab . 906 

Garden land . 5 

- 1,671 

The value of the land originally farmed being cawnies 15,557, 
stands valued on the books of the survey at the 

sum of. .Star pagodas 14,781 5 70 

and the value of the difference between the land 
engaged for, and the quantity cultivated, being 
cawnies 1^671, was, by the same valuation ... 1,238 10 8 


Leaving the jumma of the land-revenue of Pusly 

1213 at the sum of. Star pagodas 13,642 41 62 

The comparison of the jumma above stated, with 
the aumanie collections of last year, will stand 
as follows 

The collections on account of Fusly 
1212 in that year, and in the subse¬ 
quent year, was..Star pagodas 10,920 22 20 

Deduct road duties not collected 
under the present regulations 905 30 73 


Remains Land Revenue . 10,014 37 27 

which, deducted from the jumma of Fusly 1218, as 
above stated, leaves an increase of...Star pagodas 3,528 4 35 

Being 35^^ per cent. 

If the preceding result shall prove satisfactory to the Board, I have 
much pleasure in assuring them it has been satisfactory to the people 
also; for having invited representations from those who might ex¬ 
perience any difficulty from an inequality of assessment, or other 
cause, I only received one complaint, and that from a ryot who had taken 
6 cawnies of land, but whose only pair of bullocks dying at the season 
of cultivation, had rendered him unable tp fulfil ids agreement; while 
the readiness and puuctuality with which the amount of the jumma 
has been realized, is^ I hope^ evidence of their c^bility to pay it. 
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fjMmas ^11.]' thk subvby of the ceded districts. 

l^tract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, at Fort St. George; 
the 24t]i August 1807. 


Principal Collector of Ceded Districts to Board of Revenue, on the Sur¬ 
vey of that couutry; dated 30th November 1806, &c., &o. 

Gentlemen, 

Para. 1. The Survey of the Ceded districts being now completed, 
it becomes iny duty to report to the Board the manner in which it has 
been conducted; the result of it, in exhibiting the extent and assess¬ 
ment of all the various descriptions of land in the country, whether 
cultivated or waste; and the expense with which it has been attended, 
from its beginning to its conclusion. 

2. It was begun in June 1802, by four gomastahs of my Outcher- 
ry, who were at that time, the only persons in the Ceded districts who 
understood land measuring. It proceeded very slowly at first, from 
the want of hands ; but several of the inhabitants being instructed 
every month, the number of Surveyors, by the end of the year amount¬ 
ed to fifty, and was in the course of the following one, augmented to a 
hundred. The Surveyors were at first formed into parties of six, but 
afterwards of ten, to each of which a head Surveyor or Inspector was 
appointed. With the exception of hills and rocks, all land, of whatever 
kind, was measured. All roads, sites of towns and villages, beds of 
tanks and rivers, wastes and jungles, were included in the survey. 
Ancient wastes were usually measured in extensive lots to be subdivided 
hereafter, aS they may be occupied ; but when it could be conveniently 
done, they were also frequently divided into fields of the ordinary size. 
As all fields that have ever been cultivated have names, they were dis¬ 
tinguished in the survey registers by these names, and also, by a particu¬ 
lar number, affixed to each, in the order in which it was measured. 
The Surveyors used everywhere the same standard measure, a chain of 
thirty-three feet; forty of which, made an acroi They were paid by 
the acre at such a rate as it was supposed would enable them, with 
diligence, to earn about six pagodas monthly. They were encouraged 
to be expeditious, by the hope of gain; and deterred, at the same time, 
from being inaccurate through haste, by the fear of dismission; for no 
false measurement beyond ten per cent, in dry land, and five per cent, 
in wet, whether proceeding from negligence, from haste or design, was 
ever excused; and the frequent instances of loss of employment in 
this account, that occurred during the early part of the survey, soon 
rendered the Surveyors so cautious, that their measurement was after¬ 
wards in general sufliciently correct. The vacancies that were con¬ 
tinually happening among them from dismission, and more frequently 
from sickness, were at all times easily filled up from among a number 
of persons who always attended them, with a view of being instructed 
and employed; but these persons, on being appointed, were, in order to 
guard against partiality, sent to the party of a head Surveyor, different 
from that by whom they had been reported as qualified. 

3. The head Surveyors, or Inspectors, examined the measurement 
of the Surveyors placed under their cWrge. They were paid by the month. 
To have paid them by the acre, would have defeated the end of their 
appointment, by preventing them from exatnihing, carefully and deli¬ 
berately, the operations of the under Surveyors. But to guard against 
remissness, and to leave them at the same time sufficient leisure for 
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investigation^ they were required to measure monthly one-tenth of the 
quantity of land fixed for a Surveyor. They were not permitted to make 
this measurement all at once, in the course of a few days ; but were 
obliged to make it gradually and uniformly, throughout the month, by 
taking a few fields every day. The whole of the Inspectors were fre¬ 
quently removed from one party to another, because by remaining too 
long with one party, they were apt to entertain partialities and enmi¬ 
ties, and to pass over the false measurement of some Surveyors, while 
they exaggerated the trifling errors of others ; and for these causes, 
many Inspectors were at different times dismissed. Both Inspectors 
and Surveyors were at first allowed a share of the produce of all extra 
collections, and unauthorized enaums, which they brought to light; 
but as they often earned more in this way, than by the survey, and 
with less labour, it was soon found that the survey was impeded by 
these investigations, and it therefore became necessary to confine 
them to the single object of measuring the land. 

4. The Surveyors were followed by assessors, two of whom were 
allotted for the assessment of the land measured by each party of ten 
Surveyors. The assessor, on arriving in a village, went over the laud 
with the Potail, Curnum and ryots, and arranged it in different classes, 
according to its quality. In all villages, the laud, both wet and dry, 
had from ancient custom been divided into 1st, 2nd, and 3rd sorts, 
agreeably to their supposed respective produce; but these divisions not 
being sufliciently minute for a permanent assessment, the classes of wet 
land in a village, were often increased to five or six, and those of dry, 
to eight or ten. The classification was made rather by the Potail, Cur¬ 
num and ryots than by the assessor; for he adopted their opinion, un¬ 
less he saw evident cause to believe that it was wrong, when a refer¬ 
ence was made to the head ryots of any of the neighbouring villages, 
who fixed the class to which the land in dispute should belong. The qua¬ 
lity of the land, where all other circumstances were equal, determin¬ 
ed its class; but allowance was made for distance from the village, 
and every other incident by which the expense of cultivation was 
augmented. The ryots were directed to be careful in classing the land, 
as the whole of any one class would be assessed at the same rate; but 
they were not told what that rate would be, because it was apprehend¬ 
ed that they would be induced by such information, to enter a great 
deal of the better sort of land in the inferior classes. It was discovered, 
however, after a trial of a few months, that by following this mode, 
the Potails and ryots, not seeing immediately the effects of classificatiou 
were not sufficiently impressed with its importance, and sometimes by 
entering too much land in the higher classes, and sometimes in the 
lower, the assessment of some villages became more than they could pos¬ 
sibly pay, and that of others, much less than they had ever paid before. 
To obviate this mischiefs, the lands were both classed and assessed, at 
the same time, by which means, the ryots perceiving at once the effect 
of classification in raising or lowering their own individual rents, felt 
the necessity of making it with care. After this principle was adopted, 
the classification was in general sufl&ciently accurate, except that, in 
some instances the land of Potails, Curnums, and a few head ryots, were 
inserted in too low a class. These, irregularities, however, were usu¬ 
ally corrected, either on the spot by the assessor, with the advice of 
the ryots of the adjacent villages, or afterwards, by persons appointed 
to revise bis assessment. 
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5. As the assessors did not always rectify fraudulent classifica¬ 
tion, but sometimes remained ignorant of it, from negligence, or conniv¬ 
ed at it, from bribery; and as it was impossible to ensure from so many 
individuals, a punctual observance of the same method of proceeding, 
it was thought advisable, for the sake of preserving uniformity, and of 
checking abases, to appoint five head assessors selected from the most 
intelligent of the ordinary assessors. Each head assessor had four ordi¬ 
nary ones, under him ; his business was to review their classification 
and assessmenr., and to correct them, when wrong. He looked particu¬ 
larly to the classification of the lands of such persons, as he suspected 
might have been favoured by the assessors; and where he was con¬ 
vinced, both from his own opinion and that of the principal ryots of the 
neighbouring villages, that partiality had been shown, he transferred 
such lands tio higher classes; and in the same manner, when he found 
that the lands of any ryots were clasiaed too high, he removed them 
to their proper classes. If he saw no occasion for changing land 
from One class to another, he examined whether whole classes were 
not assessed too high or low, and raised or depressed them to differ¬ 
ent rales, wherever it appeared that an alteration was necessary ; but 
he was not permitted to make any alterations in the accounts of the 
ordinary assessor : such alterations; as he thought requisite were enter¬ 
ed in those accounts, in columns left for the purpose; so at that whpn the 
Settlement came to be finally made in the Collector’s Cutcherry, all altera¬ 
tions might be seen, and the reasons examined, upon which they were 
grounded. As a,a interval of one or two months usua,!!/elapsed be¬ 
tween the investigation of the ordinary assessor, and that of the head 
One, there was full time for every ryot to ascertain, whether his own 
land was properly classed; and if he thought that it was not, he had 
an Opportunity of stating his objections to him on his arrival in the 
village; and as the ryots of all the neighbouring villages were as¬ 
sembled, the head assessor, by means of arbitrators from among them, 
easily determined all complaints of this nature. 

dependence could have been placed on the judg¬ 
ment and impartialify of the head assessors, nothing more would have 
fixing tha assessment than tio have adopted their es- 
ima es ; but as these estimates were sometimes incorrect, and as they 
won a have been still more so, had the assessors been relieved from 
tne tear of a future examination, the whole of the classification and 
assessme^ underwent a complete investigation in the Collector’s Cut- 
cherry. On^thls occasion, All the Potails, Curnums, and principal ryots 
of every vill^e in the district to be settled, were assembled at the 
Outcherry. The business was begun by fixing the sum which was to 
^ the total revenue of the district. This was usually effected by the 

Sc^?"uuaer fW ^ comparing the collections Lder the native 
£ H f i Company’s Gcyerrimeiat from its commencement. 

and head assessors, and the opinfS 
whhl^ adontinJ^^ nil ahd, after a . due consideration of the 

SS'6f^thi£hsf^W - thought would he the fair assess- 

mene 6f the district, m its present state, or what the inhabitants 

native dlpvernnient! ^uld have 
e?bv^hVcofw «8ual standard. The amount fix- 

per oenl. lower 

ment, proceedingfrr^ the assessors; for lij is the .nature , of assess- 
I ® districts, ahd taking each 
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field at; its supposed average produce, to make the aggrega _ 
greater than what can be easily realized. After fixing a certain sum for 
the districts, it next remained to determine what share of this sum, was 
to be imposed on each village. Had the detailed assessment been per¬ 
fectly correct, it might have been done at once, by an uniform remi 87 
sion of 5 or 10 per cent, to every field ; but as this was always objected 
to by many of the inhabitants, who thought their lands were not so 
favourably assessed as those of their neighbours, either in the same or 
other villages, it therefore became necessary to examine again the 
assessment of every village : such villages as claimed more than the 
average remission, were investigated by the principal ryots of other 
villages; and each claim was admitted either fully, or with such modi¬ 
fication as both parties agreed upon. The extra remission thus granted 
to one set of villages, was to bo deducted from another; and it was 
effected in the same manner, by employing the ryots of other villages. 
After settling what proportion of the whole remission was to be allow¬ 
ed to each village, it still was necessary to ascertain whether, or not 
any alteration was requisite in the classification of lands. In some 
villages where none appeared to be necessary, and frhere no objections 
were made, the classification of the head assessor was confirmed, and 
the rent of each class, and consequently of each field, determined at 
once, by lowering their assessment by the rate of remission granted to 
the village. In those villages where complaints were made of the classi¬ 
fication the objections were examined; and if they were allowed to 
be just by ryots not interested in the matter, the necessary alterations 
were made. Complaints of whole classes being rated too high, or too 
low where much more frequent than those of particular fields being 
entered in a wrong class ; becaase each ryot, knowing the produce of 
his own and his neighboui-’s lands, took care to see, where their 
qualities were equal, that his own were not placed m a Ingher class 
by the assessors; but be was not so anxious about the rate at 
which the class was assessed, as he considered, that whatever it was, 
it would be as favourable to him as to others. Where some classes 
were rated too high, or too low, it was usually owing to the Potail 
and Curnnm of the village contriving to make the assessor nnder-rate 
the class which contained most of their ojn Und, and overrate some 
other one, composed principally of the land of tha inferior ryots. But 
as the Collector’s Cutcheriy always inquired minutoly into the assess¬ 
ment of the lands of the leading men in eaC-h village, and as the whole 
district was present at the discussion, and 7 

another from obtaining an advantage in which he did not himself 
share, no fraudulent assessment of any conseqaence could possibly be 

conceale classification and assessment of the l^d having under¬ 
gone three several investigations, by the assessor, head assessor, and 
Collector’s Cutcherry; and all objections having been heard, and tidnut- 
ted when well founded, nothing remained but to ascertain and ^ 
the rent of every field. This was an easy operation; for as each class 
of land had been already rated according to its quality, it was oniy to 
calculate the number of acres in the field by 2 , 3 or 4 fanams, as rtie 

l‘s tJerl arithTTetol p?ocess,?t ^as perlmLd; b£pP|^a hiredC 
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astahs from the Outcherry; and when they had made out two copies 
of the register of fields, one for the Collector, and the other for the 
Tehsildar, the Survey of the district; was closed for the time. It 
still, however, remained to ascertain by experiment, whether the 
assessment might nob be too high in some cases. In the course of 
collecting the first yearns survey rent, a list was made of such fields 
as were asserted by the cultivators to be overrated. Their rent was, 
at the end of the year, again examined in the presence of the principal 
inhabitants, and either lowered, or confirmed, as circumstances ap¬ 
peared to require. This was the last operation of the survey; and it 
usually occasioned a reduction of from one-half, to one and a half 
per cent, on the assessment. The equivalent might easily have been 
made up from lauds which had been under-rated, for the assessment 
was as often below as above the proper point; but it was thought bet¬ 
ter, in this case, to make no altemtious, lest it should weaken the 
confidence with which it was wished to impress the inhabitants in the 
permanency of the survey rent. The final correction above-mentioned 
has been made in all the districts which were settled by the survey 
rent in 1215; but in those districts where the survey rent was not 
established till 1216, and in those where it will not be introduced till 
1217, the correction cannot be effected until 1217 in the one case, or 
until 1218 in the other. It will occasion a decrease of about ten 
thousand (10,000) pagodas, in the total assessment of the land in¬ 
serted in the statement. The mode of measuring and assessing the 
land has been explained at so much length, that it can hardly be 
necessary to say more upon the subject; but should any further 
information be required, it will bo more easily gathered from the ac¬ 
companying copies (Nos. 1, 2,3 and 4,) of instructions to Surveyors and 
assessors, than from any description whatever. 

8 . The accompanying statement. No. 5> contains an abstract of 
every thing that seems to be necessary in an agricultural survey. It 
shows the population, the number of cattle and sheep, and the extent 
and value of all land, cultivated and waste, and though unavoidably 
somewhat long, it is so plain that it may be easily understood from the 
slightest inspection; and I shall, therefore, have occasion to make only 
a few remarks upon the principal heads. 


9. When I transmitted to the Board, on the 24th August 1802, 
an abstract of the population of the country, I was convinced that it 
was greatly under-i*ated ; bat I took no immediate measures to ascer¬ 
tain tbe fact; because I was aware that the inhabitants at that time, 
would have suspected that the inquiry was instituted merely with the 
view of introducing a general capitation tax, and would have endea¬ 
voured as much as possible, to suppress information. Bart as I knew that 
whatever apprehensions they might formerly have entertained on this 
point, had been dispelled by the abolition of many old taxes within the 
last four or five years, and by the limitation of the land rent by the sur¬ 
vey, 1 thought the couolusiou of the survey, a proper time for obtaining 
a more ^curate account of the population than had hitherto been done. 
Instructions were therefore circulated in August last, to make out new 
returns of the number of inhabitants in every village, founded, as far as 
it might be practicable, upon actual muster, except in the case of those 
castes who seclude their women from public view. The returns were 
prepared by the Curnnms of the different villages, assisted by the Po- 
tails, from muster whore that mode could be adopted : and where it could 
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not, as among lyTusaulmen, as well as several castes o£ Hindoos, from tbe 
infoi*mation of t]ie heads of families, or their neighbours, The paper, No. 
7, has been drawn up from these returns, and probably exhibits as accu¬ 
rate a statement of the population of an extensive province, as can iu 
general be procured in any other part of the world. The total number 
of inhabitants is 1,917,376, which is 689,263 naore than the return of 
1802; a part of this excess, perhaps one-fourth, arises from the increase 
of population during a period of five years of tranquillity, a small part 
is also owing to the return of inhabitants who had emigrated under 
the Nizamis Government; but the remainder must be attributed to the 
falsity of the former returns. There is every reason to believe that the 
tot^ is rather below than above the actual population, for the number 
of females ought to be greater. It is according to the statement, one- 
tenth less than that of males; but if the same proportions exist here as 
in Europe, the difference cannot be more than one in a hundred; and the 
whole number of inhabitants would, upon this principle, be 2,014,294. It 
should, however^ be observed, that it is a general opinion among the in¬ 
habitants that the number of males is actually always one-tenth greater 
than that of females. I was at first inclined to believe, that the dif¬ 
ference might have arisen from the seclusion of females; but it is not 
particularly great among those castes who follow this practice, but ex¬ 
tends to every caste, and every district. I examined the details of several 
villages in different parts of the country, and though iu one village 
the females were more numerous than the males, and in a few others, 
nearly equal in number to them; yet the average result was the same 
as in whole districts. The coincidence of so many unconnected accounts 
is certainly a strong argument in favour of the popular notion, of 
males being one-tenth more numerous than females. 

10. Accounts were also taken in the course of the last Fusly of 
the number of cattle and sheep in the country, but they cannot be 
expected to be so accurate, as those of the population ; not only because 
the owners are averse to giving true reports, but because herds and 
flocks move frequently from one part of the country to another for the 
sake of pasture, and many herds are almost wild; and their numbers 
must therefore be taken, upon the word of their keepers. After mak¬ 
ing allowance however, for these obstacles, the actual does not, I 
imagine, exceed the estimated numbers of cattle and sheep above one- 
tenth, or at most one-eighth. The number of black cattle is 1,198,613; 
and that of buffaloes, 493,906; although a considerable proportion of 
both perished during the severe droughts of 1212 and 1213, the stock 
of both has increased within the last five years. 

11. The number of sheep, according to the returns, is 1,147,492, 
and of goats 694,633. The actual number of both is probably one-eighth 
more, because from their being kept chiefly in the fields or jungle and 
from the owners having a superstitious prejudice against their being 
counted by others, or even by themselves, it is more difficult to obtain 
correct statements of sheep and goats than of black cattle and buffaloes, 

12. The quantity of Circar land in cultivation, according to the 
survey is 3,203,859 acres; of which the assessment or fixed rent is star 
pagodas 17,08,115; and the quit and extra rent star pagoda^ 1,44,840; 
in all, star pagodas 18,52,955. (No. 5.) The cultivation in the state¬ 
ment, is not that of any ouje year, but of several; that of each district is 
entered for the year in which its survey was made from 1213 to 1^16, s 
but as the best cultivated districts were first surveyed, and afterwards 
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those in ^yhioh tho greatest incjfe^^o has taken place, the total may be 
considered, as the average cultivation of ordinary years. It is exceeded 
only by the cultivation of Fusly 121|5. The various products from which 
the land; rent is drawn, an,d the proportiojis of each, are shown in the. 
statement No. 8. It was made out in 1211, since which period, the.pro-, 
portions of some of the more valuable articles, as indigo and sugar, have 
greatly augmented. Indigo, to the value of star pagodas 1,05,000 paid 
duty in 1215 ; and it is supposed that the export to the Carnatic, for 
which no duty was paid, was equal to star pagodas 20,000. The quantity 
would have been nearly doubled in 1216, had not the. crops been 
destroyed by the drought. The coarse sugar, or jaggery, manufactui-ed 
in 1216, was double the quantity of any preceding year. The increase 
of these articles, is occasioned by the addition of an extra land>rent, 
amounting to twice or three times the ordinary rate, to which all land 
employed ia their culture was subjected ; and this increase is likely, to 
go on progressively, as the demand for them is great. Cotton, one of 
the chief productaof the Ceded districts, has not increased in a similar 
degree, because the demand for it is not greater than usual, and because, 
from its being a common article of cultivation, and never having 
paid more than, the ordinary land rent, it has obtained up advantage, 
from the equalization of rent by the survey. Its estimated produce 
in Fusly 1215, is shown in the statement No. 9, which waa lastyear 
transmitted to the Board of trade. This produce is not likely to 
morease, in a great rate thaa the general cultivation of the country, 
because cotton is hardly more profitable than grain to the ryots. 
But should any considerable supply be required for the. Company's 
investment, the rise in the price which must in consequence, take place, 
w^l occasion a greater quantity.to be grown upon the land now occu¬ 
pied. The augmentation, however, will not be so great as might be 
expected, because it will be limited by the more substantial; ryots 
being unable to raise cotton, without a succession of other, crops, and 
from the poorer ryots seldom being, able to raise it at all. This does 
not proceed from any particular difficulty or expense . attending the 
cultivation, but from the necessity of raising,in the first place, grain 
for themselves, and straw for their, cattle; and from their rarely, 
after providing these articles, having the,mea,os of raisiug.any thing 
else ; so that not one-fifth of the cotton lan^ now, in cultivation is 
employed in rearing the article. 

13. The waste land is the great source from, which an additional 
supply of cotton may be obtained:; but. this,can only be effected, by 
lowering the present assessment. A reduction of 25: per cent, would, in 
the course of ten or fifteen yeara, bring, into curtivation from a million 
to a million and a quarter of acres; and cotton could be grown to any 
extent that could possibly be required. The price , would rise at first, 
by the purchase for the investment, but it would fall again to the ordi¬ 
nary standard, whenever the inoreased produce bore the same proportions 
to the inoreased demand^ as the present produce to the.present demand. 
The time which might b© required for the price to fa|l, would depend 
upon the quantity of cotton which might be wanted for the investment, 
bat it could hardly exceed eight or ten years, because more additional 
cotton might be raised mthin the period, than the investment could 
demand. The waste which has been in cultivation within the last 
twenty yepxs, amounta,to . 2,133>.363 acres.; and, that wiuchhas either 
not been cultivated within that time, or never, amounts to 4,1219,953 
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acres, making in all above six million of acres, of which about ono- 
sixth is fit for cotton. 

14. The total enaum land in the Ceded districts, contains 
2,599,747 acres, of which the estimated rent is star pagodas 12,35,458; 
of six-tenths (r%) of the whole is waste. The land held by Bramins 

Ceded Dia- ^^oder the denomination of Dhirmadey (Statement No. 6) is chiefly cul- 
<adcts to the tivated by ryots, who seldom pay the enaumdar more than a fourth or 
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In many villages, these enaums are divided among 
the ryots, who allow the enaumdar only a small quit-rent, and regard 
the rest as their own, from long possession. The enaums of Potails and 
Curnums amount to 64,701,138 acres, of which, the estimated rent is 
star pagodas 3,02,587-21-33; about four-fifths pf the whole are cul¬ 
tivated. These enaums are in many villages, thirty or forty per cent, 
of the revenue, but in others, not more than two or three per cent. In 
general, all above five per cent, may be regarded as unauthorized. The 
frequent changes of Government, and the loss or rather concealment of 
accounts, have during a long course of years, facilitated the fraudulent 
extension of these enaums, at the expense of the Circar lands. Many 
additions have in this manner, been made to them under the Company's 
Government, and even at the moment of the survey, as it was feared 
that no opportunity might afterwards offer for such practices. In some 
cases, a portion of these extra enaums arises from grants for building 
small forts or digging wells, for public use. In others, they pay a quit- 
rent ; but they ought all to be examined hereafter, and be subjected, 
where excessive, to resumption or assessment. The whole of the Circar 
and enaum land capable of cultivation, amounts to twelve million and 
sixty-six thousand and nine hundred and twenty-three acres 
(12,066,923) of which the rent, as fixed by the survey, is star pagodas 
39,54,417. 

15. The last description of land in the statement, is what is 
called Purrampoke. It comprehends all land that is utterly unproduc¬ 
tive ; sites of towns and villages; beds of rivers, and in some cases 
of tanks, roads, and extensive tracts of rocky and stoney ground where 
no plough can ever go. 

16. I reckoned at the commencement of the survey, that it might 
be finished in four years, and that the expense would be about four per 
cent, of the revenue of one year. The average revenue has been about 
sixteen lacks of pagodas, which, at four per cent, gives 64,000 pagodas. 
But the survey has already cost 80,000 pagodas, and will cost about 
3,000moro. This increase, is occasioned by its having occupied nearly five 
years instead of four, owing to my attention having been partly diverted 
from it, to the business of supplies, while the army was in the field, and 
to its having been necessary to survey^ a second time, a great part of 
the lands on the banks of rivers, in order to ascertain how much of 
them had been carried away, by the inundation in October 1801. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Anantpoor, ) Your most obedient and humble servant, 

- ^ —n I (Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Oollector, 


29th July 1807. 
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No. 1.—Instructions to Surveyors. 

■ 1. ' All your measurements, of every description of land, wet and 
dry,' are to be made with a chain of thirty-three feet. 
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'^ 2. Your accounts are to be kept in acres, goontas, and annas. 
One square chain is one goonta, and forty such goontas, are one acre. 

3. When you arrive iu a village, you will, previously to begin¬ 
ning the measurement, take a muchulka from the Potail and Curnum, 
according to the form which has been delivered to you.—N.B. This 
form states, that the Curnum^s account of Circar and euaum land, 
house and shop tax, and every article of revenue, is true; and that if 
it is found to be false in any point, he will forfeit his ofiSce. 


4. The Curnum and Potail of the village must attend you, during 
the measurement; and you must give timely notice to the ryots, in or¬ 
der that they may be present at the measurement of their own fields. 

5. In measuring a village, you will begin at one side, and proceed 

regularly, on marking the field first measure No, I, the next No. 2, &o. 
These numbers, will serve to distinguish fields, when there are several 
of the same name in one village. After measuring the dry, you will 
measure the wet land, and number the fields in the same manner 
beginning again at No. 1, 2, &o.; and the same rule must be observed^ 
with respect to baghayet or garden land, ^ 

6. The name of every field must be entered in your accounts. 
Where fields, whether cultivated, uncultivated, or waste, have a name* 
you will insert that name: where they have none, you will, in concert 
with the Potail and Curnum, give them one. 

7. In the account of the measurement of every field, whether wet 

or dry, you will always specify the names and numbers of the fields by 
which it is bounded, ^ 


8. In dividing fields of red land, you will mark the division by a 

bank of earth or stones; but in black land, you will always mark th6 
division by setting up boundary stones; because the poUi or bank of 
earth would injure the black land, by over-running it with long rooted 
grass. ° 

9. You will pay the hire of the coolies employed, in marking 

boundaries, either by stones or banks of earth. ® 

10. If afield, not being larger than may be cultivated by one 
plough, 18 ploughed in part only, and the rest waste, you will not divide 
it, bub measure it as one field. 

11. If a field is too large to be cultivated by one plough, you will 
divide it into two or three fields, as may be necessary. As the extent 
of land cultivable by one plough depends upon the nature of the soil 
you will be guided by the custom of the village, and the opinion of the 
Potail, Curnum, and principal ryots, in regulating the size of fields 

As the subdivision of a large cultivated field is ordered to be made ■ 
Klely upon the supposition, that if thrown up by the present occupant. 
It may be left waste, frorn their being few ryots in the village who 
have the means of cultivating it j yet, if, from the state of agriculture 
m the village, there is no danger of its being left uncultivated, it will 
not be necessary to divide it, even though it should be too large for 
one plough. ® 

12. In the measurement of dry land, yon will class black and red 

land separately. 

cultivated, enter the whole field 
as waste. If half only is cultivated, enter half as cultivated, and half 
as waste; and if three quarters are cultivated, and one quarter waste, 
enter tho whole as cultivated. ^ 
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14. la meaauving uncultivated laiid, you will divide it according 
to the old marks or bounds; should you meet with waste (anadi) hav¬ 
ing no such marks, yOu will direct them to be made. Ton will class 
uncultivated lands into fallow of 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years; waste from 5 
to 10, 10 to 15, and 15 to 20 years; and anadi, or waste, which has 
either never been cultivated. Or not been cultivated within twenty 
years. 

It is only when waste is divided into fields^ or found in small 
pieces, that it is to be measured, by separate fields; when lying in 
large undistinguished tracts; it is to be measured in the gross; but 
whether found in small fields, or in extensive commons, it is to be 
named and numbered. 

If, after measuring twenty cultivated fields, numbered 1, 2, 3, to 
20 , a piece of waste follows, it will be numbered 21, and the cultivated 
field which comes after it 22, and so on, as often as waste inter¬ 
venes ; but as the largest piece of waste, is usually surveyed after all 
the rest of the village is finished, it will, of course, be the last number. 
Suppose that tliis number is 50, then if at any future period it should, 
from the extension of cultivation, become necessary to divide it into 
fields, these fields will be numbered in succession No, 5l, 52^ &c. But 
this cahniot be done in the case of the w^sie No. 21, because it is already 
followed by No. 22; when, therefore. No. 2l comes to be divided into 
fields, these new fields must be numbered No. 1 in 21, 2 in 21, dec. 

16; When a field cdhtains ^ few tamarind, kikar, or otheir produc¬ 
tive trees, you will make no deduction for the land under their shade, 
because the ryot derives a profit from them; but where thbre is a bier- 
tree, or several other uriproducti’^e trees together, {orming a shade, you 
will measure tie latid Occupied by it, aid deduct it from the field. 

16. In measiirifag purrimpo/ke, dr land that daniiot be cultivated, 

yon will specify the extebt of forts, of pettahs, of Open villages, of the 
court-yards of houses, with the number and kinds of trees in such 
yards; of the banks df tanks, rivers, nullahs^ ravines, hillocks, roads, 
kullar or barren lands, wells, salt mounds, and of topes; stating the 
numbers and species of trees. Yon ivill also specify the purrimpdke in 
the fields of ryots, and deduct it from their land. , 

17. In tarbunds, or palmirah topes, you will insert the number of 
trees, and class them into maid and female, young, productive, and 
old, dr past bearing. You will also measure separately, the divisions 
or parts of the tope occupied by different ryots. 

18 . You are not to measure hills or beds of rivers. 

19. You will consider as gai’den or baghayet, all lands, in what¬ 
ever manner they may be watered, that do not yield rice, but produce 
raggy, jeware, tobacco, red pepper, &c., and you will enter as garden 
eo much land only, as ciin be-watered. 

20. ‘ In measuring wet land", you will specify whether li is water¬ 

ed by large tanks, by great ritillahs^ such as those of the Tpombaddes 
and Peirnafa, by cumplt,*or drav^-wellB, of by kushems dr nullahs, pro¬ 
ceeding from springs. 4 w V - 

21. Yon willenter as wet land all gardens having a constant supply 
of water, and containing cocoanut and other fruit-trees. You wiU 
specify the quantity of waste laud between the rows of trees of land 
cultivated, where the trees aVe thinly scattered ; and of cultivated land 
where there are no trees. Yon will note the number of plants of young 
trees, of productive, and of old or unproddetive trees, and specify whe- 
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ai*e cocoanutj soopari, tamarind, jamoon, lime or orange, &c. 
ilso enter as wet land, plantations of betel and sugar-cane; 
and likewise land producing tobacco and red pepper, &c., provided 
there is water enough for rice. 

22. In wells and river kumplis, where there is a constant supply 
of water, and where the land, having formerly produced rice, is now, 
from some cause or other, cultivated with dry grain, you will enter as 
wet land, all that land which is marked out as atchkutt, or rice-fields, 
and which can be watered ; but if, from the scarcity of water, such land 
is, in particular years only, cultivated as wet, you will measure it as dry. 

23. When fields of garden or wet land are too large, they must 
be subdivided in the same manner as those of dry. 

24. You will measure the beds of tanks, and class the lands in¬ 
cluded in them, according to the nature of the soil. 

25. You are to enter as cultivated land, the cultivation of the last 
Fusly only ; that is to say, of the year previous to that in which the 
survey takes place; for if lands cultivated in former years, but waste 
last year, or cultivated in the last, but not in the present year, are 
entered in the survey cultivation, the account will not exhibit a true 
statement of the cultivation of any one year. 

26. You are to measure only such lands, as are allotted to you. 
If you ineasiirethe lands of another Surveyor, you will not be paid for 
them, but fined. 



27. When boundaries are disputed, if the^lands in dispute are 
cultivated, and have been annexed to one village since the yearKelah, 
or the establishment of the Ahkam Naraah, enter them in that village ; 
if the lands are auadi, or old waste, enter them in the village which 
agrees to walk along the boundary. 

28. To prevent the survey from being retarded by indolence, 

you must measure daily, whether Circar or enaum land, as follows :_ 

Dry : 

If cultivated ... .. ... 5^000 goontas or chains. 

Xi aayeh bunjer, or uncultivated land 

divided into fields.... . 6,500 do do. 

If anad bunjer, or undivided waste or 

. 25,000 do do. 

Wet: 


If cultivated. 1,500 do do. 

If uncultivated . 2,500 do do. 

29. You will receive at the above rates six pagodas monthly 
but your pay being regulated by your measurement, will be increased 
or diminished m the proportion that your measurement, during the 
month, may be greater or less than the quantity prescribed. In order 
to ascertain the amount of your pay, you will send an abstract of your 
measurement monthly, through the Examiner to the treasury, in the 
following form: 


• Goontas. Acres. 

Cultivated . 2,250 

(Enaum . 5,000 125 
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95,000 


2.375 

54 
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Uncultivated.. 


f Oircar 
t. Enaum 


Wet: 


45.500 
5,000 

50.500 
75,000 


. 4,500 

. 750 

5,250 

. 2,000 

. 500 

2,500 

Total wet acres ... 

Grand Total 


% 


[Ma. 

113i 

125 


1,2624 

1,875 

-5,5124 

1124 

18f 

131i 

50 

124 

624 

. 1931 


Acres 5,7064 


30. In your abstract, it is not necessary to particularize the dates 
of measurement; the name of the month only is wanted. 

31. As the chain is frequently broken, and some of its links lost, 
you will compare it from time to time, with the standard which you 
have received for that purpose. 

32. If, on trial by the Examiner, your measurement is found to 
be false, you will be dismissed, if it has proceeded from negligence; 
and punished, if from design. 

33. You will inquire into unauthorized new enaums and conceal¬ 
ed lands. If you discover any not entered in the accounts of theCurnum, 
you will receive, on proof, one half the amount; and the persons through 
whose information you make the discovery, one quarter of your half. 

34. You will be allowed two ebain-bearers, and one quarter of a 
canteray fanam for each, daily. You will pay them, and also the 
coolies employed in making the boundary marks, daily, in presence of 
the Potail and Curnum, and take their receipts. 

35. You will receive half a pagoda monthly for oil and stationary. 

36. You will let the Curnums enter the account of the measure¬ 
ment, and you will compare your abstract with theirs, daily. 

37. You will deliver both your rough and fair accounts of measure¬ 
ment, to the Examiner. 

38. You will pay the bazaar price for all articles received in the 
villages. If you do not pay, or if you receive batta, you will bo dis¬ 
missed. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Collector. 


(No. 2.)--Instructions to Azmayesh Gomastahs, or Examiners of 
the Survey. 

1. As you are appointed to the superintendence of a party of ten 
Surveyors, you will regulate their survey, as follows ;— 
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When a village has eight or ten large mujerahs, you will send 
two Surveyors to each; but if the mujerahs are small, only one. 

3. When there is a large mouzah, without any mujerah, you will 
mark out by flags, the portions to be surveyed by each Surveyor; and 
let them compare their account of boundaries with each other, so as 
to prevent any land from being omitted in their respective limits. 

4. When a mouzah is small, and you think that the survey will 
bo accelerated, by employing only a part of the Surveyors in it, and 
sending the rest to auother mouzah, you will do so. 

5. If the mujerahs of a mouzah have old boundaries, you will 
adopt them; if they have no visible boundaries, you will set up stones 
in order to distinguish them. 

6. You will take care that no land is omitted between the respec¬ 
tive limits of your own Surveyors; or between their limits, and those 
of other parties of Surveyors. 

7. You will take the rough accounts (the kham chitah or ) 
from the Surveyors, and make by them, all your comparisons of mea¬ 
surement. 

8. In your examinations of measurement, you will attend parti¬ 
cularly to the fields of Potails, Curnums, and khoobash inhabitants. 

9. You will examine by re-measurement daily, as follows :— 

Dry . 500 goon tabs or chains. 

Or wet.150 do. ... do 

and ti'ansmit the account of the examination in the following form. 
No. 1. (Margoza tree field of Rungah Reddy, Circar laud) to the north 
of Goiud Gaurus yetmannee field, measure by Bhum Row ... 4 acres 

18J goontahs; 


VIZ. 


, East to West .. 
North to South 


114 chains 

m 


Azmayesh or trial 
viz., East to West ... 
North to South... 


Total 


Total 


178i or 4 acres 18^ 

... 5 acres 1 chain ; 

12 chains. 

16 i 

201 or 5-1 


10. You will transmit your trials, with the rough accounts, to the 
Cutcherry, and give the fair ones to the accountants (Awurdah Nowis.) 

11. In examining the measurement, if the excess of the land on 
trial, is above 12^ per cent, in dry, or 10 per cent, in wet, you will 
add the difference to the field. If the deficiency is more than ten 
per cent, in dry, or 5 per cent, in wet, you will deduct it. 

12. If any village you find the measurement of the whole, or the 
greater part of the fields incorrect, and that a new survey is required, 
you will state the circumstance, and obtain leave before you begin. 

13. If any lyot complains that the measurement of his fiei|[ is 
not fair, you will measure it again. 

14. You will inquire into new unauthorized enaums, extra cm- 
lectious, land, and articles of the village taxes suppressed in the ac¬ 
counts; of all such discoveries, you will receive one half as a reward, 
and one quarter of your half, will be paid to the person from whom 
you may have received your information. 

15. As the chains are frequently broken, you will compare them 
occasionally with the standard measure, 

IYol.IL] 
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16.^ You will get two chaiti-bearers frota the totties or tallaries 
of the village. You will pay them one-quarter of a cailteray fauain 
each daily, in the presence of the Potail and Curnum, and take their 
receipt; and ypu will send a statement of the expense, with your 
monthly account. 

^ 17. You will divide all the villages that fall to your shai'e, accord¬ 

ing to the number of Surveyors. Write the different shares on au 
equal number of papers, and let the Surveyors draw lots, and measure 
the villages which their respective lots contain. 

18. Your party is to measure only such villages, as may he allot¬ 
ted to it. If in the hope of getting more pay from black land, your 
Surveyors measure the lands allotted to another party, they will receive 
no pay for them, and be fined, 

19. After finishing the measurement of the villages allotted to 
your party in any district, if there is any party which has not begun 
its measurement in that district, you will measure its villages ; but if 
there is no party which has not commenced, you will proceed to the 
next district. 


20. You are not to measure iu four or five days the number of 
acres prescribed to you for the month, but to measure daily, except on 
those days when you are on your way to another district. The measure¬ 
ment may be more in some days and less in othera; but the prescribed 
quantity for the month must be completed. 

21 . You are not to try the measurement of a part of the Sur¬ 
veyors in one month, and that of the rest in another; but you are, in 
each month, to try the measurement of all the Surveyors. 

22 . You are not to remain behind the Surveyors, because unless 
you are with them, you cannot compare with them the false measure¬ 
ment which you may discover. If you are not always in the same dis¬ 
trict with them, you will be dismissed. 

Enclosure. 23. With your monthly abstracts, you will send a list of the sur¬ 

veyors and Peons, present and absent; you will give your rough ac¬ 
counts of measurement examined to the Aumildar, who will forward 
them to the Collector's Outcherry, and you will take the Aumildar^s 
receipts for the accounts. 

24. You will receive a monthly allowance of 22 J fanams for 
Sader Wared. 

25. You will pay for all articles, at the bazaar price. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Oollector. 


No. 3.—To Assessors of Terrim Muttaseddies. 

1 . You are to class the surveyed by ten Surveyors, according to 
their rate or terrim. In setting the terrim, you are to assemble the 
Potail, Curnum, and ryots of the village, and also the heads of the 
neighbouring villages, and do it with their advice. 

Enclosure. 2. You are to class the lands of the whole mouzah into first, 

second, third, &c., according to their rates. If the best land is in the 
cusbah, you will enter it, in the first rate. If the first land of any of 
the mujerahs is only equal to the second of the cusbah, you will enter 
it, on the second rate. If on the contrary, the first land of the cusbah 
is equal only to the second of the mujerah, you will enter it, in the 
second rate; for the rates are to be for the whole village generally, 
and not for each mujerah separately. 
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3. In fixing tlio ratos, th© ryot who occupies th© land must b© 
present; you are to consider the condition of the land, and not of the 
ryot; for the on© is permanent, but th© other is not; and you are to be 
careful not to enter the first rate, as second, or th© second, as'first, &c. 

4. You are to mention the colour of the land, in order that in 
fixing the rent, the class to which it belongs, may be the better known. 
The colours are as follows:— 


Regur : 

1 Black mixed with stones. 

1 Black mixed with chunam stones. 

1 Black ... with white earth. 

1 Black ... with sand. 

1 Black ... with pebbles (gargatt.) 
I Black mould. 
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Red; 

1 Red mixed with stones. 
1 Red ... with sand. 

1 Red earth. 


3 


5. You will inform the ryots that the whole land of each class 
will bo assessed at the same rate ; and caution them to class the fields 
according to the real quality. 

6. In classing the lands you will proceed, as follows :— 

Dry, at 4 canteray fanam difference for each rate. 


Rate. 

1 


Acres. 

... 100 


Bate per Acre. 
... 1 0 0 

2 



50 


... 0 

9 8 

3 



40 


... 0 

9 0 

4 



0 


... 0 

8 8 

5 



0 


... 0 

8 0 

6 



0 


... 0 

7 8 

7 



0 


... 0 

7 0 

8 



0 


... 0 

6 8 

9 



0 


... 0 

6 0 

10 



0 


... 0 

5 8 

11 



0 


.. 5 

5 0 

12 



50 


... 0 

4 8 

13 



40 


... 0 

4 0 

14 



50 


... 0 

3 8 

15 



40 


... 0 

3 0 

16 



30 


... 0 

2 8 

17 



0 


... 0 

2 0 

18 



0 


... 0 

1 8 

19 



50 


... 0 

1 0 

20 



0 


... 0 

0 0 


Bagayet, at 5 canteray fanams between each rate. 

Bate. Acres. Per Acres Canty. Pagodas. 

1 — 10 ... 10 0 0 

2 ... ... 15 ... ... 9 5 0 
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Rate. 

Acres. 

Per Acres Cant; 

. Pagodas. 

3 

0 

.9 

0 

0 

i T.. 

... 40 

... 8 

5 

0 


... 50 

.8 

0 

0 

6 

0 

... 7 

5 

0 

7 

0 

.7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

... 6 

5 

0 

9 

0 

... 6 

0 

0 

10 

0 

.5 

5 

0 

11 

0 

... 5 

0 

0 

12 

0 

... 4 

5 

0 

13 

4 

... 4 

0 

0 

H 

0 

.3 

5 

0 

15 

0 

.3 

0 

0 

16 

... 10 

.2 

5 

0 

17 

0 

... 2 

0 

0 

18 

0 

... 1 

5 

0 

19 

0 

... 1 

0 

0 

20 

. . 10 

... 5 

0 

0 

Wet, at 5 canteray fanams difference between each 

1 class: 

Rate, - 

Acres, 

Kent per Acres Canty. 

page. 

1 

... 10 

.. 6 

0 

0 

2 

0 

... 5 

0 

0 

3 

0 

... 5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

... 4 

6 

0 

6 

... 40 

... 4 

0 

0 

6 

... 50 

... 3 

5 

0 

7 

0 

.3 

0 

0 

8 

... 20 

... '2 

5 

0 

9 

15 

... 2 

0 

0 

10 

... 20 

... 1 

5 

0 

11 

... 10 

... 1 

0 

0 

12 

3 

... 0 

5 

0 

13 

0 

... 0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

... 0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

... 0 

0 

0 

16 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

17 

0 

... 0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

... 0 

0 

0 

19 

0 

.0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

... 0 

0 

0 


The above, is given as an example, for your information ; you are 
not, however, to eater the money rates, but only to take care that the 
lands ai-e correctly classed. The classes may be as numerous, as the 
different kinds of land are; but in one . mouza you are not to make 
more than ten classes of dry; 

6 of garden ; and 
8 of wet. 

7.' In regulating the proportions of the decrease of rent between 
each class, you will be guided by the quality of the land; and make 
it, in some villages, for dry i a canteray fanam; and in other villages, 
where the rent is low, i of a canteray fanam ; 

For garden 5 and canteray fanams. 

For wet 5 and do do. 
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c -jf ijj ^ village, you find tbafc the difference between any two classes 
of land should be 4 canteray faiiatn, you will make the same differ¬ 
ence between every other class, and in the same manner; if the differ¬ 
ence between any two is ^ canteray fanam, you will continue that dif¬ 
ference, through all the other classes; and in garden and wet, if the 
difference, between two classes in 24 or 5 canteray fanams, you will 
make one of these rates, the difference between all the other classes ; 
but you must not have both rates of difference in the same village. 

N.B. Tbe rent of dry land in some of the western districts was 
found to be so low, that the rate of decrease (oottar) could not be 
restricted to ^ of a canteray fanam without great inconvenience; it was 
therefore extended to one-eighth of a canteray fanam, or two annas; and 
the following additional articles were inserted in the instructions: 

8 . Though you were formerly directed to restrict the rate of 
decrease (oottar) in dry land to ^ of a canteray fanam; yet, as the 
accounts must be regulated by the land, and not the land be made to 
suit the accounts; and as the usual rent is in some places only from 
i to 1 canteray fanam per acre; if there are seven or eight classes 
rising J of a canteray fanam each, it will make the rent too high; you 
will therefore, if there are only three or four classes, keep the oottar 
at i fanam; but if there are more, you will make the oottar 2 or 3 annas 
of a canteray fanam, according to the custom of the village. 

9. In writing the abstract of the village, you will state, at the 
head of the columns of dry, wet, and garden, the oottar, or rate of 
decrease between the different classes : if dry, i, or ^ canteray fanam; 
if garden or wet, 2^, or 5 canteray fanams. 

10. In classing the land, you will consider both the nature of 
the soil, and the expense of labour; for instance, if one field is near 
the village, and another, of the same quality, at a distance from it, 
the distant field must be rated lower, because it requires more labour 
to watch, and also to plough it. You will make allowance for the ad¬ 
ditional expense, and lower the rate accordingly; so that it may be 
cultivated with the same ease as the land of the same kind near the 
village. You will also, in garden and wet land, make allowance for 
the deficiency of water; and where there are nullahs and wells, for 
the extra labour, and reduce the class. 

11 . You are to class the land not merely by its intrinsic quality, 
but also by its actual state of cultivation. Thus, if two adjoining fields, 
of the same quality with respect to soil, are held, the one by a poor, 
and the other by a substantial ryot, you will notenter them in the same 
class; but you will place the field of the poor ryot in such lower one, 
as its unimproved state may render necessary. 

12. If in one field, whether diy, wet, or garden, there are two or 
three different kinds of soil, you will not class the kind separately; 
but take the average of the whole, and make one class. 

13. In classing wet and garden, observe the following detail. 
Divide the lands of tanks and nullahs into one crop and two crop land. 
In well land, consider whether the well as water for one or two crops, 
and make the class higher or lower accordingly. 

14. In classing betel and cocoanut, &c., gardens, you will enter 
the land in the same class as land of the same kind on which there 
are no fruit-trees, without making it either higher or lower, on account 
of the trees. 
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15. In j^arden, you will enter as garden, only what is now culti¬ 
vated ; and you are not to add to it any of the neighbouring dry land, 
on the supposition that there is water enough to convert it hereafter 
into garden. 

16. In garden which is now waste (anadi) you will examine whe¬ 
ther, when last cultivated, the crop was a dry or a wet one. If dry, 
you will class the land, as dry ; and if wet, as garden. 

17. In classing dry waste (anadi) you will proceed as follows : 
If it is divided into fields by old boundaries, and has been so measured, 
you will class each field separately : if there are no old boundaries or 
land marks, you will class it, by the divisions into which the Surveyors 
may have formed it. 

18. In classing the lands, you will take the rough account of the 
survey, and class according to tbe order of the numbers in that account; 
after which you will separate the Circar and enaum, and the Circar cul¬ 
tivated, and uncultivated, and waste land; and class the whole accord¬ 
ing to their respective rates. You will not add up the fields ryotwar, 
for it is not necessary to show what each ryot occupies; but in enaum 
lands, you will add up the fields both in their classes, and under the 
name of the person to whom they belong. 

19. Yon are to class, the lands, dry, garden, and wet, as they are 
distinguished by the Surveyors. You are not to alter their classifica¬ 
tion, but you may note where you think it is wrong. 

20. You are to class, monthly, 3,000 canteray pagodas of land cul¬ 
tivated, by the rent of the preceding year, for which you will receive 
ten star pagodas monthly. If you class a smaller quantity, your pay 
will be reduced in the same proportion, viz : 


For canteray pagodas 2,750 

- pay star pagodas 9 

Do. 

do. 

2,500 

- 8 

Do. 

do. 

2,260 

7 

Do. 

do. 

2,000 

- . . - 6 


If you class a smaller quantity than 2,000, you will be dismissed; 
but you will receive no increase above ten pagodas pay, whatever quan¬ 
tity you may class. If, however, in the course of the year, you class 
more in one month and less in another, the difference will be allowed, 
provided it does not on the whole exceed 10 pagodas monthly. 

21. You are to examine if fields have been concealed, or articles 
in the village taxes suppressed; but you are not to inquire into differ¬ 
ences of rent, or extra collections. 

22. You will not enter the land forming the beds of tanks and 
barren or useless purimpoke; but you will inquire how it is cultivated, 
when the tank is dry, and class it accordingly. 

23. You are to compare your accounts with the Curnum, daily 
and let him take them on the spot; you may carry him and the Potail 
to the neighbouring villages, to give their opinion on classing the 
lands of them, but not to write the accounts of their own village. If 
you make out your accounts without letting the Curnum take a copy, 
your pay will be stopped every month in which this is done. 

24. In making out your abstract of the land in classes, (Kessem- 
war Goshwarah) you are not to enter as cultiTated, the cultivation 
of two or three years, but only that of the preceding year. If more 
is entered, you will be dismissed. 

25. As the Surveyors, in order to get more pay, make out their 
accounts hastily, and give false additions, you will make your gomastahs 
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compare fchem^ and send a list of all errors monthly to the treasury, o^eotors^on 
showing the dates of measurement, and the differences of the number Surveys and 
of acres. Assessmentsr 


26. The land classed by you, will be examined by the head asses- 7 - 

sor (Ser Terrim) and if any material error is discovered, you will be 
dismissed. Ceded Dis- 

27. You will make out the accounts of each village according to triotatothe 

the forms, and when the district is completed give the whole to the 
Aumildar; you are not to keep the accounts after the district is finish- 26tli July 
ed, nor to carry the Curnums to another district, 1807. 

28. You are not to wait for the (Ser Terrim) head assessor, but Enclosure, 
as soon as'you finish one village, proceed to another. 

29. You are not to dismiss or employ gomastahs or Peons, with¬ 
out reporting and obtaining authority. 

30. You are not to beat or confine any of the inhabitants ; and 
you are to pay for all articles, at the bazaar rate. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Oollector, 


(No. 4.)i—To Ser Terrimdars, or Head Assessors. 

1. As you are appointed to superintend and correct the assess- Enclosure, 
ment of five (Terrimdars) assessors, you will divide your share of each 

district into five divisions, and give one to each Terrimdar, and you will 
give him at the same time, the survey accounts, which will be delivered 
to you by the Aumildar, 

2 . You will examine the classificatiou of the lauds, and you will 
fix the rates of assessment, in conjunction with the Potails, Curnums, 
and principal ryots, and if you wish for the assistance of any intelli¬ 
gent persons formerly employed in the revenue, the Aumildar will send 
them to you, on your application. 

3. In naaking the assessment, you must examine all circumstances 
that may assist in enabling you to form a right judgment. You must 
consider the Ahkam namah, or assessment of Tippoo Sultan; the present 
extent of cultivation ; the condition of the ryots, and the nature of the 
soil; you will then fix the rate of assessment of each class of land, in 
dry garden, and wet; you will explain it to the ryots, and obtain their 
consent to it, and you will take care that it is not so high, as to impede 
cultivation hereafter; you will also examine well the kamil rent of 
each village, the detail of the Ahkam namah, and of the rent of the 
last twenty years, and enter them in your statements. 

4. If you find that any of the Terrimdars have classed the lands 
wrong, whether from ignorance or corrupt motives, you will report, in 
order that they may be dismissed. 

5. Where you find that the Terrimdars have entered two or three 
kinds of laud in the same class, you will transfer each kind, to its pro¬ 
per class. 

6 . As the classing the fallow and waste lands at too low a rate, 
might induce the ryots to occupy them, and throw up their cultivated 
lands to the injury of revenue; you will therefore keep in view, that 
waste lands are to be so classed as not to discourage their cultivation, 
and at the same time, as not to give them any advantage over the old, 
cultivated lands. 

7. As your assessment is regulated by the quality of the land 
and its actual state of cultivation, and as the Bramins and other Tyargar 

[VoL. IL] 55 
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or privileged castes^ and the cullgoottah shotrinm, and guddad land¬ 
holders, have always held and must still be permitted, to hold their 
lands at a reduced rent; and as this remission must be deducted from 


p ^ , your assessment, and thereby reduce its amount; you must be care- 
leo^^?^of Oe- / comparing your assessment with that of former periods, to 

ded Districts deduct the remission previously. 

to the Board 8 . You will ascertain whatever has been allowed by the custom 
dated^^mh village as cuttgoottah (low rent to different castes) shotrium 

July 1807. ©naum, and low rented villages to Bramins, and (G-uddad) quit-rent for 
levelling rugged land, and show the amount of each separately in your 
abstract. 

9. You are not to detain the Terrimdars nntil you arrive yourself 
to examine their assessment; but let them, as soon as they have finish¬ 
ed one village, proceed to another. 

10. If a part of your terrimdars have finished their divisions, 
while another part is still behind in a different district, they will also 
finish the divisions which have not been begun before they proceed to 
a new district. 

11 . You will send the pay abstract of Terrimdars and Peons 
monthly to the Aumildar, who will get the amount from the treasury ; 
and you will issue it, and send a receipt. 

12 . When the assessment of a district is finished, you will deliver 
all the accounts to the Aumildar, and take his receipt. 

13. You will class and assess, monthly, 15,000 canteray pagodas 
of land cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year; and in case of 
any deficiency, you pay of fifteen pagodas will be reduced, in the same 
manner as that of the Terrimdars. 

(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Collector, 


Extract from Revenue Despatch from Fort St. George ; dated 
2l8t Oct. 1807; on Survey of Ceded Districts. 

Para. 247. The survey of the Ceded districts having been com¬ 
pleted, the principal Collector submitted the statements connected with 
that work, which are referred to by the Board of Revenue; and we re¬ 
commend them to the particular attention of your^Honourable Court. 
The mode in which the survey and the assessment of the lands were 
conducted, with a care and circumspection which secured the Govern¬ 
ment from fraudulent misstatements of the measured extent of the lands 
and provided, in the manner most agreeable to the inhabitants, against 
excessive assessment. The assessment, it will be observed, rests on the 
firm basis of the concurring approbation of the persons who pay it. 

Appendix No. 21. 


Extract from Fort St. George, Revenue Consultations, of the 
27th October 1807. 

The Honourable the President records the following Minute; with 

Enclosure. 

As the importance of the Ceded districts to the Honourable Com- 
pany, both in a political light, and as a valuable source of existing pub¬ 
lic revenue, has frequently drawn the attention of the Honourable Court 
as well as of this Government, to the best mode of management for 
those extensive possessions, it became a primary duty upon me, on my 
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to the Governraent of this presidency, to take into my most 
mature deliberation, assisted by the best authorities I could consult, 
the most expedient measures to be pursued upon the resignation of 
Colonel Munro, that the public might suffer the least possible injury, 
by the departure of that enlightened officer, and that the principles he 
had acted upon with so much success, might still continue to be the 
guide of the revenue administration in that province. Upon this sub¬ 
ject I had many conversations with the late President of the Council 
and Colonel Munro, as well as with the present members of the Govern¬ 
ment; and the result of my best and perfectly unbiassed reflection is, 
that it is my duty to recommend to the Council, the adoption of Colonel 
Munro^s suggestions, contained in the memorandum which I have now 
the honor to submit to the Board. I believe it was not the intention 
of Colonel Munro that this paper should be considered, as a public 
document; but I trust I shall appear justified in producing it, as I con¬ 
sider it as a testimony too honourable to the merits of the late Collec¬ 
tor, and too creditable to the gentlemen whom he recommends, to be 
withheld from the records. 

Mr. Thackeray having declined, for reasons which I could not 
disapprove, the charge of the Ceded districts, I beg leave to recommend 
that Messrs. Gahagan, Shaw, and Chaplin, be appointed Collectors of 
the three divisions of the province, as explained in Colonel Munro^s 
memorandum; that the division should be the same, as the three judi¬ 
cial zillabs, with this alternation, that the district of Yarkee should be 
ti*ansferred from the southern to the western, or Bellary division, for the 
reasons given by the late Collector. 

The pleasure I have felt in perusing the accompanying paper, so 
descriptive of present comfort and tranquillity in the country, and so 
flattering to the hopes of future improvement, induce me to conclude 
this minute with the following extract; 

If no alteration is attempted, the Ceded districts will yield, one 
year with another, about 18 lacks of pagodas; and it will never be 
necessary to call out a single sepoy to support the collections- But 
the importance of the Ceded districts does not rest merely upon the 
production of a great revenue. In a politicar and military view, 
they are of still higher value; for they are now, what the Carnatic 
formerly was, the country from which our armies, when employed 
in the Deccan, must draw all their supplies of cattle and provisions. 
All these considerations, urge the expediency of keeping the Ceded 
districts, as they now are; and of not risking any thing, by a 
change of men and measures.^^ 

Madras, 1 WILLIAM PETRIE. 

26th October 1807. / 



Extraot ' 

St Georgo 
Revenue Con¬ 
sultations, 
Oct. 1807. 


Minute of the 
President { 
relating to 
the Ceded 
Districts, 26th 
Oct. 1807. 


The revenue of the Ceded districts, when under the Nizam, was ^ 
declining rapidly every year. An army was constantly in the field, of^L^M^nr^ 
whose expenses consumed the collections; and the country was altoge- as to tho * 
ther in such a distracted state, that the Nizam seems to have given it Ceded Dig., 
up to the Company, because he could not retain it, in Subjection. 

The country is now quiet, and well-affected. No troops are required 
in it, for the preservation of internal tranquillity; and the revenue 
is collected, with the greatest ease. 

The way most likely to secure these advantages would be, to con¬ 
tinue, as nearly as possible, the system of management which has been 
LYol. II.] 554 
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Fort 
Ht. George 
Revenue Con¬ 
sultations, 
Oct. 1807. 



Memorandum 
of Col.Munro, 
as to the 
Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts. 


observed, during the last seven years. This might easily be enec 
by appointing Mr. Thackeray, Principal Collector, who, from his general 
knowledge of revenue, his experience in the Ceded districts, and his 
acquaintance with the inhabitants, is the person best qualified for that 
situation. In the event of his declining it, the next best mode of 
arrangement would be, to divide the districts into two divisions, each to 
be under a Principal and Sub-Collector, and the divisions containing res¬ 
pectively the same districts, that were entered in the two zillahs, which 
I formerly recommended to the Board of Re venue, to be established. This 
plan is however objectionable, under present circumstances, because 
there are not two Sub-Collectors in the Ceded districts, who have had 
sujBS.cient experience to act, as principals, and because the introduction 
of new men into them, unacquainted with the mode of management, and 
with the inhabitants and Poligars, might be attended with bad conse¬ 
quences, both to the revenue and the peace of the country. 

It would, therefore be advisable, in place of two principals, to have 
three ordinary OoUectors; to divide the country into three divisions; 
and to appoint the present Sub-Collectors to the management of them. 

Mr. Gahagan has been employed in the Ceded districts between 
four and five years; and Messrs. Shaw and Chaplin, between three and 
four. The system which now prevails, is familiar to them. They know 
the disposition of inhabitants, and the characters of the native servants; 
and from these, and other causes, they are better calculated than any 
other set. of men, to conduct the affairs of the Ceded districts suc¬ 
cessfully. 

It is essential to the welfare of that province that there should not 
only, be no actual change, but that nothing should be done which 
might excite a suspicion, that any was intended. The disturbances by 
which it was formerly agitated, have been too recently setUed, to 
i*ender it either prudent or safe to hazard any experiment of innova¬ 
tion. The appointment of new men would shake the confidence of the 
inhabitants in the stability of the present system; would revive the 
hopes and obsolete pretensions of fugitive Poligars; and might throw 
things into a state of confusion, from which they would not again be 
easily extricated. 

If no alternation is attempted, the Ceded districts will yield, one 
year with another, about eighteen lacs of pagodas; and it will neverr 
be necessary to call out a single sepoy to support the collections. But 
the importance of the Ceded districts does not rest merely upon the 
production of a great revenue. In a political and military view, they 
are of still higher value ; for they are now, what the Carnatic formerly 
was, the country from which our armies, when employed in the Deccan, 
must draw all their supplies of cattle and provisions. AH'these consi¬ 
derations, urge the expediency of keeping the Ceded districts, as they 
now are; and of not risking any thing, by a change of men or measures. 

The three divisions should be the same as the three 
zillahs with the exception only, that the district of Yarkee should be 
transferred from the southern to the western or Bellary division 
because its nullahs and cultivation on the river Penuah, are intennixeu 
with those of that division. The annual revenue of the western divi¬ 
sion, would be nearly seven lacks; and of each of the other two, about 
five and a half lacks of pagodas. 

THOMAS MUNBO. 
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The Board concurring in the recommendation contained in the 

foreeroingf Minute, it i& ordered, that the 
Resolution thereon. o ” . . . ^ » 


appointments 
gentlemen, and to the Board of Revenue. 


be communicated to the 


Extract from Revenue Despatch from Fort St. George; 
dated 21st October 1807. 

Para. 260. Mr. Petrie reviewed the services of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Munro in the Ceded districts, noticed the 
gr.aa.,a„g„,„Utionwhichheh.dproduo.d 
of the revenue, from 12^ lacks to 18 lacks or 
star pagodas per annum ; and the general amelioration and improve¬ 
ment of the manners and habits of the inhabitants of the Ceded 
districts, which had kept pace with the increase of revenue. From 
disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and freebooters, they are now 
stated to be as far advanced in civilization, submission to the laws, and 
obedience to the Magistrates, as any of the subjects under this 
Government. The revenues are collected with facility; every one 
seems satisfied with this situation; and the regret of the people is 
universal on the departure of the Principal Collector. 



Extract 
St. George 
ConsuUa- 
tiouB, Oot. 

1807. 


Memorandum 
of Col. Munro, 
as to the 
Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, 


Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Port St. George; 
dated 5th October 1808. 

Para. 156. We had the honour to conclude our address by insert- 
^ ^ ^ ^ . . ing the following Statement of the collec- 

B^rd^f Eeve^e, Fort sl tions derived from these districts, from Fusly 
George; 6th Oct. 1078. . 1210 to 1217* inclusive, a series of eight 

* 1801 to 1807-8. years, constituting the whole period of time, 

during which they had been subject to the Company's Government. 

Statement of Collections derived from the Ceded Districts j 
from the Fusly year 1210 (1800-1) until 
Fusly 1217 (1807-8) inclusive. 


Fufily 


Kumonl 
Pnsly 121 
Kumoul 
Fnsly 121 
Kumoul 
Puf»ly 121 
Kumoul ... 


Total.. 

Total > 
Kumoul/ " 

Grand Total. 


La^d Rent. 

Licenses. 

Customs. 

Total. 

Remission. 

Actual Oolleotn. 

8. Pa.g8. f. c. 
10,06,543 25*76 
12,48,493 89 11 
12,79,723 7 43 
13,08,169 2 12 
15,33,605 3 85 
82,560 81 71 
16,41,986 24 48 
28,646 35 0 
13,91,110 37 18 
28,645 35 0 
16,17,272 27 5 
28,645 35 0 

S. P. f. 0. 

27,170 0 12 
39,349 39 59 
62.940 19 17 
57,954 0 66 
63,907 41 64 

59.8^ 39 25 

72,4^ 34 70 

73,55i 2 1 

8. P. £. 0. 

69,057 15 50 
69,671 1 29 
80,950 33 26 
83,412 26 73 
69,237 11 72 

56,7^ 30 32 

46,0^ 17 53 

16,608 3 78 

8. P. £. c. 

11,02,770 41 68 
13,84,514 38 19 
14.13,614 40 6 
14,49,535 29 60 
16,46,750 15 11 
82,660 31 71 
17,58,616 10 25 
28,645 35 0 
15,09,696 5 61 
28,645 35 0 
16,06,421 38 4 
28,645 36 0 

S. P. f. c. 

24,674 26 48 
2,619 34 23 
714 41 47 

180*36 32 
8,168*41 4 

S. P. f. 0. 

10,78,096 15 10 
13,81,995 3 76 
14,12,899 40 39 
14,49,535 29 60 
16,46,760 15 11 
32,560 31 71 
17,58,485 15 73 
28,645 35 0 
15,01,537 6 57 
28,645.35 0 
16,06,421 33 4 
28,645 35 0 

1,09,06,904 41 8 

4,47,198 29 63 

5,17,817 17 18 

1,18,71,921 4 4 

36,249 11 74 

1,18,35,671 41 1 

1,18,498 10 71 


•• 

1,18,498 10 71 


1,18,498 10 71 

1,10,25,403 9 79 

4,47,19829 63 

5,17,817 17 13 

1,19.90,459 14 76 

36,249 11 74 

1,10,64,170 8 1 
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tract Fort 
St; George 
Kevenne Con- 
fiNiltations, 
Oot. 1807. 

Memorandum 
of Col. Munro, 
as to the 
Ceded Dis~ 

B triots. 



157. The judicious policy, we remarked, 
could not be too highly applauded, by which 
Lieut.-Colouel Monro, fixing in the first 
instance, on a moderate scale of jumma, and 
increasinig it only as the means of the renters, 
and the capacity of the country, enabled him 
safely to do, advanced these provinces from 
the almost ultimate point of declension, to 
which they had been sunk by a weak and im- 
provident Grovernraent, to the degree of com¬ 
parative prosperity and promise, in which 
they now remain. 

158. The example we befieve to be 
unparalleled in the revenue annals of this pre¬ 
sidency, of so extensive a tract of territory, 
with a body of inhabitants little accustomed 
to passive submission and legitimate obedience 
to the ruling authority, reduced from confu¬ 
sion to order; and a mass of revenue, amount¬ 
ing to no less a sum than 1,19,90,419 starpags. 
being regularly, and at length readily collect¬ 
ed, with a remission, on the whole, of only 
3,415-28-22 pagodas, or 1 fanam 22 cash per 
cent. 

159. Amidst the cares and exertions of 




Note, The value at which 
they were ceded waa 

star pagodas... 16,61,465 
The first year’s 
jumma was S. pags.10,06,643 


Inclusive of Kurnool,Pe8h- 
ousb, and last year’s collec* 
tions. 

The sum of star pagodas 
24,674-26-48 in the foregoing 
statement, forFusly 1210, is 
composed of remissions made 
to Poligars, in consequence 
of events which took place 
before the introduction of 
the Company’s Government, 
and oonld not be prevented. 


conducting and sustaining such an extensive 
series of collections, Lieut.-Colonel Munro, at 
the same time commenced, prosecuted, and 
accomplished the arduous duty of surveying, 
classifying, and assessing, with a moderate, 
but adequate money rent, the whole range of 
these provinces. This survey had cost the 
Company between eighty and ninety thousand 
pagodas. The result of it was reported to 
Government, in our letter of 5th September 
1807; and we had only further to observe, on 
this occasion, that it would be of important 
use, as a guide for a long time to come, not 
only to Collectors, in regulating the operations 
of revenue detail, but also, to the local judicial 
authorities, in cases of civil adjudication. 

160. From the comparative statement of 
the revenues of the Ceded districts for Fuslies 
*1216 and 1217, as entered in the report above 
recited, the customs were altogether excluded, 
because their actual amount for the latter 
period could not be ascertained until the expi¬ 
ration of the Fusly, and because the usual 
substitute for an estimate could not be sup¬ 
plied, the Collector of Bellary having omitted 
to furnish the estimate for his particular divi- 


The sum of star pagodas 
8,158-41-4 remitted in Fusly 
1216, was restored to renters, 
in consequence of the orders 
of Government, after having 
been actually collected. 


These sums, are therefore 
deducted from the total of 
remissions. 

* 1806-7. 

1807-8. 


Sion. 
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Appendix No. 22. 


Extract 
General Re- 


Extract from General Keport of Board of Eevenue afc Fort St. George^ 

dated 5th October 1808 ; on Malabar Kevenues. Fort St. 

Para. 618. Before we concluded our report, we requested the (^tober 1808, 
attention of the Honourable the Governor in Council to the followiug as to improve- 
abstract Statement of actual Collections in Malabar, from the period of ment of re- 
its cession to the Company, compared with the jumma of Fusly 1217. 


Abstract statement, showing the actual Collections in the 
Province of Malabar, from the period of its cession to the Company, 
compared with the jumma of Fusly 1217. 




Collections on 
account of Land 
Revenue. 

Collections on 
account of 
Farms, Licen¬ 
ses, Sayer, 
and Salt. 

ToUl Collections, 
inclusive of 
Farms, Licenses, 
Sayer and Salt. 

Above the 
jumma of 
1217. 

fielow the 
jumma of 
1217. 

Fusly: 

S. Page. Fs. 0. 

S. Page. Fs. C. 

S. Paga. Fs. 0. 

8 . Pags. Fs. 0. 

S. Pags. Fs. 0. 


riaos 

1203 

1204 
1206 
1206 

1207 

1208 
1209 

2,17,619 25 55 
4,25,268 14 69 
3,63,589 28 24 
3,64,224 0 22 
3,85,149 4 47 
3,73,631 14 72 
4,00,024 4 77 
4,47,697 0 7 

(Not on the 

C Records. 
22,668 6 13 
26,126 19 70 
23,489 31 89 
26,946 41 57 
80,858 0 79 
27,335 8 47 

2,17,619 25 55 
4,26,268 14 69 
3,76,247 33 37 
3,80,.350 20 12 
4,08,638 25 6 
4,00,478 14 49 
4,80,382 25 76 
4,75,032 8 66 

.. - 

4,20,889 7 35 
2,16,220 18 31 
2,62,240 41 63 
2,67,188 12 73 
2,29,850 8 4 
2,38,010 18 41 
2,08,106 27 14 
1,63,666 24 86 

I 



Total... 

81,14,017 22 28 




1210 

1211 

1212 

1213 

1214 
1216 
1216 

Li317 

5,08,399 23 39 
6,94,691 1 41 
6,00,529 37 47 
6,18,834 41 58 
6,31,117 22 27 
6,27,406 36 16 
6,07,961 11 64 
6,16,078 33 10 

36,078 41 61 
74,212 26 41 
81,006 23 23 
77,348 2 67 
76,526 10 17 
72,956 22 22 
92,100 36 48 
1,22,415 0 0 

5,44,478 23 20 
6,68,803 28 2 
5,81,636 18 70 
6,96,188 2 36 
6,06,643 32 44 
6,00,362 16 38 
6,00,062 6 22 
6,38,488 33 18 

"30,314,* 36 72 

94,070 9 70 

56,952 14 20 
42,305 30 66 
3,845 0 46 
38,426 16 52 
38,426 26 68 




Total... 

48,36,568 35 1 

. 



Average.. 


... 6,04,669 37 70 


619. It was hence observable, that the revenues of Malabar had 
progressively increased; and that the jumma of the current year 
exceeded, in a very considerable amount, the jumma of any other year, 

( 1801 - 2 ) Pusly 1211 alone excepted, in which year 

Major Macleod succeeded to the Bombay 
Commissioners, and effected a sudden rise in the land-revenue, by adopt¬ 
ing rates of assessment inconsistent with the long established local 
usage, and from which it was soon after found expedient, to recede. 

620. It was moreover to be observed, that the jumma of Fusly 
1217, as now submitted, was exclusive of extra revenue, and exclusive 
of a further sum expected to be realized in the department of customs. 
It was also to be recollected, that the tax on pepper vines, amounting 
to pagodas 38,147-7-34, was remitted by order of Government in Fusly 

\ 12P5; and that the proposed equivalent, had not as yet been adjusted, 
fhe communication recently promised on this subject, we observed, 
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would be submitted so soon as the desired information should be receiv¬ 
ed from the Collector. 

621. We finally observed, that if allowances were made for these 
deductions, it would appear that the revenue of the current Fusly was 
higher even than that of Fusly 1211 j and we had the pleasure to state, 
at the same time, that it had been realized without diflSculty or objec¬ 
tion, because the increase had been obtained by indirect modes of taxa¬ 
tion, bearing equally on the community at large; while the direct tax 
upon the land affecting one class in particular, had been levied accord¬ 
ing to established usage, by a scale which is exceedingly moderate. 


Appendix No. 23. 


Extracts from Reports respecting Land Tenures and Assessments, 

in Malabar. 


Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Fort St. George; 
dated 31st January 1803. 

Extracts of Para. 178. In Malabar, with the exception of a few estates for- 

Reports res- felted by rebellion, there appear to be no Oircar or Government lands, 
^en^es^nd^ individual proprietary right generally prevailing throughout the pro- 
Assessmenfcs, vince. The tenures were described to be of two kinds—the jemnum, 
in Malabar, or immediate right of property, resembling the freehold tenure under 
Extract G feudal systems; and camcm, or usufructuary property acquired 

ner^Report ^7 mortgage, which may be compared to copyhold. By the latter, the 
of Revenue Collector said the- greater part of the land was held, and generally 
Board, of 31sfe without the authority of written documents. 

Jany. 1803. HQ, We, however, consider the following to be a more correct 

definition of the several modes of land tenure in Malabar, a precise un¬ 
derstanding of which, we deemed to be very necessary. 

Ist, Jemnum, or proprietary right, as above described, not that 
allodial riglit (as the native proprietors maintain it to be) which recog¬ 
nizes no superior, renders no service, nor contributes any portion of its 
profits to the commonwealth. Such a right can appertain to the 
sovereign or lord paramount of the soil only; but it is a fee simple or 
hereditary right of possession, subject to some of those various condi¬ 
tions from which no subject can be exempt. 

2. Patum, being single rent or lease, where the land and its 
products belong entirely to the renter. The rent is annual, or for a 
definite term; and the conditions specified in writing. 

3. Kanum patum, or tenure by mortgage. Here a sum of money 
is given by the mortgagee for the occupancy of the land made over by 
the mortgagor. If the produce exceed the interest of the sum lent, the 
kanumkar (mortgagee) pays the overplus to the mortgagor, and vice 
versa^ the mortgagor generally neglects to pay the overplus until it 
accumulates to an amount which precludes redemption, though this is 
always in his option. Hence the kanumkar does not improve the land 
with the same confidence, as if it were his unalienable property. 

4 . Ouy kanum patum, tenure by labour, usufructuary tenure; by 
which the jemnumkar gives a spot of land to a person who undertakes 
to fence and plant it with productive trees, for which he is ensured in 







possession of it> for a specified period (12) yertrs free from all 
charges. The trees do not generally produce^ for the first six years ; 
bat the cuykanurrtkar has five or six years^ enjoyment of the groand, 
in a productive state. At the expiration of the lease, th& jeninumkar 
has the right of resumption, on paying the renter for the buildings and 
wells, according to appraisement; and for the plantation, at fixed rates. 
The resumption of this tenure, is seldom enforced; but the tuykdnum- 
har enjoys the lease, at an easy rent, till re-imbnrsed. This tenure, 
can be transferred or mortgaged j the soil to one, the buildings to 
another, which tends to a deterioration of the estate. 


Extracts from Report of Mr. Thackeray ; dated 4th August 1807. 

Almost the whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and unciilti- 
vated, is private property, and held by jeranum right), which conveys 
full absolute property in the soil. Many conjeotures might be formed 
about the origin of landed property, in these countries. The natives 
have many fables of God creating, or rather raising Malabar and 
Ganara, out of the sea, and giving it to the Brahmins. Without going 
BO far back into antiquity, it may be only necessary to observe, that we 
find the land occupied by a set of men, who have had possession, time 
out of mind ; we find that they have enjoyed a landlord's rent, that 
they have pledged it for large sums, which they borrowed Oh the secu¬ 
rity of the land, and that it has been taken as good security; so that 
at this day, a very large sum is due to creditors, to whom the land is 
mortgaged. Had the creditors ever doubted the validity of the jem- 
num title, or imagined that Government would have called it ih ques¬ 
tion, it is not probable that they would have risked their mohey on so 
precarious a security. There are rules established time out of mind, 
for the transfer, lease, and mortgage of land; and whore a regula*r system 
of common law has been established and observed tiihe out of mind, and 
where it appears in general reasonable and applicable, it thdy be inferred 
that the object for which such a system was formed, must exist. There 
is obstinate opinion, and general tradition, to confirm the validity and 
antiquity of the title. The neighbouring countries of Travancore, Bed- 
nore, and Ganara, have the same institution, and nearly the same rules 
regarding private property, which seem never to have been Oalled in 
question. Every public and private authority, except TippOo, appears 
to have admitted this right; the British Government appears to have 
recognized it, and the people of Malabar have shown that they are 
able and willing to defend it, with stronger arguments than words : and 
at all events, whether the right existed or not, it Would be fiow impoli¬ 
tic, and unjust, to call it in question. So that I think it will be admit¬ 
ted that the Malabar jelmkars do possess the fall property iri the soil. 
It is almost certain that the lands originally belonged to the pagodas; 
and at a very early period, Were largely alienated ; and from the’ pago¬ 
das, the present jelmkars, or proprietors, derived their title. There is 
no doubt but that many lands have been usurped since Hyder's inva¬ 
sion. The Mopillahs under the Mysore, the Rajahs under the Gbmpany^s 
Government, have probably possessed themselves of lands to which they 
had ho right; but their individual usurpations, do Hot affect the gene¬ 
ral rights of the jelmkars,. who consider them just as valid and sacred, 
as the country gentlemen in England. The jemhum right cohVeys full 
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absolute property in the land, is not liable to become extinct by laches 
or desertion. The jelmkar, or proprietor, can dispose of his laud, as he 
pleases; by executing the deeds of transfer, he transfers it to an indivi¬ 
dual; by treason, he forfeits it to the sovereign. If he dies intestate 
without heirs, it escheats to the State; but as the jelrnkars claim the 
right of adoption, and the power of devising their lands to whom they 
please, but chiefly to pagodas, land seldom reverts to the State for want 
of heirs. 

The jelmkar may dispose of his estate, in a variety of ways. By 
hyvedoodthj he pledges his land, and delivers it over to the mortgagee; 
in this case, the proprietor receives from the mortgagee two-thirds of 
the value of the estate, but retains a certain quantity of interest in the 
land, which may be valued at one-third of the whole value ; he must 
alienate this remaining quantity of interest in the land, before he loses 
the character of a proprietor. Rules are established for the adjustment 
of rent and interest between the parties, and for the redemption of the 
land, on the repayment of the sum I’eceived by the proprietor. 

Atti is another contract, nearly the same, or rather another term 
for the same transaction. In both cases, the mortgagee, or tenant in 
possession, pays the surplus of rent above his interest, to the proprie¬ 
tor. 

Atti koolly Jcanum is nearly the same; if there be a difference, it 
seems to exist respecting the rules for the redemption of the land. These 
three contracts appear to be nearly the same. When the proprietor 
has once dipped his estate in one of these ways, he is often unable to 
pay off the incumbrance; the same indolence, extravagance, or bad luck, 
which forced him at first to encumber his estate, will probably oblige 
him to borrow again. In this case, he executes another contract, 
termed Atti hempoorum, and receives a further sum from the tenant, 
the amount of which is regulated on a certain proportion of the whole 
value : and he resigns a further proportionate quantity of interest in 
the land. The chief advantage which the tenant appears to derive 
from this second transaction is, that he keeps the whole rent, without 
accounting to the propidetor ; for the second advance is supposed so 
great, that the whole rent can go no further than to discharge the 
interest. 

If the necessities of the proprietor require a further advance of 
cash, he executes the N'er Moodtit, as it is termed, and receives a fur¬ 
ther percentage on the whole value of the estate, and resigns so much 
more of his interest: which becomes so faint, that there is little chance 
of redemption. There appears to be some difference, in different 
places, in the conditions of the ner moodut. In some, the option of 
redemption seems to reside with the tenant; in some, the original 
proprietor still seems to have the option of redeeming the land, upon 
the payment of a fine, in addition to the debt. The hoodima ner seems 
to be nearly the same, as the ner moodut. Where the option of redemp¬ 
tion has been long in the possession of the tenant, the tenure is con¬ 
verted, by pledge, into a kind of freehold. 

There seems to be some varieties and niceties in the terms and con¬ 
ditions of these transactions, in different places, which can only be as¬ 
certained in the Courts. All these deeds do not seem to be in use every 
where ; nor does the same percentage appear to be universally paid. 
There is another deed, termed Jelnum Ponnujain, which usually 
follows the ner moodut^ and approaches nearer than any of the others, 
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to actual transfer. On executing this deed, the proprietor receives a 
further advance, and parts with almost his whole interest in the land. 
All these transactions are, in reality, transfers of property; because the 
tenant acquires a greater interest in the land than the original proprie¬ 
tor ; but in order to complete the sale, another transaction follows. The 
Attiper, as it is termed, is executed, which irrevocably and completely 
transfers the property. The attiper must follow the other deeds; and 
appears to be invalid, unless they are previously executed : so that in 
those parts of the country where the three deeds, the attiatti,-lcempoo- 
rum, and ner moodut, are usual, the two last are sometimes executed at 
the same time with the attiper, merely to observe forms : but in some 
places, it would appear that the execution of the ner moodut is the 
only necessary preliminary to the absolute transfer of the property by 
attiper. The attiper seems to be in general use, and known by the 
same term from Kurwar to Cape Comorin. 

In this manner, the proprietor gradually divests himself of his 
interest in the land, as his necessities oblige him to execute these pre¬ 
liminary acts; until, by the attiper^ he loses the character, as he had 
before lost the most essential attributes, of a land-owner. Originally, 
the final contract was usually executed with sundry forms and cere¬ 
monies, with the consent of the next heir, the knowledge of the prince, 
and in the presence of a certain number of witnesses. 

There are various modes of letting land on lease. Kannum patum 
is, when the landlord lets his land, receiving a sum in advance from the 
lessee, which may be considered either as a loan, or as security for the 
due payment of the rent. The tenant retains so much of the rent as 
will discharge his claim for interest, and pays the remainder to the 
proprietor. 

Poonyum patum seems to be nearly the same. It is a lease, where 
the rent and interest of the sum advanced by the tenant seem security 
for each other. 

Another mode of leasing land is, where the rent of so many years 
is calculated, and advanced by the tenant, to whom the land is made 
over, for as many years as will repay him. 

Warrumpatum is plain lease : Koori hanum is a lease on favour¬ 
able terms for the improvement of land; and the rule established for 
the cultivation of waste, and improvement of cultivated land, seem 
well adapted. 

These may be called leasehold tenures. There are others, or per¬ 
haps other terms for the same transactions. Adoni jemnum seems to 
be, where low people, such as artificers, hold small spots of ground from 
Rajahs and great men. It seems the genteel way for Rajahs and great 
men, to alienate ground. The other terms and tenures I do not un¬ 
derstand. The vakeels in the Zillah Courts will have an ample field 
in arguing and explaining these tenures, which it would require many 
years^ practice to understand thoroughly. The gentlemen who have 
written on Malabar, especially Major Walker, have amply discussed 
these tenures. All these transactions combine the natures of lease and 
mortgage, which most likely arose from the deficient administration of 
justice. In former times, when once a man got possession, it was difll- 
cult to turn him out again, except by force* of arms : the proprietor, 
therefore, insisted on a sum in advance, by way of security for hia 
rent. The deeds which serve to record these transactions are drawn out 
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peopliar cbarBoter, which may be termed the black letter of Malabar, 
pectiog Land The Rajahs have a peculiar character and rules in their transactions. 
Tenures and The lands are so. deeply involved and alienated by those contracts, 

trSba^.*’ i^any cases the jelmkar, or original proprietor, only receives a 

- iiaiidful of gram, or measure of ghee, as an acknowledgment of his title. 

Extract Eo- In sopae cases, the jelmkar, in others, the tenant, in others, the culti- 
Tbaoklray ■ land-tax. The value of the land varies; but it is said 

dated 4th l^hat land sells for twenty years purchase, reckoning on the clear rent. I£ 

Atig. 1807* this is the case, land sells for more than in Oanara, which is owing either 
to the less improved state of the Malabar land, or the concealment of 
the real rental. If land is capable of improvement, it is more valuable, 
in proportion to its rent. If the real rent is greater than the ostensible, 
it will appear to sell for more, in proportion to the ostensible rent. The 
difficulty of absolute transfer may perhaps injure the interests of agrioul* 
tiire, and the Courts may hit upon some method of simplifying the rules, 
and transactions relating to land. The incumbrance on the land has 
been considered as a clog upon improvement. The Mopillas are the 
great purchasers and mortgages; their industry, wealth, and habits of 
business, seem to give them some advantage over the Nairs. However, 
it is, perhaps, in a great measure, the money of the Mopillas, which 
give such value to the lands in Malabar. Government have nothing 
to do with the Icamim, or incumbrance on the landed property, except 
that care must be taken to prevent any collusive management by which 
the collection of land-tax may be impeded. Land seems to bo more 
valuable in the northern, than in the southern districts; because the 
land-tax is higher. In Ootiote, and the northern districts, they are 
said to pay only 50; in the northern districts 80 per cent, of the rent to 
Government. In both cases, the proportion paid as land-tax may bo 
exaggerated; however, they must still pay more to the southward. 
This inequality, is owing to the nature of the country. The southern 
districts are more open, where armies can act; and most likely, in a 
few years, Tippoo would have forced the people there, to have paid the 
whole rent to the Circar; they would then have lost their property in 
the land, and have virtually become fai’mers, like the ryots in the Ceded 
districts. But Cotiote, and the northern districts of Malabar, were 
never thoroughly subdued by the Mysore Government; and it is only 
now that we are beginning to establish our authority there. The 
strength of the country has enabled the people to defend their rent, and 
remain landlords. Perhaps the strength of the country along the Ghauts, 
is the true cause of the existence of private property in the soil, which 
the inhabitants of Bednore, Canara, Malabar, and Travancore, not only 
claim, but have been generally ready to support by force of arms. It 
would most likely have existed everywhere : but in other parts of India, 
armies of horse could carry into immediate execution the orders of a 
despot, who never admitted of private property; because his wants 
excited, and his power enabled him to draw the whole landlord's rent. 

The succession to landed property is guided by the same rules which 
govern the succession to other real property. In those castes in which 
the sister^s son performs the funeral ceremonies, he succeeds as heir. 
In those, where the succession follows the common Hindoo law, the sons 
perform the ceremonies, and succeed to the estate. The same rules seem 
generally to prevail, except, perhaps, with some slight differences respect¬ 
ing the elder brother's portion, in dividing estates among coheirs. In 
the one caste, the estate is divided among the sons, as it is in other parts 
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other, among the sisters, or rather among their sons. 
The succession of the sister^s son has no particular effect upon, nor does 
it arise particularly from, the institution of private property in the soil. 
It probably arises from the ancient privileges of the Brahmins to visit 
the women, for^ when they established their hierarchy, they probably 
wanted soldiers and witnesses. They introduced the Nairs, and they 
have continued the custom, ever since. The head Peons most likely 
became Eajahs, as they have in most other places, and by degrees, got 
possession of the lands. As the fathers of the children were uncertain, 
the succession followed the mother, about whom no mistake could arises. 
This appears to be the origin of this extraordinary custom, which, when 
once established among the polite Nairs, became fashionable, and was 
adopted by the other castes, even by the fanatic Mopillas, who are fol¬ 
lowers of the prophet. The Nair is said never to marry like other 
Hindoos; he forms a temporary connection with any young woman 
who pleases him, which lasts while she continues faithful. The chil¬ 
dren, he has nothing to do with ; they belong to the family of the lady. 
This aversion to wedlock, so contrary to the usual customs, ideas, and 
religion of the Hindoos, has probably given rise to a rule of succession, 
as contrary to their general customs. 

At a very early period, it is probable that Malabar was conquered 
by a king from above the Ghauts, who established the pagodas; and 
Malabar was governed by a theocracy. The Nairs may have been 
established at the same time by the conqueror, or called in by the Brah¬ 
mins, as a military body, to support the Government, in the same man¬ 
ner that the Velmah dhorahs were introduced in the Northern Circars. 
In process of time they obtained settlements on the land. The head 
Peons probably took advantage of opportunities of aggrandizing them¬ 
selves, and becaine Rajahs; from a remote period, they continued to 
govern Malabar like independent princes, but still, as deputies of the 
gods, who resided in the pagodas, until Hyder^s invasion, A. D. 1760. 
There is no proof that any regular land-tax existed in Malabar, previ¬ 
ous to that event; tradition and general opinion seems to deny it. The 
state of Travancore, where it was said there was no regular land-tax, 
gives probability to this opinion, while the former state of Canara, 
where there has been a regular land-tax for many centuries, renders 
it somewhat doubtful. The proprietors of land were certainly bound 
to render military service, and were likely to contribute twenty per 
cent, in case of invasion. The pagodas and the Rajahs had lands of 
their own. The Rajahs had other sources of revenue, from fines, roy¬ 
alties, imposts, personal taxes, and plunder, which were sufficient to 
support them. There was no army besides the militia, nor any expen¬ 
sive establishments to support ; so that there does not seem to have 
been any necessity for a general land-tax ; nor had the Rajahs power 
perhaps to collect one. It is only great states that want, or in India 
can, collect the land-revenue easily. 

Hyder sent an army into Malabar in 1760, and came himself in 
1761. He subdued the country; and according to his custom, drove 
out most of the Rajahs, except those who conciliated him, by immediate 
submission. During the war of 1768, the Rajahs occasioned some dis¬ 
turbances; but in 1771, he came down himself, and re-established hia 
authority. In 1782, ArcheeBeg Cawn was appointed his deputy, who 
made considerable progress in subduing and settling the country. This 
settlement of the revenue is said to be the foundation of that of the 
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Commissioners; but there are some doubts about his assessment and 
collections; for as Malabar was never thoroughly subdued and settled, 
like the countries long subject to the great Governments which existed 
in the Peninsula, there is no regular establishment of village registers. 
Even the Menewars, who now keep the hohly accounts, are not on the 
same footing as the hereditary Curnums of the other provinces; nor 
are they so skilful at accounts. In 1787, it is said that things were 
going on pretty well; but in 1788, Tippoo came down and proposed to 
the Hindoos the true faith; and not content with empty proposition 
about religion, he levied a contribution on his infidel subjects, and 
began the pious work of conversion, by forcibly circumcising a great 
many Bramins, Nairs, and others, whom he thought deserving of para¬ 
dise. This produced a serious rebellion; but he sent a large force, 
returned himself next year; and so vigorous was his administration, 
that in spite of religion, he drove out the Rajahs and re-established his 
authority. He fairly bullied the chief of Tellicherry, and circumcised 
all the natives he could get hold of. It is not to be supposed that 
much revenue could be collected, or financial business arranged, dur¬ 
ing this scene of confusion. 

The war between the English and Tippoo broke out in 1790, when 
we encouraged the refugee Rajahs, who collected followers, sallied into 
Malabar, and raised contributions in the name of allies of the Honour¬ 
able Company. They received cowle from our officers, which seems 
afterwards to have puzzled the Commissioners who were appointed on 
the conquest of the province, and who did not know whether the Rajahs 
wore to be considered as allies of subjects. Some of them set up lofty 
pretensions to independent authority; however, at last a settlement 
was formed with them, and they were put into the management of 
their districts. It may be safely said, that the Rajahs were either too 
weak to manage their districts, which happened to the southward 
chiefly, or too strong to submit to one Government, which happened 
to the northward chiefly ; and to this cause, most of the subsequent 
disturbances may be attributed. A scene of confusion, and an accu¬ 
mulation of balances ensued, which has only been lately changed fora 
better order of things : Comirussioners, Superintendents, Committees, 
and Collectors, succeeded e^oh other; but however zealous and able 
they might have been, ord/r was not established in Malabar. The 
revenue was inadequate, not collected; the Government was lenient, 
yet rebellion ensued. Jxhe Mopilla rebellion to the southward, the 
Cotiote rebellion to tbj& northward, were civil wars which distracted the 
country, and prevei^d any financial arrangements. This deplorable 
state of affairs, m^ be in a great degree attributed, to the installation 
of the Rajahs; pr the Mysore Government seemed to have managed 
pretty well wh^n they got rid of the Rajahs; and we have only begun 
to establish 011 * authority, since thq Rajahs have been shut out from 
any interfi^nce with the revenue. 

As ^e principle of assessment recommended in Mr. Richard^s 
letter oiihe 22nd February 1804, has been adopted, and confirmed by 
your^rdship^s Minute of the 22nd April 1804; the Board of Revenue 
info/med Mr. Warden, the Collector, of the resolution of Government 
on4l/e 5th May 1804; and Mr. Warden issued a proclamation in con¬ 
sequence. As the principle of assessment has been fixed, and is, in 
r^peoi to rice-fields, in every respect just and politic, it only remains 
carry it into exec^fibn. 
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The land-tax is to be fixed at 60 per cent, of the land-rent, deriva¬ 
ble to the owners of rice-fields. . 

The inhabitants have given in a statement of the rent of their 
rice-fields, calculated in the following manner :— 

Suppose the land requires ten seers to sow, and that it 
produces 12 fold, the produce will be ... ... 120 

The seed grain is deducted ... ... ••• ••• 10 


Remains 

Amount equal to seed is deducted for charges. 


110 

10 


Remains ... 100 

Of this remainder the land-owner takes two-thirds, the 

tenant one-third which is... ... ... ... 33^ 


The landlord’s clear rent is... ... ... ••• 06§ 

Their accounts, however, of seed and produce, are no doubt false. 


Appendix No. 24. 

EXTRACTS FROM REPORTS RESPECTING LAND TENURES 
AND ASSESSMENTS, IN CANARA. 


Extracts from Report of Principal Collector of Canara; dated Slst May 

1800. 

From the remotest times of which there is any record, till near the 
middle of the fourteenth century, all land was assessed in rice at a 
quantity equal to the quantity of paddy sown; that is to say, a field 
which required ten bundles of paddy to sow it paid ten candies of rice 
to the Circar. The measure then in use was called a katti, which 
contained forty hanis of eighty rupees weight; a katti was there¬ 
fore equal to three thousand two hundred rupees weight. The rent of 
three such kattis of land, was three kattis of rice, or one ghetti pagoda 
of the same value as the bahadire now is. The revenue was sometimes 
collected in kind, and sometimes in money, at the discretion of the 
Circar; and, probably, according as the state of prices rendered the 
one or the other, most advantageous. 

Between the years A.D. 1334 and 1347, Hurryhur Roy, the Rajah 
of Bijanugger, made a new assessment of Canara upon the principles 
laid down in the shaster, which suppose the produce to be the seed 
as 12 to 1 , and which prescribe the proportions into which it is to be 
divided, between the Circar and the cultivator, agreeable to the shaster; 
therefore he reckoned that 2 J kattis of seed yielded 30 kattis of paddy, 
which he divided as follows :—- 

To the landlord ... . ••• 74 

To the cultivator or labourer ... ... 15 

To the Circar ... . ... 7^ 

30; 

and still following the shaster, he divided the Circar share, as follows: 
To the Circar, one-sixth of the gross produce ... ... 5 

Dewustan, one-thirtieth ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Bremhady, or Bramins, one-twentieth..H 
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He reckoned the 7^ kattis of paddy equal to half or 34 kattis of 
rice, from which he deducted four hanis per katti of rice, or one-tenth, 
for beating it from the paddy. The balance, 3 kattis and hanis, he 
supposed to be the fund from which the Circar rent of one ghetti pagodas 
to 24 kattis of land was to be paid. Though it is said that in the 74 
parts of the gross produce taken as the Circar^s share^ 24 are for pagodas 
and Bramins, it appears from a statement of enaums, that the share 
actually allowed to them, was little more than one. This curtailment 
was made, on the idea of their possessing lands to a large amount, not 
included in the jumma; and it appears from investigations made in 
subsequent periods, that these enaums, added to what they held 
openly, exceeded the 24 parts, which ought to have on the whole 
of the jumma, except in what is called the hohly of Mangalore, 
which comprizes about one-third of Canara, and which being at that 
time mostly held by a number of tributary Poligars, was only partially 
subjected to this assessment. Between this period and 1660, the only 
considerable addition they made to it was by an assessment of cocoa- 
nut, and other fruit-trees, which, under the Bijanugger Government, 
do not seem ever to have paid any rent, exclusive of the land-rent. 
The Bijanugger assessment, with all additions down to this era incor¬ 
porated with it, has been for more than a century, considered as the 
rekah, or standard rent of all the lands in the country, cultivated and 
waste; and it is therefore entered under that denomination, in the 2nd 
column of the statement No. 1. The deductions in the four following 
columns are made in order to show the amount of the standard rent of 
the Circar lands actually occupied, and paying rent at the end of the 
Bednore Government. 

The 3rd column contains the total of the enaums; the amount of 
which, like that of the Circar lands, was swelled by the addition of 50 
per cent, in 1618; but no real increase of them was made by the Bed¬ 
nore Hajahs. The apparent increase arose from those enaums which 
had been concealed during the Bijanugger Government, having been in 
the course of subsequent investigations, discovered and brought to 
account. The Bednore Rajahs, though they made no addition to the 
enaums, made considerable alterations in them, by transferring star 
pagodas 23,595-2-13 from Bramins to the Mutts, and pagodas of Lin- 
gumuts, to which caste they themselves belonged. 

The deficiencies of rekah or standard rent, in column 4, are com¬ 
posed of uncultivated lands, and reduction of rent. The first of these 
heads, comprehends all lands overflowed by the sea, or torn up and wash¬ 
ed away by rivers and nullas, and ancient waste lands which had been 
in that state, ever since the Bijanugger Government; and which, from 
their situation among hills and jungles, being deemed unlikely to be 
ever again cultivated, were withdrawn from the sum of the general 


assessment of the country. 

The second head includes reductions of such parts of the extra 
assessment of 50 per cent, and of that of cocoanut trees, as it was 
found could not be realized. 

The waste lands in column 5, are all supposed to be fit for culti¬ 
vations because the whole or the greater part of them had been culti¬ 
vated at different periods, under the Bednore Government. 

It was usual to grant tunkahs to the Peons of Simogu, and other 
garrisons above the Ghauts, on the ryots of Canara, for a certain pro¬ 
portion of their pay. These men, being always impatient to get home, 


UP TO THfiS EIOHTBBNTH CENTURY. 
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t were glad, for the sake of prompt payment, to accept of whai was much 
less than their due. By degrees, it became a rule that they were to get 
no more than sixty per cent, for their tunkahs. As this wde in fact a 
remission of rent, the tunkahs were generally written upon the pooi’est 
villages; but when, in consequence of a reduction of the Peons, the 
tunkahs were discontinued it was found expedient still to continue to 
the villages the indulgence to which they had been so long accustomed; 
and the diminution of rent which this occasioned is eni^ed in 
column 6. 

The eighth column contains the net stapdard rent of all land occu¬ 
pied at the close of the Bednore Government; which, together with 
the additions in the following columns, formed the jumma at that 
period. The pugdi» or extra assessment of 1711, was imposed by the 
wife of the Rajah, who was also regent during the madness of her hus¬ 
band, on occasion of the marriage of her son Buswapah Naigne. It 
was at the rate of one-sixteenth of the kist, or standard rent, and was 
for a few yeai’s levied as a puzzer, but soon came to be considered as 
part of the jumma. 

The Putti, or extra assessment of 1718, in column 10, was imposed 
by the Rajah of Soudah, for the purpose of discharging the Mogul pesh- 
cusb, at the rate of 30 per cent, ou all gardens, and from 2^ to 12^ per 
cent, on rice-fields. The addition under this head in Buntwah, was 
made by the Adjel Poligar, who then rented a part of that district. 

The Chuckes, extra assessment of 1720, was imposed in lieu of 
interest paid to the soucars, who advanced the early kists for the ryots* 
In Bednore, 50 per cent.,, had always been paid, by the middle of 
October; but only 12i per cent, in Canara. The Rajah wished to 
regulate the kists of Canai*a, in the same manner; but the inhabitants, 
from the lateness of the crops, being unable to comply, it was agreed 
that he should borrow the money, and that they should pay him, as 
interest, half an anna, or one thirtjrsecond part additional on the kist, 
or standard rent. 

The assessment of 1725 was made by Buswapah Naigue, at the 
rate of one-tenth of an anna, or one hundred and sixteenth part of 
the standard rent, in order to erect chatters and feed pilgrims, on ac¬ 
count of the murder of his father. 

The additions in column 13, consist of extra assessments by petty 
Poligars in the Mangalore Hobly, and those in the next column, of 
nuzzers formerly made to the Rajahs, of betelnut and pepper, convert¬ 
ed into money, and a variety of other trifling articles. 

The addition of 1768 was made by the Rani, to discharge the 
arrears of the Mahratta cheat. They had accumulated to so great a sum, 
that she pretended she could not pay them off, without a nuzzerannah 
from the inhabitants, equal to one yearns rent. To this demand, they 
utterly refused to submit; and when she attempted to enforce com¬ 
pliance, they rose in a body upon the Aumildars. The matter was at last 
accommodated, by their consenting to pay 50 per cent, in four years, 
at the rate of 12i per cent, each year: but in the fifth year, when it was 
to have been remitted, Hyder ordered it to be made permanent. 

Column 17 consists of extraaswssments, made by petty Poligars in 
the districts which they rented, to supply deficiencies from increase of 
waste;lands,&c. Column 18 contains an increaseof 24 .percentan Sondah, 
which was the advantage gaiped on exchange, by substituting the 
Sarvenoor for the Durwar pagoda. It contains also a small additjioual 
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rent on iSp-pans; the produce of cocoanuts, formerly presented to Au- 
mildars aKestivfcls; and a great variety of other trifling articles. 

ll./zHyder had no sooner completed the conquest of Canara, than 
he ordartid an investigation to be made into every source of I’evenue, 
for th6 jjfurpose of augmenting it, wherever it could be done. The chief 
part of' the extra assessments made on this account, is entered in 
colhmn’23. He was informed that a great part of the deductions lU 
colnmnd 4 and 5, made in the three precediugs centuries, had been granted 
in consequence of false statements.; he therefore ordered that such a 
portioii of these lands as ^mounted, when all extra assessments were 
added to their standard rent, to thirty thousand pagodas, should be 
added to their jumma; but as it appeared, on enquiry, th^ no such 
lands were actually in cultivation, this sum was added to the rent of 
those that were so. He ordered the extra assessment of 17 , ® 

imposed on the lands of Potails and other head ryots, who had then 
been excused, and an additional assessment of eighteen thousand pago¬ 
das to be laid on the Mangalore Hobly, because it had only been 
partially subiected to the additional 50 per cent, of . if 7 Q<> 

The additions in column 24, were made between 1729 and 
by Shaik Ayam, commonly called Hyat Ssheb by Europeans. He had 
promised, oh being appointed Dewau of the province of Nugger and 
Canara, to raise the revenues lack and a halt of pagodas, without dis¬ 
tressing the inhabitants. In order to fulfil his engagement, he again 
added to the standard rent, the tunkahs to Peons, remitted m 
6. He raised the rent of all cocoanut plantations: he calculated the 
amount of all russooms, services, &c., usually exacted from the ry^s by 
Keladars and Aumildars, and added them to the land-rent, ibese 
various heads taken together, from the greatest extra assessment, ^xt to 
that imposed immediately after the conquest by the ordera of 11yd 
himself; as it is also one of the most recent, it is always most complain¬ 
ed of ; and on this account, Dhoondhia, after taking Nugger m u 
last promised, in the cowle names which he sent into Canara, to abolish 
I?. 'Emu 25 is an extra assessment, made by the 
in several districts, of a certain per centage on 

orders from the Dewan. Column 26 is the village Saderwared, or the 

disbursements usually made by Potails and 

to Peons charity to Pandarums, Bramms, &c., and allowances to danc 
Sg ™»dLaw men, all ol rtich 

ed^ and the money supposed to be thus saved, to be added to the ]um 
ma ColnL27 cont^nsa great variety of heads^ the principal of 
Sich is a sum levied in lien of repairs of Ports and Outcherr.es, which 
The inhabitant? h^ formerly been accustomed to perform gratis every 
vetr Slomn 30 contains the sum which arose from the resumption of 
the half of all enanms toBramins and pagoda^and t^® ® fit on 

entums to petty zemindars, Potails. &c. 32 is the profit on 

fcc^Snt oTthfdr3turb;nce8 in that district, higher W* 

»mhna .nducn it, b«. b, 

at double the b^^aar price^^and 

that the difference should be brought to added to the 

small part of it was, however, by some laL- 
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tho%bL the whole, after the reduction of the Peons, always appeared 
as an outstanding balance. Column 33. The sale of prostitutes, was 
the chief source of extra revenue under the Bednore Government. It 
was formed to the highest bidder, and was an instrument of the great¬ 
est oppression ; for the farmer had spies about every rich family, by 
means of whom he exacted heavy hoes for concealment, and very 
frequently where no fault had been committed, by threatening to 
bring public charges, supported by false evidence. Hyder put an end 
to all intrusion into private families, and confined the farm to the sale 
of such women, as had already been expelled from their caste. The 
treasury bonds in column 34, were bonds given during the Bednore 
Government, by such land-holders as had received loans from the 
treasury to enable them to discharge their balances. Hyder ordered an 
account to be taken of the principal and interest still due, and directed 
that the whole should be discharged in ten years by the different 
individuals, against whom the demand stood. The increase in column 
35, arose chiefly from the assessment of cocoanut plantations on the 
sands near the beach, which had not before been included in the land- 
rent. 
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13. The greatest addition made to the land-rent under Tippoo, 
was by tbe total resumption of all enaums. The other heads of actual 
increase, being similar to those of his father, required no explanation ; 
but there is in column 64, a nominal increase of no less than star 
pagodas 2,52,589-227 76, no part of which, was ever collected. It is 
composed of a tax amounting to 7^ per cent, of the laud-rents, which it 
was supposed might be raised from shroffs and tobacco, by farming the 
sale of coins and change of money to particular shroffs, and raising 
the price of tobacco. This 87^ per cent, imposed in 1794, as well as a 
nuzzeranuah of 50 per cent, in 1792, seem to have been suggested to 
Tippoo by his advisers, merely with the view of involving his account 
in confusion, that they might with the more safety, embezzle the 
revenue ; for in fact, it was only the laud-rent that was collected and 
entered in the village accounts ; but which was afterwards, in the 
Cutcherries, classed under the heads of ‘‘^Nuzzerannah^^—37 J percent, 
additional and Land-rent and the simple balance of land-rent, by 
being divided among these three classes, grew into such a confused 
mass of balances, as to set all investigation at defiance. 

^•Ed 80, show the proportions of the land- 
lent that were received in kind. The whole are now commuted for 
money; because rice is not now wanted for numerous garrisons ; and 
because the monopoly of pepper was destroying the very plantations 
from whence it arose. 


The increase of land-rent is divided into extra assessments, and 
new heads of revenue, because it is the extra assessments alone that 
add to the burden of the land-holder?, and exhibit the excess of the 
modern, above the ancient assessment of the same lauds. 


Ihis ancient assessment is still written, not only in all general 
accounts of districts, but in those of every individual land-holder. It is 
alone considered, as the due of Government; all subsequent additions 
are regarded, as oppressive exactions. They are not called rent, but 
are stigmatised by the names of chout, imposts, fines, &c., and distin¬ 
guished by the names of the Dewaud who first levied them. They were 
always opposed by the inhabitants; and it was therefore necessary in 
[VoL. IL] ... 
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most cases to make thorn, as genera) and equal as possible^ by an even 
rate of per centage. 

This forms a remarkable distinction between the land-rent of Oa¬ 


nara, and that of Mysore and the neighbouring countries; for there> 
the rent of every village, and of almost eveiy ryot, fluctuates from year 
to year, because it is not fixed upon the land, but is regulated by the 
supposed ability of the cultivator. 

The sums entered in columns 8, 44 and 72, exhibit the standard 
rent of the land in Cultivation, under the revenue of Bediiore, Hyder 
and Tippoo; and had all these lands been actually cultivated, they 
would likewise show exactly, the comparative rates of assessment of 
those three periods. But this was not the case; for a small portion of 
land in occupancy, even under the Ranny, was waste. More of it was 
waste under Hyder, particularly in the latter years of his Government j 
and a far greater share, under Tippoo. 

It never was the practice under any one of these Governments to 
keep an account of waste lauds, unless of such as from the failure of 
heirs or other accidents, had reverted to the Girca<\ The accounts con¬ 
tained a register of the number of land-holders, and the fixed assessment 
of their respective estates, the total of which formed the jumma; but 
they took no notice of waste lands, wheu there was a proprietor in 
existence. As long as he was present, he was responsible for the full 
rent, whether he cultivated or not. This was little felt under the Bed- 
nor© Government, when there were very few proprietors, who had not 
the means of cultivating the whole of their estates; but it became a 
serious evil under Hyder and Tippoo, when the increase of rent dimin¬ 
ished cultivation; and by being thrown upon a narrower share, press¬ 
ed with double weight upon the land-holderS. 

Both their assessments, therefore, must be reckoned higher than 
they appear to be, from the statement. There is no method of ascer¬ 
taining what, in either of them, was the quantity of waste in those 
estates which composed the jumma, and which of course was subjected 
to full rent, in the same manner as if it had been cultivated; but 
many circumstances render it probable, that during the last five or six 
years of Tippoo^s reign, the land in Cultivation did not exceed the 
amount of that of the present year, entered in column 83. 

If this conclusion is just, it would add about one-sixth more to 
the proportional rate of assessment, and with the increasing embezzle¬ 
ments of his servants, suflScieubly accounts for the extraordiuaiy 
diminution of his receipts in No. 2. 

Trtie sum of star pagodas 1,50,940-4-36 in column 82, deducted 
from his assessment in the settlement of the current year, is principally 
composed of waste lands, of which the proprietors are extinct ; and 
wMrfi though they have been in that state, for a long time past, had 
been permitted to swell the jumma at the beginning, and the outstand¬ 
ing balances at the close of the year. 

It is also composed of a reduction of a part of the extra assessments 
on such estates as were running to waste from the inability of their 
owners to pay the exorbitant rents with which they were loaded. 

However much I disapprove of the nuiherons additions mado to 
the ancient land^rent by Hyder and Tippoo, I did not think myself at 
liberty to depart widely from the system which I found established; as 
it is the same us that which exists in all the provinces which the Com¬ 
pany have acquired, in the last and former warv I have made no other 
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redttdtion in the assessment of Tippoo Sulfcaun than such as was abso¬ 
lutely necessary, in order to ensure the collection of the rest. I con¬ 
sidered myself merely as a Collector who was to investigate and report 
upon the state of the countiy, but who was to leave it to the Board to 
decide as to the expediency of lowering the assessment. 

Had such an assessment as that introduced by Hyder and Tippoo 
existed in ancient times, Canara would, long ago, have been converted 
into a desert. In a country so rocky and uneven, where cattle are not 
only scarce, but even where they are to be had, cannot always be 
employed; where every spot, before it can be cultivated, must be levelled 
with gi'eat labour, by the baud of man ; the expense of the first pre¬ 
paration of waste ground must have been so great that it never could 
have been attempted, unless the assessment had been extremely mode¬ 
rate; and even after land has been brought into cultivation, if it is 
neglected for a few years, it soon bi’oke up by deep gullies formed by 
the torrents which fall during the monsoon. 

Not only these reasons, therefore, but the most positive evidence 
of accounts, clearly demonstrate that the fourth of the gross produce, 
said to have been taken as the Circar share in the Byjnagger assess¬ 
ment, was fully as much as was paid by the ryots under that Govern¬ 
ment ; for, after the addition made to it by the Beduore family in 1618 
of 50 per cent, besides many smaller additions, making about 20 per 
cent, moi*e, it appears to have been little felt by the inhabitants. In¬ 
deed it appears that the Circar share was reckoned higher than it ought 
to have been, by adopting the shaster rule of the seed, yielding 12 to 1, 
as the basts of cultivation ; for an ancient estimate of produce, and the 
expenses of cultivation drawn up at the time of the original assessment, 
makes the Circar^s share only one-sixth, which was probably nearer the 
truth than one-fourth. Whatever proportion it might have borne to 
the gross produce in 1762, at the time of the conquest of Canara by 
Hyder, it still seems to have been suflBciently moderate to have enabled 
the country if not to extend cultivation, at least to preserve it in the 
same flourishing state in which it had been, in earlier times. Where' 
districts were in a state of decline, it was not caused by the land-rent, 
but had been the consequence of the diminution of their population, 
during the frequent revolts of their numerous petty Poligars, or it has 
been occasioned by temporary acts of oppression ; for the Rajahs of 
Bedliore, though they adhered to the principle of a fixed land-rent, fre¬ 
quently permitted their favourites and dependants, when placed in the 
tnanagement of districts, to ruin many of the principal inhabitants, by 
the exaction of exorbitant fines under various pretences. 

Prom these and other causes, there were in many parts of the 
country, tracts of waste land which paid no rent, and which could not 
be sold, at the rate of from one to eight or ten years^ purchase of the 
Oivear rent. I have met with some instances, in which particular fields 
had been sold as high as twenty-five and thirty years. Under the Bed- 
nore rulers, therefore, those outstanding balances which have since 
been so common in Canara, were almost unknown. It was thought 
necessary to teep annual details of the state of cultivation. 

It Was Uever enquired what portion of his estates a landlord cul¬ 
tivated dr left waste. It Was expected, that in whatever state they 
were, he was to pay the whole rent. When he failed, however, as was 
sometimes the case, it was not usual, even where it could be done, 
to sell the whole or a part of his land, to make good the deficiency. 
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This was looked upon, as a harsh measure, and was seldom resorted to. 
ihe usual custom was to grant him time; to assist him with a loan of 
money, or to remit the debt altogether. The village or district was 
scarcely ever assessed, for individual failures. On the whole, the 
revenue v^s then easily realized, and when there were at times out¬ 
standing balances, they seem to have been produced, rather from mis¬ 
management than from the operation of the land-rent. 

Canara has however, now completely, fallen from this state of pros¬ 
perity. a he evils which have been continually accumulating upon it, 
since it became a province of Mysore, have destroyed a great part of its 
former population ; and rendered its remaining inhabitants as poor, as 
those of the neighbouring countries. Its lands which are now saleable 
are reduced to a very small portion, and lie chiefly between the Cun- 
dapoor and Chundergherry rivers, and within five or six miles of the sea. 

It is not to be supposed that the whole of this tract can be sold; 
but only that saleable lands are scattered throughout every part of it, 
thinner in some places, and thicker in others; particularly in the Man¬ 
galore District. There is scarcely any saleable land, even on the sea 
coast, any where to the northward of Cuudapoor, or any where inland, 
from one end of Canara to the otlier; excepting on the banks of the 
Mangalore, and some of the other great rivers. In the vicinity of the 
Ghauts, the lands are not only unsaleable, but the greatest part of 
them, is waste and overgrown with wood. It is reckoned that the 
population of the country has been diminished one-third within the last 
forty years; and there can be little doubt but that its property has 
suffered a much greater reduction. Gusapah, Ankalah, and Cundapoor, 
foriuerly flourishing places, contain now only a few beggarly inhabi¬ 
tants. Honawer, once the second town in trade after Mangalore, has 
not a single house; and Mangalore itself, is greatly decayed. 

It may be said that this change has been brought about, by the 
invasion of Hyder; by the four wars which have happened since that 
event; by Tippoo himself destroying many of the principal towns upon 
the Coast, and forcing their inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad, and 
other unhealthy situations near the hills; by his seizing in one night, 
all the Christian men, women, and children, amounting to above sixty 
thousand, and sending them into captivity to Mysore, from whence one- 
tenth of them never returned, by the prohibition of foreign trade, and 
by the general corruption and disorder of his Government in all its 
departments. These circumstances, certainly accelerated the change; 
but taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it so much, 
as the extraordinary augmentation of land-rent. 

A moderate land-rent carries in itself, such an active principle of 
prosperity, that it enables a country to resist for a long time, all the 
evils attending bad Government, and also to recover quickly from the 
calamities of war. When it is fixed, and light, the farmer sees that 
he will reap the reward of his own industry. The cheerful prospect of 
improving his situation animates his labours, and enables him to replace 
in a short time, the losses he may have sustained from adverse seasons, 
the devastations of war, and other accidents. But when oppression is 
added to all the other mischiefs of a tyrannical Government, the coun¬ 
try however flourishing it may ever have been, must sink under them 
at last; and must hasten to ruin, at a more rapid rafce, every succeed¬ 
ing year. 
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f l^fder ruined Canara, a highly improved country, filled with Extracts of . 
industrious inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of the produce of pect^^^Land 
the soil, and being more comfortable than those of any province, under Tenures and 
any native power inJndia : but instead of observing the wise and tempe- Aasessments, 
rate conduct which would have secured to it, the enjoyment of these 
advantages, he regarded it as a fund fi‘om which he might draw, without Extract Re- 
limi t, for the expenses of his military operations in other quarters. The port of Prin- 
whole course of the administration of his deputies seems to have been 
nothing but a series of experiments, made for the purpose of discovering May^lSOp^.^ 
the utmost extent to which the land-rent could be carried, or how much it 
was possible to extort from the former, without diminishing cultivation. 

The savings,accumulated in better times, enabled the country to support, 
for some years, the pressure of continually increasing demands; but they 
would not do so for ever. Failing, and outstanding balances, became 
frequent before his death. 

The same demands, and worse management, increased them in the 
beginning of Tippoo^s reign. He was determined to relinquish no part 
of his father's revenue. He knew no way of making up for failures, 
bub by compelling one part of the ryots to pay for the deficiencies of 
the other. He made them pay not only for those which arose upon the 
cultivation of the current year, bub also for those which arose from the 
waste lands of dead and deserted ryots, which were annually increasing. 

Severity, and a certain degree of vigilauce and control, in the early part 
of his Government, kept the collections for some time, nearly at their 
former standard : but it was impossible that they could remain so long; 
for the amount of land left unoccupied from the flight or death of its 
cultivators, became at last so great, that it could not be discharged by 
the remaining part of the inhabitants; and the collections, before the 
end of hia reign, fell short of assessment from 10 to 60 per cent. The 
measure which he adopted for preserving his revenue, was that which 
most effectually destroyed it. He forced the ryots, who were present 
to cultivate the lands of the dead and absent; but as the increased rent 
of their own land required all their care and labour, by turning a part 
of it to these new lands the produce of their own, was diminished, and 
they became incapable of paying the rent of either. 

The effects of this violent regulation was, to hasten the extinction 
of the class of ancient proprietors or landlords: for many who might 
still have contrived to have held that rank, had they been permitted to 
confine their stock to the cultivation of their own lands; when they 
■were obliged to employ it, in the cultivation of those of other people • 
and when the consequent decrease of the produce, left no surplus, after 
paying the rent of Government, sunk to the state of labourers. Nothino- 
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a half^ under the Bijnugger Government, and may be said to have been 
fixed under the Bednore i*ajahs also, during more than a century ; for in 
all that period, the fixed additions to it hardly amounted to 10 per cent. 

The price of land, it has been already observed, was low; but this 
Sic in ori natv/re Ought not to be ascribed entirely to 

kj %n ong, assessment. Some of it, may fairly be laid 

to the charge of other causes; to the danger of being suspected of being 
rich, which hindered so much money going to the improvement of land, 
and so much from being paid for it, as would otherwise have been done; 
to the total want of manufactures for the internal consumption of grain, 
from which the revenue chiefly arose; to the difficulty and expense of 
transporting so bulky a commodity by land, depriving it of the market 
of the countries above the ghauts; and to the want of a naval force to 
protect the Coast against pirates, and to secure, at all times, a free 
export for the surplus produce by sea. But though the price was low, 
the property itself was guarded by several equitable and humane laws, 
or rather customs, originating in precautions which mankind naturally 
take to transmit their possessions to their descendants. 

The alienation ol land, by sale or otherwise, was unrestrained. 
Nothing but gift, or sale, or non-payment of rent, could take it from 
the owner. If he absconded with balances standing against him, it was 
transferred to another person; but if he or his heir returned, at ever so 
distant a period it was restored, on either of them paying a reasonable 
compensation for the balance, and such extra expenses as might have 
incurred on account of improvements. No crime in the proprietor, 
could extinguish the right of the heir to the successiom Where pro¬ 
prietors, bolding directly of the Oircar, died without heir, their estates 
reverted to the Circar, which gave them away to a new set of owners, 
on receiving one, two,or more yeai*s rent, as a nuzzerannah, according to 
the condition in which the lands might have been at the time* It does 
not appear that the landlords were, by their tenures, bound tp the per- 
formance of personal service, or any other condition, beyond the simple 
one of discharging the public rent; and even this, was not always rigo¬ 
rously exacted. Though the estates held immediately of Government 
were so small, that the rent of each did not exceed 50 pagodas, yet the 
proprietors had under them an infinite number of leaser proprietors, 
holding their lands of them, with all the same proprietary rights as 


they held their own, of Government. It was usual for the original pro¬ 
prietors to rent, either for a term of years, or for ever, such a portion ^ 
their lands as was sufficient to discharge the whole of their public rent, 
and to keep the rest in their hands. The tenants for ever, became a 
second class of proprietors, whom nothing could deprive of their nght 
of possession, unless their own act, of gift, or sale. On failure of heira, 

their lauds reverted to the original superior 
Sic in orig. landlord; but a reversion of the estate of the 

superior landlord to the Circar did not, if that of the inferior could be 

all land was private property, no man would occapy or culti¬ 
vate waste, until ho had obtained a Pottah, either to secure him m the 
Dossession, or if turned out, to indemnify him for his expenses; because 
^ was liable if he neglected this precaution, to be turned out at any 

nated land for a certain rent for ever, he either received a price for it, 
or received none, or paid a sum of money to the person to whom the 





land was transferred. Which of these modes was adopted, depended 
on the circumstances of the parties, and the nature of the land; but 
in each of these cases the tenure was the same, and the tenant was 
called tenant by purchase. 

When the Circar disposed of lands which had reverted to it by 
failure of heirs, it followed the practice of individuals. It sold them 
almost always by a nuzzerannah. It sometimes gave them gratis, but 
it never paid money, and seldom pr ever advanced tuccavy to the 
tenant or owner. The reason why individuals rarely received, and 
why the Circar almost always received, a price for land, is sufficiently 
obvious. Individuals, in transferring or alienating one part of their 
estates, always endeavour to do it, at the very highest rent that could 
be got, in order to free the other, if possible, from taxation. But as 
the Circar took no such advantage, it gave the whole or any portion of 
the estate, for the whole or fair quota of the standard rent. As all 
alienations of land in perpetuity were said to be by sale^ all proprietors, 
therefore, while the Bednore Government lasted, were said to hold 
their lands either by purchase, or by immemorial prescription. 

The lands of Canara are still to be considered as held under the 
same conditions, and governed by the same rules of transfer, as they 
were under the ancient Government. The increase of assessment by 
Hyder and Tippoo Sultan, has, in some places, annihilated the old 
proprietors; and it has everywhere diminished the quantity, but not 
altered tbe nature of the property. What remains is still as much cher¬ 
ished, and the title to it, as obstinately contested, as it ever was perhaps 
at any former period. The landlords, who once lived chiefly on their 
rents, have now hardly any rent at all. Few of them, have sufficient 
to constitute, of itself, the fund of their subsistence. Many of them, 
procure a part or the whole of their subsistence, by the management of 
farms, or even by acting as labourers. The destruction of a part of the 
property by the heavy demands of the Circar, seems rather to have 
increased than impaired the attachment of the proprietor to the 
remainder. He never quits the estate of his ancestors, while he can 
live upon it, as a farmer or a labourer; but if after paying the Circar 
rent, and what is due to himself for his labour, there remains the most 
trifling surplus, he will almost as soon part with his life, as with hia 
estate. Disputes concerning land where the property frequently doed 
not amount to ten pagodas, are often carried before every successive 
Aumildar for twenty years. 

The only land in Canara that can, in any way, come under the 
description of Circar lands, is unclaimed waste; to a great deal of which, 
it is very likely claimants would appear were it once brought into cul¬ 
tivation. There are also some uncultivated lands, particularly in the 
Northern Districts, which may be reckoned public. There are lands 
which were orginally unproductive, and which from the death or absence 
of the owners, would have been allowed to run waste, had they not 
been contiguous to more productive lauds, whose owners it was sup¬ 
posed were able, and were therefore compelled, to cultivate them. But 
exclusive of this land, cultivated by compulsion, and unclaimed waste, 
all other is private property. 
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Statement o£ tlie Land-Rent of Canara and Soondah, showing all the 
changes it has undergone from the year 1660, to the current 
year 1799, 1800, or Pnsly 1209; (inclosed in principal 
Collector's Report of 31st May 1800.) 

Rajah of Bsdnorb : 

Reka, or standard rent of the 17 dis¬ 
tricts for A. D. 1660 - - 
Deductions:—Enaums 1,43,866 12 20 

Deficiencies of rekal i oo i/; ►to 
or standard rent. / ^23,194 16 78 

Waste lands - - - 58,561 28 14 
Tunkahs to peons - 8,513 22 51 


- - 5,80,759 22 15 


3,34,136 8 3 


2,46,623 14 12 


11,021 19 1 
8,448 35 39 
5,064 10 4 

408 30 69 

940 8 60 
1,159 35 38 


27,043 31 51 


Shist, or balance of standard rent, 
after deductions 
Additions to the standard rent: 

Pugdi, or extra assessment of 1711 
Putti, or extra assessment of 1718 
Chucker^ or extra assessment of 1720 
Duswanah, or enaums to chutters, I 

A. D. 1723 .J 

Nisht, or extra assessment for 1 
deficiencies of x'ent from 1740 - J 
Miscellaneous additions 1740 - - - 

Total additions by the Rajah - - 

Ranny of .Bbdnorb : 

Additions by the Ranny : 

Putti, or extra assessment of 1758 - 
Nisht, or assessment for deficiencies 
of rent from 1741 to 1763 - 
Miscellaneous additions 

Total additions by the Ranny - 

total balances of standard rent or shist, and additions 3,14,007 
Village taxes ... - - - 6,820 

Total Land-rent and village taxes, at the end 1 3 20 827 
of the Eanny's Government - - - J ^ ^ 

Hyder Ally : 

Additions by Hyder Ally : 

.Extra assessments of Land-rent: 

For loss in standard rent, 1764 62,851 27 25 
Nusrirer extra assessment, 1782 34,330 21 27 
By Aumildars - • , “ 10,337 21 48 

Sanderwared . - - 1,701 14 52 

Miscellaneous . - - 12,140 21 67 

Total extra assessment - • 1,21,361 34 59 


26,988 33 16 

8,941 8 79 

4,409 24 54 


40,339 30 69 


52 

21 


4 73 
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ieads of Revenue : 

Cultivation of ancient waste - - 3,330 9 22 

Baauma resumed 1764 - - 83,392 17 63 

Shambogue^s russooms 1766 - - 668 31 51 

Profit on paddy 1766 - - 2,394 23 52 

Sale of prostitutes 1766 - - 739 6 55 

Treasury bonds 1774 - - 678 10 24 

Misoellaneous 1782 - - 5,840 17 57 

Total of new heads of revenue - . - - 96,844 9 4 

Total extra assessment, and new 

heads of revenue - - -- -- -- -- - 2,18,206 7 63 

Village taxes.- - - 2,450 31 9 

Total additions by Hydor-.- - 2,20,657 2 72 

Total assessment of the Ranny and Hyder - - - 5,41,484 7 65 

Deductions by Hyder: 

Waste lands -. 7,987 SO 48 

Enaums restored. 294 9 0 

Total deductions by Hyder - - - 8,282 3 48 

Division of Hyder^s assessment : 

Shist, or standard land-rent of Bed- 

nore - - - .. 3,27,159 7 62 

Extra assessment. 1,86,053 10 69 

New heads of revenue - - 10,718 26 17 

Total land-rent - . - - 5,23,931 8 68 

Village taxes « - - . 8,270 31 29 

Total assessment under Hyder - - - - 5,33,202 4 17 

TiPPOO SULTAUN : 

Additions by Tippoo Sultaun : 

Extra assessment of the land-rent: 

Nugger assessment . - - 9,827 21 21 

Aumildar^s assessment - - 1,934 27 0 

Sanderwared . . - - 7,934 31 5 

' Miscellaneous - - - - 4,204 11 8 

Total extra assessments - ^9,018 1 40 

New heads of revenue : 

Cultivation of waste - 231 5 31 
Enaums resumed - - 33,671 7 57 
Shanibogue^s resumed 10,145 18 52 
Profit on paddy - - 6,262 1 64 

Sale of prostitutes - 167 10 42 

Treasury bonds - * 9 5 11 

Miscellaneous - - - 3,493 14 54 

Total new heads of revenue - 57,979 27 71 

Total extra assesssment and new 

heads of revenue - - . 80,881 10 31 

Addition ordered but never collected - 2,52,589 22 76 
Total additions to land-rent col-1 o 00 ^*7/7 00 07 
lected, and not collected- - j* 

Village taxes - - - « 4,605 32 32 

[Vol.IL] ” 58i 
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Total addition by Tippoo - . - -. 3,38,076 29 59 


Total assessment under Tippoo. 8,71,278 33 76 

Deduction : 

From land-rent in 1788 . 2,600 8 60 


Total of Tippoo^s assessment, after deductions of 1788 8,68,678 25 16 

Total balance of Tippoo^s assessment, after deduct¬ 
ing addition never collected . 6,16,089 2 20 

Division of Tippoo^s actual assessment : 

Standard rent or shist - - - - 3,59,732 32 35 

Extra assessment. 2,08,956 11 30 


Division of Tippoo’s assessment in money and kind: 

Money rents -.. . 5,47,888 30 3 

Eico in kind. 58,616 6 56 

Pepper do. 9,084 18 0 


Total rents in kind - 68,200 8 17 
Settlement of Current Year 1209 or 1799-1800: 

Deductions from Tippoo^s assessment on account of 

waste lands, &c..1,50,940 4 36 

Division of the assessment of the current year- 

Standard rent or shist. 2,84,604 28 45 


Extra assessment by the Rajah of Bednore - - 21,425 33 11 

Extra assessment by the Rauny of Bednore - - 33,252 22 32 

Extra assessment by Hyder.83,4!62 18 4 

Extra assessment by Tippoo. 15,317 28 63 


Total extra assessment - - - - 1,53,458 30 30 

New heads of revenue - - - - 16,580 0 67 


Total land-rent ------ 4,54,643 23 62 


Village taxes ----- 10,505 10 2 


Total current yearns assessment . . - 4,65,148 33 64 


Extracts from Report of Principal Collector of Canara ; 
dated 9tli November 1800. 

Many circumstances have occurred, within these few months, to 
induce me to judge more favourably than I formerly did, of the condi¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Canara; bub none has so much attracted my 
attention, as their numberless disputes about Lauded property. In the 
Baramahl, a dispute about land scarcely came before me, once in six 
months. In this country, every other cause of litigation or complaint 
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^eema to be lost, in that of land. It alone produces more than nine¬ 
teen in twenty, of all the complaints that I hear. The accumulated 
suits of half a century appear to have broken loose at once: and every 
moment that I can spare from my ordinary business, has been given to 
the hearing of them, without having sensibly reduced their number. 
They formed a principal branch of the emoluments of the Circar servants, 
not only under the Mysore, but also under the Bednore Government; 
for it was the practice of almost every Aumildar to receive money, to 
set aside the decisions of his predecessors; which accounts for such a 
multitude, still remaining unsettled. Both, these claims of long stand¬ 
ing and new ones which arise every day, evince that laud, notwith¬ 
standing all the subsequent additions to the shist, is still considered as 
a very valuable property. Claims come chiefly, as may be supposed, 
from the most flourishing districts : and the proportions that come from 
different districts, may be reckoned a tolerable good criterion for esti¬ 
mating their comparative state of wealth or poverty. We may be 
hure that where lands are so much the object of contention, that there 
is no danger of their being unable to discharge the public rent; for 
men would hardly lose their time, and spend their money, for the sake 
of acquiring that which was not worth the holding, or which might 
involve them in loss. Where all estates in Canara worth disputing for, 
I should not think any absolute necessity existed for reducing any part 
of the assessment. There is no part of Canara where the ryots of 
themselves throw up their old lauds and occupy new. But there are 
parts, where though a man will not quit his land, yet when he has 
been dispossessed by force or intrigue, he does think the object suffi¬ 
ciently important for him, to pay any thing for its recovery; but in by 
far the greatest part of Canara, the right to land is so obstinately con¬ 
tested, that a man, however just his title may be, is rarely permitted 
to succeed to his estate, without encounteiing the opposition of some 
rival or other, who endeavours to invalidate his claim, and to set up 
one of his own, supported by false witnesses or forged deeds, which are 
very common in his country. 

The rel^ive degrees of value attached by the natives themselves 
to Iwd in different parts of the province, could we exactly ascertain it, 
some degree, with a retrospect to the shist and collections 
01 tornier times, would afford the beat standard for determining the 
proportions of the assessment which ought to be reduced. 

It IS scarcely possible to ascertain the produce or value of land from 
e owners or cultivators. Long experience has taught them, that con¬ 
cealment IS their best defence against new exactions; and all of them, 
owever simple in other respects, are continually on their guard, against 
any questions that tend to lead to any disclosure of their circum- 
stances. A careful survey would, however, yield us a great deal of 
useful information, which cannot be drawn from them; for by learning 
the rents paid by tenants to the landlords, and comparing th^ 
e enan a o e whole lands of the estate, a tolerably good^guess might 
be made of the net income of the landlords. A aurviyffcowfver, can?ot 
be ina,de, without a heavy expense, and there is no other mode of 
knowledge of the state of the country. Next to a 
rutria^’ Seining this knowledge would te, by keeping a 

th! f of fko rent and produce of all lands that become 

ktigation. There is always something or other on such 
Ds, w ich induces on© of th© parties to bring forward a statement 
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of the prodace. As there is, therefore, no difficulty in discovering it, 
and as these disputes are so very frequent; a great number of examples 
might soon be collected from each district; and the average produce of 
these lands, might be taken as that of the whole district; or, at least, 
it would not be far from it, after deducting Circar lands, which, from 
not having an owner, are but poorly cultivated. 

I have endeavoured, by every means in my power, to ascertain, 
from such circumstances as have come within my observation, what are 
the relative proportions of the produce after deducting all expenses of 
cultivation, that go to the Circar and to the landlord. The evidence of 
the tenants, were it not most commonly false, would at once determine 
the point; because all rents of tenants to landlords in Canai'a are paid 
either in money or a certain fixed quantity of grain, and never by a share 
of the crop, or what is called warum. In taking the reports of the 
landlords themselves, the lowest that any of them have reckoned their 
average share of the net produce to a district or maganie, is 15 per cent, 
and the highest 40 per cent. Though I imagine that the highest of the 
extremes are too low, yet the admission of either of them, on their part, 
is more than could have been expected; for it proves incontestably the 
existence of a land-rent. The reply of the farmers of the Bammahl to 
similar queries, was. always, that there was no rent, and seldom any 
profit, or any thing beyond the mere wages of their labour. In both 
cases, they represented their situation as much worse, than it really 
was. ' According to their own statements, however, there is ^ 
difference between the condition of the farmer of the Baramabl, and 
that of the landlord of Canara. 


Among the numerous causes respecting land which h^e come 
before me, the landlord's rent was much oftener above than below 50 
per cent, of the net produce. In many instances, it was bO, /U, and 
BO per cent. The most productive lands, it may be said, are the most 
liable to become the subject of litigation, and cannot 
taken, as a standard for the average of the whole. It ^ces not appear 
to me, however, that they ought to be regarded 

they might not form a fair average; for they .,ompiehende(i ev y 

^iptfon Of 

Christko^ropriolor. »oro oonoei uoci, h»» torai.b?'! »o "‘b *8''*“ 
Ser of eLmples, the result of which is st.U more m favoui 
ofThTlandlords. In 1784, when they were earned into captivity 
hr Tinnoo their lands were confiscated, and either given away oi 
Sd S men of other castes, for a price far below their value. They 
Sve norclaimed their restoration; and in order to determine what 
thrpresint holders may be entitled to, as a compensation for purcb^e 
money improvements, &c.; a statement, No. 1 baa been drawn up by 

moras to the pagoda, and tne oiner lo . fLaf thAvefore 

Christians are the most industrious of all castes, and that theietor 
Christians are rne mo Christians deny this, and 

they have more rent than anj o^ 

say that they f in various occupations; but that the 

HindoriandlSds, from confining themselves entirely to the cultivation 
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of fcheir lands, render them fully as productive as theirs are; that the 
Hindoos, though they have more bad land, have also more good, and 
that the average rent of Hindoo landlords is not, in any one of the five 
districts contained in the statement, so low as fifty per cent, of the net 
produce. It was my intention to have procured from every Christian 
landlord, an account of the produce of every estate which bordered on 
his own. This would have probably furnished me with the detail of a 
thousand estates, the average of which might, without any material 
error, have been taken as that of the districts to which they respec¬ 
tively belonged; but as my removal has prevented me from obtaining 
this account, I can only attempt to draw a conclusion from such cir¬ 
cumstances, tending to throw a light on this subject, as I have hither¬ 
to had an opportunity of noticing. From comparing them all, I am 
■ inclined to believe that the average rent of landlords is about fifty per 
VS, cent, of the net produce, in all the districts below the Ghauts, except 
Mulki, Cundapoor, and Bekul, where it may be from thirty to forty, 
and Ankalah and part of Honawer, where it is somewhat less. 

Any thing like equality of assessment or of produce, can hardly be 
supposed to exist throughout so extensive a tract of country. The 
clear rent is in many instances, as low as 15 per cent.; and in many, 
as high as 80 per cent, of the net produce. The disparities are oftener 
owing to the different proportions of labour bestowed on the land 
than to those of the assessment. Many of those estates which now 
yield the smallest proportions of rent, were formerly among the 
most productive. They have fallen into decay from the exactions 
of nuzzerannahs for the Circav, of fines for pretended or trifling 
ofiences, and of presents for an endless succession of asophs and 
Aumildars; from the arbitrary and uncertain amount of the different 
kists; from their frequent anticipations, by which petty land-holders 
were often compelled to sell or mortgage their estates for the pay¬ 
ment of revenue before it was due; from such anticipations being 
often directed beyond the general rate, against particular landlords, 
in order to compel them to sell their estates to persons who had bribed 
the Aumildars for this purpose; and above all, from the gratuitous 
services required every year by the Circar. The numerous forts in 
Canara have each a strong shed running the whole length of the ram¬ 
part, in order to cover the troops from the weather. These sheds, 
and all other public buildings, besides the houses of all public servants, 
having been annually repaired before the setting in of the monsoon, 
demanded a vast number of labourers, as did likewise the felling of trees 
among the hills, and transporting them to the beach, for the use of the 
marine establishment. All these services were performed by country 
labourers; and as the more substantial land-holders had usually suffi¬ 
cient influence to get their own exempted, the weight fell wholly upon 
the lowers class, who were often deprived of the assistance of their 
servants, at the time they stood in the greatest need of them, for the 
cultivation of their lands. 

As the income of the landlord was affected by these and other 
temporary causes, the removal of them, will enable it to rise gradually 
to its former standard; and it is not therefore so necessary that the 
reduction of the assessment should be regulated by the present state 
of income, as by the consideration of what it is hkely to be in a few 
years, when the country shall have recovered from the effects of those 
disorders. 
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Whether the conclusions I have formed respecting the proportions 
of income, are just or not, there is one thing certain, that whatever they 
may be, they do not impede in any way the realization of the revenue; 
for it has been paid, with a readiness of which I have seen no example. 
Where balances have appeared in my accounts to stand against parti¬ 
cular districts, it was not owing to any failure on the part of the 
inhabitants, but to the late disturbances having hindered the revenue 
servants from carrying on the collections, or remitting what had been 
collected to the treasury. The regularity of payments is the more 
remarkable, what it is considered that I have anticipated at least three 
months, what the period of the kistshas been, during the last forty years j 
for the inhabitants opposed so strongly every increase of land-rent, that 
no part of the additions, either of the Eanny, or of Hyder and Tippoo, 
ever were paid with the old rent, within the year; but the whole was 
collected separately, in the first three months of the enusing Fusly. 
They now make no difficulty in paying both the old rent and additions 
before the end of June ; not because they are more able than formerly, 
but because they believe that their readiness in discharging their rents, 
will not, under the Company's Government, be regarded as a proof of 
wealth, or as an argument for laying new impositions upon them. I 
am positive not only that the alterations of their kists, has produced 
no distress; but that their circumstances are improving. I know it, 
from having few complaints concerning rent, and more directly, from 
their own acknowledgment, which lyots very seldom make. I see 
in their cultivating waste lands, and in their taking as private 
property, lands which have long been cultivated, on account of the 
Circ\V. These are lands, which, from having no owners, had been 
neglbvOted, and which, as the produce had of course decreased, had usually 
been at a reduced rent, to different people, for one or more years. 

The tei^porary holder could not obtain the proprietary right, without 
paying k sum of money, which he was unwilling to do: and he could 
not ventiii!^ to improve, lest he should be dispossessed in favour of a 
stranger. As he could gain little, so, on the other hand, he could not 
lose much; fooause remissions were gran|f 0 d, on account of bad crops, 
which was n^r allowed, in cases whereVland was private property. 
When a man s^eea to become a proprietor of Circar land, he shows, at 
the same time a^nfidence both in the forbeft^rance of Government, and 
in his own means oSj improvement, because, by i^he custom of the country, 
whatever may hap^n, he has from this moment, no claim to remission. 
In the district of Ci^dapoor, Circar lands which paid a rent last year of 
star pagodas 8,071-1^8 have this year, been giien away in proprietaiy 
right, at an annual rebt of star pagodas 8,329^32-62 ; and I have no 
doubt that all Circar lands now in cultivation, may, in the course of two or 
three years, be disposed in the same manner. The facility of collec¬ 
tion and the growing con\idence of the land-holders, convince me that 
the settlement of 1209 (1799-1800) might always be collected without a 
balance, and that no abatement whatever is necessary to secure it from 
failure. But if we aim not merely at the obtaining of a certain sum as 
revenue, but also at giving a new spirit to agriculture,, and raising the 
country to a pitch of prosperity, beyond what it has eveV been in former 
times, the present assessment must be lowered. Were I certain that in 
the course of a few years the country would so far recover from the 
shocks it sustained under the late Government, that one-half the net 
produce or landlord's rent wotrld be equivalent to the public revenue, I 
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wanld propose no reduction, because, from observing the condition of 
those landlords whom I positively know to be in the possession of half 
the net produce, and from many conversations with them lam satisfied 
that it is fully adequate to every end, not only of present realization, 
but of future improvement; and that a country moderately improved, 
the basis of whose assessment should be one-half of the net produce, 
would, if protected from all other demands, soon pay with one-third, 
what it had before paid with one-half. 

In estimating the rates of reduction, I have thought that many 
other points were entitled to as much attention as the reka or shist, 
because I suppose the reka itself to have originally been, like all other 
assessments, extremely unequal, and that this inequality has been in¬ 
creased, in particular districts, by the falsification of accounts. It how¬ 
ever deserves consideration, as showing what the land-rent formerly 
has been, as forming a standard to which it may possibly, at some 
future period, be raised again, and as being regarded by the inhabi¬ 
tants as the only proper foundation of assessment. But, after the many 
changes that have been wrought by time, it can no longer be impli¬ 
citly followed as a guide. It is safer to. be directed by the present con¬ 
dition of the inhabitants, and of the revenue, with a retrospect to what it 
has been, for the last twenty years. No guide is so sure as collection. By 
observing how the land-holders feel under it, many discoveries are made 
that never would have been suggested by accounts, and which, though 
they cannot be easily explained by figures, the manager on the spot 
perceives, have wasted the resources of agriculture, and must have a 
principal place in his calculation of a permanent revenue. 

The only reductions 1 have made for the present year, are by 
lowering the land rent 2^ per cent, and the export customs on rice to 2 
bahadry pagodas per corge, and abolishing the inland duties on grain 
cattle, sheep, &c. These are all that are required to serve the end of 
affording some immediate relief. The remaining reductions of cus¬ 
toms may be deferred till the Madras custom regulations are intro¬ 
duced ; and of the land-rent, till the permanent system is established. 

There will be an increase of about 3,000 pagodas to the land-rent, 
from the cultivation of waste, which will diminish in part the reduc¬ 
tion of 2^ per cent. 

My chief reason for remitting the per cent, was to convince 
the landlords that demand is limited; and thereby to encourage them 
to exert their whole means in improving their estates to the utmost, 
without any fear of a new assessment. Any further redaction of the 
export duties on rice, is perhaps unnecessary. It is the only channel 
through which a compensation can be received, for the loss of land- 
rent; and through which, revenue may rise, in some degree, as the 
country flourishes : for there is no solid ground to suppose that con¬ 
sumption of luxuries, or even of conveniences, will ever yield much 
revenue in India. 
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Both the reduction of customs and of land-rent, will eventually 
benefit the landlord; but they will act, in different ways. A reduction 
of land-rent will operate, both more directly and more equally, in 
giving vigour to agriculture, and relieving the poorer class of land¬ 
lords, than any reduction of customs could do, because they receive 
the benefit of it immediately, without waiting for the sale of their grain. 
In this case, too, the benefit is extended equally, in the same propor¬ 
tion to the rich and the poor. But the reduction of the customs is 
[VoL. IL] 59 
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more in favour of the rich than of the poor, because the rich proprietor 
can always raise a greater quantity of produce on the same extent of 
laud, or in proportion to his rent, than the poor one possibly can 




Extracts of Report from Collector of Northern Division 
of Canara; dated Ist May 1801. 

In appropriating the reduction, I have allowed Ankalah the 
greatest share, because the poverty of its cultivators, and the in¬ 
feriority of cultivation, compared with Cundapoor or even Ho- 
nawer, is very conspicuous; and the want of enclosures, so coin-* 
mon over all the other parts of Canara, strongly mark its propor¬ 
tion of Circar land to private land. Nothing shows the poverty of 
its cultivators more, than by the number who pay wariim for their 
lands, and by their frequently changing their residence. Owing to the 
last circumstance, I found some difficulty in procuring renters for vil¬ 
lages to become responsible for a money rent, because the cultivation 
in many villages has hitherto never been the same for two years 
together. Ankalah certainly possesses a great portion of waste lands, 
both of that which has been cultivated formerly, and of * that which 
might be brought into cultivation. The latter description, however, 
appears to me to be of that nature that would require more than ordi- 
narv labour and expense to bring it into cultivation. It lies principally 
at the foot of the hills, which in Ankalah, and a great pai;fc of Hona^ 
wer, do not terminate so abruptly as in the more southernly districts but 
spread themselves more out of the bottom. Whilst m that district, I 
endeavoured to encourage the conversion of Circar cultivated lands 
into private property, rather than the increase of cultivation ; for which 
purpose, at every assembly of ryots, I had the terms fully explained to 
them, on which they should have their lands as private property, and 
furnished every shambogue with copies of cowles adapted to their res- 

jjQ Circar land has been converted iutq private property, 
but in Cundapoor, I am hopeful to find many candidates in Ankalah 
next vear from the pains I took to explain the advantages they would 
derive from it. I thought this encouragement the more necessary, from 
observing that the idea of private property m land, did not seem to be 
regarded by the ryots of that district, with that estimation so common 
TvSthe rest of Canara. This may have proceeded from the incursions 
which Ankalah has long been subject to, having tended to destroy 
M sAcuritv in land. Major Munro recommends that the conversion of 
Circar into private lands, be nob urged on t<^ fast, beoause^the great 
reduction of the customs, and the security of the Company s Govern¬ 
ment will tend speedily to raise the value of land, and bring forward 
Sore candidates, and higher offers, every year. This observation will 
aonlv batter to the southern than the northern division, because 
there is so much waste in the latter, that there is little danger of iba 
becoming converted too soon into private property. 

The heads of increase exhibited in the different balances of ^ 
oy^namT^anving statement, requires, I believe, no explanation. I wished 
the ;Jh« oi .jote « 1S09 (1799-J800). b.t 
na Maior Mawo had no time to asBemble them, no list was obtavned. 
Howe^ bv the reports of the Carnums, the number of peopl® P^y- 
.hSto the CiteS in 1210 (1800-1) er,fe»«r then in 12M, Th.. 
is not owing to the diminution of the actual number of cultivators. 


I 
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buViii ca^used by tbo opulence of many land-holdere taking lands under 
their own names this year^ that were held by their tenants, the year 
before, I consider this as a proof of the increasing prosperity of the 
country, and of the ease with which a permanent settlement may bo 
effected in panara^ from the having so many substantial people as 
security fpr^ts revenue^ when the country shall come to be divided into 
esUttes. As the point to which the property in Gauara is verging, may 
have an important effect, at the period wheu the permanent settlement 
is about to be introduced, I shall notice every year the alterations that 
may occur among the nun^ber of ryots. This partial opulence, as it 
may be termed, of the great landlords, can make no difference to the 
poorer class, go long as they have it in their option to hold their lauds 
immediately of the Circar or of a landlord ; and it is evident, by their 
preferriug the latter mode, that it must be the most advantageous to 
them. , 

Honavver and Cundapoor are both improving; the decrease in the 
laud-rent of the former is already accounted for. J have not a doubt 
but the land-rent will rise, in every distinct, annually, by an increase of 
cultivation, because exportation beiug so much encouraged, by the 
reduction of the duties uppu rice, more of that article will b.e cultivated 
ttud e;sponed, I could perceive, as I went through the country, many 
hfctle symptoms of improvement, which were not begun the year 
betoie; and as tbe present settlement has been made with so mnoh 
paiticuiarity, f am convinced that there can be but few, who have rea¬ 
son to pompiain of our assessment*. 

Extracts of Report from Frjaoipal Collector of the Can^sa : dated 

1st July 1801. 

statemeut, it appears that the landlords have very little Extmotafrom 

rent to themselves in Rarkoor, alter discharging the rcveii<ie. Tam- ”- ” 

buttoo IS the most desolate aud hilly district of Rarkoor j and it is not 
unlikely that at the period when it Ipst the greater part of its popula¬ 
tion, the landrhpldei-s were forced, by the difficulty of procuring laboui;, 
prs, to rent the greatest part of their estates jto iupder-tefiants Bnt 
evep admitting this to be true, it will hardly account for the very great 
aumber of those tenants; and there eeems therefore tp be reasop to 
suspect, that the landlords may in several instances, have instrncted 
toeir servants to call themselves tenants. Spipe parts pf KorbuU 
Runtwall, and Karrup, are as thinly inhabited as Tumbuttpp. Their 
tenants are also pretty numerous; but they do not bpai- near so high a 
proportion to the landlords as in that Maganie. In Mangalpre, Kiftel 
and all the best cpltivated districts, by much the greatest share of the 
laud IS in the hands of the landlords j and this, I imagine, is the case 
even in Rai^oor, nearer the sea. I think it also probable that the 
chalte gmuies, or tenants at will, have been nailed mml Qua»M<L. or 
tenants by. purchase, that is, for ever, because the landlords ^av'"^ 
pome additional rent from the former, whenever there is a high^ 
but they can get none from the IpUer, because thpir rpnt can he Si 
only by btovernment, jvhioh was seldom done, except at long intervals 

in former times, when an additional assessment wps imposed after® 
new valuation, MiptBjou atser a 

All the land now in cultivation in Oanare, and a great deal 
more, was cnlteyated many centuries ago. The stability of the 
tenants, even though at will, encouraged them to improve everv 
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field as much as they could. The rent fixed by the landlord, was cal¬ 
culated upon the produce of several years, while under his own manage¬ 
ment. These experiments have, in succeeding times, been often 
repeated; so that eve'ry field is now known to the proprietor, generally, 
by written accounts, and always, by tradition, to be a field of so many 
moras produce. The landlords scarcely ever rents it below this rate, 
unless in particular situations, where the scarcity of labourers leaves hiui 
no alternative; he has therefore no ground to look for any additional 
rent, from an increase of produce. He can only obtain it, either by 
advancing money to the tenant, or giving him cowle, to enable him to 
make a plantation of cocoanut, or some other kind of trees. He may 
likewise, sometimes gain a trifling additional rent, by the tenant, level!- 
ing a few spots on the side of a hill. 

Besides the mul gueny, or tenant by purchase, there is, in some 
parts of Canara, and probably in Barkoor, another species of tenants for 
ever, called t\iQnair^ueny. The origin of this tenure, is,by some, derived 
from the tenants having held of the nairs, who were, in ancient times, 
masters of the country : but the more common opinion derives it from 
agricultural services, which gave the right of ploughing; the word 7 ia%r 
sigmfying a plough: and, in this way, it corresponds, in some degree, 
to the description, which has sometimes being given of the soccage 
tenure. The nair mul gueny, as it is usually called is both a more ancient 
and more secure tenure than the other, properly denominated shud mul 
queny, or, tenure, by simple purchase. In this last case, when the 
descent to heirs, is not particularly specified, there are instancy ot 
the landlords resuming the farm, on the death of the tenant; but he is 
never allowed to retain it, unless where he is supported by the revenue 
servants. ^ 

Extract from Report of Collector of Southern Division of Canara; 
dated 7th August 1801. 

In the Oloor village, there are some few mul gueiiies, or tenants 
bv purchase, or gift, for ever, but by far the greater, and indeed, nearly 
the whole in that and the other four villages, I apprehend me chaly 
aueniea. ov tenants at will. It is often difficult to define, which is 
which. The landlords all declare they are chaly guenies, because they 
look forward to increasing their rents. The tenants again declare they 
are mul guenies, because their rents can be raised only by (xovernmen^ 
Mul ffueny tenures have been created after, by purchase; in which 
case, a deed is always entered into by the parties, often from the land¬ 
lord's friendship to his relations, and often in cases where tenants have 
offered to pay a higher rent for a mul gueny tenure. lu the latter 
case, deeds are generally entered into, as also m the second, but 
oftener not. Fnder the late Government, so many villanies were prac- 
tiaaiWvP, forcing title deeds from persons, that those having tnem, 
frenue^V buried them, or laid them by, in some place where time des- 
JJ3"hem. Those only who have deeds, or who can prove their 
tenure, should bo admitted as mul gnenies. ,, . 

From every information I have been able to obtain, the number of 
mnl guenies in Canara, is very small. Indeed, by a statement of the 
population of the country, I have lately made, the total number of that 
class is 4,886, of which there are only 219 m the Barkoor talook; while 
the number in the Bekeil talook, which comprises a part of ancient 
Malabar, amounts to 4,436. 
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Extract from Report of Collector of Southern Division of Oanara; 
dated 30th April 1802. 

Canara is so particularly circumstanced^ that a tolerable correct 
estimate of its gross produce, may be formed from its known popula¬ 
tion, consumption, and exportation. The first, we know from last 
yearns accounts, on which, I shall calculate; the second may be esti¬ 
mated pretty correctly by the first, and from a knowledge that the 
lowest class of people in the country, eat rice only ; and the latter is 
accurately recorded. 

By the revenue statement, last year, the population, in men, women, 
and children, was 3,96,672 resident inhabitants. The general average 
consumption, from the best informed people, is at least one hany, of 
78 rupees weight, per diem per head; at which rate, the consumption 
per day, would be corge 224-36, and per annum, 82,072-36. In con¬ 
sideration, however, of several thousand Bramins leaving the country 
for a few mouths every year, to go to the Tripetty pagoda, and other 
religious places of worship,—though the number coming from above 
the Ghauts to Woospi, Soobramany, and other pagodas in Oanara is 
also great —yet wishing to be rather low in my calculation, I have 
taken the consumption of one-half of the inhabitants at a hauy per day, 
and the remainder, at half a one; which reduces the before-mentioned 
quantity one-fourth, or to per diem 

168 corge 27 moras, or per annum ... 61,664 27 

Average exportation 4,00,000 moras ••• ... 9,523 34 

Seed, or per col. 2, in No. 1, and the quantity shown in 

2 nd and 3rd crops ... ... ... ... ... 11,438 0 

Consumption for troops, followers, &c., at 3,000 heads, at 

one hany per day ... ...• ... ... ... ... 6,207 0 
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Total corge ... 88,720 19 


This quantity is less than that before calculated on by the shist, 
by 1,870-31 ; more than which, I am confident, is consumed by the 
crews of the many hundred vessels, which touch at the different ports, 
in the course of the season, and many of which lay there for two and 
three months together. 

Every person must, in a great measure, be guided, in calculations 
of this sort, by the best obtainable acopnnts; but there are other 
circumstances, which the manager on the spot, and he only can judge, 
from what may justify him in forming a more correct idea of the 
resources of a country, than any accounts can show. This has been 
my case, in the present instance; though obliged to calculate from the 
best accounts I could obtain, yet I knew, from general observation, and 
from a serious reflection on the actual state of things, that those ac¬ 
counts were considerably underrated; and before examining my own 
idea with any other corresponding data, I calculated the accounts were 
deficient, in the rates mentioned in paragraph 10; the 

gross produce in rice, in col. 6,of No. 1, is... ... 69,622 9 31^ 

To which add, 26 per cent, deficiency, that is, 17 in 
the quantity of seed sown, or land cultivated, and 8 
in the produce per mora ... ... ... ... 19,635 23 18J 


Total produce, with supposed deficiency ... 89,177 33 

less than the calculations of produce by the shist.—Consumption, &c., 
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1^416-161, equal to about 1 per cent more. In accurate as all calcu¬ 
lation of gross produce must be, even from an actual survey and valua¬ 
tion, yet, in comparing the supposed produce with the shist, in the first 
place, and then with the consumption of, and exportation from, the 
country, and finding each to correspond so nearly with the other, I feel 
a confidence in hazarding a belief, that it is thereby as nearly ascer¬ 
tained, as it would have been, supposing it to be so; and the value of 
the 90,594-8, the estimated produce at the average rate of the ten talooks 
in col. 7, of No. 1, would amount to star pagodas 14,88,387-6; at this 
rate, the gross Circar land tax, including what is collected by enamdars 
would be equal to but 21 per cent, of the gross produce valuation, in 
rice only, and the ryots would have their garden produce besides. 


Another circumstance, affording a corresponding proof of the truth 
of the conclusions I have drawn, is worthy of mention. Hurry Hur 
Hoy^s rekah on every 70 moras of paddy, was only 7^ moras, which was 
supposed to yield one pagoda, and at that rate, was only about 10 per 
cent, of the gross produce : allowing, therefore, the present land-tax to 
be double the ancient shist, after all deductions from rekah, or to be 
star pagodas 2,48,489-32-76, this equals about 20 per cent, of what was 
then supposed the gross produce, and nearly correspondent with the perr 
centage in the foregoing paragraphthe diffei^ence between this sum and 
the land-tax entered in col. 29, of No. 1, is star pagodas 64,105't29-24; 
this sum, however, is no addition whatever to the shist, but arises from 
the resumed euaum land-rent by Hyder and Tippoo, as also from the 
melwassy that has Lately been discovered. The enaums, it must be re¬ 
membered, were included in the rekah, but deducted from the shist, an 
which I have made my calculations. Whatever credit may be due to 
the data here brought forward, we may rest satisfied, from the un¬ 
equalled punctuality of its payment, from the few people under collec¬ 
tion, from their generally improving state in their mode of dress and 
living; and, above all, from few, or no complaints, I may say, of the 
heaviness of assessment, that the present land-rent is, genei'ally, low 
enough to afford the inhabitants the means of making every needful 
impiOTement in the agricultural and general state of the country. 

The advantages they have already received from the mild 
and liberal principles of the Company's Government^ would enable 
its landlords now to pay a tax with ease, which, under the violent 
restrictions and universal corruption of the last Government, they 
could not do ; rent, and the progress of improvement,, though they 
may even increase in extent, frequently decrease in proportion to 
the produce of laud.^—^^Canara, for instance, from the uninterrupted 
security she now enjoys, from the possession of freedom and the 
security of property, could better afford to pay the aGCumuiabed as- 
sessment imposed daring the late G-overnment, than she could, what 
was collected under it.—^lu the first place, the landlords, from the rise 
in the price of rice and every other grain or garden produce they cul¬ 
tivate, can pay their rent now from a much smaller portion of their gross 
produce, while the remainder yields them a larger sum than hereto- 
fore, to purchase thd other necessaries of life, such as oJoths, fsalt, &c.; 
which articles, in consequence of the trade being thrown open, are to bo 
had much cheaper than under the two last, oar even the Bednore Govern¬ 
ment._It may, besides the dearness of the greatest necessary of life. 
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neoessforily drawn, with its dearness of labour and all other wants, and 
. that consequently the landlord's other ex- 

% in orig. penses may be expected to increase in pro¬ 

portion to his profit from the rise in the price of the gross produce of 
his land; Canara, however, is so peculiarly situated, that they in no 
way sufier this inconvenience; the wants of the people are certainly so 
few, that it may be partly owing to this* Every necessary but cloth, 
the country produces, and its rice is so sought after from every quarter, 
that the inhabitants have no occasion whatever, to be at the trouble of 
sending it to foreign markets, or seeking custom. Foreign merchants 
even come and beg it of them; and these people seldom coming with 
empty vessels, it happens that much more of the people^a cloth than is 
necessary, is brought into the country, than can be expended, and 
thence they can buy it frequently at prime cost, or at a very moderate 
increase thereon.—The natural rise in the nominal price of labour, 
indeed, caused by that in the price of rice, in few cases, affects the 
landlords, all of whom have a number of dairds, or slaves, by whom 
they cultivate their lands;—the wages of labour are, in most common 
cases of husbandry, confined to a full sufficiency for the food and 
clothing of the labourer;—when it is paid in money, there must of 
course be a nominal rise, in proportion to that of the greatest neces¬ 
sary of life; the increase in money, however, does not draw with it, 
that of the quantity of food or clothing; the labourer can purchase 
these, with what remains, nearly the same in every change. When the 
labourers are fed from the produce of the soil, and clothed, as in 
Canara, by their masters, their real wages are the same, from one genera- 
tioa to another; though the nominal value of what they receive for 
their sustenance, may be greater one year than another, the same quan¬ 
tities of rice per day, and of cloth per annum, ai’e given to every la¬ 
bourer now, as was customary from the earliest ages; and the land¬ 
lords have the advantage of being able to purchase cloth now, consi¬ 
derably cheaper than at any former period; they have also more frequent 
opportunities, from the increasing demand for labour, of letting out such 
of their slaves as they have not in employ themselves. The instruments 
of husbandry are so simple in India, that they can scai-cely be reckoned 
on; but cattle are something cheaper than under the Bydgnugger 
Government* To every maganny there are village artificers, barbers 
washer-men, &o.j to whom the landlord pays a certain quantity of grain 
per annum ; this is not now increased to the landlords, though it is, in 
value, to the workmen ; and is as an increase of pay. To them, money 
is rendered less valuable, in proportion to the smallness of tbe quantity 
of the greatest necessary of life, a given sum can command ; but no 
other alteration in its value, has happened since the time of fixing the 
rekah ; a coin, of similar weight to the Bahadry pagoda, was then in 
use, and of the same value, with repect to the other real or nominal 
coins of the country, as now. 

Nearly all the waste lands of Canara, are lying close under the 
I'ange of Ghauts ; which tract has, for more than a century, been con- 
tinually plundered, and many of its inhabitants carried off, or murdered, 
by some rebellious chieftain or other, and the remainder reduced to a 
state of extreme indigence; and I fear it most naturally, therefore, taka 
a considerable time, ere those few can acquire the means and confidence 
to extend their cultivation, or others can be induced to go and take lands 
in that quarter. All along the sea cpaat^ as much land as ever was, is now 
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THK PERMANENT TENANTS. [Madr 

iu ciiltiTatiou with paddy, aud much more than ever was before known, 
converted into gardeus. The number of lands, by the present, is greater 
than by the last general revenue statement, which is a proof how good 
and secure a property land is now considered. Under the late govern¬ 
ment, it was customary for persons to purchase aud hold lands in the 
name of some opulent inhabitants, which gave a sort of security, and 
prevented any wretch, by bribing an asoph, or otherwise, from wrest¬ 
ing it from him. Numerous landlords, in this and such like situations, 
have now come forward and proved their own right of inheritance, 
which shows they have no small confidence in the Government under 
which they are placed. 

I have before observed, that till the conquests by Hyder, land 
was universally sold at the average of ten years purchase of the net 
I’ent, aud that any bought for more or less, was considered an invalid 
transaction. The iudusti’y of the people, however, in the course of a 
number of years, has so much iucreased the rents of some, and the 
oppression of Government, so reduced those of other estates, that there 
are many now, not saleable; but those that are, fetch from ten to six- 
^ teen years purchase. 

From general observation, I am inclined to think, that, in the aggre¬ 
gate, the landlords may get about 18 per cent., and the under-tenants 
57 or 58, leaving the remainder, or 24 or 25 per cent, of the gross pro¬ 
duce, as the land-tax. In Mangalore, Poloor, Bunt wall, and Vettul 
talooks, however, I apprehend the landlords enjoy from 60 to 70 per 
cent, of their net rent, while their under-tenants also enjoy a large pro¬ 
portion of the gross produce. In most of the villages bordering on the 
range of the Ghauts, or more than 20 miles inland, in proportion to 
its produce, land lets for considerably more .than on the sea coast. Its 
distance from the place of export, may, in some measure, account for 
this ; but it is otherwise to be attributed to an extraordinary indulgence 
the landlords found it necessary to alford their tenants, to induce them 
to remain in such jungly and unhealthy situations. In many cases, also, 
they have found it necessary to grant them moolg%ieny tenures i,e., 
tenants for ever, at a fixed rent. This species of tenure, is nearly as 
good as a freehold. It descends from father to son, and from uncles to 
nephews, as the law of the inhabitants may be, from one generation to 
another. A tenant can in no case be ousted, but for non-payment of 
rent; and even in this case, not till he has been fully recompensed 
by his landlord, for every lasting improvement he may have made to 
the land. A tenant without heirs, may bequeath his tenure to^ any 
person he pleases; the general custom, however, where there is no 
issue, is, to adopt a sou, or nephew, as successor, who has every 
claim the father or uncle had, with the consent of the landlord : he 
can also sell his property in such lands; and the purchaser stands in 
every way in the same respect towards the landlord as he did. Some 
tenures of this sort, are purchased, others are not; in the former case, 
in the event of the tenant's wishing, at any time, to give up his land, 
he may do so, and the landlord is bound to reimburse him for every 
lasting improvement made to the lands; as also, to refund any 
deration he may have t’eceived at the time of granting tenure. The 
tenants may also have their under-tenants, or challi guenies, who hold 
in every way as challi guenies under land-holders. Any failure on the 
part of a mul gueny (under tenant,) is in no case a plea for keeping 
his superior landlord in arrear of his rent. 
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are challi giienies, or tenants at will, who, by^ courtesy, Reports rear- 
have become tenants in perpetuity; these are such, as have held ianaa 
of a superior landlord for two generations or more;—in s^^^ases. Tenures and 
indeed, it has been extended to those who have held 50 j^^rS, and 

who, with the consent of the superior, have at different times made -- 

expensive improvements to their lands, or have levelled, or brought Extraotsfrom 

others into cultivation. Such lands are generally supposed to descend 

from father to son, for ever, at the original rent agreed on. The 

superior has the right, either to raise his rent, or oust his tenant; but DiviBlon of 

it is universally considered a stretch of power, so unjust and illiberal, Canara, 30tli 

that it is seldom or ever resorted to; at any rate, before it can be done, 

the tenant must be reimbursed in full for all lasting improvements. 

This custom, indeed, which is also extended by right to all tenants at 
will for a year, even making improvements with the consent of their 
landlord, and, by courtesy, to those making them without his knovr- 
ledge, is the grand fundamental system and prop of the Oanara agri- 
cultural system, and is well worthy of imitation, either in other parts 
of India, or Europe. It alone may be said to have been the cause of 
half the land in Canara being brought into and kept in cultivation. 

On the death of any landlord, his successor is obliged, by usage, to 
observe all engagements he may have made, either with challi or mul 
guenies. 

The rents of some tenants are paid in money, others in grain, but 
at a fixed quantity; the former gain, in proportion as the value of the 
rice rises, because a smaller quantity of that article will yield them the 
amount of their rent than heretofore the latter would gain if the price of 
rice was to fall lower than it was at the time their rent was fixed; bub 
now they neither gain nor lose, though their landlords gain, in propor¬ 
tion as the price of the commodity they pay in rises. These circumstan¬ 
ces, also that of the number of chaly and mul guenies under each land¬ 
lord, are matters, which should have their weight in the consideration 
of any new permanent settlement, which may be ordered; as the rent of 
mul guenies can in no case be increased, in proportion to the value of 
rice, or otherwise. When it is paid in money, it follows, that all addi¬ 
tional assessments, hitherto made, or to come, have fallen, and must 
fall, on their landlords alone. This has been the chief cause of the neb 
rent of many of them being so very trifling, while their tenants are 
enjoying every ease they can wish for. Those landlords, however, whose 
lands are farmed to challi, or tenants at will, have the option of raising 
their rent, either by commuting a money rent for one in kind, or by rais¬ 
ing either, in proportion to the price of rice. I have not been able to 
ascertain the portions of each species of tenants, though I know the 
tenants at will are three times more numerous than the tenants for 
ever; all the latter originally held by some written agreement; where 
it remains, there can be no doubt of the validity of the tenure, which 
seems to have been granted only in ancient times, or in cases of land¬ 
lords bringing a large tract of the country into oidtivation, when they 
seem to have thought it necessary to grant such indulgences to new 
ryots. As, however, it has not been customary to grant new agreements 
on the decay of old ones, it happens that few ancient deeds can be pro¬ 
duced, and the landlords, well aware of the advantages they will derive 
from converting a mull to a challi gueny, deny the authenticity of any 
copy they may keep, while the originals have generally been granted 
too long ago, to be proved. On the other band, all challi guenies who 
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hare held more than a generation, urged long possession, as a proof of 
their mul gueny tenure; all who have held at one fixed rent for fifty 
years, might bo decided such, and all under that period, as liable to be 
ousted; there would be no hardship in this, for it is reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that no,landlords, especially pressed as they were, under the late 
Gro.vernment, would allow a tenant at will to cultivate a portion of his 
land at one certain rent for fifty years together, while his land-tax 
to Government was annually increasing. 

When the rent of a landlord trenches upon the sum required for the 
necessary subsistence of the tenants, his failure will soon be equal, not 
only to the sum which is required to be deducted from that set aside 
for his maintenance, but to a much greater one; because, as he can 
now both pay his landlord’s rent, and maintain himself only by dimin¬ 
ishing the usual and necessary expenses of cultivation, the produce 
will also lessen and sink, at least to a half or third of its former amount, 
when his failure becomes irremediable, and the landlord's loss much 
greater than the original increase of rent. When the Government land- 
tax trenches on the landlord's net rent, in the same way, the same 
consequences must ensue; and to prevent the land-tax so doing, the 
only effectual way is, to define a tenure and rent for the under-tenants 
of landlords, by which that of Government can be regulated. Under¬ 
tenants holding in the state of security they do in Canara, carry 
improvement to the greatest possible extent: they are always able to 
pay their rent regularly to their superior, which enables him to do so 
likewise to Government; the ensuring also, in this way, the high culti¬ 
vation of the lands by under-tenants, in the event of a failure on the 
part of the landlords to Government, his estates will always meet a 
ready and advantageous sale. 

Extract froin Report of .Collector of Northern Division of Canara ; 
dated 25th April 1802. 

Ciroar lands, from the want of owners, are never so well cultivated 
as they would be, were they private ; besides, they are, in general, 
worse situated in Canara for retaining water. A large reduction was 
.therefore made by Major Munro, during his first settlement, to enable 
their cultivators to bestow more labour upon them ; and the sum enter¬ 
ed in column 5, is the increase in consequence. In column 12 and 15, 
the greatest part of the increase appearing in the Oundapoor district, 
arises from false accounts having been detected. I have made no 
decrease column opposite to No. 8 in the increase, because there is no 
reason for restoring the full amount collected under that .head. As 
much as necessaryi only, will be returned ; so that it is for the advantage 
of Governmeut to resume all remissions of this nature which, for several 
years past, has been literally a reduction of land-reut ; for the same bank 
cannot be supposed to burst, or be. overflown,-every year successively. 

I now perceive I was too -sanguine, in expecting that the number 
of landlords, or rather proprietors, would be considerably increased this 
year. I naturally imagined, that as the ryots became more acquainted 
with our Government, and, finding -that their rents were net risen 
beyond the point they must have expected,.that they would endeavour 
to secure the right of possession to their land, by demanding a; aunnud 
of the Ciroar : but it has been proved by enquiries made during the 
.course of the survey, that many of the mul guenies, or jbeuauts for over 
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aire^ m many respects, better off than' the landlords : indeed, while rice 
is dear, as it has lately been, there can* be no doubt of their being so. I 
likewise did not consider that the mul guenies, in order to become' 
proprietors, must necessarily relinquish the lands they have so long 
cultivated, in order to occupy new, unless their landlords would consent 
to alienate such portion of their estates as was occupied by tenantry, in 
consideration of a nuzzerannah, or present: but land is too eagerly 
coveted in Canara, for us to expect that. The inul guenies are, in every 
sensQ, proprietors: but, as they hold their lands of landlords, the Circar 
cannot interfere in their rent. Revenue may lose something, by their 
being so; but the people are unquestionabLy happier as they are ; and 
a^s a proof of which, not a single mul gueny has become a proprietor of 
Circar land this year. Some of the chaly guenies^ or tenants at will,, 
may occasionally desert their landlords, and become proprietors; but I 
conclude, that the increase of private estates in future, will chiefly arise 
from the affluence of some landlords enabling them to extend their old 
estates. 

The sum in column 12 is owing to false representations of the ryots 
being detected : that in column 13 is the total avowed amount of mel- 
wassi enjoyed by the Bramins of Cundapoor for Fusly 1210 (1800-1) 
which is paid back in the column 23: but that in column 14 is newly 
discovered melwassi, and for which I am chiefly indebted to the vigi¬ 
lance of the Kham Wasaool and his goomasfcahs. The sums in the 
ecrease columns, being occasioned by the reverse reasons to those in 
the increase, require no particular explanation. 

This statement, from its intimate connection with the land-rent, 
has occupied by far the greatest share of my attention. I shall, there- 
tore, deter mentioning the customs till the close of this letter, begin- 
been made^^^ principles on which the current yearns settlement has 

was necessary to determine some »>oint within myself, to 

theh rlr 1 ^ portion o? 

in order to bring up the 
folWmr to the general lerel, I circulated the 

levvine-Aumildars, to serve as a guide in 
hoSr f. V. u the inhabitants this year; subject,, 

addiKnt the shist, with all its 

one-ftSih at ft to have more than 

oul th of the additional assessment laid on them this year. 

““ 
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My principal reason for circulating the above rules, was to guard 
against too sudden a demand of the whole or full rent, wishing to be 
the judge myself how far the cultivators could afford that rent or not; 
and the third clause is to prevent checking improvements ; for if every 
field, newly brought into cultivation, was to be taxed according to its 
produce the very first year, it would discourage the landlords greatly. 

I hope the propriety of the above few rules will appear obvious; for 
to burthen those with the rent of Tippoo who never paid it before, and 
whose low rent, at present, has most probably been counterbalanced 
by the high nuzzerannah, or purchase money, paid in consequence, would 
not only be imcompatible .with the permanent system, but would be 
carrying our rent much higher than Government would desire to see 
it. After having determined the rent of each district, with the consent 
of the inhabitants, I always allowed a couple of hundred pagodas to be 
left in reserve, either tp be collected or not, as circumstances happened 
towards the close of the Fusly, and advising the Aumildar to be attentive 
in his collection from those who paid above 7 Fs. of the extra assessment. 

In assessing the maganies situated near the foot of the Ghauts, I was care¬ 
ful not to exact too heavy a rent from the cultivators ; and am Imppy 
to observe, that a great deal of extra cultivation has been brought to 
account this Fusly. An easy land-rent, for several years, will be the 
surest means of increasing the cultivation in those maganies, and c^n- 
terbalance the inconvenience they must sustain in the disposal ot tneir 
produce, by their distance from the sea. 

Being resolved to ascertain, as correctly as I could, the various 
rates of rent paid by the inhabitants of the Northern Division, m oi ei 
to form a standard for every district, deduced frcm the average len 
paid by each, I have shown in the accompanying Sbatemen , e 
ber of people paying all the gradations of rent, from the simp e s i 
to the whole of the additional assessments, by entering ® 

the class to which they approached the nearest, and which I conceive 
to be sufficiently minute to'form a general idea ot the 

particular district. This “the cultiVators^ below the 

but particularly m showing the ability oi Uo-VifAr the 

Ghauts; for the Board will perceive that the land-rea 

further north it goes. Mapr ^XlS, and those situated to 

between the districts of Houawer and AnKaia , nonula- 

the southward of the Cundapoor river, in point of fertility 

twice ID Honawer and three have in contemplation for 

to state with greater confidence, the plan x r 

assessing my division, the ensuing Fusly. 

The rents of every individual having been 
•with the utmost particularity (for they of old | 

by myself) and having bV incapable of bearing any i 

estates are not only sufficiently h ? fg my intention, 

addition, without morease which does not arise 

during my next circuit, to demand^ ^^cZred melwassi land, the 
from the following causes, viz., ’'®Y2f;^°“SXowledge of the dis- 
rents of which may have been concealed from 

trict Outcherries; Circar waste cultivate , ^ the^ollowing stand- 

in demanding rent from those heads, not to esceett tne loi 
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ard or proportion of the additional assessments of each district, viz: 
Cundapoor ... ••• ••• ••• cent. 

Honawer ... ... ••• 

Ankalah ... 

Goobah 
Soondah 

Bunwassee ... ••• 

Belgbi 

And I shall give my reasons for each, in a few words. 

The district of Cundapoor is evidently much more populous and 
higher cultivated than either Honawer or Ankalah. Its chief seaport 
is more frequented than any other in Canara, except Mangalore. It 
exports the greatest quantity of rice, is situated directly opposite Nug- 
gur Ghaut, and commands a portion of the trade to and from Mysore, 
which may be expected to increase ; and it is in Major M unro^s opinion, 
as well as my own, the one of all others, capable of bearing the highest 
assessment. Honawer is in the next best condition below the Ghauts, 
and produces, besides rice, a large quantity of pepper and beetle nut; 
but its chief drawback is a thinness of population. Ankalah is, in the 
worst condition; contains less inhabitants, more overrun with jungle, 
and possesses fewer private estate than any districts in Canara. In 
the northern part especially, they have little idea of landed pro¬ 
perty, except in gardens; and the whole of that district bears a great 
resemblance to Soondah. Soopa is the most jungly desolate district 
above the Ghauts, and produces very little pepper and beetle compared 
to Soondah, Bunwassee, or Belghi which appear to me to be much the 
same in capability. Bunwassee is obviously the most open, and the 
best cultivated with rice lands, but not gardens. 

By adopting the standard I have proposed upon those now paying 
a low rent, there would only be occasion to alter the rent of 4,097 
individuals next year, instead of 8,652 ; the number remaining fixed in 
each district would then be as follows, and would increase greatly, 
every year : 


Cundapoor ... ... ... 

Honawer... ... ... 

Ankalah.. 

Soopah ... ... . 

Soondah ... ... ... ... 

Bunwassee ... ... 

Belghi ... ... ... ... 

Total. 

No. of Cultiva¬ 
tors in 1211. 

To remain fix¬ 
ed in 1212. 

To alter 
ial212. 

2,372 

4,065 

3,711 

4,087 

1,056 

1,027 

945 

1,881 

3,429 

2,690 

2,924 

688 

890 

664 

491 

636 

1,021 

1,163 

368 

137 

281 


13,166 

4,097 


As the Board, in their proceedings on the settlement of 1210 have 
observed, ''That the revenue will annually improve, not by an 
" enhancement of the assessment, but by giving confidence that it will 
'' not be raised,'^ they may probably conceive that I have deviated 
from the above rule, when I ought not to have done so. The moderate 
increase in columns 2 and 3 of statement 2, will^ however, take away 
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PROOFS OF PRosPERil*^. [Madv^ 

all blame from me of that nature : for a modei’ate land-rout has ever 
been, in my mind, the surest spring of encouragement, and without 
which, a country can seldom improve. I know the Board would be 
most pleased to find my annual increase arising from the conversion of 
Circar lands into* private estates, and the cultivation of arable waste; 
but had I added no other increase to my present yearns jummabundy, 
but what arose from those heads, the additieu would have been very 
small indeed, and might have led you to suppose that a very different 
management obtained, in the northern to the southern division. It 
may safely be concluded, that, before any considerable portion of Circar 
waste land can be brought into cultivation, the northei’n division must 
receive either a great addition of inhabitants, or a sensible increase to 
the wealth of the present number; because I conceive that abundance 
of waste lands are still to be found upon estates, especially in Honawer 
and Ankalah. 


Prom the accompanying Survey Statements, it appears that Belgbi 
is the lightest assessed in gardens, and Bunwassee in rice lands; and it 
is fortunate for the inhabitants of the latter district, that it is so, for 
a very large proportion of it, is totally unfit for gardens. Major 
Munro supposes that the difference of customs being more in Belghi 
than in Soondah, prevents the cultivators in the former from demand¬ 
ing so high a price for their produce; consequently to cause the profits 
in both districts, to be pretty equal; however, I am apt to suppose, 
notwithstanding the double duty in Belghi, that gardens are more j 
valuable there than in Soondah, because the demand for the whole 
produce of the country is such (unless in times of disturbances) that I | 
imagine the actual difference of the price is not so great as he conceivedl 
it. With regard to assessing Belghi the same as Soondah, it would, 
undoubtedly be wrong to attempt it, because the amount that would 
be lost, by a diminution of the customs, would far exceed any gain in 
the land-rent. Even before the survey took place, I foresaw that the 
rent of rice lands in Belghi was very high, from the number who 
paid full rent; and I, therefore, added little or nothing to their culti¬ 
vators this year, that I mig^ht make the assessment everywhere as : 
equal as I could. I shall hereafter furnish your Board with a compari¬ 
son between the rents of paddy fields and gardens above and below the i 
Ghauts, by forwarding certain queries to Mr. Eavenshaw, to be returned 1 

to me. 1 can draw no comparison at present between the rents of this 1 

country and the Baramah],f rom the want of correct averages of the latter; 
however, I believe it is well known that the rents here are much lower. 


That they are sufficiently low throughout Soondah and Belghi, I. H 
am thoroughly convinced of, since my residence above the Ghauts ^ 
were they otherwise, I should certainly have had some convincing proof I 
of it, before now. But of the complainants who came before me, not | 
one in fifty was about their rent; they chiefly relate to debts, and petty J 
transactions among themselves; very few are concerning land, which f 
proves, I think, incontestibly, that the people are contented with the 
present assessment; and alsO; that land is not valuable above> as it is | 
below the Ghauts. There are also certain leading points by which the 
person entrusted with the management of a country can judge of the j 

wealth of poverty of its inhabitants; and the follovting, as they differ I 

so much from what I have seen, or expected to have met with, deserve. I 
to be noticed First, the case with which the settlement of every dis^ J 
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triet is annually effected;—secondly, fx’om their great litigiousnesa in 
points concerning land compared to any others, is a sure sign of its 
value, whatever may be the rent paid for it;-—and, thirdly, from fre¬ 
quent indirect acknowledgments of their present comfortable state, 
corroborated by the opinion of my own Gutcherry, who are most of 
them, natives of Oanara;—and lastly, from there being scarcely a single 
town of any consequence, in which there are not a few new houses, 
and other signs of improvement, to be met with annually. I, there¬ 
fore, do not hesitate to assert that the present yearns settlement of 
the land-rent is a moderate one, throughout the Northern division; 
the amount of which will be realized in a few weeks more, with ease 
and certainty; and that it is by no means, above the abilities of its 
inhabitants. 
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Ejrtracts from Me. Thackebay^s Eeport; dated 4th August 1807. 

The greater part of the lands in Oanara are private property. 
The former, and present state of private property, has been so amply 
discussed by Major Munro, that it leaves me little to say on the sub¬ 
ject. Original inscriptions on stone and copper prove the antiquity of 
this venerable institution. They consist of grants of ancient princes 
to pagodas, &c., granting the land-tax derivable from certain lands and 
villages; thus transferring the land-tax from the treasury, to the indi¬ 
vidual grantee : but the property in the soil was not granted, because 
not possessed or claimed by the prince, when he gave the absolute pro¬ 
perty in the soil; sunnud expressly mentions the previous purchase of 
the right. 

Although black books, papers, leaves, or even copper-plates, are 
often forged ; yet these inscriptions, so generally found, could not have 
been forged. They, therefore, are unquestionable evidence to the 
antiquity and validity of the institution. 

The black books, however, are very curious records; and as inscrip¬ 
tions, black books, tradition, annual settlements, and revenue accounts, 
all concur to show what the ancient land-tax was; to show that it was 
light and fixed, they show that the lands were private property. The 
Burinuds, and inscriptions on stones and copper, are to be found, in every 
part of Canara; in every pagoda; they, together with the revenue 
accounts, the black books, tradition, and the state of the country, afford 
undeniable proof of the antiquity of the institution. A complete 
investigation 6i these ancient inscriptions, would throw great licrfit on 
the former state of the country, perhaps of the ancient history of India 
The different princes of Bednore, Bijanuggur, and even Mysore, never 
seem to have questioned the general rights of the people, though an 
arbitrary assessment, and individual acts of oppression, may have ren¬ 
dered some private estates less valuable. 


power to sell and mortgage lands, all along exercised by the 
land-bolders in Oanara; the readiness of others to bay or take them 
in pledge j show that ^he people at large, have a good opinion of the 
validity of t^e title. This practice prevails, indeed, in those provinces 
where tbeCwcar is proprietor; bnt it is not so, in general. The eulture 
they have bestowed on the land, shows that they confided that Govern- 
jaest would respect their rights; indeed this enlture, as it has chiefly 
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rendered the lands valuable, gives them a right in them, according to 
the general principles of natural justice. The attachment which they 
show to their estates, is a proof of the validity of their titles ,• and the 
rules which exist for the sale and mortgage and lease of land, show 
that it has been long private property* It may be said, that original 
grants conferring the rights of property to the primitive grantees, 
should be produced, that it should be shown what prince originally 
granted the land to individuals ; but it may be answered, that perhaps 
in no country, at least in no country long settled and civilized, do such 
original grants or title deeds exist. The sovereign may have granted 
away escheated estates, or unclaimed lands, and such grants are to be 
found in Canara, and in Europe; but if the rights of individual pro¬ 
prietors at large, were traced up, or rather if private rights in certain 
lands were traced up, they would soon be lost iu antiquity; and pre¬ 
scription would be found, the general original title. Deeds transferring 
land are to be found in Canara, and in England; grants conferring 
Circar lands are forthcoming, in both countries; but perhaps, in neither 
country, original grants or deeds conferring or establishing the primi¬ 
tive right in private property in the soil, could be found; for they most 
likely, never existed. A man cultivated a certain field—mixed his 
labour with the soil—and in process of time, obtained a title, by pre¬ 
scription, which is the best of all titles. Indeed, no person who has 
seen Canara, or considered the subject, can doubt the antiquity and 
validity of the titles of the Canara landlords; and any Government 
that should attempt to overturn it, would act like the French Govern¬ 
ment when it confiscated the private estates of the nobility and church. 


The land is frequently pledged; and is, generally speaking deeply 
incumbered. One species of mortgage is, when the land is merely 
pledged, and the deeds and papers relating to it, are put into the hands 
of the mortgagee. This transaction is termed TooradhL In this case, 
the mortgagee merely receives a quantity of rice equal to the interest 
due on his loan; but has no interference in the management of the 
estate. When it happens that the proprietor, not only being unable to 
pay the principal, also fails to pay the interest regularly, he is obliged 
to make over the land itseU to the mortgagee, who takes possession, 
and becomes a fixed tenant, manages the estate, and pays the land- 
tax ; however, on receiving the full amount of his debt, he mimt deliver 
up the land. This transaction is termed Bhogyadhi, or pledge iu posses¬ 
sion; and is the more common kind of mortgage. Eules exist for the | 
redemption of the land, and adjustment of the accounts. The proceeds | 
of the estate, and the improvements which have been made, are usually i 
settled by an arbitration. The general use of pledging land, renders I 
the sale of it, less common; however, notwithstanding the aversion felt j 
at totally alienating their ancient patrimony, there are many instances j 
of actual sale. Land generally sells for from eight to twelve years i 
purchase money, on the clear rent; near Bekul, they said, it only sold 
for four years purchase; though they admitted that they got about half j 
the rent clear; that is, money laid out in the purchase ^of land, ought 
to bring ten or twelve per cent, interest. The inequality of the land- 
tax and the distance from great towns, perhaps, makes the value ot 
land vary ; in some places, it is not saleable. In some cases, estates | 
bouffht ninety or a hundred years ago, for a considerable sum, would I 

not/as the owners say, sell at all now, on account of the extra assessment A 
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which has been laid on, since the purchase. The land-tax is heavier 
than in the northern parts of Malabar, and land is perhaps more com¬ 
pletely cultivated, which seem to be the causes of the higher price at 
which it is sold, in Malabar. 

Land is leased to tenants at will, or to fixed tenants. The tenants 
at will usually pay a certain quantity of rice, or sometimes money, 
upon the quantity of seed supposed to be requisite to sow the land. 
The lands are classed into first, second, and third sort; and each field 
is reckoned and called a field of so many morahs. Though the proprie¬ 
tors have power to turn out or raise the rents of the tenants at will, 
they seldom do so, but go on content with the customary rent. The 
rent lies between one-fourth and one-third of the gross produce; but 
in general, near one-half, I should imagine seldom more than one-half, 
seldom less than one-third. Hands and stock are scarce; as the coun¬ 
try gets more populous, rents may be raised. 

The fixed tenants are a kind of Sub-proprietors, and are, in some 
respects, more independent than the proprietors from whom they hold. 
Major Munro has described the two tenures of Naif Moolgueui, jand 
Shud Moolgueni; so that 1 need say little on the subject. These fixed 
tenants, sometimes again let out their estates, to tenants at will. IE the 
fixed tenants die without heirs, the land reverts to the original pro¬ 
prietor. The landlord and tenant sometimes dispute about the nature 
of the tenure, the landlord asserting, that he is merely a tenant at will; 
the tenant contending, that he is a fixed tenant; and the general loss 
of deeds and written documents renders it a doubtful question. The 
jealousy which must exist to produce these kind of disputes between 
landlord and tenant, would afford one way of ascertaining the rent, 
hew moolgueuies, or fixed tenants, have,it is said, been created since the 
Company's Government. This is attributed, by the Collector, to their 
confidence in our Government:—this is one cause; and the increasing 
stock of the landlord, which enables him to cultivate more of his own 
estate, is perhaps another. The moolguenies, or fixed tenants, have 
not been obliged to.contribute any thing when the proprietor has been 
extra assessed : however, I should thiuk that they ought to contribute 
in the same manner, in proportion to the value of their estates. If it 
be just to equalize the assessment on the landlords, it ought to find its 
level on the fixed tenants. On the whole, the estate of landed property 
IS nearly the same, in both these provinces. The property in the soil 
lests in individuals, or rather in families. Transfers, mortgages, and 
successions to lauds, are generally regulated on the same principles, and 
by similar rules, except where violence may have rendered property 
le^ valuable, or the different rules of caste and place, may occasion 
different customs. Land is valuable in proportion to the clear rent, and 
loses Its va lie when the land-tax becomes so heavy, as to absorb the whole 
lent. Under the Mysore Government, few landlords chose to avow the 
full extent of their property, and some part was held in the name of a 

SuTcrianS?® pagodas, because 

church lands are favouredsome lands were held in the name of one 

peison, who managed for several co-parfcuers; and some lands were held 
by the revenue servants, under feigned names, to avoid suspicion 

The great difference between the land in these two provinces and 
those m other provinces, is, that here, it is vested in rnSuSs _ • 
ere, in communities. The villages above the Ghauts are like corpo- 
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rations^ communities, municipalities, republics, who are the proprietors 
of the whole lands of the villages j at least, they and the Gircar share 
the qualities of property between them. They have cleared and culti¬ 
vated the village lands, time out of mind; and there is none but the 
Circar who can claim any share in the property from them. Ihe vil¬ 
lage community only wants a fixed land-tax, which shall leave them 
some part of the rent, to become joint proprietors of the village lauds; 
they are at present, however, only common tenants, because, in luost 
places, the Government draws the whole landlord’s rent. If the 
Government exacted the whole rent from Canara and Malabar, the 
present proprietors would not be common, but individual tenants. 

From the earliest times to tbe middle of the fourteenth century, 
the land was assessed at a quantity of rice equal to the quantity of 
paddy supposed to he necessary to sow it; so that a fi^'d wtncU 
required 10 kandies of paddy to sow it, paid a land-tax of 10 handles 
of rice, which was paid in either money or kind. - 

Between the years 1334 and 1347, Hurrihur Roy, king of Bija- 
nugger, made a new assessment, on the principle laid 
shaster, where the produce is supposed to be to the seed as 12 to 1. 
Agreeably to this computation, he supposed that 2^ katties of seed 
yielded thirty katties of paddy, which he divided as follows 

^ To the landlord ... ..74 or 25 per cent. 

To the labourer . ... 15 or 50 per cent, 

To the Circar ... - — 

and still following the shaster, he divided the Circar share as follows. 

To the Circar 1-6th of the gross, or . ••• ^ 

To churches l-30th of the gross. . ^ 

To Brahmins l-20th ... ••• ••• "• _£ 

_!i 

This settlement was concluded upon a rough estimate of the qnan- 
xms remained without any alteration, till 

tity of seed usua ^ S Bednore Government about the mid- 

the country was rans eiled ^ Government had levied 

fnadditiLalAO per cent., and'in 1660 the Bijannggur and Before 
::sessrot togetLiv formed the shist or standard, whij^amoun^ted, 

In Canara . . _ ^ 44’,393 20 45 

I. ;; ^ 14 12 

This remained for near a century, the land-tax of 
Canara; but in the eighteenth century, the 
Bednore Government laid on additional cesses, 
and raised the land-tax to ... ... , 

Hyder laid on an extra assessment, and raised the 

revenue to ••• •;* 

Tippoo, by extra assessment, and new heads ot 

revenue, raised it to ... 

But from this must be deducted, additions never 

likely to be collected, amounting to. 

Leaving Tippoo’s assessment.. 


3,14,007 4 52 
5,33,202 4 17 
8,68,678 25 16 


2,52,589 22 76 
6,16,089 2 2 U 

Leaving Tippoos assessmu.*.... ••• 3 ^ 5 . t^e rest 

of this sum, the shist or standard came to 3,59,752 3 , 

consisted of impositions and extra assessment. 
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Of this sum the ancient shist was... 
Sharaul, or extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 
Village taxes 


4,65,148 33 64 

2,84,604 28 45 
1,53,458 30 30 
16,580 0 67 
10,5Ci5 10 2 

4,65,148 33 64 


" ^ This sum was however merely a nominal assessment; for he never 
collected more than 4,73,550-3-12, and of that, about 26,938 arose from 
the sale of grain, and items not properly of land-revenue. 

Major Munro took this settlement as the 
basis of his assessment of Fusly 1209; he add¬ 
ed some fresh items and new heads of revenue, 
but deducted 1,50,940-4-36 on account of waste 
land, heads of revenue lost, and the balance 
constituted the settlement of Fusly 1209, and 
amounted to 
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The Collectors oE Canara have ever since gone on^ lowering or rais¬ 
ing the rent according to circumstances. Upon Tippoo^s standard, 
each ryot’s payment to Government consists of two parts, shist and 
shafiiuL The shist is the old land-tax, and is easy : the shamul is the 
extra assessment, which is sometimes more, sometimes less, than the 
shist. Few individuals pay the full sum, including, shist and shamul; 
but while the Collector keeps tlie full standard, 6,16,089-2-20 in view, 
the ryots have to look forward to pay it, according to the Kyhagliaizj as 
it is termed. This standai’d is too high ; but the annual settlement is 
made with a view to it, and the amount is regulated by circumstances. 

It inay here be proper to observe, that though the standard of 
1799-1800 Tippoo be too high for the country, yet that 

the settlement of Fusly 1209, was concluded, 
and regularly collected, under great disadvantages. Canara had been 
almost desolated by many years of oppressive Government; and latter- 
by the confusion which the war with the English had occasioned. 
Major Munro was appointed Collector after the fall of Seringapatam, 
and did not enter Canara till late in 1799, when the Mysore troops 
were still in possession of the forts, which they did not.give up for 
some time, until a force had entered and laid siege to the fort of Juma-^ 
labad. No sooner had they evacuated the province, than Dhoondia^s 
people took possession of the country above the Ghauts; and several 
adventurers sprung up in different parts of the country, who occasioned 
great confusion till the middle of 1800. Some of the adventurers sur¬ 
prized and took the strong fort of Jumalabad ; others got into other 
districts; and a general scene of confusion, if not civil war, took place. 
Notwithstanding all this oonfuaign, and the low state to which former 
bad Governments had reduced the province, the revenue of Fusly 
1209 was collected, and the people, so far from murmuring, universally 
supported the Collector, and enabled him to seize or drive out the ad¬ 
venturers who had occasioned so much trouble. The people paid the 
^ventie regularly, and turned out, i?7ith arms in their hands, whenever 
there were intruders or disturbers of the peace, and by their own exer¬ 
tions, restored order. 
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Major Monro proposed a reduction of 36,104 pagodas from tlie 
settlement of Fusly 1209, calculating all the circumstances of each 
district, so as to reduce the assessment, where it was heavy, and general¬ 
ly equalize it. He thought it difficult to ascertain the landlord's rent, 
and proposed this mode of reduction, which he considered necessary to 
give that spirit to agriculture, which former ages never saw. His 
opinion seems to have been justified by experience: the Fusly 1209 
settlement has been, in some measure increased j and though the coun¬ 
try has improved, those rapid advances which a reduction might have 
produced, have perhaps not taken place. 


Appendix No. 25. 

EXTEACTS FROM REPORTS RESPECTING THE LAND 
TENURES IN THE CARNATIC AND MYSORE TERRITORY. 


Extract Report of Collector of Southern Poligar Pesheush; 
dated 29th December 1800. 


In a former part of this Report, I expressed my intention of offer¬ 
ing, for your consideration, some reflections upon the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement in these countries. Those observations will 
have no reference to the system itself, more than to express that res¬ 
pect, which must be universally felt for the enlightened principles upon 
which it is founded, and especially by Collectors, who, with'hourly 
experience of the disorders and embarrassments of the present modes 
of finance and justice, cannot but anxiously desire and promote a 
system, which brings relief from these evils, and places the honour, 
security, and advantage of the Company's Government, upon the only 
solid basis on which it can rest,—the happiness and prosperity of the 
people. 

91. The observations I have to offer, apply exclusively to the 
opinions entertained, as to the right of property in the lands of the 
country in general, at the present day: opinions, which claim to be 
attentively considered, before changes, founded altogether on the faith 
and force of them, are finally determined on. I understand it to be a 
fundamental principle to the introduction of the new system, as defined 
in vour instructions, that all lands denominated Havelly, are the lands 
of Government; and that all the lands denominated Pollams, are the 
lands of the Poligarthat the proprietary right of Government in the 
Havelly lands, is to be sold in perpetuity to any natives who may wish 
to buy them; and that the proprietary rights of the Poll gars, are to 
be confirmed to them, in the most full and solemn manner;-and though 
reservation is made, that in confirming the rights of ^mindars or Poli- 
gars, the ascertained rights of talookdars or other individuals (for a 
description of whom, I am referred to an extract from the Bengal Re¬ 
gulations) shall not be violated j yet in the Havellies, no such reseiwo- 
tion is particularly expressed ; and upon reference to the Hengal Ke- 
gulations, for a description of the nature of those rights, which the 
zemindars were to respect, the reservation does not appear to me to be 
extended so far as is necessary in thes^ countries (whether Havellies or 
Pollams,) in order to secure the legitimate ends of system, the conn- 
d^nce of the people, and the establishment of internal order and peace. 


) 








' 92. ^ As it iS; in every point of view, of tbe highest importance, that 

the nature of the rights to be ceded to the proprietary land-holders, be 
thoroughly understood, before the lands are sold, I shall first explain 
the nature of the tenures under which all the lands in the Tinneyelly 
Pollams, in Ramnad, and in the Shevagunga district, from mauniums 
and church lands, maybe comprehended. 

First, Villages of the agrahafah vadiky, or villages of which the 
I absolute proprietary right is chiefly held by Bramins : Secondly, Vil¬ 
lages of the pundarah vandihj, or villages of which the absolute pro¬ 
prietary right is chiefly held by soodra inhabitants : Thirdly, Villages 
I which, having gone to perfect waste, soodra inhabitants were invited 
^ to occupy and cultivate them. 

93. First, of the agraharah vadiley .—This tenure usually takes its 
name from the Bramins, not only from their being inhabitants of the 
superior caste, but from the village being originally bestowed on them { 
and because they possess the chief authority among the inhabitants. 
It has been acquired in various ways, but chiefly, it is presumed, by 
rulers, or other personages of rank and opulence, giving them originally 
as endowments to communities of Bramins; and by buying them from 
others, for this particular purpose. This property has of course, in the 
lapse of many years, undergone many changes, and has been invariably 
transferred, sold, and purchased, at the pleasure of the owners. It is 
essential to the validity of every transfer, that it to be sanctioned and 
authenticated by every individual concerned in the property of his 
village. The property itself, is denominated ptmg or hanghitm, liter¬ 
ally signifying, share and proportion. Four of these pungs, constitute 
what is termed a carayt and each village is said to consist of so naany 
pungs, and each individual share, of so many caray, more or less. The 
right of property, in the proportion of these shares, is ascertained in 
the village kosham, which is an accurate register of this property, in 
the same manner as the jyaruiu account of its lands. The right of 
caray rarely conveys a right to any proprietor, to any specific spot of 
land in perpetuity; and whenever this practice prevails, it seems a 
departure from the original institution. The property of the whole 
village, is common to the whole number of proprietors :—Every trans¬ 
action of revenue; every matter of loss and gain, is common to them 
all, to the extent of their respective shares ; and as they are all jointly, 
and separately, responsible for the revenue of the village, according to 
the strict construction of their tenures, so they are all alike equally 
entitled, to any emolument or advantage which may arise therefrom. 
So tenacious indeed, are they of this established right, of every village 
benefit being in common, that a sort of lottery takes place, at stated 
times, to make a new distribution of village lands, by which they 
change owners for a certain period, until the lottery is renewed. By 
this means, they generally continue to pass from one proprietor to 
another, so as to exclude effectually indeed the right of any particular 
spot, but to establish the right of the general body, to the whole 
village in common. 
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94. Secondly, Villages of the pundary vadiky. Though the 
natives invariably make this distinction, it appears, in fact, more a 
distinction of caste than of tenure, since the difference is characterized 
by nothing more, than that the influence of Bramins, and their pro¬ 
perty, predominates in the agraharah vadiky ; the former rarely 
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allowing soodras to intermix in their villages, for fear their importance 
and estimation, as a community of Bramins, may be diminished by a 
connexion with such inferior parties; and on the other hand, the 
soodi'as as carefully and zealously avoiding the admission of Bramins, 
however Binall, as their property would draw to them too much con¬ 
sideration, usurp all authority, and invade their rights. This mutual 
suspicion and jealousy, together with religious distinctions, has there¬ 
fore occasioned that separation of them, which is generally to bo ob¬ 
served, and has had force to prevent, what the sale of transfer lands, 
was 80 powerfully calculated to bring about,—the indiscriminate exis¬ 
tence of castes, in the property of villages. For your special considera¬ 
tion, I shall here annex the translate of a bill of sale from one ryot to 
another, upon the occasion of disposing of one or more shares in a vil¬ 
lage of the paudarah, or agraharah vadiky, and accompanying, you 
will find translations and copies of a similar accounts.—The deed usually 
commences with a specification of the day of the week, the ago of the 
month, and year of the Malabar andoo, or cycle of sixty years ; the 
year of the sawliva^anah sagarthum ; and the calyoogum bras ; toge¬ 
ther with the auspicious and happy position of the celestial bodies; 
and then commonly proceeds, in terms to the following effect:—I, 
A. B. of the village of 0, containing twenty-eight shares, do hereby 
execute to D. E. of the same village, this deed of sale; that is to 
say, having sold to you, in his village, one share of ray own six 
shares therein, I do hereby execute to you this deed of the full and 
absolute sale thereof; and you having further paid, and I having 
‘^actuS.lly received, one hundred chuokrums, duly shroffed, in full 
value thereof, you are accordingly, to the, extent of the share now 
‘transferred and sold to you, fully to possess and enjoy all nunjah, 
punjah, islands, water, atone, topes, jungles, riches, treasure, and every 
“ well which sinks beneath^ or every tree that rises above, the earth; 
“ with every general benefit, of every sort, from father to son, through 
“ every generation, as long as the waters of the Cauvery flow, vegeta- 
“tiou lasts, or until the end of time ; with the fullest liberty, likewise, 
“ of alienation by gift, bequest, sale or otherwise ; and may yon enjoy 
^^all prosperity therewith.—This, with my fullest approbation, I do 
“ hereby execute to D, E. this deed of sale, which is written by Permall 
Pilly> village Conicopoly ; and this requires authentication from all 
“the other proprietors of the village.—Signed—A. B.’^ 


95. This document contains within itself, the best evidence of 
the sense, which the natives entertain of the right acquired, or alien¬ 
ated, under its sanction, by the compreheusive and absolute terms in 
which that right is defined ; and nothing remains to be remarked, but 
that while the style is not the style of the present times, so the adop¬ 
tion of such a deed, must have been the consequence of the universal 
acknowledgment of the right it is meant to convey. 


96. Thirdly, The last general division comprizes all those lands, 
which the inhabitants are not considered as at liberty to sell. They 
unquestionably form a very large proportion of the country, and are 
generally occupied by soodra inhabitants. Though frequently con- 
founded with villages of the pandarah vadiky; they are very different. 
Whether in the early periods of Hindoo prosperity, these villages were 
individual property, like the pandarah vadiky, and escheated to the 
State, on the demise of all the proprietors; or whether they were 
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barren wastes, before the inhabitants, who now occupy them, were in¬ 
vited to cultivate ; it is not possible to ascertain ; oi*, if possible, would 
any benefit result from it ?—-It is sufficient for us to know, that the 
grounds that occupied, from the time that they were divided among 
the first settlers, have, in most oases, continued to pass from one ge¬ 
neration to another.—That the land of each inhabitant is as well 
known as his house; and that it has never been customary to disturb 
his possession, as long as he yielded to the ruler of the country, a 
certain share of his labours. The distinction of these villages, from 
those of the genuine pundara and agraharah vadiky, consists in their 
not being purchased, and in there being no practices prevailing in them 
of pungs, carays, or rushum, for the lands of the village in general; 
or any right, indeed, in the inhabitants, to dispose of, or alienate in 
perpetuity, the lauds they occupy, as is possessed by the proprietors pf 
the pundarah and agraharah vadiky. 

97. From year to year, each ryot cultivates his own land, unless 
distress come upon him, or the supply of water be partial:—In the 
one case, he lends or mortgages his right of cultivation to redeem it, 
when he has again the means ; in the other, (in the case of iiunjah land) 
all the inhabitants of the villages assemble, and having determined the 
extent of land that may be cultivated, from the quantum of water 
in the tanks, it is opportioned out to each inhabitant, according 
to the extent of nunjah land possessed by him in the village. When 
the crops have been cut, every inhabitant again returns to his own 
lands. 

98. In explaining to you the nature of these tenures, I have not 
sought to avoid detail, assured that your solicitude to be thoroughly 
informed of every difficulty to be avoided in the permanent settlement 
of these countries, will prompt a favourable construction of any appa¬ 
rent prolixity in the details transmitted to you of their present actual 
state. 
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99. In tracing their past situation, ifc is not to be discovered, that 

during the revolutions of many ages, from the reign of their first 
princes, until the final downfall of the Hindoo authority, any questions 
ever existed, in any stage of the Hindoo history, as to the right of 
people to the lands of the countiy, excepting villages or lands totally 
waste, and that had escheated to Government.—On the contrary,.they 
appear to have been transmitted to them, from the most remote era, 
down to the present time, without interruption: these rights are sup¬ 
ported by usages, which could never have prevailed, but for their uni¬ 
versal acknowledgment; and in the repositories of their history and 
their laws, we find that the right of the people, to property in lands 
repeatedly acknowledged and preserved# ^ 

100 . It has been the custom to consider the Hindoo Governments 
of old, despotic, and regulated solely by the arbitrary will of the reign¬ 
ing prince theoretically received, they were so; but in practice* they 
had little of this character; the ordinances of their religion, had gene¬ 
rally the force aud effect of laws; aud in their operation^ they were 
beneficent and just.—Even when the country was, in later times 
ravaged by Mussulman ^mies, and the adoption of the laws of Ma^ 
homed into the Hindoo jurisprudence, created universal confusion,, and 
engendered continual differences in the decrees oi justice, no, funda¬ 
mental, material innovations took place in the right to landed pro¬ 
perty (however grievous the public assessment often proved) such as 
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I have descrijbed; andfche privilege of tilling the glebe which he first 
broke, and brought into fertility, it has never been the custom to take 
from the poorest cultivator, as long as he duly yielded the public 
share. It is true, that infringements of this right occur more fre¬ 
quently in ShevaguUga, and in the Tinuevelly Pollains, than elsewhere; 
but the frequency of them, has not altered the general sentiment of 
their injustice. 

101 . Keflecting, therefore, upon the past and present circum¬ 
stances of the country, it appears to me indispensable, if we seek to 
conciliate the affections of the people to the new system, and to ensure 
its stability, that the right of property in the pundarah and agrarah 
vadiky, be fully I’ecognised; and that the ryot, duly yielding that 
share of his labours which it has been customary for him to cede to the 
State, be secured in his possession. The adoption of these suggestions 
produce two inconveniences : First, considerable detail. Secondly, 
less inducement to principal landlords to purchase. The detail would 
arise from the division of the lands of the agrarah, and pundarah 
vadiky amongst the several proprietors of tlie villages, in order that 
each inan^s portion might be made responsible for the jumma assessed 
upon it; but if the village, and all the proprietors, were declared an¬ 
swerable for the whole jumma, such separation of interest would not 
be necessary : and this plan has the advantage of assimilating to past 
usage. It may be urged, that the country has not flourished under 
these tenures; and that past usage, is the worst guide that can be 
followed. The reply to this objection, is anticipated in your Board^s 
remark :—want of improvement cannot be attributed to the imperfec¬ 
tion of tenures, but to that worst of all evils, a variable assessment, 
which has and must for ever prevent land from obtaining its due value, 
and extinguish every incitement to improvement. 


102. Secondly. In regard to the diminution of inducement to the 
natives to purchase. There can be no doubt that they would be more 
desirous of becoming principal land-holders, if they were authorized 
to allot, appropriate, and to dispose of the cultivated lands at their 
own pleasure : but (independent of the just claim8;of the lower ten¬ 
antry to the fields) policy requires that no such right, shpuld be given 
to them. The depravity and chicanery of the native character, does 
nob need any illustration : we know that wheu they can obtain 
immediate advantage, they will not act, for distant good; and that 
it is hence indispensable to the success of the new system, that 
they can reap no benefit, by defeating it. If a native were put in 
possession of several villages, with the same right as landed proprie-, 
tors possess in Europe,'his first business would be to take all the 
best lands from the old ryots, sell them to new settlers, receive as much 
as he could of the produce of the year, and then fail; leaving to the 
Company, as security for their revenue, Tillages worse cultivated than 
when he received them, and inhabited by strangars, instead of the 
thrifty and judicious peasantry, whose unceasing labour would soon 
enrich themselves and the State, if they were certain of reaping the 
fruits of it. But this can never be accomplished, unless the ancient 
ryot be secured in his right of occupancy and cultivation, subject only 
to such demands from the principal landlord, as custom authorizes, or 
to such other written engagements, as he may voluntarily enter into. 
To this reservation, I can myself see no weighty objection; but I sub- 
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' mi6 it for your consideration. It is true, that whatever tends to dis¬ 
courage the employment of capital^ in the improvement of the country, 
is to be regretted; and this, the limitation of proprietary right 
do, in a degree; but the case and security of the cultivators of the 
soil, is the paramount consideration of a permanent settlement; and 
I should think that the expectation of bringing the waste lands into 
cultivation, of which the proprietary i*ight may be wholly given to 
the principal landlord, and to the Poligar, will be a sufficient induce¬ 
ment to many men of substance to employ their capital in agricultural 
pursuits. . j j 

103. If it should appear to your Board, that I have judged 
unfairly of the rapacious spirit which is likely to govern the conduct of 
the Poligars, and of the Principal land-holders, towards the inferior 
ryots, provided they be left at liberty to dispossess them, your observa¬ 
tion need only be called to the policy which has long prevailed in tb© 
Tinnevelly Pollams, and in Shevaguuga, where, in every fertile village, 
will be found melancholy proofs of the spirit itself, and of the perui- 
cions effects which result from it. To seize all the best lands of the 
country, for their own farms, or the farms of their dependents, and to 
be utterly indifferent to the desertion of the most useful inhabitants of 
the country, is an imputation from which few can be excepted, and 
little need be said to prove the miserable state of agriculture in their 
hands, compared to that conducted by a laborious peasantry, of whose 
services they have been so little provident. In Shevagunga, the evil 
still exists in all its inveteracy: but it is gratifying to me to observe 
that many of the Poligars are endeavouring to repair its consequences, 
in their Pollams, by a greater attention to cultivation. This salutary 
change in their habits, has been effected by the additional peshcush 
collected from them in the last year; and I take this occasion of 
requesting your authority to confirm this disposition, by renewing the 
same engagements for the present:—more they would be unable to pay- 


Extract from Report of Mr. Harris, to Committee at Tanjore; dated 

9th May 1804. 

7. I hereunder describe the stations of the tenantry 
' 8. The persons constituting the tenantry are called meerassadars» 

9. The station of a meerassadar, is essentially the same as that 
of an agricultural farmer in Eui'ope: several circumstances, from cus- 

1 f tom, occasion a difference between them, and ai’e strong and remark¬ 
able. I need mention here only three of those circumstances. 

10. First, in Tanjore, a meerassadar disposes of his action in any 
manner he pleases. He disposes of it, too, and quits it, without being 
bound to give to any one, notice of his transfer and departure. Like 
him, his successor supeiintends its cultivation, and pays its revenue. 
Government know nothing of his relinquishment; and if they knew of 
it, they would not care about it here, as in Europe. The proprietor¬ 
ship of the land, belongs to Government, or to the landlord; and he 
who is entrusted with the duty of making it productive, lives upon it, 
and cultivates it, so long as ho pays its revenue, and no longer. But 
this occupation of it, while the superior is satisfied, has been converted 
by the meerassadar into a right. They have made the right, a pro¬ 
perty ; and they retain, sell, lend, give or mortgage, according to their 
inclination, the whole or any part of it. 

[VOL. II.] 
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11 . Secondly^ almost everywhere in Tanjore^ the labourers under 
a meerassadar, have a proportioned share in the produce of his land. 
They are called paragoodies : and that share is therefore called jpragoody- 

In some few places, a meerassada/r^s labourers are slaves, and he 
allows them, not a proportioned share in his produce, but a daily allow¬ 
ance in money or gi’ain. Therefore the paragoodies are interested in 
every crop : but the slaves do not care whether it be a good or bad one. 
Theparagoodyivarum to the peragoodies, and the allowance to the slaves, 
are granted for the labour of cultivating. In every other work, the 
paragoodies and slaves fare alike, and are considered as coolies* When 
employed on the drear maramut,^ they receive from the Circar; and 
when employed on the coodeemaramut,f they receive from the Meeras- 
sadars, daily hire, at fixed rates. There are some Meerassadars, but still 
fewer even than those engaging slaves, whose land is cultivated by their 
own labour, and by that of their relations. 

12 . Thirdly, attention is here required only to those Meerassadars# 
whose labourers are paragoody, and who are nearly the whole tenantry 
of the province. In every country, and in every profession, it is usual 
for the master to find the stock, and for his servants to do the work : 
but in Tanjore, and in agriculture, the servants do the work, and find 
the stock tpo. Therefore, if any calamity fall on the stock, the loss 
elsewhere only diminishes the property of the often wealthy master; 
but it here destroys the whole subsistence and chatties of the impover¬ 
ished servants. Every accident stops, and every misfortune kills, their 
industry. The cultivation which, being the source of general life and 
property is made in better conditioned countries, to rest on the 
capital of an established class of men, depends, in this province, 
on the rude, broken, and fleeting materials of the lowest of man¬ 
kind. The cattle, seed, and all implements of husbandry, are pur¬ 
chased and maintained by the paragoodies alone. From this cir¬ 
cumstance, it may be supposed that the share enjoyed in the produce 
by these people, is large. In other parts of India, according to every 
information I have been able to obtain, a village is in its ordinary 
state, when its meerassadars supply stock to their land, and cultivate it, 
either by the labour of themselves and relations, or by that of slaves: 
and a village is in an unusual state, when some meerassadars have 
in it, laud too extensive for them fully to manage; and when 
others entirely give up their cultivation in it, and engage on the 
spot, or at a distance, in manufactures, commerce, or the service 
of Government. On such occasions, those who have more land than 
they can cultivate, derive the full return of their stock and labour, 
from what they do cultivate; and those who take up another profes¬ 
sion, draw from it, more than they would from agriculture. Both these 
descriptions of people, therefore, regard the land they are unable or 

unwilling to cultivate, as a possession which 

Celew™!*”** ^ to hold, 

and resign it. They call in paragoodies^ to 
whom they deliver it over, with the entire labour, expense, risk, and 
profit of cultivating it, reserving out of its crops, only a small tonde- 
warum, sufficient as an acknowledgment that they are the owners of it. 


* Repairs pei$ormed, at the expense of the Circar, to the rivers and great channels, 

t Repairs performed, at the expense of the tenantry, to the small channels, and to 
the banks of the paddy fields. 
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The share of the tenantry 
and of their labourers, in the 
net produce, either of the 
nunjah or the punjah, or of 
the sonadjem, or fruit and 
vegetable land. 


"aBi^ may resume it whbn they please. The said assessment is never more, 

but often less, than 5 per cent, of the net 
produce. In Tanjore, the name oiparagoody 
signifies, indeed, those to whom land is relin¬ 
quished ; but this is the ordinary and settled 
state of the province : and the meerassadarsy 
instead of being contented with 6 per cent, 
on the net produce, claim and receive nearly half the codewaruvi. 
Under the Mahratta Grovernment, the codewarum was 40 per cent, and 
they had 20, and in some places, even 25 of it. At present, the codewarum 
varies between 60 and 60 per cent, and they receive from 23^ to 
264 of tii* Of these Meerassadars, nearly all engage in no business, and 
the few who resort to any manufacturing, commercial, official, or mili¬ 
tary profession, enjoy not only the income of it, but the said exorbi¬ 
tant portion of the produce of the land, which they have abandoned to 
the labour of others. However, they have some functions which it is 
necessary to describe. According to their present situation, to pay for 
the codemaramuty and the field lakes, and to see that the cultivation is 
properly performed, is their peculiar natural and permanent duty; 
but instead of performing it, they use their endeavours to prevent its 
being done by the orders and every assistance of the Circar. This they 
do, on account of their contentions, vice and indolence, and principally, 
because, before the establishment of a rent, they wish their land to 
yield little, so that the future tax on it be low. They too it is, who 
pay the regulated nautsellavoo and batta : but these expenses now are 

onlj? temporary, and after this Pusly, will 
cease. It is they also, on whom all exac¬ 
tions fall; bat they at present submit to 
none, which they do not pay out of some 
fraud on the Circar. Under the Mahratta 
Government, they were heavily oppressed. 
In their actual state, they may be looked 
upon, as men between farmers and landlords, who have raised them¬ 
selves above the labour and expense of cultivation; who are too 
idle evoA to superintend it, and too avaricious to pay for its small 
worka; who obstruct it, by their contentious and policy; who are 
W’Aling instruments to the public servants, for the plunder of the 
Circar revenue; and who, diferently from the custom of every other 
country, even in India, consume nearly half the subsistence which 
should go to the strength and population of the most useful class of the 
people. This peculiar evil arose from the peculiar heaviness in the 
tyranny of the late Mahratta system. Without relieving themselves 
from the expense, and taking a large portion of the profit of cultiva¬ 
tion, it was impossible for the meerassadars to bear the injustice of 
Government. The evil, as it sprung from a defective system of adminis¬ 
tration, has diminished, and is likely, of its own accord, to fall, dur¬ 
ing the progress of an efficient one. Violence appears nob necessary. 
During the period of my service nothing has been taken from the 
meerassadars. On the contrary, they have received numerous and 
material benefits : but I have assigned a large portion of those benefits 
to the paragoodies. These people will thus acquire a sense of the 
right of stock and labour. The future renters, whoever they may be, 
will perceive and demand the right of rent. The meerassadars must 
become either labourers, farmers, or landlords; and their present station, 
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which entitles them to neither of those names; cannot but experience, 
in the natural course of events, a gradual dissolution. This peculiarity 
alone seems sufficient to account for the extraordinary degree of vice in 
Tanjore. The power of the meerassadars to acquire property, without 
working for it, evidently gives them leisure to increase it, according to 
their education, by fraud and violence of every kind. 

13. The Meerassadars, like other natives of any property, seem to 
record, with invariable constancy, everything they receive or issue, 
whether it be money or a commodity, a gift or a payment, a bribe of 
an exaction, and an earning or a robbery. Such is their propensity for 
committing to writing everything regarding their land, that they 
provide, in favour of all disbursements made in their villages by Govern¬ 
ment, the same remembrance, from generation to generation, 

14*. Yet the style of these records is irregular, confused, and, to 
Europeans, often unintelligible. A meerassadaTj when he sells or aban¬ 
dons his possession, often uselessly carries his accounts along with him, 
and when he dies, they are perhaps no where to be found. To deprive 
relations of the full share due to them in his estate, and to keep from 
Government a knowledge of the value of his land, and of his thefts, he 
confines, with the most jealous care, his accounts to his own perusal. 
He usually has a false set, depreciating his property, and omitting his 
plunder, ready to show, when called upon to answer a charge of 
embezzlement. 


Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Port St. George; 
dated 1st August 1805. 

E tractGene- Para. 279. On the meerassee tenure, as existing in Tanjore, we 
ral Report, had frequent occasion to address your Lordship. The rights of the 
Rev. Board, meerassadars, or ulcudies, and paracudies, in Tanjore especially, were 
particularly explained by Mr. Harris to the Committee, in his Report 
of the 9th May 1804, and forwarded to us by your Lordship, under 
date the 22nd September last. The tenures under which the former 
respectively hold their lands, were explained by Mr. Wallace to be, 
first, yehah’hogum, or individual possession : when the whole Jands of 
a village belong to a single person, who cultivates them, either by 

bimself or servants, or entrusts them to para- 
Tanjore. ciidies, by which tenure, 1,807 villages are 

held in Tanjore, the yehabhogum proprietor is at liberty to dispose of 
either the whole, or part of his right of cultivation, by sale or other¬ 
wise, at his pleasure. If he dispose of a part only, the tenure becomes 
palaVhogum or separate possession. 

280. The second description of tenure, refers to lands divided 
between two or more individuals, who are each answemble to the state, 
for the amount of revenue derivable from their portion respectively, 
which they cultivate in such manner as they think proper. Of this 
description, are 2,202 villages. lilbQ palaVliogum proprietor possesses 
the same rights in his share, as the persons holding under the precede 
ing tenure, do, in whole villages. 

281. The third tenure is called sama^dagum, or possession in 
co-partnercy, under which, the lands of a village are held by many 
ul'^ies, who may cultivate them jointly, may commit them to one of 
the partners, or, by general consent, may call in pamcudies. I» either 
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cas^, the produce is divided among the ukudies, in proportion to the 
respective shares they hold : and they are jointly answerable for the 
public revenue of this description. There are at present, 1,774 villages 
in the province. 

282. The land proprietors, among whom the villages composing 
the district, amounting in all to 6,783, are divided, were stated by Mr. 
Wallace, to be of various castes and description. The Bramins he com¬ 
puted at 17,149. The Shudras, including Hindoos and Christians, 
43,442; and the Mahomedans, at 1,457; forming together a proprie- 
tary holding, under the several tenures above-mentioned, of 62,048 
persons. The situation of the subtenantry, or paracudiea, having been 
already explained to your Lordship, we deemed it superfluous to men¬ 
tion them further, than to observe, that of the number of villages 
noticed in this paragraph, 1,898 were cultivated wholly by them, and 
1,923 jointly by them and by the ulcudies. 

283. The rate of warum, or share of the state and the proprietor 
respectively, is not affected by the nature of the tenure, but by the 
caste of the proprietor, the Bramin receiving a higher warum than the 
rest. 
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Extract from Beport of Principal Collector of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
of 8th September 1805. 

Without entering on the question of who is proprietor of the soil 
I will content myself with stating, that immemorial usage has established 
both in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, that the occupants, whether dis¬ 
tinguished by the names of meerassadar or mdhajanums, have the 
right of selling, bestowing, devising, and bequeathing their lands, in the 
manner which, to them, is most agreeable. Whether this right was 
originally granted by the ancient constitution of the country, appears 
to me not worth considering, at the present day. I think it a fortunate 
circumstance, that the right does at present exist: whether it originated 
in encroachment of the sovereign’s right,in a wise and formal abrogation 
of those rights, or in institutions coeval with the remotest antiquity. 
It is fortunate, that at a moment when we are consulting on the means 
of establishing the property and welfare of the numerous people of 
these provinces, we find the lands of the country in the hands of men, 
who feel and understand the full rights and advantages of possession; 
who have enjoyed them, in a degree more or less secure, before the 
British name was known in India; and who, in consequence of them, 
have rendered populous and fertile, the extensive provinces of Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly. The class of proprietors to whom I allude, are not 
to be considered, as the actual cultivators of the soil; the far greater 
mass of them, till their lands by means of hired labourers, or by a class 
of people termed pullers, who are of the lowest, and who may be con¬ 
sidered as the slaves of the soil The landed property of these pro¬ 
vinces, is divided and subdivided in every possible degree. There are 
proprietors of 4,000 acres, of 400 acres, of 40 acres, and of one acre. 
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Extract from Report of Tanjore Committee; dated 22nd February 1807, Extract Ke- 
2. Without entering on a discussion of the nature of the property * 

held by the inhabitants of Tanjore, or of the tenures by which it is mittee, 22nd 
held, the Committee will adopt the usual designation of that property; ^^07. 
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viz., meerasseBi in alluding to the cultivators of this province ; and, to 
be clearly understood, they vsrill here state, that the number of villages 
in Tanjore, are 5,873^; viz 

YecJcabhogum, or villages in which Villages, 
one individual holds the entire 
undivided lands ... ... 1^80 7 

PaulVhogum villages, the property in the land of which, is 

held by several persons, each how- 
^Otherwise Paahengary, terms 0 ^ 0 |. possessing his own land, as a 
known in Taniore. o , , V i j 

separate property, and always hold¬ 
ing the same spots of land.. , •••. ••• 2,202 

Summadayum villages, the landed property of which, is held 
in common, by all the Meerassadars of the villages; each, 
however, possessing his proportion of the common stock; 
but not possessing a claim to any particular spot of land, 
beyond the period for which it is usual to make a division 
of the whole cultivation ••• ... ... ••• ... 


3. The number of Meerassadars who are Bramins, is com¬ 
puted to be 

Of Soodras, including native Christians . 

Mahomedans . ••• ••• .. 

Total ... 


1,774 

6,783 


17,149 

42,442 

1,457 

62,048 


4 , The revenue of the Government of India, is chiefly derived 
from a share of the produce of the land. It is the foregoing 62,048 
persons, denominated Meerassadars, who create that revenue in Tanjore. 


Extract from Report o£ Collector of Dindigul j dated 24th April 1808i 

Para. 5. Previous to this investigation (alluding to the survey 
rents established some years before,) the revenue was collected accord- 
iug to an ancient custom of the country, which c?e“pted certain inha¬ 
bitants from paying the full assessment, and which may be explained 
under the four following heads 

1, The Puttoohut ryots, were those, who having an hereditary 
interest in the village, were considered the owners of the land, and res- 
nonsible for the payment of the revenue. They paid the highest land- 
tax, under the denomination of cuttoo gootaga, or fixed rent, without 
reference to the extent of cultivation. 

2 . Vellaversay ryots, were those next in rank: they had no 
hereditary claims to the land. The vellaversay paid a lower terwah 
(money tax) than the puttukuts. 

3, Yerwaddies, or non-residentiary lyots, who cultivated the 
land. Their terwah was still lower than that of the vellaversay. 

4. Faragoodiea, or newly established ryots, paid the lowest rate 
of tax If bv death, or emigration, any of the pnttooknt lands should 
fall to their occupancy, they paid the terwah of the puttookuts. 











Extract from Report of Mr. Hodgson, on the Revenues, &c., of the Pro- 


vinoe of Tinnevelly j dated 24th Sept. 1807. 

In this province, land is everywhere a species of property. The 
nunjah (wet lands) are a transferable and saleable property. The 
durmasenum lands are the most valuable, as being held under the 
most favourable tenure, that is, giving a less share* of the produce to 
Government, than other lands. Numerous causes of disputed right in 
laud, have been decided by the local authorities, since the cession, and 
the Government of his Highness the Nabob always acknowledgedt> 
if he did not respect the rights claimed by the inhabitants, in the 
exclusive enjoyment of their property in land. Prom what has been said 
of property in land, in the report on Tan jore, on Coimbatoor, and by 
many Collectors in other provinces, the tinith of the conclusion, drawn 
in the following extract from an Introduction to the History of British 
India, will, it is believed, be no longer disputed :—In ancient Hin- 
dostan, all landed property was held by a grant from the sovereign, 
who was called Sole Proprietor of the Soil, and Lord of the Universe; 
but these pompous and empty titles were nothing more than the 
gaudy colouring with which the vain extravagance of oriental fancy 
delights to trick out and bedaub royalty. The Hindoo kings were, 
in fact, merely the nominal proprietors of the soil; and the grants of 
land which they dispensed to their subjects, were given in perpetuity, 
without any claim, either expressed or implied, of an absolute para- 
mount right in the property. The land-holders, therefore, were in 
reality, the proprietors of the ground they possessed and cultivated; 
and the tenure by which they held it, very much resembled our 
eoccage tenure in England, at the present day.^^ 

The value of the land, as a property, must vary with the demand ; 
and the demand be regulated by the state of the Government, the nature 
of the rent, the extent of the share of Government, whether in kind or 
money. It must always have been more valuable where the produce 
is divided between the proprietor and Government, than where it 
was burthened with the i*esponsibility of a rent settled on arbitrary 
principles ; because, as rents on long leases have never been granted, 
annual rents must frequently be arbitrary, and often ruinous, A cot- 
tah of nunjah land, will, however, sell for C. chuckrums 49-5, which 
may be estimated at S. pags. 24f per cawney. 

The name by which this property is distinguished, is that of 
lerass, or meerassee. This word has become familiar to all ranks, 
ice tho conquest of the Mahomedans. Swastrium is the Sanscrit 
>rd, and is generally used by Brahmins, and Ganeatchy, by those 


I conclude that this is the true cause of private estates existing in Canara and Mala 
on a somewhat different footing to what they do in these parts, and of their beini 
v^uable; because it would seem Grovemmeut derived so small a share, oompara 
, that enough remmna for the profits of a proprietor, for the profits of a tenant, an< 
le subsistence of the s slaves or labourers; whereas we have only here th< 

irassadar or tenant, and his labourers and slaves. ^ 

^ Translation of a part of a muohulka, given to the Circar of his Highness the Habol 
0 renter of Tinnevelly, in i^usly 1210 (1800-1): ^ 

I wiU also take proper measures, by my own good conduct, to hold out proper enoour 
ment to the ryots, and other inhabitants, for extending the cultivation and inoreas- 
'^he population, and treat them in every respect to their satisfaction ; and I shal 
jr roper attention to the just dues of the ryots, from tho cultivation, as well as t< 
vzmool (customary) collection of taxes on pnnja (dry grain produce) and topei 
tatioDS,) and not oppress them by unwarrantable demands/* 
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shudras (oaltivating castes) who may not have adopted the general 
term meerass. 

There are some circumstances connected with this property, in the 
^ arable and waste lands, which I wish to 

explain, with reference to Eegulation XXX; 
because that Eegulation does not, that I am aware of, provide for the 
case j while a claim to all lands uncultivated, free from every incum¬ 
brance or demand on the part of the Meerassadars, has been sejb up, and, 
I believe, actually exercised by many 2emindars or mootahdars. Bach 
Swaatrumdar or Meerassadar considers himself proprietor (I here use the 
word proprietor, in a limited sense, to describe the meerassee property) 
of all the land of his swastrium, whether it be cultivated, or not; that 
his property in the land, is not lost, because he is unable to cultivate 
the whole : that for whatever land of his swastrium, another may culti¬ 
vate, he is entitled to what, in this province, is called his sawmy bogum,^ 
being a deduction, for himself, of about 13J per cent, on the gross 
produce, before it is divided between the pyacarryf cultivator and 
Government. If the Meerassadars should be unable, or unwilling, to 
procure pyacarries, to cultivate that part of bis meerassee which is 
waste; and the Circar, or the Circar^a representative, a zemindar of 
mootahdar, should assign the land to be cultivated, to a stranger of his 
or their procuring, the Meerassadar would consider himself proprietor 
of the land, claim his sawmy bogum, and not consider his title to the 
land to be invalidated by his temporary inability. By allowing the pya- 
carry of the Oircar to cultivate it, subject to the usual small fee, as an 
acknowledgment of his property in the land, the Meerassadar does not 
preclude either the Circar, or the Circar^s representative, from render¬ 
ing the land an available resource. 

Inability to cultivate, is a very indefinite term, by which to deter¬ 
mine a cessation of right. The entire loss of his labourers by jpon- 
tagious disease, or his cattle by a murrain, may produce inability for 
one year or for two; but it would be a hard case, and an accumu¬ 
lation of misfortunes, if his meerassee was liable to transfer tx) another 
under these misfortunes, without his consent. Upon what, are the 
violent disputes respecting waste lands, founded, if not on some right 
of the parties disputing, to the occupancy of the ground, or to some 
kind of property in it ? The ground has often no value, at the time 
of the dispute, to either party, as referring to cultivation; but is of 
great value, as relates to right in it. It might not always, it is tru^^ 
be the interest of the zemindar or mootahdar to put in a strange 
but he should not possess the power to do an unjust act, because the 
are cases where, in a mootah of a single village, the removal or t 
Meerassadars would secure an immediate benefit. If this inference 
correct, there cannot exist, more than there does J^^w, two proper 
in land, as described in a paper sent to the Board of Revenue• 

In opposition to this right, long established and enjoyed, not 
here, but in other parts of the Carnatic, it has been contended tha,_j. 
zemindar or mootahdar has an exclusive right to all laud not 


* M^auadara- to the southward, are called sawmy bognm; in the Caraatt 
Faragpcdif. or oultlyatois coming from a diatanw, or oeig 

tog no share in the 
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;^cttUTrafci6n; and that whatever land the Meerassadar* may decline, or 
be anable to cultivate, the Oiroar, or its representative, the zemindar, 
may grant the meerassee properly of that land to another, as an induce¬ 
ment to him to cultivate, without subjecting the new settler to any 
demand from the original Meerassadar, 

As the Eegulations do not contain any rule regarding this right, 
I have been induced to bring it forward/ in order that the subject may 
be discussed, in the event of its being at any time proposed to grant an 
exclusive right in all uncultivated land, to the zemindar or mootahdar. 
As all Meerassadars can establish their right, by an appeal to custom, 
which is the foundation of law, they need not have any regulation 
passed in their favour, because, if they can prove their right in a Court 
of Justice, which I have not the smallest doubt of their being able to 
do, it will be accorded them, unless a zemindar of mootahdar can show 
a particular law to the contrary—whether the section above specified, 
contains a law to the contrary, is doubtful. The terms of the Pottahs, 
would form the ground of refusal: and it is only in case of the Mee¬ 
rassadar refusing just terms, or all terms, that he is liable to be ousted : 
at least, this is the construction I should pub on that section. Hav¬ 
ing ousted the Meerassadar, the mootahdar would still be liable to 
prosecution, and be forced to move the previous question, viz., that 
the terms of the Pottah he tendered, where just and legal, that is, 
according to established custom : for it was nob the intention (indeed, 
the reverse is distinctly stated to be the object) of the permanent rent, 
and the establishment of the Courts, that the rights of the cultivators 
should be infringed or injured, on introducing what is called the new 
system of revenue and jurisprudence. 

Extract from Mr. Hodoson’s Report on the Revenues of Dindigul; 
dated 28th March 1808. 

Para. 32. In Dindigul, as in all the provinces south of Madras, a 
property in the land, is invested in the resident inhabitants of each 
village. 

40. Much has been said of the boasted proprietary right of the 
owners of private estates in Canara and Malabar; and elaborate dis¬ 
quisitions of the superior and inferior rights of the jelmhar gueney, 
chally gueneyf and Tnool gueney of Canara, have been entered into, to 
prove that we should do an act of injustice, in selling the proprietary 
right in the lands in Canara, as we have done elsewhere. When this 
is argued, proprietary right is understood as an unlimited right; and 
the analogy between the caniatchikedarSf ooUhoodies and jpyahoodies, 
with JeZmA;ar mool gueney and chally gueney, is disputed.f 

When I assert that, in no part of bur territories in India, are the 
lands cultivated by hired labourers paid by Government, or by its slaves. 
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Sect. 10, Regulation XXX, 1802. —Whose under-farmers, or ryots, may refuse to 
ozohange mutual engagements in writing, with proprietor or farmers of land, defining 
the terms on which such under-farmer or ryot are to hold their lands, and may persist 
in such refusal for the space of one month, after the prescribed Pottahs may have been 
offered, in the presence of witnesses, by the proprietors of farmers of land; such pro¬ 
prietors or farmers of land shall hare power to grant the lands of the under-farmers or 
ryots so refusing, to other persona.^* It is believed, that pyacarriea have demanded 
these conditions, and that it has been granted in some instances. 

. T Caniatchikedar, possessor or proprietor, and fully answers to jehnkar. OolpyaJcoody 
10 the tenant for ever,residentiary cultivator of a village, without property. PyaJcoody^moana 
a stranger, or man engaging for a term,being therefore tenant at will. Where the caniatch is 
mortgaged, there will bo in Canara a fourth description of persons, answering to {8ie in orig ) 
[rot. TI.] 63 
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I do not fear contradiction. When I assert that by far the largest poi> 
tion of the territory of India is cultivated either by slaves or hir^ 
labourers, I am as little afraid of the position being denied me. If 
then these slaves and hired labourers, who drive the plough, are not m 
the pay of Grovernment, by whom are they paid ? They are paid by a 
description of persons, whose denomination varies with the variation in 
the local languages, and whom we know, under the general term of cul¬ 
tivator or ryot. In many parts of India, I assert, with as little 
contradiction, that where a Bramiu has the property in the land, which 
the laws of his religion do not allow of his cultivating with hia own 
hands, three descriptions of persons subsist on the produce of the land. 

Ist. The Bramin. . ^ 

2ud. The Shudra, who undertakes to cultivate the Bramm s pro¬ 
perty, and to pay him for it, a rent in kind. 

3rd. The slave, or hired servant, who assists the bhudra. 

Para. 56. It is not the expediency that I mean to discuss: but 1 
venture to affirm, that the right of the people in Canara or Malabar, 
would not be injured or infringed by the establishment, in those pro¬ 
vinces, of the Permanent System, as established in Bengal, and on this 
side of India; and that, with a difference in value only, private estates 
exist as much, in every part of India, as they do, in Canara and Malabar. 
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Extract from Mr. Hodgson’s Report on the Revenues of 

Coimbatoor; dated September 10th, 1807. _ 

Para. 13. It is here worthy of remark, how small a portion oi 
the land of this extensive district, is capable of being occupied P'‘“ ^ 
land. Out of a total cultivation of 1,045,116 cawnies, 
cawnies B,v&nunjah, being about 3 per cent, of the whole With the 
exception of this comparatively small tract of nunjah land, and sue 
landL is capable of being watered by labour from wells or running 
streams, the annual cultivation of the country, depends on the falling 
rains As those rains are scarce or abundant, the crop must be scanty or 
Sific It most frequently happened, under the uncertainty of the 
pioimc. it mosu 4 vears that the ryot must have sown with- 

seasons, particulai y J jjje c-ops he did reap, must have 

out reaping; whi e . ? r season. That this circumstance is 
varied with every ""^ue; but it must be, in this pro- 

inore or ^ ^ degreef is nob’ to be doubted, where the whole of 

Vince, m part of the ryots, is punjah only, 

the cnltivatmu ^^tvy the proportion of arable waste is greater 

than\t laud -1® 

ticularly should be^valu^^ ^^p^^p individual 

or py land, to purchaseUe field already occupied, while 

fields were to be bad without premium, on application to the 
offi^erfo? Gov^rment. A favourable rate of assessment on a field 
Sned by chance, or other means, or improvements made by the 
of wells, could alone give value to punjah land. It is accord- 
inifv found, that lands with wells, called and classed as garden land, 
Lf Jvnliiable property, and are transferred by sale, or are mortgaged: 
SL the occupanc? o/punjah land, is not a saleable property : yet to 
?emive the individual of the field he has long cultivated, while he con- 
Unues to pay the rent, is felt, and complained of, as an act of injustice. 






T- -15. ■ The same inhabitants have, however, inhabited the same 
villages, and ploughed the same fields, time immemorial. The oppres¬ 
sions of the house of Hyder, and particularly the additional assessment 
made by Tippoo Sultan, may have produced a temporary desertion ; 
but these deserters have returned, from time to time, to their fields. 
Neither the Hindoo nor Mussulman Government appear (supposing their 
right in the soil as proprietors to -be indisputable ; and proprietary 
right, to be a right to demand what the proprietor pleases for his land) 
ever to have exercised the right. What was fair assessment, and what 
was exaction, was well known to the party governing, and those 
governed. It is true, where, as under Tippoo Sultanas reign, exaction 
had no limit, lauded property could have no value; but where fraud 
could not counteract oppression, a hope of change for the better, or 
inability to resist, produced submission, till the load became too heavy 
to bear, and emigration the only source of relief. 

16. The mmjah land having been generally under aumanie, the 
crop divided between the Circar and ryot, and a great portion of it in 
the occupation of Bramins, and being less liable to a total failure of the 
crop, then punjah land, it became a valuable and transferable pro¬ 
perty ; and has, in consequence, been transferred at various times, 
through numerous hands. Since the introduction of the survey rents 
in the southern division, where the rates are lower than in the northern, 
the value of the property in mmjah land, has considerably increased in 
that division. 


m 0 . 

Pagodas. 


Chuokrums 10 Star 


17. It does not appear, on enquiry, that there are in this pro¬ 
vince any individual farmers who occupy large farms.. By farms, are 
meant, not rents, bub land. Eawenachory, a relation of the Dewan of 
Mysore, possesses 3,988 cawnies in the Caroor district, paying an annual 
revenue of about 20,000 Es. Some few head inhabitants held farms of 

about 2,000 chuckrums annual rent: but the 
rent of by for the greater number, does not 
exceed thirty C. chuckrums, and, on an aver¬ 
age, may be eight chuckrums, and of many, is as low as one chuckrum. 

22. Many occupiers of land, have no stock of cattle, but let their 
lands t.) under tenants, agreeing to give them one-third of the gross 
produ( e, they finding seed, cattle, and labour : the occupiers taking the 
responsibility of the rent, and chances of the seasons. This is an 
arrangement favourable to poor ryots, who incur no risk, and are not 
harrassed for rent. It is favoui'able to those occupiers of lands, who have 
other means of livelihood, or wish to seek them. They need only 
attend, or send an agent, at the time of reaping, and provide for the 
payment of the dues of Government. The rest of the year, they can 
follow their other avocations. 
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Appendix No. 26 . 

MEMOEANDUMS OF POLIGARS OF THE CEDED DISTRICTS; 
Enclosed in Report of Principal Collector; dated 20th March 1802. 
No. 1.— Tirmdl Raj, of Annagoondat. 

After the conquest of Bijannggur by the Mussulman princes of the 
Deccan, the nominal Rajahs were allowed to retain Annagoonday, and 
some other districts, amounting to the kamul rent of cantary pagodas 
1,78,725-9-5^. They held this territory in jagheer, free of all rent, for 

[Voi,.!!.] 
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several generations. The time when peshoush was first imposed is 
not ascertained. It appears, however, to have been previous to 1749; 
for the Mahratta Chiefs, Nana and Sudabah, arriving in that year with 
an army at Bijanuggur, to pay their devotions at the pagoda of Humpi, 
the Rajah, instead of waiting upon them, absconded ; for which reason 
they deprived him of some small districts, and still make him pay, it 
is said, his old peshcush of cantary pagodas 7,000. In 1775, Hyder 
raised the peshcush to 12,000 pagodas, and also stipulated that the 
Rajah should serve, when called upon, with 1,000 foot and 100 horse, 
'.^5 at his own expense, except batta, which was to be paid by the Circar. 
In 1786, Tippoo entered Annagoonday, expelled the Rajah, burned his 
palace, with all his records, and annexed the district to the Circar 
lands. The Rajah, on the commencement of the confederate war in 
1790, against Tippoo Sultan, again, seized the district, but was driven 
%fbut in 1792, by Cummur ul Deen Khan. He made himself master of it 
/ again in 1799; and did not submit, till he was compelled by the 
approach of the army. The Dewan of Mysore took the management of 
^^V^the country from him, and gave him a monthly allowance of 2,000 
rupees, which was reduced to 1,500 rupees, when Annagoonday was 
given over to the Nizam; and it is now continued at this rate, by order 
of Government, 

■ The Rajah is a man of very mean capacity, little removed from 
idiotism. His son was so ill-treated by him, that, thinking his life m 
danger, he has fled for refuge to one of the Mahratta zemindars by 
whom he supported; for his father allows him nothing. 

2.—Buswapah Naioubj, of Harponhbllt. 

The ancestor of the family was Dadapah, the talliar of two villages 
in Harpouhelly, who, on the dissolution of the Bijanuggur empire, col¬ 
lected a few followers, and seized a part of the neighbouring districts. 
He was, however, with most of the petty Chiefs who started up at ttot 
time, obliged to submit to the king of Bejapoor, to whom he a 
peshcush of 360 pags. and rendered service with 100 
Lra appear to have taken advantage of the decline 

to extend tomtor,, for before It. '“rM JSdcS; 

dom by Aurengzebe, instead of 37 villages, they had 460, of which the 
kamu/rent was C. pags. 2,70,869, for which they paid a peshcush of 
only 4,200, C. pags. lu the beginning of the last century, the peshcush 
waJraised to C pags. 8,208; and about 50 years afterwards it was raised 
to G naffs 22 908, which was paid partly to Moraree Row, and partly 
l: theffiororSera: but besides tl peshcush, the 
iected to frequent exactions by the Mahrattas, of two or three lacks of 
Lnees at a time. They had, however, in the same time, added consi¬ 
derably to their revenue, by the seizure of 92 villages belonging to the 
ssemindar of Jenimulla, another petty Chief. The peshcush was fixed 
by Hyder at C. pags. 72,000, and continued, without alteration, till 
1786, when Tippoo subdued the province, and sent the Poligar Bua- 
wapah Nair prisoner to Seringapatam j where he died. 

In 1792, after the peace of Seringapatam, when Perseram Bhow 
was on his march to his own country, the present Poligar was presented 
to him as the heir of the family, and was by him directed to be 
installed : but the Poligar, with his party, was obliged to fly a few days 
after, by the advance of one of the Sultan 0 detachments. He again 
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^ ^ took possession of Hai’ponhelly, on the fall of Seringapatam; but, as he 
came in to General Harris, “with all his followers, upon the first sum¬ 
mons, it was thought that his conduct entitled him to particular 
favour. A jageer of 20,000 0. Pags, which he solicited, was granted 
by the Dewan of Mysore, on the recommendation of the General; and 
the arrangement was approved by the Governor-General in Council. 

The present Poligar does not appear to have had, previous to this 
transaction, any well-founded claim to the succession. The father of 
Dadapah, the first Poligar, had, by a second wife, four sons, who 
obtained from Dadapah the village of Nurjenhall in jagheer, for their 
subsistence. When the direct line failed, it was usual to supply the 
vacancy by taking one of the descendants of the four sons of the second 
marriage from this village. Buswapah Nair, who died in confinement 
at Seringapatam, was in this manner adopted in 1767, by the widow of 
the former Poligar, Som Shaker Naig, who had died without issue. 
The present man is said to be the son of Auyapah, the brother of this 
Buswapah ; which, even if true, would give him no right to the inheri¬ 
tance, because the right of Buswapah was created solely by adoption. 
The present Poligar, could have had no title that would not, in a 
superior degree, have belonged to his father Auyapah ; but the father 
having been set aside, shows that neither of them had any; that the 
line was extinct ; and that the Bramins, who had held the principal 
oflScers under former Poligars, set up a boy, merely for the purpose of 
retaining the management of affairs in their own hands. 

It is by this means that zemindars are everywhere 
to the Circar, because the chief servants, in order to secure their own 
situations, which are generally hereditary, whenever the line is extinct, 
take care to bring forward a child from some quarter or other. 


No. 3—Jenimulla, Mullek Ayun Naique. 

The founder of the family, Penuapah Naigue, for his services in 
seizing a rebellious chief, was rewarded by Atchet Rayel, of Bijanugger, 
with a personal jagheer of four summuts, or maganies, valued at the 
kamul rent of Mahomed Shahi, pagodas 15,300 ; and also another 
jagheer of twelve maganies, of the kamul rent of Mahomed Shahi, pa¬ 
godas 35,150, for the service of 500 horse, and 300 Peons. Four of the 
maganies were resumed by the Bejapoor kings; and for the remainder, 
the Poligar was to pay a peshcush of 20,000 rupees, and serve with 
300 horse, and 2,000 Peons. Under Aurengzebe, another maganie 
was resumed j his service was reduced to 1,000 Peons, and his pesh¬ 
cush raised to 50,000 rupees. He made himself master, a few years 
afterwards, of Sundoor; but Suddajee Gorpuny, in 1728, took from 
him both Sundoor and Coortani, and forced him to pay eight years 
chout. In 1742, the Poligars of Chittledroog and Harponhelly stripped 
him off all his possessions, except the single maganie of Terramulla, 
for which he paid a peshcush of 2,000 rupees to the Mahrattas. In 
1752, he was entirely subjected by the Poligar of Chittledroog, who 
obliged him to serve with 500 peons, and to remit his peshcush 
through him. In 1767, when Chittledroog became tributary to Hyder, 
the Poligar of Terramulla having complained to him of his having been 
deprived of his inheritance, was, on that account, put to death by the 
Poligar of Chittledroog. The son fled to Sholapoor; but returning, and 
performing some service to Hyder at the siege of Chittledroog, in 
1777, he was re-instated in Terramulla, to pay a peshcush of 1,500 
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Madras pagodas, and a nuzzer of 500. He accompanied Hyder into 
the Carnatic in 1780, with 1,000 Peons, and 100 horse, which were 
paid by the Oircar. In 1787, Tippoo resumed the district, and carried 
the Present Poligar to Seringapatam, where he appointed him a bukshi, 
with a monthly allowance of 300 rupees; but, being alarmed, by a 
report of the Sultanas intending to circumcise him, he fled next year 
to Sholapoor. He returned, and seized his district during the cam¬ 
paign of 1791, and paid a peshcush of 20,000 rupees to the Mah- 
rattas ; but was expelled at the peace. He then went to Hyderbad, 
where, I believe, he received some pension. When Terrimullah was 
made over to the Nizam, in 1799, he was allowed to rent that dis¬ 
trict, at its full value ; but having fallen into arrears, and being 
apprehensive that he would be seized and fined, when the country 
was about to be transferred to the Company, he took refuge in Mysore. 
He has since returned, and is now soliciting an allowance for his 
, maintenance. 

No. 4.— Belmri, Veeeama. 

" The ancestor of the family, Balud Hunma Naigii, held the ofiice 
of Dewan under the Rayels of Bijanugger. He had five sons, who after¬ 
wards established five different zemindaries—Mullapah Naigue, in 
Bellari; Muddalingah Ramapah Naigue, in Conduppi and Kunnikal; 
Dewapah Nafgue, in Nundial; Mulliah Naigue, in Hundi Anuntpoor, 
who succeeded to the office of Dewan; and Ankis Naigue, in Ohettapet 
and Chingleput. 

Mullapah Naigue, of Bellari, enjoyed a personal jageer of 35 vil¬ 
lages, and held 75 more, with the employments of sirna gour, and the 
russooms attached to it, for the service of 2,000 peons. The Bejapoor 
princes imposed a peshcush on him of C. pags, 1,750; and raised his 
service peons to 3,000. 

His personal jagheer was resumed under Aurengzebe; his Peons 
fixed at 2,500, and his peishcush at C. pags. 3,500. In Pusly 1132, 
the Mahrattas imposed a chout of Bs. 5,000. In 1151, the service 
of Peons was remitted, and the peshcush raised to Rs. 40,000. In 1775, 
when Hyder took Bellari, the Poligar made his escape. He returned, 
and levied contributions, in 1791, but was driven out the year follow¬ 
ing, and is since dead. 

He was descended from a distant female branch of the family, 
and was adopted by his predecessor, who had no children. He also 
has left no issue ; and, though some pretenders have appeared, there 
is, in fact, no heir in existence. His widow, who was forced to abscond 
under the Mysore Government, has returned. She has an adopted 
son ; but, as he is no relation of the ancient line, he can have no claim 
to inherit any allowance that may be granted her during life. 



No. 5 .—Kotcondah, Chinnamah and Timamah. 

Permapah Nair, the ancestor, was talliar of the village of Gon- 
condlah in Cansul. On the fall of the Bijanugger Government, he col¬ 
lected 500 men, and went to Golcondah, where he was employed many 
years, and afterwards obtained the kaweli of the districts of Adoni, 
Canoul, Gudwal, Rachore and Mudgul, and served with 500 men. 
The rate of kaweli was one per cent, on the Circar revenue, and one 
krore of grain from each village. One of his descendants, Mudapah 
Nair, served under Aurungzebe, and procured from him a confirmation 
of the kaweli, and the districts of Kotcondah and Kapitral; estimated 
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at; kamul C. pags, 15,443, for a rent of 0. pags, 13,325, and the service 
of 500 men, Asoph Jah continued the districts to the Poligar on the 
same terms as before. A partition, at this time, took place between 
two branches of the family, the one getting Kotcondah, and the other 
Kapitral, In June 1770, Baasalet Jung, being unable to enforce the 
payment of their peshcush, called in Hyder, who reduced their forts, 
and delivered them to him. The Poligars escaped; but the two brothers 
Madapah and Permapah, of Kotcondah, waited on Hyder in 1773, who 
gave them some enaums in Gootty, where Madapah died. Permapah ac¬ 
companied him to the Carnatic, and was appointed one of the Killadars 
of Arcot, in which situation he died. His mother, who had remained in 
Adoni, obtained in 1777, from Bassalet Jung, the Oircar village of 
Hulguerah in jagheer. It was taken from her in 1788, when Mababut 
Jung gave her Kotcondah in rent for cautary pagodas, 13,000; on 
her death the following year, the widows of her two sons, Madapah and 
Pennapah, rented it till 1796, when it was placed under the Circar 
Aumildars, and Hulgurah was again given to the widows for their 
maintenance. Its kamul rent is cantary pagodas 365. Its present 
rent is cautary pagodas 536; but I have resumed it, and the widows 
now receive a pension from the rent, of cantary pagodas 600. They 
have also enaums, producing about cantary pagodas 78 more. 

No. 6,—Kapitral, Sbetamah and Ohinnamah. 

When the district was reduced by Hyder, as mentioned in No. 6, 
the Poligar Chota Madapah, then a boy, escaped ; but being brought 
back by his relations in 1777, Bassalet Jung gave him the two villages 
of Radalmundeeri and Kuunuk for his maintenance, and both Kat- 
condah and Kapitral continued under the charge of Aumildars till 
1788, when Mahabut Jung gave Kapitral in rent to Madapah, for cau¬ 
tary pags. 6,500. Madapah Nair died in 1790, leaving two widows, 
one of which was with child of Gopaul Nair, who died in 1799. On 
Madapan^s death, the widows were allowed a pension of 100 rupees 
each; but Kapitral continued to be rented in the name of Gopaul Nair 
by his uncle Kishoo Nair, of Pundicondah, till 1796, when it was 
given over to the Circar Aumildars. In 1798, both Kapitral and Cot- 
condah were rented by Munsoor ul Doulah, to one Sambayah and 
Lallmunni, Poligar of Pundicondah, who withheld his rent in 1799. 
Kapitral, when he had fortified himself, was taken ; but he escaped to 
Canoul, from whence he returned after getting cowle, and was res¬ 
tored to the management of the districts, on agreeing to pay up all 
arrears, and a nuzzer of 12,000 rupees; both districts, are now placed 
under Aumildars, and the widows receive their old pension of 100 
rupees each. 

No. 7.—Doodikondah, Peemaul Nair, 

Under the Bijanuggur Government, Mullapah Nair was Kawelgar 
of Doodikondah, and Pundicondah ; he had two sons, to one of whom 
Ramah Nair, he left Pundikondah, and to the other, Papah Nair" 
Doodicondah. Both of them, rented their districts. Papa Nair was 
rated by the kamul, at cantary pags. 1,127, for which he paid 0 pags 
325, and served with 200 Peons. The service was remitted by Asoph 
Jab, and the peshcush raised to C. pags. 1,024, at which standard it 
has ever since remained; but as the kaweli is now stopt, and the district 
yields only cantary pagodas 923; a sum of cantary pagodas 450, is 
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allotted for the maintenatice of the Poligar, and he ra to pay th^al- 
ance to Government. 

No. 8.—PuNDIKONDAH, LaLL MuNNI. 

This Poligar, as mentioned above, is the same family as No. 7 ,* his 
ancestor, Ramah Nair, held this district, kamul cantary pagodas 1,135 
under the Bijanuggur Government, for a rent of cantary pagodas 162, 
and the service of 100 Peons. The sei’vice was remitted, and the 
peshcush raised, by Asoph Jah, to cantary pagodas 800, at which 
sum it has ever since continued. The Poligar now receives cantary 
pagodas 481, from the rent of his district, and pays the rest to the 
Aumildar. 

No. 9 .—Dbwancondah, Rahman Naioue. 

The ancestor served under the Bejapoor Government, with 100 
Peons, and held Dewancondah for a peshcush of cantary pagodas 
812-5. His son, having been engaged in some disturbances under 
Nazer Jung, was taken and circumcised. Three of his villages were 
resumed, and the remaining three given to him for a peshcush of can¬ 
tary pagodas 812. Basalet Jung restored two of the villages, and 
fixed the rent of the five at cantary pagodas 1,527-5. He rebelled in 
1768, was taken, and kept in prison till 1786, when he was released, 
and his five villages restored to him, at the old rent, by Mohabut Jung; 
he died in 1795. The present Poligar, Hussen Naigue, is only four¬ 
teen years of age; he receives cantary pagodas 234, for his mainten¬ 
ance, and the villages are under the management of the Pptails.. 

No. 10.—Buswapoor, Nundikeshoo Naigue. 

Paupah Nair, the ancestor of the Poligars of Buswapoor Poolal- 
cherroo and Bolapillee, served under the Bijanuggur Rayels, with 450 
Peons, and obtained the District of Dornal, in jagheer, for this pay- 
ment, of which the Rayel valuation was Madras pagodas 8,779-11 A. 
On the conquest of the country by the Hyderabad kings, he was allowed 
to retain his jagheer, on condition of serving with 600 Peons. But the 
kamul, which was then fixed, was only Madras pagodas 6,625-6, about 
one-fourth below the Bijanugger assessment, which was probably owing 
to the ravages of the war. In 1700, the service was reduced by Aurung- 
zebe^s officer to 800 men, and a peshcush imposed of cantary pago¬ 
das 2,276. About the year 1712, the Pollam was divided among the 
three different branches of the family, and in 1709, Buswapoor and 
Botapilly were annexed to, Canoul, while Poolalcherroo remained under 
Cuddaph. The Buswapoor division consisted of six villages kamul 
rent cantary pags. 3,861 for which the Poligar paid a peshcush of 0. 
pags. 1,400. The Poligar, Rungapah Nair, who died in 1774, left 
three sous; but the Pollam was seized by his brother, Condaph Nair, 
who soon after removed and another brother, Ramapab Nair, appointed 
by the Nabob, on his agreeing to raise the peshcush to cantary pagodas 
2,100; he was, however, driven out in 1784, by Tippoo Sultan, who 
took and hanged Madapah Nair, one of the sons of Rungapooh Nair. 
Another of the sons, Mundakishoo Nair, the present Poligar, made his 
escape, but returned, and was restored by the Nizamis officers in 1791, 
on condition of paying the former peshcush cantary pags. 2,100. He 
agreed last year to pay an addition of 1,000 Rs. but refused to come 
to the Cutoherry. But as he not only failed in his payments, but per¬ 
sisted in his refusal to come in, he was expelled, and his district 
resumed in January last. 
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No. 11POOLALCHENOO, JeLU DeWAUKEU NaIR. 

This Poligar is descended from Paupab Nair, mentioned in No. 10. 
About the year 1719, the Poolalohenoo Poligar, who had only six 
villages, obtained 49 more in rent. The kamul of the whole together 
was cantaroy pagodas 4,706, for which he paid only cantaroy pagodas 
1855, probably on account of their desolate condition; and the service 
of Peons was also discontinued. About the year 1729, forty-five of the 
villages were, by a royal sunnud, given in jagheer to Aokbar Khan and 
Sher Jeman Khan; and for the remaining eight, he paid a peshcush of 
Madras pagodas 402^. He rented the Jagheerdars, but withheld.the 
rent after 1739; in which he was encouraged by the Nabob of Cud- 
dapab, to whom he again paid the former peshcush of cantaroy 
pagodas 1,855. In 1779, the present Poligar was expelled by Hyder, 
and fled to the Carnatic. He returned, and took possession of his dis¬ 
trict, in 1791; and he also obtained 16 additional villages in rent from 
the Nizam’s officers, making altogether 71 villages, rated by Tippoo^a 
assessment at cantaroy pagodas 17,833, for which he only paid canta- 
roy pags. 4,037. On the transfer of the country to the Company, the 
16 new villages were resumed, and a trifling increase made to the pesh¬ 
cush of the old ones. As he, however, refused to come in last year to 
the Cutcherry; and not only refused to come in the present year, 
but sent parties of Peons, and collected above half the rent of the 
resumed villages; he has been expelled, and is now among the hills, 
with a party of his followers. He made an incursion in January last, 
and plundered two villages, and the Aumildar^s treasury. 

No. 12 .— Bollapilli, Jklli Buswapah Nair. 

This Poligar is a descendant of Paupab Nair, mentioned in No. 
10; and when the inheritance was divided about 1712, his ancestors 
obtained for their share 13 of the old villages and one new one, given 
by the Cuddapah Nabob. The kamul of the whole was 0. pags. 3,791, 
for which they paid a peshcush of C. page. 1,750. No other change 
happen till 1779, when the father of the present Poligar was driven out 
by Hyder. The son recovered his district in 1791 ; and at the same 
time, got eleven additional villages from the Nizamis managers. The 
whole were valued by Tippoo’s assessment at C. pags. 7,042, for which 
he paid peshcush C. page. 1,905, and nuzzer C. pags. 780 : total, 0. 
pags. 2,685. The nuzzer is usually an annual payment, but frequent¬ 
ly withheld when Government is weak. Buswapah Nair, accordingly, 
appears to have paid it very irregularly under the late Government. 

When the country was ceded to the Company, new villages were 
resumed, and a small addition was made to his peshcush; but, as he 
persisted, both in the last and present years, in resuming to come to 
the Cutcherry, it became necessary to expel him. He fled, with a few 
followers, into the Canoul district, but was taken by a detachment in 
January last, owing chiefly to the exertions of Mr. Groeme, the Collec¬ 
tor of Cumbum. 
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No. 13.— Sanvapanyni, Sesachblputti Naigue. 

The ancestor served the BijnuggerEajahs with 500Peons, for the 
pay of which 18 villages in Butweyel and Porraamilah, amounting to 
kamul rent 0. pags. 5,699, were assigned to him in 1436. The family 
held the same villages after the conquest of the country by the Hydera¬ 
bad kings, paying peshcush C. pags. 1,522, and serving with 300 Peons. 
Aurungzebe raised the peshcush to 2,100 pags. The Nabobs of Cud- 
[Yol. II.] fi4 
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dapah gave them 88 additional villages, making total 56 villages, 
kamul rent C, paga, 13,993, for a peshcush of— 

Rupees ... .. 7,950 

Nuzijev ... ... ... 3,000 

Purbar Khircli, ov fees. 3,500 


14,450 rupees; 

or C. pags. 5,057. The whole were resumed in 1779 by Hyder; but the 
Poligar being a man of a quiet disposition, was suffered to rent them 
for C. pags. 3,892 ; which, as 28 of them had been waste for many 
years, was their full value at the time. He held them at the same 
rate, undeif the Sultan; and, in 1791, the Nizam’s officers gave him 
five new villages, and raised his peshcush to 8,988. I continued to 
him the whole 56 villages at peshcush C. pags. 2,571 ; but, as he had 
anticipated a great part pf his rents to pay military Peons to protect 
him against Buswapah Nair of Bollapilli, who had seized several of his 
villages, there was a balance against him, at bis death, of C. pags. 1,242, 
His son now receives an allowance from the rent, of C. page. 850. 

No. 14. —Rawoob, Soobah Naib. 

In thetimeof Aurungzebe, the ancestorobtained 18 villages in rent, 
valued by the kamul at 0. pags. 3,127, for which he paid the full reut, 
but was afterwards allowed a reduction for waste; and either for this 
cause, or other, the rent under the Gnddapah Nabobs was reduced to 
O. pags. 803. In 1779, Hyder raised the rent to C. pags. 1,206, at which 
rate the Poligar, never having joined in any disturbances, was allowed 
to hold his villages under Tippoo also. lu 1791, the Nizam’s officers 
reduced the rent to the old standard, C. pags. 803. Two of his villages, 
being waste, are resumed. He received C. pags- 118 from the produce 
of the others as. a pension,,and pays the balance of rent to Government. 

No. 15.—Chuppalmurragoo Bodi Mullanah. 

The family rented seven villages in the time of the Hyderabad 
kings, at the full kamul rent of O. pags. 357. Under Aurungzebe 
they paid only C. pags, 65, but maiutained 50 Peous. In 1719, the 
Cuddapah Nabob remitted the service, and raised the reut to C. pags, 
800, which wa» raised by Hyder to C. pags. 378. The Poligar held 
his Pollara privately under the Sultan’s Governraent; and, iu 1,792, 
the Nizam’s officers gave him an additional village, which, together 
with the old ones, amounting to kamul C. pags. 896, for 0. pags, 284. 
The new village is now resumed, as well as one of the old ones, which 
is waste. He is allowed C. pags. 50, and pays the balance of rent to 
the Aumildar. 

No. 16. —Vencatadrt, Pallim Bodi Veeranah. 

This Poligar, and No. 15, are descended from the same ances¬ 
tor,. who, besides the seven villages mentioned above, rented also 
18 under the Hyderabad kings at the full kamul reut, 0. pags. 4,468, 
which went to this branch in the time of Aurungzebe, to whom they 
paid 0. pags. 650. The balance was remitted for the support of 300 
Peons. The service was afterwards remitted altogether. The Poligar 
fled when Hyder reduced the country; but he returned privately, and 
rented his villages for 0. pags. 1,187, till the end of Tippoo’s Govern¬ 
ment. The rent was lowered under the Nizam to 0. pags. 1,014. 
Seven of his villages, being waste, are now resumed. He is allowed 
G. pags. 100, and pays the balance of rent to the Aumildar. 
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. No. 17.- WOORLAQOONTAH, AnTAPAH NaiR. 

III 1642 lire ancostor, for some services, obtained a Jaghire of 
seven villages ^amul, C. nags. 452, for which he was afterwards obliged 
to maintain 50 Ifeons. The Nabobs of Ouddapah remitted the service^ 
and fixed the r(ent at 0. pags. 183. The villages were resumed by 
Hyder, and rented privately by the Poligar for 0. pags. 281, until they 
were made over t*p the Nizam, when the rent was again lowered to C. 
pags. 183. Three bf the villages, being waste, are now resumed. He 
is allowed C. pags^i 36, and pays the balance of rent to the Aumildar. 

No. 1 * 18 .— Nellagootlah, Vencat Nabsoo. 

The ahoest^>Gr served under the Bijnngger Rayel with 200 Peons. 
On the decline bf their power he seized nine villages, but was expelled 
by the Hydeirabad kings, and Aurungzebe; one of his descendants 
rented the sfime nine villages kamul 2,763, for rent C. pags. 325, and 
the service <c^f 100 Peons. The Ouddapah Nabobs reinitted the service, 
and, on account of waste, the rent was only raised to 0. pags. 548. 
The Poligf'ar fled when the country fell under Hyder * but he returned, 
and rent^ed his villages privately, for C. pags. 628, till 1791, When the 
Nizam^s^ servants lowered the rent to C. pags. 478. He i^ nUw allowed 
(1. yttgb.' 50, and pays the balance of the rent to the AuiUildar. 
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No. 19.— Hundi, Anantpoob, Siddapah Nair. 

Mullapah Naigue, the ancestor of the family, as mentioned in 
No. 4, was Dewan of Bijnngger. He submitted to the King of Beja- 
poor, and obtained a jagheer of kamul rent, 0 . pag^. 45,77£ Under 
Aurungzebe, it was burthened with a peshcush of O. pags. 11,200, 
and his service of 1,200 Peons, and 150 horses. About 1719, his service 
was remitted by the Nabob of Ouddapah, and his peshcush was aftef-- 
wards reduced by the Mahrattaha to 18,000 rupees, in addition to 
which ho paid a chout to Morari Row, of 5,000 rupees. In 1775, Hyder 
raised his peshcush to 0. pags. 23,625. In 1783, he ^as sent prisoner 
by Tippoo with his family, to Seringapatam, bub was afterwards 
appointed a bukshey of Cundacliar, with a monthly allowance of 200 
rupees. He was taken at Bangalore in 1791, and being set at liberty, 
he returned to his district, and was besieging Anuntpoor at the time 
of the peace, when he was driven away by a detachment. He returned 
after the Sultanas death, and took Anuntpoor; but, submitting to the 
Nizamis Government, he received the village of Sidrampore, valued by 
Tippoo^s rental at C. pags. 642 in Jaghire, with russooms in the distnct 
of Anuntpoor. Sidrampoor, where he resides, is resumed^ It might 
be given to him in part of his pension, without, however,allowing him 
to make the annual settlement with the ryots. 


No. 20.- NiDDAliADDODDI, VeNCAMA I^AIR. 

Cbinam Nair served the Bijuugger Rajiahs with a few PeOnsy 
and, on the downfall of the empire, seized his native Village, which 
was continued to him by the kings of Hyderabad for the service of 
50 Peons, and a peshcush of 1,050 rupees. Und^ Aurungzebe it was 
raised to 3,000 rupees, and a few years after, to 6,000 rupees, and the 
service remitted. In 1766, Morari Row fixed it at 6>000 rupees, and 
nuzzer 1,000. In 1775, Hyder resumed the Pollam,but pernaitted the 
Poligar to remain in it. He enjoyed some small euaums till the year 
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1792, when the Pollam was again delivered over to him by the Nizamis 
officers for a peshcusb, or rather rent, of 0. pags. 2,645\ I have since 
resumed it, and given him an allowance in laud. ) 

No. 21.—Eyydroog. 


The family is descended from the Delivoy of Bijnugger, who, 
on the dissolution of that Government, seized Pennacondah and Con- 
drippy, estimated at the kamul rent of C. pags. 1,75,174. But Pen¬ 
nacondah was soon after taken from him under th^je Bejapoor kings; 
and, in addition to the 75 villages of Condrippy, hb obtained 152 in 
Ryydroog, both together rated at kamul rent 0. pags. 1,27,385, for 
which be paid a peshcush of Rs. 60,000, and served with 3,000 peons, 
and 800 horsed. 


Under Aurungzebe he obtained, or seized, 190 villuges in Dhir- 
maven and other districts, which made the total of his p^ossessions C. 
pags. 2,48,717. His service was remitted, and his pesh cush raised 
to C. pags. 72,000. Under Asoph Jah he was deprived Oif some vil¬ 
lages, and received others in return ; but, as the total rent was less, 
his peshcush was lowered to C. pags. 69,000. No change took place 
till 1766, when Hyder, having reduced the soubahship of Sera, and 
wishing to avail himself of the services of the Ryydroog P/di^ar 
against the neighbouring zemindars, fixed his peshcush at 0. pags. 
50,000. In 1,788, he was seized by Tippoo in camp, and sent pri¬ 
soner to Seringapatam, where he died a violent death. His son and 
heir, Vencataputty Nair, who was confined in Bangalore, was killed 
iu attempting to escape, during the assault of that place, in 1791. 

Raj Gopal Nair, the son of the daughter of the late Poligar, 
attempted to excite disturbances in 1799, but was taken, and sent to 
Hyderabad, from whence he was lately transferred to Gootty, where 
he is now in oonfinemeut. Being descended from the female line, 
he has no title to the inheritance. The male line is extiuct. At the 
same time that Gopaul Nair was made prisoner, three wives of the 
old Poligar, and the wife of his son, were thrown into confinement at 
Anuntpoor, where they still remain, with several relations and ser¬ 
vants. They must still be kept under restraint; for, if they were set 
at liberty, their names might be employed to raise commotions in the 
country. They receive one rupee, and Raj Gopal Nair two rupees a 
day, which is very inadequate to their maintenance. 

No. 22.— Nosum, Narsim Reddy. 


The ancestors of this family were, under the Bijnugger Government 
principal Potails of Ohenchamulla, and desmooks of Cumbum, and 
kept up a body of 2,000 Peons, for whose subsistence they were allowed 
26,000 cantaroy pagodas, in part of which they, had an assignment of 
54 villages, valued at kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 10,530. On the 
decline of the Bijnugger power, they seized the assigned villages; but 
being reduced by the Cootab Shabi princes of Hyderabad, two years 
after, they were permitted to hold their possessions, at a peshcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 7,800. They also continued to serve with 200 Peons, 
which, however, were paid by tunkah, and not by an assignment of 
villages. About the year 1709, the head of the family, Gopaul Reddy, 
and his brother Kisnam Reddy, were deprived of some of their old 
villages; but as they had rendered some service to Doaul Khan, ob- 
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taiBed some additional villages, which, with what remained of the last, 
amounted to the karaul rent of cantaroy pagodas 26,706, for which 
they were to pay peshcush cantaroy pagodas 12,229, and serve with 
2,600 Peons; but the elder brother had other revenues, besides what 
arose from these villages, for he had the Havelly and destnooki of 
certain districts in Cuiiibum, for which he received 10| percent, on 
the Cirkar revenue. It was at this period, that he obtained the office 
of kawilgar; and some accounts say, that his office of desmook was 
not of an older date. 

About the year 1712, the service of Peons was remitted, 24 villages 
were taken from him, and 15 given in return, making a total of ”44 
villages, kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 28,343, in his possession, and 
his peshcush was raised to cantaroy pagodas 29,750, of which the 
detail is as follows ;— 

Peshcush.Rupees 80,000 

Beebee nuzzer annual to the Begum of the Cuddapah 

Nabob . 2,000 

Durbar Khirch, annual fees to the Cutoherry ... 5,000 

equal to cantaroy pagodas 29,750. 87,000 

In 1756, the Nabob of Cuddapah was obliged to surrender his 
country to the merchants. He entered this peshcush at only rupees 
44,000, for the purpose of undervaluing his own share; but he col¬ 
lected the full amount. In 1776, Hyder took possession of the 
zemindary, and sent the widow of the late Poligar, by whom it was 
then engaged, to Seringapatam. He left her vakeel in charge of the 
district, with an agent of his own to receive the peshcush. She ac. 
companied him to the Carnatic in 1780, and died the year following at 
Cumbaconum, when the zemindary was resumed. Comar Veifcac 
Ranna, the son of Naraiu Reddy of Oopalore, whom she had adopted 
died a few years after her. ^ ^ 

Jeyram Reddy, the nearest relation, but three or four removes from 
Prungo Nair, fled to the Carnatic. In 1791, he was appointed to the 
zemindary by the Nizamis officers, for an annual peshcush of 80,000 
rupees; he however pretended, that he could not pny more than 45,000, 
and during the five years he held the zemindary, he paid either the one 
or the other of these sums, according as the military force in his 
neighbourhood was strong or weak. In 1795 he died, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, Narsum Reddy, who was still more irregular; for 
he never, in any one year, discharged his peshcush without compul¬ 
sion. In 1207 and 1208, Assud Alii Khan, having a strong detach¬ 
ment under his command, compelled him to pay 75,000 rupees in each 
year. In 1209, he again withheld his peshcush; but, being reduced 
by the assistance of a party of troops furnished by Meer Allum he 
agreed to pay the following sums:— ^ 

Net peshcush of Nosum 
Meer Allum, increase... 


Durbar Khurch Nuzzur 


He paid, however, only 
Leaving a balance of 


Rs...45,000 
37,500 


82,500 

5,625 


Rs...88,125 
37,000 
Rs...51,125 
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As Ohnndoo Loll, the Nizamis naib, saw no hopes of collecting this 
money bat by force, he marched against Noaum Eeddy, and was be- 
seiging hitri in November 1800, when an Aumildar, sent by me, arrived 
in camp ; in consequence of which hostilities ceased, without any part 
of the balance being discharged. I made no demand on Narsim Reddy 
for any part of it, because I knew that his expenses for military Peons 
had been so great, that, whatever was collected from him on account 
of balances, would occasion a corresponding deficiency in his current 
peshcush. His peshcush for the Pusly year 1210, was fixed at 45,000 
rupees, to be paid iu three kists; but as he did not pay the first, till 
after the last had become due, and as there was not the smallest proba¬ 
bility of liis paying the rest, it became necessary to deprive him of the 
management of the district, as the only way of securing a future re¬ 
venue. He was surprised, and made prisoner, by General Campbell in 
June last, and now receives 10 per cent, of the net revenues of his 
district, by order of Government. 


No. 23.— Chitweyl. 


The family derive their descent from Tim Raj, of mu tie in Gorum- 
coudah, who served under Isol Raj with 200 Peons and 300 horses. He 
rented tlie pergunuahs of Siddout, Chinnoor, Badweyl, and Permami- 
lah. His descendants, for services rendered to the successors of Isol 
Raj, were raised to the command of 5,000 Peons and 700 horses, and 
were allowed to rent four more pergunuahs; mz.,Door, Camilapoor, Hus- 
sanapoor, and Denipoor. They paid their establishment of troops from 
revenues, and remitted the balance to the Circar. On the conquest of 
the country by the Hyderabad princes, the eight pergnimahs were re¬ 
sumed, and the zemindar received Chitweyl in Jaghire, as follows * 
Pootapnanr ... ... 61 mozas. kamul 28,576 3 

Poongalour ... ... 55 . 10,395 0 

In Siddout, Goondlapilly 1 . 148 0 

Veeparalia ... ... I . 692 0 

118 mozas. Madras pags. 39,811 3 


Bat Chitweyl was resumed about the year 1644, aud from this 
period, the family of Tim Raj had no territory, but merely the kaweli 
russoorns of the 8 pergunuahs; until 1688, when they obtained 
Chitngle through the means of Daoud Khan Arungzebe: It was 
valued as follows:— 

Polapaur. ... •• ••• kamul 28,576 0 3 

Deduction for Paymele . 4,747 0 13 

23,828 0 6 

From Gorumcoudab Goodloor 673 0 0 

Pileer ... ••• ® ® 


Poongalour Kamul ... 
Deduction for Paymele 


Total... 


11,304 0 0 
418 0 15 

- 10,885 0 1 

Madras pags...35,694 0 7 


The Poligai* was to serve with 2,830 Peons, whose pay was esti¬ 
mated at 24,809-6-0 the kamul of Pootapnanr, and the two villages of 
Gorumcoudab; but if no services were to be performed, he was to pay a 
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p^teush of 60^000 rupees, and Poongalonr was to revert to the Circar. 
Me, however, continued to obtain more favourable terms a few years 
afterwards; for he was permitted to retain the whole district, on con¬ 
dition of maintaining 2,830 Peons, and paying a peshciish of 20,000 
rupees. But the Nabob of Cuddapah in 1712, having obtained the 8 
pergunnahs in jagheer, along with their dependencies, he raised the 
Chitweyl peshcush in 1716, to 30,000 rupees. In 1722, he gave the 
Poligar the village of Multi in Gornmcondah in jagheer, with the Havel- 
ly Russooma, and raised the peshcush, to 40,000 rupees. In 1729, he 
raised it to 50,000. In 1756, when Abdul Meyed, the Nabob of Cud¬ 
dapah, was reported, and killed by the Mahrattahs. His successor, 
Kelem Khan, in the schedule for dividing the country, entered the 
Chitweyl peshcush at only 40,000 rupees, in order to reduce the ap¬ 
parent amount of his own; but he not only collected 50,000 as before, 
but, in the same year, added 40,000 rupees to the peshcush, and 17,000 
under the head of durbar khirch, making the total 1,07,000 rupees; 
at which rate it was continued by Hyder after the conquest of Cudda- 
pah. But the soucar who advanced the amontit to Hyder, not having 
been paid, an Aumiidar was sent to Chitweyl, who collected the first 
year 1,60,000, and the second year 1,75,000 rupees. The Poligar 
Triwengulnet Apparauz was cairied by Hyder, in 1780, into the 
Carnatic, where he died in 1782. 

After the death of Hyder, Tippoo fixed the peshcush at 1,20,000 
rupees; and he wrote to Vencat Ram Raj, the son of the late Poligar, 
who was then in Chitweyl, that he had confirmed him in the manage¬ 
ment of the district; but at the same time, invited him to join the 
ai’my. The Poligar excused himself, and paid only about 60,000 rupees 
in the course of two years; but iu 1785, Tippoo having returned from 
his expedition to the Malabar coast, sent a detachment to occupy Chit¬ 
weyl, and the Poligar fled to the Carnatic. He was restored in 1791. 
By the Nizamis officers, his peshcush was fixed at 90,000 rupees, but 
ho engaged to pay considerable sums, privately, besides. Iu 1798, he 
was removed by Assud Ally, ou account of irregularity in discharging 
his kists, and his younger brother, Vencat Ragava Raj, appointed in 
hia room, who was iu his turn, soon after displaced by Chundoo Loll, 
and the elder brother restored; but the younger offering a Nuzzer of 
10,000 rupees, and to discharge all arrears, was again reinstated. 
All this happened in the year preceding the transfer of the district 
to the Company, in which time, the two brothers paid to Chundoo 
Loll, the Nizamis naib, peshcush 90,000 rupees; balances 65,000; 
and Nuzzer 10,000: total 1,65,000. 

The elder brother having been sent prisoner to Hyderabad, I 
fixed the peshcush of the younger at one lack of rupees; but being 
deeply involved in debt, and his revenues almost entirely assigned to 
hia troops, and bis creditors, he let the period of his two first kists 
pass, without paying a single rupee; and, as he was totally incapa¬ 
ble of extricating himself, there was no mode left of realizing the 
revenue but by dispossessing him, which was done in rny last. The 
two brothers now receive 16 per cent, of the net revenue of Chitweyl, 
by order of Govemmeijit. 

No. 24.— OwKE, Ram Kishan Raj. 

The predecessors of the Poligar were servants of the Bijanngger 
Government, from which they obtained a jagheer in 1450, of kamul rent 
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cantavoy pagodas 10,514 in the district of Yargui. When the country 
fell under the.dominion of the kings of Hyderabad, the jagheer was 
continued, and an assignment of 33 additional villages was made to 
the Poligar, for the service of 1,800 men. Under Aurungzebe the 
jagheer was resumed, but with other districts, estimated altogether at 
Madras pagodas 27,682, was rented to the Poligars, on account of 
Paymali, at 20,000 rupees; and Owke, rated at Madras pagodas 
10,258, was assigned to him for the service of 1,000 Peons. In 1712 
he went to Delhi, and on paying 50,000 rupees, got his service remitted* 
In 1719, Yargui was taken from him, and the peshcush of the remaining 
districts raised to 45,000 rupees. In 1778, the Poligar submitted to 
Hyder, who deprived him of part of his districts, and fixed the pesh¬ 
cush of the remainder at cantaroy pagodas 10,500, which was nearly the 
full value, at the time. He carried him, in 1780, into the Carnatic, 
where he died. The peshcush continued, for three years after, to be 
paid by his vakeel; but the district being resumed by Tippoo, the pre¬ 
sent Poligar Ram Kishan Raj, then a minor, fled to Salapoor. He re¬ 
turned iu 1792, and was reinstated in his old districts for a peshcush of 
Rupees 45,000; but was turned out in 1796, for not paying punctu¬ 
ally. In 1798 he was again permitted to rent a small district, Mettoor, 
valued by Tippoo^s rental at cantaroy pagodas 5,843, for a peshcush of 
2,485 cantaroy pagodas; but as he has considerable influence, and was col¬ 
lecting followers, I have removed him in order that he may be pensioned. 

No. 25.— Hannamdnt and Naesapoou. 


The founder of this family was one Kirnam Reddy, Potail of Mar- 
sapoor, who, on the decline of the Bijanugger empire, withheld his 
rents, and forfeited his village. He submitted to the Hyderabad 
princes, by whom he was allowed to retain the district he had seized, 
rated at kamul cantaroy pagodas 13,734-4-13^; for peshcush 2,100 
cantaroy pagodas; and the service of 500 Peons. In 1643, the succes¬ 
sion devolving on a minor, the district was resumed, and a pension 
of 300 rupees monthly, settled on the family. In 1708, Mulla Reddy, 
the heir, was restored by the Mogul fouzdar Daond Khan, on coi^di- 
tion of paying a peshcush of Rupees 13,000, and serving with oOO 
Peons. The Nabob of Cuddapah, a few years afterwards, remitted 
the service, and raised the peshcush to 25,000 rupees, and in 1756, 
to cantaroy pagodas 9,625. In 1779, Hyder seized the district, and 
fixed the peshcush at ... • . ••• Rupees...24,000 

Durbar Kirch ... ... 3,500 


Rupees...27,500 

He carried the Poligar into the Carnatic next year, where be served 
with 500 men paid by the Circar, but dying in 1781, his district was 
held by his son Boocha Reddy, till 1784, when he was expelled. Ho 
died in exile, leaving two widows, who were restored in 1790, by the 
Nizam’s oflScers, for a peshcush of 24,000 rupees. One of the widows 
dying iu 1794, Narsapoor, her share was resumed, and rented to a 
Patan, who found it necessary to let Vencatacheputty Reddy, a distant 
relation of the Poligar, manage under him. The other widow, Ahamah, 
kept possession of Hniimuntgoond, her share, till 1796, when she was 
expelled. In 1799 she returned from Calastry, to which place she bad 
fled, and rented Hunmuntgoond for 19,000 rupees; she also agreed to 
pay'31,000 for that district and Narsapoor, on condition that the 
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omcers should drive out Vencatachelapufctj ; but they were 
uuable to do this, and both districts were completely desolated in the 
struggle. Veucatachelaputty, having no right to the succession, has 
been expelled by the Company’s troops ; and Ahamah, the widow, has 
been deprived of the management of her district, in order that she 
may be pensioned. 


No. 26.—SiNQAPUTTAN aud Kalvaddah. 


This is a branch of the Nosum family, from which it separated in 
1644, when Mulhih Reddy received 11 villages kamul cantaroy pago¬ 
das 8,607 to maintain 300 Peons. Under Aurungzebe, a peshcush was 
imposed of cantaroy pagodas 2,336, and the service raised to 500 Peons. 
The Nabobs of Ciiddapah, in 1719, discontinued the Peons, and aug¬ 
mented the peshcush to cantaroy pagodas 9,100, at which rate it 
remained till 1778, when Hyder reduced the Poligar, but settled the 
peshcush as before. He carried him into the Carnatic, where he died in 
1781, when the district was resumed. The son was reinstated by the 
Nizam’s officers in 1791, in all liis villages but one, for a peshcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 7,000, which he never paid regularly. I resumed his 
russooins and enaiirns, aud settled his peshcush last year, at cantaroy 
pagodas 5,400. He paid none of his kists at the stipulated periods; and 
in July last, after confining two of the Auiuildar’s Peons, who had been 
sent to demand payment, lie fled, with a balance against him of cantaroy 
pagodas 1,141, and his district has in consequence been resumed. 


No. 27.—Bodtemknoor. 

The Poligars of this village were a branch of the Hunmuntgoond 
family, No. 25, and after their separation from it, about the middle of 
the 17th century, they held the village rated at kamul rent, 697 canta- 
roy pagodas to mnintaiu 50 Peons. Under Aurungzebe, they obtained 
four additional villages, making with the former, one total kamul rent 
cantaroy pagodas 4,662 assessed, with a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 
1,837, and the service of 300 Peons. The new villages were resumed 
in 1729 by the Nabob of Cuddapah, and the peshcush of the original 
one, was fixed cantaroy pagodas 175, which was raised in 1756 to 
cantaroy pagodas 350. In 1778, Hyder expelled the Poligar Yerra 
Tenirah Keddy, who soon after died, leaving no heirs; his widow, 
Boochamab, was restored by the Nizamis oflScers in 1792, and paid a 
peshcush of 1,200 rupees; but she was deprived of the village in 1796, 
and received some small enaums in land for her maintenance, which 
she still enjeys. She has an adopted son,- who has, however, no right 
to the inheritance. 


No. 28.— Tipreddypilli and Addireddypilli. 


The ances^’S, Ck>pa]. Reddy.,Reddy, during the 
Bijauugger Government, rented Siddout froiB Chitweyl zemindarry. 

They rendered some service to the Mussulm^u invaders, for which 
the King of Hyderabad gave them three villages jagheer to maintain 
300 Peons: Aurungi^ebe reduced the service to l^O Peons, and imposed 
a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 1,040. Thd Nabobs of Cuddapah 
remitted the service, and raised the peshcush to cantaroy pagodas, 
2,301; but the Poligar.,Nasumnain ^ot paying his kists, and also 
committing depredations oU the neighbouring districts, they expelled 
him in 1775: he however continued to commit depredations, and was 
in the district, when it feH onder Hyder, aud died the following year. * 
[yol, ii.] * 65 
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Honooramab, his widow, sent a party oi Peous, who surprised, and 
killed, Hyder's.Aumildrtr in 1792. The fear of sharing the like fate, 
induced Tippoo’s Aumildar to let her rent the villages privately ; but 
she was taken and put to death by the Nizamis officers iu 1795, for 
constant rebellion. Her adopted son died the following year, and was 
succeeded by Comar Nasumnair Rencatadu, her nephew, who got 
Tippareddypilli; and the other villages, Dassareddypilli and Muddoo- 
reddypilli, were given to two other relations of the family. The joint 
rent was fixed at Madras pagodas 1,877 in 1796, but was lowered in 
1799 to Madras pagodas 750. They however paid very little of either; 
and as they not only refused last year to come in and settle their 
rents, but also sent parties to levy contributions in the neighbouring 
villages, they were expelled. 

No. 29.— Mootialpoor. 

Runganair Kawelgar of Mootialpoor, served under the Bijanug- 
ger Rajahs with 700 Peons, and seized that district, of which the 
kamul is cantaroy pagodas 4,854, on the fall of the empire, and was 
permitted to hold it by the Kings of Hyderabad, for peshciish of 
1,500 rupees, and the service of 200 Peons; the district was resumed 
under Auruugzebe, but the Poligars still enjoyed the kaweli russooms. 
The Nabob of Cuddapah restored it for a peshcush of 2,000 rupees, 
which was afterwards raised to 3,000 rupees. In 1778 he was expel¬ 
led by Hyder, but by remaining iu the neighbouring Melmul bills, he 
was enabled to collect the kaweli; and Tippoo^s Aumildars, as the 
only means of stopping his depredations, allowed him to hold 
Mootialpoor privately, under them, for 4,000 rupees; he held it openly 
under the Nizam’s officers for peshcush 5,000 rupees: in Pusly 1202 
he died, and was succeeded by his son Ragonaut Nair, who dying in 
1210 without issue, was succeeded by his uncle Narsim Nair, a man 
of 60, without children. The rents of the district are now fixed by 
the Aumildar; but the Poligar receives cantaroy pagodas 800, from 
the amount. 

No. 30 .—Whoorapaub, Kuqput Rbddy. 

Veawapal Reddy, under the Bijanugger Government, was Potail 
of Racharlah. On the conquest of the country by the Musgfiim^ij, he 
obtained Whoorapanr and some other villages in rent, and was allowed 
a remission iu the rent of cantaroy pags. 2,600 for the pay of 200 Peons, 
who served under the command of his brother. Under Auruugzebe, the 
pay was reduced to cantaroy pags. 1,554. The Nabobs of Cuddapah 
remitted the service, and raised the peshcush to C. pags. 5,920, but 
lowered in 1756 toC. pags. 3,850. A few years before HydePs inva¬ 
sion, Sonky Reddy, the Poligar, had rebelled and been expelled, and 
returned several times. , HH*Was Hyder and earned off ; but 

released, and returned^and lived privately iu bis own district, where 
he died in 1782. Havibg no children, his cousin, Kiuah Reddy, seized 
the district in 1790, and died in 1792: his peshcush was C. pags. 3,500, 
bub that of his successor was raised to 0. pags. 4,550; I have resumed 
Racherla, leaving him only Whoorapaur, from the rent of which, fixed 
by the Aumildar, he receives a pension of C. pags. 850. 

No. 31.— Oapalook, Narsim Rkddy. 

The ancestor obtained the village of Oalapoor kamul rent C. pags. 
1,217, from the King of Hyderabad, for the unaintenance of 100 Peons; 
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afterwards resumed about 1,650, but was restored to the 
faruily by Aurungzebe, on condition of paying 350 0. pags. peshcush, 
and maintaining 100 Peons, In 1712 the Nabob of Cuddapab remit¬ 
ted the service, and fixed the peshcush at 0. pags. 700. In 1748 
the Poligar was expelled, and his Pollam resumed but be was restored 
again in 1776 ; he was expelled in 1779 by Hyder : be returned 
during the war in 1791, and obtained two other villages in addition 
to his old one. The karnul rent of the whole was C. pags. 2,517, for 
wbicli he paid peshcush C. pags. 1,400: I directed the Aumildar in 
February 1801, to resume the two new villages, but the Poligar 
refused to give them up, and drove away bis Peons. He was, how¬ 
ever, forced to relinquish them in June following, when the division 
under General Campbell arrived at Cuddapah. The Poligar was per¬ 
mitted to retain his ancient village; but as he refused, in November 
last, to come in and settle his peshcush, he was seized by a detach- 
ineut of cavaliy, and sent prisoner to Gooty, where he receives an 
annual allowance of C. pags. 250. 

No. 32.— Talmublah Konam Ra,j. 


*8L 
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The ancestor of the family was related to the Bijanugger Rayels, 
and commanded a body of troops, for the payment of which he held 
several districts of Sawenoor in jagheer; on the fall of Bijanugger, 
he obtained three villages in jagheer, from the King of Hydrabad, 
amounting to kamul rent C. pags, 1,781-1.; under Aurungzebe he 
held only one village, karnul rent C. Pags. 1,358, and was obliged to 
maintain 100 Peons. The Nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the service, 
and imposed a peshcush of C. pags. 700, which was raised by Morari 
Row to 1,050, who afterwards resumed the village. The Poligar iu 
consequence joined Hyder in 1774, who restored him for the former 
peshcush C. pags. 1,050. The Sultan raised the village to the full 
rent, but afterwards deprived the Poligar of the mauagement of it; 
he however, retained him iu his service, with a party of Peons, till 
1791, when he returned to his village, which he rented under the 
Nizamis oflBcers at the full value. I have since resumed it, and gave 
him an allowance in land. 


No. 33.— Pyapilli, Kondal Nair. 

The ancestor of the family was raised by the Bijanugger Rajahs, 
to the command of 10,000 Peons, for seizing the Ohingleput Poligar, 
who had rebelled. The district of Pyapilli, kamul rent C. pags. 23,400, 
was assigned in lieu of the pay of two months; the rest was disbursed 
from the Treasury. The Hyderabad Kings continued the jagheer for 
the service of 1,500 Peons and 100 horses; Aurungzebe fixed the 
service at 800 Peons, and imposed a peshcush of 20,000 rupees. The 
Cuddapah Nabob resumed seven villages, leaving the Poligar 37, 
amounting to kamul C. pags. 18,453, and in reward for his enabling 
him to take Gunjicottah by treachery, from its Poligar Terasan Nair 
remitted his service, and lowered his peshcush to 12,000 rupees. ^ 

In 1767, the Poligar Vencataput Nair, not complying with spme 
demands made upon him by Morari Row, was removed, and his brother 
Rimgapah Nair appointed ; but he also being unable to pay the sums 
required, was dispossessed; and both brothers fled to Sorapoor. In 1774 
Hyder entertained Rimgapah Nair, with a party of Peons, to garrison 
Pyapilli; but the Poligar dying next year, the district was resumed. 
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His son Vencatapah enjoyed some russooras, and was employed in 
Gootty with a party o£ 300 Peons, upon a monthly allowance of 25 
pagodas for himself. In 1785, he was carried to Seringapatam by 
'I’ippoo his men disbanded, and himself murdered. In 1791, his son 
seized the district, but fled again at the peace next year. In 1799 he 
returned, and rented two villages at their full value, under the Nizam s 
ofiBcers; but he was allowed to collect russooms, and to enjoy some 
small enanms in land. I have taken the villages out of his hands, 
and left his enaum lands for the present. 

No. 34.— Moddikerah Mdllb, Kaydm Naib. 

The founder of the family enjoyed three villages of the kamnl 
rent of C. pags. 2,277, in jagheer under the Bijanugger Government. 
The jagheer was continued by the Kings of Hyderabad, on condition 
of his maintaining 130 Peons. Under Aurungzebe the Poligar obtain¬ 
ed the 7 villages of Muddikerab, in addition to the former, making a 
total kamnl rent of 0. pags. 17,505, to pay the peshcush of 9,000 
rupees, and maintain 300 Peon.-. In 1712 his district was transfer- 
red to Adone, and resumed, but 7 of old villages, with the addition 
of two new ones, were restored in 1719 for a peshcush ot 80,000 rupees. 
In 1766, Niorari Row exacted a choiit in addition, of 7,000 rupees. 
In 1774 Hyder resumed the district, and granted the Poligar an 
annual allowance of 500 cantaroy pagodas and some russooms ; but in 
1785 Tippoo confined him in Gootty, and hanged him in 1789, 
because his brother had escaped. The brother seized Mnddikera, 
during the war in 1790, but was expelled at the peace; he returned 
again in 1799, and was put in possession of Mnddikera for a peshcush 
of cantaroy pags. 6,412. But I have thought it advisable to remove 
him, in order that he may be pensioned. 

No. 35.— Kummalpoob, Goobapah Naie. 

The ancestor was a common tallari or kaweligar under the Bija¬ 
nugger Government, on the overthrow of which he seized his village. 
He was allowed to retain it by the Hyderabad Kings, on condition ot 
serving with 50 Peons. It was resumed by Aurungzebe, but restored 
by the Cuddapah Nabobs for the kamnl rent, but it was raised by the 
Mahrattahs to cantaroy pags. 537, on which terms the kaweligar held 
it till 1775, when he was expelled by Hyder. He was restored in 
1779 by the iilizam’s officer, for a peshcush of 47 cantaroy pags. He 
offered me the same rent, but refused to come to the Cutcberry; and 
has, of coarse, been expelled. 

No. 36 .—Ghottim, Raqonaot Naib. 

In 1360 Narsim Nair, for services performed under the Anna- 
goondy Rajahs, obtained a jagheer of 10 villages 
pags. 19,743, on condition of maintaining at all 
Ld 10 000 during war. The jagheer is said to have b^n held without 
any material chafge till 1718, when the Nabob of Cuddapah a 

peshcush of cantafoy pagodas4,200; OoTrnZs fo^ 

ed the village of Tippoosamooden to the Poligar ^ 
three years, which he however continued to ‘ 

took it from him. In 1756, when Ghuttim was ceded ^ 

the Nabob of Cuddapah, previous to the cession, rented 

den again to the Poligar, for the sake of a nnzzer of Rupees l,0bb, the 
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gjTtodfather and father of Kumer ul Deen^ who held Gorumcondah 
in jagheer under the Mahrattahs, permitted the Poligar to retain his 
villages on the old peshcush. No addition was made to it, when Meer 
Saib submitted to Hyder in 1766; but the Mahrattaha recovering 
possession of Gorumcondah in 1771, they deprived the Poligar of 
Tippoosamooden, and demanded 6,000 rupees for durbar fees, which, 
on his not paying, they expelled him; but restored him, on receiving 
6,500 rupees in 1774. Hyder having again reduced Gorumcondah, 
appointed Kubber Beg S oobah of the province, who made no altera¬ 
tion in the peshcush; but the country being given in jagheer the year 
following to Meer Saib, he expelled the Poligar, who fled to Vencat- 
gherry, where he died. The present man, his brother, made himself 
the Ghutt Polliam in 1790, but withdrew in 1792, leaving however 
a party of Peons behind, who killed Tippoo^s Aumildar, and continued 
to make partial collections till 1799, when he returned himself, and 
obtained from Cummer ul Deen his ancient district Ghnttim, with the 
village of Tippoosamooden for a peshcush of cautaroy pagodas 7,700, 
and nuzzer cantaroy pagodas 3,150. Total cantaroy pagodas 10,850. 

I have assumed Tippoosamooden, as it was not a part of his 
hereditary possessions, but left him Ghuttim on more favourable terms 
than have been allowed to the other Poligars, because he furnished 
some supplies for the army during the campaigns of 1791 and 1792; 
and has sunnuds from Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Charles Oakley, 
promising conditionally, to confirm him in the enjoyment of hia 
former rights. He now rents his district, and receives cantaroy 
pagodas 2,000 annually from the produce. 


^ No. 37.—B DTLA POOR, OR Pbdapollam. 

The ancestor of the family, a servant of the Annagoondy Rajahs, 
obtained three villages for the purpose of maintaining 500 Peons. The 
Kings of Hyderabad remitted the service, and imposed a peshcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 210. No change took place till 1718, when he got 
the village of Deraalcherroo for a rent of Rupees 2,900, which he held 
till 1766, when the Cuddapah Nabob, at the time of giving over his 
Pollam to the Mahrattahs, granted him four additional villages for a 
private nuzzer. The whole were estimated at karnnl rent cantaroy 
pagodas 5,597, on which the Mahrattahs fixed a peshcush of cantaroy 
pagodas 2,450, and made no abatement in 1770, when they resumed 
Pungabsaraooder, the largest of the villages. In 1774, the Poligar 
was expelled by Meer Saib; but he returned, like other Poligars, in 
1790, and fled again in 1792. In 1799 he seized the 8 villages he 
enjoyed under the Mahrattahs, and also an additional one, of which 
he had taken possession in 1791, and the whole were confirmed to 
him by Cummer ul Deen for a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 4,550 • 
and nuzzer 1,750: Total cantaroy pagodas 6,300. I have resumed 
the village he seized during the former Mysore war, and also the four 
which he obtained at the time of the cession of the country to the 
Mahrattahs, in 1756, and left him only the four which he held under 
the Cuddapah Nabobs. He is of the same family with No. 36. 
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No. 38.— Sampilli, Mollapah Nair. 

The family, during the Bijanngger Government, obtained five 
villages in jagheer of the kamnl rent of cantaroy pagodas 3,250, to 
maintain 400 Peons. A peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 910, was 
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afterwards imposed by tbe Hyderabad Kings. The villages were 
resumed by the Mahrattahs in 1756 ; but relinquished next year for 
a pesbcush of 1,575 cantavoy pagodas. The Poligar was expelled 
under Hyder^s Government, % Meer Saib; but again possessed him¬ 
self of his district, during the Marquis Cornwallis’s campaigns; and 
also in 1799, when Cummer ul Been raised his peshcush to cantaroy 
pagodas 1,925. He now rents his villages, and receives an allowance 
of cantaroy pagodas 420 from the produce. 

No. 39.— Toomalgoondi, China Condriputti. 

The ancestor whs a common ryot, who, at the request of the Potail 
and curnum of Mundeyum, put to death the kaweligHr of that village, 
for which service they gave him a small village in enaum, and another 
in rent; the kamul of both, was cantaroy pagodas 50. At this rate, 
they were held by the family till about eighty years ago, when they 
obtained two additional villages in rent from the Nabob of Cuddapab ; 
making, with those they held before, a total kamul rent of cantaroy 
pagodas 748, for a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 714. In 1756, the 
Mahrattahs gave the Poligar two more villages in rent, at the full assess¬ 
ment ; but he was expelled in 1775, by Meer Saheb, and like the other 
Poligars, retqrned again during the two last Mysore wars. Cummer ul 
Been Khau in 1799, confirmed him in the possession of his six villages 
for peshcush cantaroy pagodas 1,537, and nnzzer cantaroy pagodas 1,400. 
Total cantaroy pagodas 2,937. I have resumed the two villages given by 
the Mahrattahs, and converted the peshcush of the others, into rent. 

No. 40.— Ybllootlah, Vbebapah Nair. 

Bnring the Bijaniigger Government, the ancestor of this Poligar 
obtained a small tract of jungle in rent for cantaroy pagodas 16; but 
as it was found to have been much improved when the country was re¬ 
duced by tbe Hydrabad Kings, it was assessed at the full kamul cantaroy 
pagodas 459, and remained in the family at the same rate, till 1775, 
when the Poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb, But lie returned in 
1791, and again in 1799, when his village was assessed by Cummer ul 
Been Khan, at cantaroy pagodas 375. I have continued it to him in rent. 

No. 41.-— Kullipundah, Cuddripah Nair. 

An ancestor of this family, about 1650, under tbe Golcondali 
Kings, obtained Kallipundab in rent at the full kamul assessment, 
cantaroy pagodas 1,409; together with the Cawoli ruesooms of 12 
other villages. No change was made in the tenure till 1 713, when the 
Nabob of Cuddapab lowered the peshcush to cantaroy pagodas 717; 
probably on account of the decay of cultivation: for even the rental 
of Tippoo is greatly below the kamul. The Mahrattahs, in 1756, 
raised^the pesbcush to cantaroy pagodas 759. In 1775 the Poligar 
was taken, and hanged by Meer Saheb; but his son escaping to Chit- 
toor, recovered possession of his Pol lam in 1791, and again in 1799; 
when he also seized three extra villages, of which the kamul, with that 
of his own, amounted to cantaroy pagodas 4,320; he engaged to pay 
Cummer nl Deen Khan, a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 2,164. I have 
resumed the new villages, and rented the old one to him. 

Nq. 42 .—Boanmullah, Vbncatadri Nair. 

The ancestor, like several of the petty Poligars of Gorumcondab, 
at the time of the kamul survey by the Golkondah Kings, obtained a 
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rent, at tlie full asseasinerifc cantapoy pagodas 76, which was 
raised by the Cuddapah Nabobs to cantaroy pagodas 101. The 
village was resumed by Hyder ; but the Poligar remained privately 
in the country. He recovered his village by force in 1791 ; and after 
the peace, was permitted by Tippoo^s Asophs, to rent it, under another 
name. In 1799, his rent was fixed, at nearly tlie full produce of the 
village by Cummer ul Deen. He still continues to be assessed at the 
full reut, after deductiug a portion for his subsistence. 


§L 
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No. 43.— Kootapollem, Narsim Nair. 

The ancestor was a kawelgar, who, under the Golcondah kings, 
got a village in rent, at the full kainul assessment cantaroy pagodas 
135, which was afterwards raised by tlie Cuddapah Nabobs, cantaroy 
pagodas 169 ; and by the Mahrattas, to cantaroy pagodas 182. The 
Poligara family were almost all taken and hanged, by Meer Saheb, 
bub he escaped himself to the Carnatic ; returned, and seized his 
villages in 1791—remained privately in the country, as a ryot, after 
the peace of 1792; but took possession of his Pollam again in 1799, 
and was confirmed by Cummer nl Deen for a peshcuah of cantaroy 
pagodas 700; and who rents it under tlm Company^a Aurnildar. 


No. 44.— Yerbagoontapollem, Cdddriputti. 

The ancestors of this family served under the Bijanugger rayels 
with 50 Peons, at the period of the kainul survey, the service was 
remitted, and they obtained a village in rent at the full assessment, 
cantaroy pagodas 148, with kaweli russooras. No change took place 
till the beginning of Hyder^s Government, when the rent, in conse¬ 
quence of the decrease of cultivation, was reduced to cantaroy pagodas 
111. The Poligar was, however, expelled a few years afterwards by 
Meer Saheb, but be recovered his villages in 1791; and was allowed 
by the Asoph enaiim Beg, to hold it after the peace, at a rent of 
cantaroy pagodas 253; at which amount it was also confirmed to him 
by Cummer ul Deen. He now rents it, under the Aurnildar. 


No. 45.— Madaneynpollem, Madah Nair. 

This is an insignificant Poligar, whose family, during the Gol- 
condah Government, obtained a village of kamul rent, 5 cantaroy 
pagodas in rent, with some kaweli russooms, which they held without 
increase of rent, till Tippoo raised it to the full assessment. The 
village is now continued to the Poligar, rated at its actual produce 
after allowing him a remission of 12 pagodas annually for his support! 


No. 46.—Maddanpilli, Vbncapatah Nair. 

Nagapah Nair, the founder of this family, for assisting Kisheu 
rayel of Bijanngger to take Gurrumcondah, obtained a jageer of 16 
villages, kamul rent C. page. 1,025, to maintain 1,000 Peons. On 
making the kamul survey, the Golcondah Government resumed 14 
of the villages, assessed the remaining two at the full rent C nae^s 
421, and remitted the service. The Cuddapah Nabobs gave^ the 
two villages m jagheer to their dewan, Sankearjee Punt; but it is said 
that the Poligar was allowed to rent them under the family of the 
jagheerdar, on favourable terms. When Hyder rednced the countrv 
the ]agheer was resumed, and the Poligar remained privately in the 
district, and took advantage of the hostilities iu 1791 , to make himself 
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master of the whole 16 villages of his ancient Pollara. He at that time, 
received cowle from Groveriimeut through Captain Read-; but at the 
peace in 1792, the Pollam was allowed by Tippoo’s servants to remain 
iu tlie country, and to rent for C. pags, 253, the two villages which 
liad formerly been given in jagheer to Sunkarajee Punt. In 1799 he 
took up arms, and again occupied the 16 villages, which Cummer ul 
Deen found it necessary to let him hold, on condition of his paying a 
peshcush of C. pags. 12.250; of this sum, he discharged very little. 
He revolted, and applied his revenue to the maintenance of a large body 
of Peons; but as he disbanded them, as soon as the country was trans¬ 
ferred by the Nizam, and as the Company's cowle, which be received 
in the former war, gave him some claim to consideration, I have allowed 
him to rent one of the two villages wliich he rented between 1792 and 
1799, and made a deduction of 450 C. pags. from the rent, as an annual 
pension for him. This is, in fact, little more than half of what he then 
got by renting the two villages, because he paid only C. pags. 253 for 
them ; and, though they did not yield tiie standard assessment 0. pags. 
1,218, tlieir produce was probabl}^, at least two-thirds of it. 


No. 47.— Papyfilli, Paupah Nair. 

'Phe ancestors of this Poligar served under the Bijanngger rayels 
witli 300 Peons, for the pay of which they received annually C. pags. 
3,900. They also rented a village at the full valuation. After the 
kamiil survey they obtained another village, and the rent of both, 
C. pags. 1,938, was assigned to them to maintain 200 Peons. Aurung- 
zebe discontinued the service, resumed the new village, and imposed 
a, rent on the old one, of C. pags. 383, which was raised by the Cudda-' 
pah Nabobs to C. pags. 420. The Poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb 
in 1774, but recovered the village in 1791, and after tlie peace, rented 
it under a fictitious name for Rs. 1,400. when it was confirmed to him 
by Meer Saheb. The Poligar now receives 66 pags. from the produce, 
and the village is rented by a Pntail. 


No. 48.—Tutt, Soobah Nair. 

This family were, during the Bijanngger Goverument, dilway of 
the Ghuttim Poligar, of whom they held these villages, but under the 
Golcoudah Kings, they held'it immediately of Government; its kamul 
rent C. pags. 2,439, for which they paid peshcush C. pags. 700, and 
maintained 90 Peons. Aunnigzebe remitted the service, resumed the 
moza or principal village, of kamul rent C. pags. 201 in enaum. In 
1712 the Cnddapah Nabob gave the village iu jagheer to Golaim ul 
Deen, one of his own servants, and settled a pension of 600 Rs. on the 
Poligar. The Pension was stopt, and the village restored in 1729. 
It was resumed in 1748, and restored again on the conquest by the 
Mahrattaha. The Poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb in 1774, 
returned in 1791, and seized the inferior village; and after the peace, 
was permitted to rent it for C. pags. 25, which was raised in 1799 to 
C. pags* ^0 Cummer ul Deen. The village is now rented by a 
Potail, and a remission of 48 pags. allowed for the Poligar. 



No. 49.—Rampicherlah, Vbebapah Nair. 

The ancestors under the Bijauugger Government held a village of 
kamul rent C. pags. 455, to serve with 100 Peons. The service was 
djiacontinued by the Hyderabad kings, and the full rent imposed, The 
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village was resumed by the Mahrattas in 1772, but restored again for 
a rent of C. pa^rs. 805, which> however, was not a third of Tippoos 
assessment. The Poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb in 1776, regain¬ 
ed possession in 1791, and remained privately in the country after the 
peace in 1792, and received the profits of his village, which was held 
by the Potail, at a low rent. In 1799 he established himself by wrce, 
like the other Poligars, and held his village under Cummer ul Deen, 
at a peshcush of C. pags, 1,680, which I have changed to rent. 
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No. 50.— Mullyal, Vencataputti Nair. 

The Bijanuggor Rajahs gave three villages bamul rent canta^y 
pagodas 2,703 in enaum, to the Poligar's ancestor, for his service. He 
had also kaweli russooms, for which he was to maintain 400 Peons. Hia 
villages were resumed by the Hyderabad Government, but he continued 
to rent them with an additional village, rated altogether atkanaul rent 
cantaroy pagodas 2,883, for the full assessment, nnd the service was 
remitted. No further change happened under any of the successivo 
Governments, till Hyder, when the Poligar was expelled by Meer 
Saheb. Though he bad paid the full kamul rent, yet as his Pollain, by 
Tippoo’s assessment, appears to have been worth twice as much, and as 
he had enjoyed a considerable income from kaweli, it was an object of 
consequence to him to te-establish himself, which he accordingly 
effected in 1790. But like the other Poligars of Government, he was 
expelled in 1792, and returned again in 1799, and seized his whole 
inheritance, with two additional villages, of which the total kamul rent 
was cantaroy pagodas 3,086, and Tippoo^s assessment cantaroy pagodas 
6,459, for which he engaged to pay Cummer ul deen a peshcush of 
cantaroy pogodas 8,850. I have left him his old villages, and resumed 
the two new ones. The Poligar is a minor; but from the abilities of 
his dilway, and the amount of hia kaweli russooms, he was, after the 
Poligars of Vemlah and Ghuttim, the most powerful in Gurrumcottah. 


No. 51.— Doodipilli, Bori Mull Nair. “ 

Onet)f the ancestors of this family having fallen in battle, his sou 
obtained from the Bijanugger Rajahs, an enaum of four villages of the 
kamul rent of 1,911 C. pags., to serve with 300 Peons; under the 
Hyderabad Government, the service was remitted, and the full rent 
imposed upon the villages. The Cuddapah Nabobs gave the Poligar 
three additional villages, making altogether a kamul rent of cantaroy 
pags. 3,045, for a peshcush of 895 pags., which was raised by the 
Malirattahs in 1756 to C. page. 1,148, and continued without alteration 
till 1776, when Meer Saheb expelled the Poligar, who again obtained 
a temporary possession in 1791, and established himself in 1799 in his 
inheritance; on which Cummer ul Deen imposed a peshcush of C. pags. 
2,800, for which I have substituted a variable rent. 


No. 52.— Muddancherroo, Buswant Nair. 

The ancestors of this family, which is a branch of that of Mallyal 
(No. 50) having, about the year 1720, attended the Nabob of Cuddapah's 
Cubcherry, and given some information which was found useful in 
settling the revenue of Gorumcondah, obtained three villages of the 
kamul rent of C. pags. 739, for peshcush of C. pags. 105. In 1756, he 
' got two more villages from Gopanl Hurry, the Mahrattah manager, 
making altogether kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 1,697, for which he 
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Tvas assessed in a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 210. No other change 
occurred till Gorumcondah was reduced by Hyder, when Meer Saheb 
seized the Poligar, threw him into prison, and fed him on equal quanti¬ 
ties of flour and salt, till he died. His children remained privately in 
the country, and as they never excited any disturbances, Sieb Saheb, 
when he got part of Gorumcondah in jagheer, in 1792 restored the three 
to his hereditary villages at the former peshcush, but making him, at 
the same time, serve him personally with 50 Peons. In 1799, he got 
four additional villages from Cummer ul Been, which, with those he 
held before, were rated at karniil rent cantaroy pagodas 2,093, for 
which he stipulated to pay cantaroy pagodas 1,100. I have resumed 
both the four villages given to him by Cummer ul Been, and the two 
he obtained from the Mahrattahs, and left him only the three which 
he held under the Government of the Cuddapali Nabob. 

No. 53 .—Kokimti, Mullapah Nair. 

1’he ancestors of this Poligar obtained for their services, during 
the Bijanugger Government, an enanm of ten villages, rated at kamul 
cantaroy pagodas 18,370, with no other burden than that of maintain¬ 
ing 300 P.eons, the charge of which was however defrayed chiefly by 
the kaweli russooms they had in the neighbouring districts; the service 
was remitted about the middle of the 17th century by the Hyderabad 
Government, and peshcush levied of cantaroy pagodas 2,800, which, 
about 1720, was raised by the Nabob of Cuddapali, to cantaroy pagodas 
3,150. The Mahrattahs, in 1756, lowered it to cantaroy pagodas 2,800, 
but raised it in 1765-to cantaroy pagodas 3,430, at which it continued 
till Meer Seheb having got Gorumcondah in jagheer from Hyder, 
took the Poligar prisoner, and threw him into confinement, where he 
died. His son, who had escaped, regained possession of his Pollam in 

1790, and though expelled in 1792, he contrived, by means of his 
Peons, to levy annual contributions till 1799, when he recovered the 
Pollam a second time, and likewise seized two additional villages, the 
whole of which were rated by Tippoo^s standard assessment, at 
cantaroy pagodas 6,832, for which he stipulated to pay Cummer ul 
Been a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 4,900; but being continually 
engaged in hostilities against the jagbeerdar of Talpool, he was 
unable to fulfil his engagements. I have resumed the two new 
villages, and left him the ten which anciently belonged to his family. 
The Kokimti and Sompilli (No. 38) families are of the same origin. 

No. 54.—Marrellah, Ramah Nair. 

The ancestor of this Poligar rented, under the Golcondah Kings, 
a village of kamul cantaroy pagodas 141, for cantaroy pagodas 56, and 
served with 50 Peons. The rent was raised under Aurungzebe to 
cantaroy pagodas 86*5. The Cuddapah Nabobs raised it to cantaroy 
pagodas 175, and discontinued the service. The Poligar was expelled 
in 1774 by Meer Saheb, but returned, and recovered his village in 

1791, and, after the peace, remained privately in the country. He took 
possession of his village again in 1799, and held it of Cummer ul Been 
for cantaroy pagodas 445. It is now rented by the Potail, and the 
Poligar has a small allowance from the amount for his subsistence. ^ 

No. 55. — Shilliwarpollem, Buswapah Nair. 

The ancestors were kawelgars of Kotkull, under the Bijanugger 
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Government; they afterwards obtained a villafje of kamul rent can- 

taroy pagodas 1,004, to pay 75 under the Golcoudah 1 nnces. Aurung- 
zebe gave them the cowle of their village, and imposed a rent of 
cantaioy page. 70. The Cuddapah Nabobs raised it to cautaroy pags. 
245, aud discontiuued the service, aud in 1729 resumed the village; bu 
it was restored in 1756 by the Mahrattahs, for a peshcush of cautaroy 
pags. 288. The Poligar was expelled in 17 74 ; returned "‘1791 , and, 
after the peace, remained privately in the country till 1799, when e 
again rented his village uuder Cummer ul Been for cautaroy pagodas 
60 from the produce. 
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No. 56 .—Ykrrawaepollam, Timmapah Nair. 

Under the rayels of Bijanugger, the ancestors of this 
were talliara of Yerrawarpollam ; they rented it under the Golcoudah 
Kings, at the full kainul rent cautaroy pags. 1,135, and they served 
with 75 Peons, for whose maintenance they received an annual allow- 
auce of cautaroy pags, 1,040 ; Aurungzebe they served with 100 1 eons, 
whose annual pay amounted to cautaroy pagodas 1,300, in part ot 
which the village was assigned. In 1712 the Nabob of Cuddapah 
discontinued their service, and imposed apeshcush of cautaroy pags, 
473; but in 1740, being employed with 50 Peons by the aumildar ot 
Gorumcondah, their peshcush was reduced to cautaroy pags. 87. They 
were expelled iu 1774, by Meer Saheb ; the Poligar returned during 
the two last Mysore wars, and in 1799 held his village of Cummer nl 
Been at a rent of cautaroy pags. 552. The Potail now rents the 
village, from the produce of which cautaroy pagodas 120 are deducted, 
for the subsistence of the Poligar. 


No. 57.— Milachbrroo, Chinnah Nair. 

One of the ancestors was delwery of the Poligar of Midimalapa 
Condab, before Gorumcondah was built, and served with 500 men, and 
had for himself a jagheer, of which Milacherroo was a part. But both 
the delwery and his master were taken by Kishen, rayel of Bijanugger, 
and put to death; under the Golcoudah kings, a descendant of tha 
delwery served with 100 Peons, and Milacherroo, kamul rent pagodas 
52, was assigned to him, in a part of their pay. Under Aurungzebe, the 
Poligar obtained the village for his personal maintenance, and his 
Peons were paid by the Circar. The Nabob of Cuddapah imposed a 
peshcush of cautaroy pags. 35, which was raised by the Mahrattahs to 
cautaroy pags. 52. The poligar was expelled in 1774; i^turned in 
1791, aud rented his village privately till 1799, when Cummer ul 
Been fixed his rent at cantaroy pagodas 160. He now receives can- 
taroy pags. 60 from the amount, and the Potail rents the villages. 


No. 58.— Rungenqarpollam, Papy Nair. 

The ancestors in the times of the Golcondah Government rented a 
ianjera,or inferior village, for 29 cantaroy pagodas; under Aurungzebe, 
they served with 75 peons, for whom they received an annual allow¬ 
ance of cantaroy pagodas 700, in part of which amount the moza, or 
superior village, yielding a rent of cantaroy pagodas 210, was ^signed 
to them. The nabob of Cuddapah discontinued the service, and 
imposed a peshcush of cantaroy pags. 141, which in 1756, was raised 
by the Mahrattahs to cantaroy pags. 168. The Poligar was expelled in 
1774, returned in 1791, and, after the peace, was permitted to hold his 
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village under a fictitious name. In 1799, Cummer ul Been fixed his 
rent at cantai'oy pagodas 230. He now receives cantaroy pags. 72 
from the produce, and the Potail rents the village. 


No. 59.— Yellamundah, Mullapah Nair. 

The ancestors of the present Poligar were made kawelgara of 
Yellomundah, during Aurungzebe^s reign, and rented the village at 
the full kamul cantaroy pagodas 42. The rent was raised by the 
Cuddapah Nabob to cantaroy pags. 96, and in 1756, by the Mahrattahs, 
to cantaroy pagodas 148. In 1774 the Poligar was expelled by Meer 
Saheb but returned in 1791, and, after the peace, continued to hold 
his village privately, by the connivance of Tippoo^s servants. Cum¬ 
mer ul Been, in 1799, fixed his rent at cantaroy pagodas 600. He 
now receives cantaroy pags. 72 from the produce, and the Potail 
manages the village. 


No. 60.— Ganguichentlah, Moosel Nair. 

This family, during the Bijanugger Government, were kawelgars 
of the Naugpalla Ghaut under the Golcondah Kings; they rented 50 
pagodas of land, and served with 22 Peons under Aurungzebe; they 
rented the village of Ganguiohentlah kamul cantaroy pagodas 460, at 
the full assessment, but paid only cantaroy pagodas 174, the rest being 
remitted for the pay of the Peons. The Cuddapah Nabobs raised the 
peshcush to cantaroy pagodas 292, and in 1740 they resumed the village, 
. and discontinued the service; but the village was restored by the 
Mahrattahs in 1756, at the old peshcush cantaroy pagodas 292. In 
the early part of Hyder^s Government, the rent was lowered, on 
account of the decline of cultivation, to cantaroy pagodas 192. The 
Poligar was expelled in 1775, returned in 1791, and continued pri¬ 
vately in the country till 1799, when Cummer ul Been fixed his rent 
at cantaroy pagodas 350. He now receives cantaroy pagodas 50 
from the produce, and the Potail manages the village. 


No. 61 .~“Madicheroo, Chinnapah Nair. 

The ancestors of this family were anciently duffadars or Peons, 
in the service of the Vimlah Poligar, under the Golcondah Kings; 
they rented Madicherroo, at the full kamul I'ent cantaroy pagodas 673, 
and were appointed kawelgars of the Ghaut, leading from that place 
to Trippettee. Aurungzebe remitted the rent for the service of 50 
men employed in the Ghaut. The Cuddapah Nabob imposed a’pesh¬ 
cush of pagodas 87, which, till 1774, when the Poligar was expelled by 
Meer Saheb. He returned, and seized his village in 1791, and was 
allowed, after the peace, to hold it privately by Tippoo^s Aumildar, but 
was driven out again in 1799, by Cummer ul Been. The village is 
now under the Potail, and the Poligar receives an allowance of 
cantaroy pagodas 72 from the rent. 

No. 62.— WOODIAMUNHI. 

The ancestor of this Poligar served under the rayels of Bijanugger 
with 150 Peons, for wliosepay he was allowed cantaroy pagodas 1,560 
annually; and he held the village of Woodiamunhi ray el, rent cantaroy 
pagodas 130 in jagheer. The village was continued by the Hyderabad 
Kings, for the service of 50 Peons; it was resumed under Aurungzebe, 
and raised to the full rent, after allowing a deduction of 100 rupees to 
the Poligar. It was afterwards mado over by the Nabob of Cuddapah to 
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GMtwoyl zemindar, who expelled the Poligar; but again restored him 
for a rent of cantaroy pagodas 86 : he remitted the rest, on account 
of his being employed in collecting his kaweli russooms. The rent 
was raised by the Mahrattahs, in 1767, to cantaroy pagodas 130; and 
in 1774, the Poligar was expelled by Hyder, returned in 1791, and, 
after the peace, continued to rent the village privately till 1799, when 
Cummer ul Deen fixed his peahcush at cantaroy pagodas 695. He 
now receives an abatement from the full rent, of cantaroy pags. 60 
for his maintenance. 

No. 63.—Yaoawamaeapahooontah. 

The ancestors of this Poligar held their village, under the Bija- 
nugger and Hyderabad Government, for the service of 100 Peons. 
Aurungzebe resumed the village, and allowed the Poligar cantaroy 
pagodas 650, for 50 Peons. The Nabob of Cuddapah remitted the 
service, and gave back the village for rent cantaroy pagodas 520. It 
was resumed, but again restored by the Mahrattahs in 1756. The 
Poligar was expelled by Hyder—^-he returned in 1791, rented his village 
under a fictitious name, for nearly the full value, till 1799, when his 
peshcush was fixed by Cummer ul Been at cantaroy pagodas 190. He 
is now allowed a pensiou of cantaroy pagodas 40 from the rent. 

No. 64.—Digawamarapahgoontah, 

One Kishnapah Nair, who served the Bijauugger Rayels with 50 
Peons, received the produce of this village, and cantaroy pagodas 390 
for their maintenance. The village was resumed under Aurungzebe, 
but the Peons continued. The Cuddapah Nabob remitted the service, 
and rented the village to the Poligar for cantaroy pags. 273. The rent 
was raised, and then lowered, by the Mahrattahs; and the Poligar 
was expelled by Hyder, He returned in 1791; and now receives an 
allowance of cantaroy pagodas 36 yearly from the rent. 

No. 65.— Talpool. 

The ancestor of this Poligar, who served under the Hyderabad 
Princes with 100 Peons, received Talpool in jagheer, and an allowance 
of cantaroy pags. 350 for their pay. Aurungzebe resumed the village, 
and gave the Poligar a pension of cantaroy pagodas 41*6. The Nabob 
of Cuddapah restored the village; but again resumed, and hanged the 
Poligar for robbery in 1729. The village was given up by the Mah¬ 
rattahs to one of bis descendants, for a rent of cantaroy pagodas 65; 
but was resumed, and the Poligar expelled by Hyder. He returned 
in 1791 ; and now enjoys an allowance of cantaroy pagodas 72 from 
' the rent. 

No. 66.— Talpool, Mohabut Khan. 

Abdul Kuddaas, the predecessor of the present jagheerdar, ob¬ 
tained Talpool, assessed at the karnul rent of cantaroy pagodas 40,559 
in jagheer in the year 1704, from Aurungzebe, for his service. The 
family held it free of peshcush till 1756, when falling under the 
dominion of the Mahrattahs, it was resumed; but in 1765, Meer Saheb, 
the father of Cummer ul Deen Khan, having been appointed keladar 
of Gorumcondah, and the province having been assigned to him by 
the Mahrattahs, for the maintenance of a body of troops, he restored 
the jagheerdar for a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 2,800. It was 
again resumed and restored by the Mahrattahs in 1770. In 1771 
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Hyder raised the pesbciish to 3,150. In 1773 Meer Saheb expelled 
tlie jagheerdar, who fled to his relation, the Nabob of Cnddapah. lu 
1799 Mahabut Khan, his son, by the wife of a puckally, took posses¬ 
sion of Talpool, on the fall of Senngapatam; and as all the Poligars of 
Gorunacondah, had at the same time seized their respective districts. 
Cummer ul Jleeii, on his arrival in that province, being unable to 
reduce thena, confirmed them in their possessions, on their agreeing to 
pay him a peshcush; that of Talpool was fixed at cantaroy pagodas 
8,050, very little of which was paid. When the country was transferred 
to the Company, the jagheerdar was summoned to the Cutcherry, but re¬ 
fused to attend. He sent me word that he would pay the old Mahrattah 
peshcush cantaroy pagodas 2,800, and no more. General Campbell, 
in consequence, marched against him, and surprised him in hia fort. 
He is now a prisoner, and must be kept in confinement for life. 


No. 67.—Kudderi, Allxjm Khan. 

Puwerish Khan obtained the jagheer of Kudderi, kamul rent canta¬ 
roy page. 39,228 on the sstrae occasion that Talpool was granted to his 
relation. The jagheer was free till 1756, when it was resumed by the 
Mahrattahs. It was restored in 1764 by Meer Saib, for a peshcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 2,800; who however resumed it again in 1773. In 
1799 Alluni khan, a natural son of the late jagheerdar, took possession 
of Kudderi. Cummer ul Heen fixed his peshcush at 8,050 cantaroy 
pagodas. He paid nothing to the Company's Aumildar the following 
year; and as he would not come to the Cutcherry, to settle his rent, a 
detachment of Peons was sent against him. They surprised the forti¬ 
fied pagoda, in which he had taken post; but he escaped in the confu¬ 
sion, and the jagheer was resumed. Hashun Khan, the brother of 
Allem Khan, and legitimate son of his father, obtained two villages 
from Cummer ul Been, for a peshcush of cantai’oy pagodas 760. I 
have resumed them, and given him yearly allowance of cantaroy 
pagodas 59*7'6, which I hope Government will confirm. 

No. 68.—Vjmlah. 

Buswapah Nair, the ancestor, served the Bijanugger Rayels with 
600 Peons, for the payment of which he obtained Vimlah, and 25 other 
villages of Poolevendra, assessed at kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 9,796. 
The Hyderabad Princes imposed a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 
1,050, which was raised by Aurungzebe to 2,800 cantaroy pagodas, and 
the service reduQed to 500 Peons. The Nabob of Cuddapah in 1712, 
remitted the service, and increased the peshcush to cantaroy pagodasi 
3,500. In 1752, the Poligar having rebelled, Abdul Miejed, the Nabob 
of Cuddapah, made him prisoner; blew him away from a gun; circum¬ 
cised his son; and resumed his district. In 1756, Vimlah having fallen 
under the dominion of the Mahrattahs, the son was restored for a 
peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 3,850; but not paying regularly, he was 
expelled by Meer Saheb : in 1766 be died an exile, leaving no children. 
In 1791, when the district fell into the hands of the Nizam ; Buswapah 
Nair, a relation in the 4th remove from the late Poligar, was allowed 
to establish himself in it, but was driven out the following year. He 
returned in 1794, and took forcible possession of Vimlah, where he paid 
nominally a peshcush of cantaroy pagodas 4,550 ; and was succeeded 
by his son Comar Nair in 1796 ; who dying without issue, in 1799, his 
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BOT^^fcs setup Vencatputty Nair, an old man and distant relation 
of tbe family. As he was regarded as a rebel by the Nizamis 
officers, and, as I was informed, that he was built* and idiotical, and 
merely a tool in the hands of the head Peons, who gave him only a 
bare subsistence, I sent for him, with a view of giving him a pension, 
and resuming the district. His servants, dreading that his personal 
appearance would lay open their own conduct, prevented him from 
coming near me, under various pretexts of sickness, unlucky days, &c.; 
and as, after a delay of four m onths, there was no probability of their 
either bringing him to the Cutcherry, or consenting to given up the 
district. Major General Campbell sent a detachment, which surprized 
the fort of Medipenlab, in which the Poligar was, and madejhim 
pi isoner. He died lately at Gootty, leaving no family. The Poligara 
of Vimlah, favoured by the natural strength of their country, have 
always been the most remarkable for their turbulence and depreda¬ 
tions of any in the Ceded Districts. 
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No. 69.— Lofdtnutlah, 

No. 70.— Komdtnutlar, 

Are two petty Poligars of Gorumcondah, of whom I have obtained 
no particulars previous to tho time of the Cuddapah Nabobs, except 
that they were kawelgars under the Bijanugger Government. They 
have never been engaged in disturbance. The Poligar of Loputnutlah 
is allowed cantaroy pagodas 24, and the Poligar of Komutuutlah can- 
taroy pagodas 12 annually, from the rent of their respective villages. 

No. 71.— Nanqangoontah, Naogt Nair. 

This family had no Pollam till 1718, when they obtained from the 
Nabob oE Cuddapah, kaweli russooms, and four villages of the kamul 
rent of cantaroy pagodas 2,092, for the reduced rent of cantaroy 
pagodas 907, on account of their desolate state. The assessment ten 
years afterwards to cantaroy pagodas 1,307, and in 1756 by the 
Mahrattahs, to cantaroy pags. 1,476. In 1775 the villages were 
resumed, and the Poligars expelled by Meer Saheb; he received 
possession in 1791. and continued, privately in the district after the 
peace, receiving part of the profits of the villages, which were rented 
in the name of Potails. In 1799, Cummer ul Deen settled his pesh- 
cush at cantaroy pagodas 1,012, which is now converted into rent 
according to the actual produce. 


No. 72.— Kaloopilli, Cudduputti Naie. 

Soon after the kamul survey, ancestor of this family obtained 
6ue village in rent, and the kawelli of 34 villages; they paid the 
full kamul cantaroy pagodas 1,485 for the village, and cantaroy 
pagodas 635 for the kawelli, making their total rent cantaroy pagodas 
2,020. In 1729 they obtain an abatement to cantaroy pagodas 843, 
for their services against the refractoiy Poligar of Reemlah. In 1756 
the Mahrattahs raised the peshcush to C pags. 928. In 1774 the 
Poligar, with great part of his family, were taken and hanged by 
Meer Saheb ; a son, who escaped, recovered his village during the 
war in 1791, and after the peace, continued privately in the country. 
He seized hia ancient village again with three others, in 1799, and 
stipulated to pay Cummer ul Deen for them, a peshcush of C. pags. 
2,254. The new villages have since been resumed, and he now has 
an allowance from the rent of the old one of cantaroy pags. 300. 
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No. 73 .—Chintelgoontahbundah, Narsim Naie. 

The Poligar, and the three following on the list, are of the same 
origin. They obtained their villages in rent soon after the kamnl 
survey, under the Golcoudah Kings. The kainul of Chontagooutah- 
bundah is C. pags. 217, and the rent was fixed at C. pags. 168, which, 
was raised under the Cuddapah Government to C. pags. 224, and in 
1756 by the Mahrattahs to 0. pags. 253. The Poligar was expelled 
by Meer Saheb in 1775, but recovered his village during the war in 
1791; was driver ont in 1792; returned in 1799, and was assessed by 
Cummer ul Been at Tippoo’s standard rent C. pags. 1,776. He now 
rents the village, from the revenue of which, a deduction is allowed 
of C. pags. 300 for his maintenance. Though Chenlegoontah-bundah 
has usually been reckoned only one poligarship, yet as it has long 
been divided into two villages, Chenlegoontah-bundah and Sauipay, 
held by two different branches of the family, I have let them hold 
their separate shares, as formerly. 


No. 74.— ^Yedamuneynpot,lim, Moosel Naib. 

This family is a branch of No. 73, and obtained its village at the 
same time for the full kamnl rent of cantaroy pagodas 168, which was 
raised by the Nabob of Cnddapah to cantaroy pagodas 223; and in 
1,756 by the Mahrattahs, to oa.itaroy pags. 261. The Poligar was 
expelled by Meer Saheb in 1775, returned in 1791, and seized his own 
village and another; he continued privately in the country after the 
peace, and rented his village under a fictitious name; in 1799 he 
seized both villages, which were continued to him by Cummer ul 
Been, for cantaroy pags. 450. He now rents his original village only, 
in which a small abatement is allowed for his subsistence. 


No. 75.-NKLI.AM0NEPOIXBM, VeNCATPUTTI. 

This family is a branch of No. 3, and got its village at the same 
period, for cantaroy pags. 99; the kamnl is 94. The rent, was raised 
by the Nabob of Cuddapah to cantaroy pags. 128. The Poligar was 
killed by Meer Saheb in 1775, but his son escaped, returned, and seized 
his village in 1791, rented under a fictitious name after the peace of 
1792 ; and in 1799 his peshcush was fixed at cantaroy pags. 389 by 
Cummer ul Been. He refused to come in last year when J. sent for 
him, because I deprived him, like all the other Poligars, of kaweli, and 
some Circar lands, which he had seized and converted into enaums for 
himself, during the troubles in 1799. He however still attempted 
to collect the produce, and, as the Potails objected to giving it up 
without authority, he sent a party of Peons, who murdered the two 
Potails, and one of the curnums of the villages in which it lay. He 
fled immediately for refuge to the Poligar of Culloor depending on 
Chittoor, but was surprised and taken by a detachment of Peons from 
Gorumcondah, and is now a prisoner in Gootty. His village has of 
coarse been resumed. 

No. 76.— Motgootuah, Soobah Nair. 

This family is also a branch of No. 73, and obtained his village 
at the same period, for cantaroy pags. 455 ; the kamnl is cantaroy pags. 
494. The Nabob of Cuddapah, in consequence of the decrease of 
cultivation, reduced the rent to cantaroy pags. 289, at which rate it 
continued till Hyder^s time, when it was raised to the full standard 
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asBesenient by Meer Saheb, and was held by the Poligar till 1791, when 
be rebelled; but being forced to conceal himself after the peace next 
year, he remained privately in the country, and in 1799, recovered his 
village, and agreed to pay Cummer ul Been a peishcusb of cantaroy pags. 
G39. He now rents if, with a small deduction for his maintenance. 


Col. Muuro^fl 
Memorandann 
of Poligars of 
the Ceded 
Districts- 


No. 77.— Kapugoonappilli, Dassi, Nair. 

In 1718 the ancestor of this Poligar obtained a village in rent at 
the full kamul assessment, from the Nabob of Cuddapah, with kaweli 
russooms. The family were never engaged in any disturbances, and 
have never been dispossessed; but their rent was raised by Hyder to 
the full standard. I have continued the village to the Poligar, with a 
small deduction in lieu of the kaweli, and of the abatement which he 
enjoyed under the Sultanas Government, by the connivance of the 
revenue servants. 


No. 78.— Jellelmundah, Lingum, Naib. 

The ancestors under the Golcondah Government obtained in rent a 
village, rated by the kamul survey at cantaroy pagodas 249, fora peish- 
cush of cantaroy pagodas 165, which was afterwards raised by the 
Nabobs of Cuddapah and the Mahrattahs, in 1756, to cantaroy pagodas 
233. The Poligar was expelled by Hyder in 1775; returned, and took 
forcible possession of his village, in 1791; was deprived of it after the 
peace in 1792, but remained privately in the country till 1799, when 
he again seized it, and also another, and was allowed to.hold both by 
Cummer ul Deen, for a peishoush of cantaroy pagodas 1,482. I have 
resumed the new village, and left him the old one, with a reduction 
from the rent for his subsistence. 


No. 79.— Moodiampaur, Bomi Nair. 

The ancestors obtained his village soon after the kamul survey, at 
the full assessment cantaroy pagodas 168, which was raised by the 
Nabob of Cuddapah, on granting kaweli to the Poligar, to cantaroy 
pagodas 210, and afterwards by the Mahrattahs to 227. He was expel¬ 
led by Hyder in 1775; seized his village again in 1791; and was 
obliged to relinquish it the following year. He took possession a 
second time in 1799, and at the same time, annexed to it a Cirkar 
village, both of which he held under Cnminer ul Deen, at a peishcusb of 
cantaroy pagodas 2,299. The Circar village is now resumed, and he 
holds the otlier with a small abatement of rent for his maintenance. 


No. 80.— Ruttengheery, Rayapah, Nair. 

'Heery Huddeyer, the ancestor of this family, was dessay of Tar- 
war Bejapoor, and served the Bijuugger Rayels with 1,000 Peons, for 
the maintenance of whom, he obtained twelve villages of Chittledroog 
in jagheer, valued at Soobaroy pagodas 12,500 aunual rent. By such 
records as the family have, and on which I have been obliged to depend 
for all information respecting their history, till within the last fifty 
years, it appears that their jagheer was afterwards augmented by 
several adjacent districts, estimated at a rent of one lack of pagodas, 
for which they paid 60,000pagodas peishcusb; and that they built the 
old fort of Sera in the year of Shalwahan 1442. That on the conquest 
[VoL. II.] 67 
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^1. Munro's of tbe country by the Bejapoor Kings, they were deprived of their 
!)ilemoranduni ^ucient posaessions, and received in exchange. 

K»„al r..., 

Diatriots. Muddugsera - - 32 mosas - - C. pags. 6,337 — 6 

Rutteughervy-119 do. . - - ,, 14,291 4 


Total Cantaroy Pags... 20,628 


for the service of 300 men, and peishoush of cantaroy pagodas 4.000. 
That in Fusly 1020, Mudduaera was resumed; the service remitted, 
and the peishcush fixed at rupees 7,500. That m Pusly 1108, Mud- 
dusera was restored, the service fixed at 300 men, and peishcush at 
rupees 15,000; and that Asoph Jah again resumed Muddugsera, 
remitted the service, and lowered the peishcush to Ks. lO.OUU. 

In 1741, Marari Row, having reduced Muddugsera, imposed a 
chout on the Poligar of 8,000 rupees. In 1763, Hyder, having taken 
possession of the Ruttengherry district, raised the peishcush to 15,000 
rupees, exclusive of the 8,000 to Moran Row. But the Poligar, 
Rungapah Nair, failing in his payments, was seized with his five sons 
in 1776, and sent to Seringapatam; a village of cantaroy pagodas dOO 
annual rent, was assigned to him for the support of his 
was continued after his death, and his eldest son Rayapah Nair WM 
appointed a Tehsildar of Cundachar, with a monthly allowance of 15 
cantaroy pagodas by Tippoo |Sultan. This son being wounded and 
taken at tht attae^of the Sultan’s lines in February 1792, and 
released, fled to his ancient district of Ruttengherry, of which he 
obtained a temporary possession; but being driven out at the peace, 
he retired to Salapoor, where he died without issue. His brothers 
were all hanged by the Sultan, as soon as he heard of his escape. 
The eldest of them left two sons, who escaped on the fall of beringa- 
patam, and have since been supported by their relations. -15® eluo® 
IS only about 16 years of age. He did not venture into the country 
during the Nizam’s Government; but he has now returned, in hopes 
of obtaining a pension. 


(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Trincij^al Collector, 


_y/je table shotving at one view the valuation and assess^ 

ment of the several Pollams from A.D, 1600 to A,D, 1800 will be found 
at the end of this volume,) 
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Appendix No. 27. 

Beports respecfcing Permanenfc Settlement of the Southern Pollams. 

Report from Collector of Southern Poligar Peishcush, to the President 
and Members of the Special Commission, Fort. St. George ; dated 
30th Sept. 1802. 

Gentlemen, 

1. I have now the honour to lay before you, the statements Oolleotor’s Re- 

upon which I conceive that the permanent assessment for the Zemin- port respecting 
darry of Ramnad, may be satisfactorily regulated by the Commission. e 

The delay which would inevitably arise, from any endeavour to sub- th© ^^u^bern 
mit those documents in a more detailed shape, will, I hope, be a Pollams; dated 
sufficient justification of the abstract form in which they now appear 

before you ; and whatever may be additionally required for magauns 
and villages, shall be furnished with all possible expedition. 

2. (No. 1.)—The first statement shows the public revenue, under 
every different head of Nunjeh, Nunjehmel, Punjeh Soornaday-um, 
and Chank, and Chaya, from the assumption of the country (exclusive 
of the first broken months), until the end of the last Fusly. No. 2 is a 
statement of charges hitherto incurred by the Company, whioh^will 
cease upon the establishment of the permanent assessment. No 3 is 
the proposed permanent jumma and kistbundy. No. 4, an allotment 
of pergunnahp, as pledges for the due payment of the several kists. 

3. Although the collections of my own management, are much 
higher than those which preceded, they do not appear to me entirely a 
proper basis for the assessment now to be established in perpetuity - 
I shall therefore compare their average, with the receipts to the Com¬ 
pany in former Fuslies, and add such remarks as appear to me to 
justify this opinion. 

c 

•33 



Collections __ ^ 

Ramnad FroTince 
exclusire 
and Salt. 


Bevenue of the years ^1205 ... 

. preceding Mr. Lush-\ 1206 ... 

ington’s manage-i 1207 ... 

ment. (_1208 ... 

Collections of Mr. Lnsh- 

ington . 1209 ... 

1210 ... 
1211 ... 
Fnsly 1209 ... 

Average of the preceding four years 

Increase in 1209 . 

Fusly 1210. 

Average of the four years. 


1208. 

S. P. p. c. 
66,127-31-33^ 


S. Bags. p. 
1,81,207 18 
1,33,391 16 
94,882 38 
65,127 31 


14 


C. 

27 

15 

33i 


Increase in 1210 


1.52.315 13 441 
1,65,181 28 — 
1,85,625 14 — 

1.62.315 13 44? 
1,06,162 14 19 

46,162 41 25i 
1,65,181 28 —. 
1,06,162 14 19 

49,029 13 61 


67»» 
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Collector’s Re¬ 
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Permanent 
Settlement of 
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I’ollams j dated 
80th Sept. 

^ 802 . 


Pusly 1211..r. 

Average of the four years ♦.. 

Increase 1211. 

Average of Mr. Lushington^s 
three years . 

Average of the four years 

preceding . 

Average increase . 


1,85,625 14 — 
1,06,152 14 9 

79,472 41 61 


1,64,374 4 41i 


1,06,152 14 19 
58,221 32 22J 


Total Increase of Mr 
three years. 


Lushington 


’4 l9:i 

•• t 79,4“ 


46,162 41 25i Fusly 1209 
,029 13 61 „ 1210 
,472 41 61 „ 1211 


Star Pags... 1,74,665 12 67| 


5. From this statetnent, it will appear to the CommissioD, that 
the revenues have progressively increased, during the throe years it» 
which I have been charged with the management ot Ratunad, in the 
following proportions In the first year, 43 percent, upon the aver¬ 
age of the preceding years; in the second, 46 per cent.; and in the 
last Fusly, tbe augmentation, upon the average of former years, rose 
so high as 74 per Cent, making the average increase of my own three 
years, upon the revenues of former years, more than 54 per cent. 

6. As this revenue has been punctually realised, without com¬ 
plaint, it might be presumed that no means had been practised to un¬ 
dermine the growing prosperity of the country ; but an evidence, 
more substantial than this presumption, will be found in the circum¬ 
stance which I have the satisfaction of stating to you; that tna 
ryots have benefited by the last settlement, in no less a sum thafl 
30,374-29-4 star pagodas. 

7. In 1209, the season was moderately favonrable. In 1210, 
nearly the same. In 1211, the rain fell in dne time, and with unnsnal 
abundance: considering, however, the extraordinary uncertainty of 
seasons in Ramnad, two moderate and one favourable year cannot be 
deemed a proper foundation for a permanent assessmeni I have 
therefore added to them two of Mr. Fowney’s, and one of Mr. Jackson s 
Fuslies; and Ilthink no circumstance can occur to render a peishciisb, 
fixed, according to tlie zemindarry principle, upon this foundation, 
either bui thensome to the Ranee, or oppressive to the inhabitants, 
protected as they will be, by the judicial courts, in the enjoyment ot 
those rule.s and rates of assessment by which the revenues have been 
collected during the last three years. The detail of these rates, has 
been given in my previous reports, and they are contained in every 
talook Ciitcherry. In cases, therefore, where specific pecuniary 
engagements shall not have superseded the necessity of further en- 
quiry, the previo-os mamool can be at-once distinctly ascertained. 

8. Tbe permanent pesheush which, upon these grounds, I have 

BUguested for your consideration, amounts to stai pago as , ^ , 

exactly two-thirds ot the gross receipts of the province daring the six 
years, from which tbe average is taken. It is also within a thousand 
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pagodas of the average net revenue derived by the Company, daring 
their whole management of Ramnad. It is more than the net revenae ^ 
preceding my management, by 33 per cent.; and it exceeds the peish- Settlement of 
cash paid by the former zemindar, more than 50 per cent, or in the the Southern 
sum of pagodas 33,875-15, exclusive of salt and sayer, to be retained 
in the hands of Groverument, or abolished, according to their pleasure. 

9. Such are the terms, which the experience that I have acquir¬ 
ed of the resources of Ramnad, suggest to me, as equitable and 
moderate; and in this consideration, 1 have attentively weighed the 
expediency of augmenting the jnmrna to Government, upon the pre¬ 
sumption of an increase of revenue, under the system of property and 
seourity about to take place; but the enjoyment of advantage, from 
any improvement in the repair of tanks, &c., is so.precarious, in con¬ 
sequence of the extraordinary variation of the seasons in Ramnad, 
that I should not feel myself justified in recommending any increase 
upon such uncertain expectations. 

10. In Ramnad, there is no class of people possessing any rights 
of the nature of talookdars, and therefore, in confiirming the propi'ie- 
tary right of the Rannee to the lands (with the exceptioti of those 
alienated, and not paying public revenue), the right of no other indi¬ 
vidual Avill be violated. The ryots will of course be firmly maintained 
and protected by the Judicial Court, in their privilege of cultivating 
the soil, and of receiving their, accustomed share. 

11. The registers of curnums, are now making out, and shall ba 
immediately forwarded* These are the only revenue oflficers in Ram¬ 
nad. Of police, with the exception of caWelgars, there are none; 
nor indeed any nominal allowance in land, for such an establishment. 

12. Notwithstanding the pressure of severe indisposition, and the 
ocourvence of other unavoidable obstructions to iny public duties, the 
opinions now offered to your consideration, might have been submitted 
at the time 1 promised; but I waited to have the satisfaction of laying 
before the Commission, a record of the resources of the country, founds 

ed upon actual measurement.—Such a docn-* . 
meat I am now enabled to submit to them y 
and I have no doubt it will convey to their minds that conviction, • 
which I myself feel, that the largo increase of revenue derived to the 
Company daring the last three years from Ramnad, has been drawn 
from the fair resources of the country ; and that the continuance of 
the Company's administration in Ramnad, has fully answered the 
important objects which led to its introduction; namely, relief to the 
people from the tyranny and cruelty of the Poligar; and the establish¬ 
ment of a regular government, equally encouraging to the agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce of the country.—When the land revenue 
has been delivered to the possession of the Rannee, I would suggest 
that the allowance to the Poligar and his family, be paid by the 
Company, so long as they collect the customs; and when the sayer is 
abolished, the province will receive so much advantage, that the 
Rannee will be fully able to discharge the allowances from her own 
resources, through the medium of the Collector. 

SHKVAGUNaA. 

13. I have already had the honour of stating to the Commission, 
that the impossibility of obtaining a knowledge of the revenues of She- 
vagunga, whilst it was in the possession of the late usurper, rendered a 


|pf-;',^,v-'' :,-X' ••T/-.^:?,^- -r.^ '■. 
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Collector’s Re- particular and personal communication -with the ne-w zemindar »n^s- 
portrespeoting pensable, before I could venture to mention any time as the probable 
Settlo““t“''ot period of my being enabled to furnish the information required by 
tho Southern them for the permanent settlement of that country. 

14. In order that I might judge how far reliance might be 
1802. placed on the success of Woya Taver’s endeavours, and in the sin¬ 
cerity of his own inclination, and the disposition of his servants to 
bring forth the real accounts of his country, I required from him an 
estimate of the revenues of the current year, which, by the statement 
he then delivered, amounted in the whole to no more than 2,65,829 
Shooley Chuckrums or star pagodas 88,609§. 


15. The general knowledge which I bad obtained, through differ¬ 
ent channels, of the revenue of Shevagunga, left me no reason to believe 
that this account nearly approached the truth. I therefore stated to 
"Woya Taver my conviction of its errors ) and that the old accounts of 
the conntiy; if faithfully laid before him, would show the average re¬ 
ceipts to be considerably more than the amount of this statement. 

16. With the final declaration of Woya Taver, at this interview, 
you are already acquainted, namely, that he was heartily disposed to 
bring forth the accounts of the country j that he was sensible of the 
efforts that would be made to counteract him; of the vigilance that 
would be necessary to give success to any enquiry; and that the colli¬ 
sion of two authorities, would defeat the objects of both; that my letter 
had encouraged him to look to my advice, as the certain means of 
relieving him in every difficulty, and of establishing him permanently 
in that enviable situation, which the proclamation of his Lordship in 
Council, had promised to him : secured from future distress by a peish- 
cush, which it would be easy for him to pay; and maintained, without 
fear of interruption, in his possessions, by the unalterable regulations 
of a just Government. With these feelings, he did not hesitate to pro¬ 
mise his concurrence in whatever arrangements I might recommend to 
him, and you might approve; and that even to the temporary transfer 
of the country, he should be satisfied to agree, trusting that it would 
be done in such a manner as to show, that the Company had not with¬ 
drawn their favour from him. 


17. Being clearly of opinion, that Woya Taver’s means of en¬ 
quiry were not at that time, adequate to expose to my view a satis¬ 
factory account of the real resources of the country, within any rea- 
Bonable period; but that an investigation, embarrassed by this colli¬ 
sion of authorities and interests, would not only prove abortive, bob 
disorder the current management of the country, in every step of its 
progress; I submitted to the consideration of the Commission, the 
expediency of the temporary transfer of power in Shevagunga, or 
the interposition of their authority for the appointment of some per¬ 
son who might be approved by the zemindar, and be duly qualified 
to promote the objects of the enquiry. 

18. My own opinion decidedly inclined to the transfer, as the 
only measure adequate to remove all present difficulties and future 
doubts: and if yon concurred in the expediency of it, I suggested the 
propriety of tempering the assignment with the feelings of the zemin¬ 
dar and with the policy which placed him in possession of the country, 
by issuing, under his lordship’s authority, such proclamation as might 
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no doubfc upon any mind, in respect to the temporary object of Oolleotor'g 
tie transfer. 

19. The Commission were pleased, in reply to this letter, to ex- 
press their confidence in the success of ray endeavours to obtain in- Pollams; d^ed 
formation sufficient to enable them to settle the permanent assessment 30fch Sopfc. 
of the zeraindarry of Shevagunga, on principles of moderation and 
justice, and relieve them from the necessity of having recourse to a 
measure, which, though sanctioned by the zemindar^s concurrence, 
ini^*^ht create impressions unfavourable to our Government, and to the 
introo^ction of the system of permanency and security, about to be 

establish lied. / 


1802. 


Aware of the extreme delicacy of every question involving 
the remotest reference to the public faith; and feeling very forcibly, 
the flattering confidence thus reposed in me by the Commission; I 
should be most seriously concerned to disappoint it. Hitherto, the 
increasing pressure of other duties, and a declining state of health, 
have absolutely precluded a personal examination of the villages and 
accounts of Shevagunga; but I have bestowed every leisure moment 
to the correction of all the general statements and information received 
at various times, since I became Collector; and I shall now briefly ex¬ 
plain the opinion which I have formed upon the amount of settlement 
to be made for this zemindarry. 

21. The Commission are aware, that the country now called 
Shevagunga, was originally a part of the Ramnad Rauj; that Curta 
Taver, the Rajah of Ramnad, having divided the whole of his posses¬ 
sions into fifths, gave to Shasavurna Taver two-fifths, reserving three- 
fifths for himself.—'The knowledge of this transaction, combined with 
the accurate information since obtained of the actual value of Ramnad, 
forms a ground for judging of the resources of Shevagunga. There are, 
however, other collateral circumstances, which require to be examined. 
A very general impression prevails in these countries, that Shasavurna 
Taver (who, in comparison with Curta Taver, was a man of consider¬ 
able personal address) contrived to practise unfair means for his own 
advantage, with the sumperdies, who regulated the division : But this 
design of Shasavurna Taver, is understood to have extended to the 
capability of the portion he obtained, for future improvement, not to 
the actual past value of the Rauj, which was too well known to Curta 
Taver and his ministers, to render any collusion practicable. But on 
the other hand, are to be remembered the many advantages Ramnad 
has, since that time, received, in consequence of its maritime situation, 
from the progressive increase of its external commerce, and the 
permanent establishment of a large public investment of cloth, which 
consuming the whole of its manufactures, maintains a considerable 
capital circulating in the country. Shevagunga participates but in a 
small degree, in these advantages; and hence the sale of its produce 
possesses not the same certainty and advantages, as Ramnad. la 
judging, also, of the future value of Shevagunga, allowance must be 
made for material diminution of demand for its grain, in consequence 
of the greater abundance in the neighbouring villages of Madura 
arising from the change of Government. ^ 


22. Taking therefore into consideration these disadvantages, and 
maturely considering the statement which ! have now the honour to 
lay before you, of the actual collections and resouw^. 5 » ^:'f Shevagunga 
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5th May 1799. 
20 th Aug. „ 
18th Sept. „ 
18th do. j) 

27 th do. ,i 
8th Oct. „ 
0th do, „ 
27th Nov. „ 

3rd Jan. 1800. 
22nd. do. „ 

318t do. „ 
let May „ 
7th July „ 
7th Oct. „ 
18th do. ,, 
29th Dec, ,, 
5th Feb. 1801. 
12th do. „ 
31st March „ 
2nd April „ 
29th May „ 
20th June „ 
23rd do. „ 
l6th July „ 
8th Aug. „ 
23rd Oct. „ 
26th do. „ 
29th do. ,, 
11th Nov. „ 
I8th Deo. „ 
24th do. „ 
6th Jan. 1802. 
23rd do. „ 
28th May „ 


in the last year, as coirTpiled by me from the zemindar^s own accounts , 

I am inclined to recommend tbe sum of 75,000 star pagodas, as a 
proper annual jumiha for Shevagunga. 

23. Tbe Commission will observe, that it considerably exceeds 

two-thirds of tbe peisbcusb I have submitted for Eamnad; and I am 
inclined to think that an actual investigation and measurement of tbe 
lands, might not, after much anxiety and inquietude, be attended with 
a better result; but if tbe Commission should judge this information 
to be too general for a permanent settlement, I would recomme^^ ft 
lease of five or ten years; in which time, there will be ampley^^^shre 
for enquiry i 

24. In tbe latter case, a proper establishment of serva?ifs from 
the Collector should be in constant attendance at the zemiudar^s Gut- 
cherry, to report to the Collector, the progress of cultivation and collec¬ 
tion, during this period of experiment. But after attentively weigh¬ 
ing all the advantages of a permanent settlement; the motives of in¬ 
trigue ;and alarm, and the causes of disorder which it lays at rest; 
the new springs of general improvement and happiness which it opens; 
I am inclined to recommend this sum, as a permanent jumma for She¬ 
vagunga, liable to no future change. This proposed settlement is 
25,000 star pagodas above the annual receipts from Shevagunga, 
since it came under the Company's management, or an increase in 
the annual revenue to be derived therefrom, of fifty per cent. 

TINNEVELLY POLLAMS. 

25. The several Eeports which I have submitted to his Lordship 
in Council, through the Board of Eevenue, as noted in the margin,* de¬ 
scribe so particularly the whole course of that reform, which has been 
happily effected amongst tbe Poligars of Tinnevelly, that it is now 
unnecessary to enlarge upon the subject. 

26. In my Eeport to the Board of Eevenue of the 31st January 
1800, preparatory to an increase of the peisbcusb of the Tinnevelly 
Poligars, I submitted to them the best accounts which I had been able 
to procure, of the resources of the Pollams. These statements were 
obtained principally from the Canon goes of Tinnevelly, and were cor¬ 
rected by my own enquiries. The suspicion with which I had been 
accustomed to regard the documents of a Canongoe^s office, and €>s- 
pecially of one, subject to the control and irregularity of a Mussulman 
Government, would have led me, at any period, to place no great reliance 
on accounts received through such a channel; but at that time, I was 
the less inclined to put much faith in the statements delivered, know¬ 
ing that the Fouzdar of Tinnevelly was latterly averse to the Cauongoes 

any information from his office; and that I could aftei wards 
obtain none but what appeared confused and mutilated. In submitting 
the statements previously received from the Canongoe, I therefore 
remarked, that I could notpledgemyselffdr their particular accuracy, 
although, from the frequent enquiries I had made to amend their 
errors,! considered them sufficiently correct for regulating the increase 
of peisbcusb then to be established. These statements embraced as well 
the amount of the cawel privileges of the Poligars, then to be assumed, 
as the resources of their own villages, and an additional column show¬ 
ed in what degree the latter ought, in my judgment, to be then addi¬ 
tionally assessed : to these, I annexed such short remarks as the par¬ 
ticular circumstances oi each Poligar seemed to requne. 
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" 27. Tiie settlement recommended upon these accounts, received 
the approbation of Government. By what means, the principal Poli- 
gars endeavoured to obtain a diminution of it, and by what arguments, 
it was attempted to reconcile them to a measure, upon which the hope 
of that reform, so long desired in their conduct, was principally built, 
are known to the Commission. That their acceptance, though reluc¬ 
tant, was sincere, will have been demonstrated, by my progressive 
reports, for nearly three years, and by the circumstance, which I have 
the satisfaction of stating, that the increased jumma of the two last 
years, was completely collected in the course of them. 


Collector’s Re¬ 
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Settlement • of 
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Pol lams; clateR 
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28. Always holding in my remembrance, their former irregular 
payment of a very inadequate tribute, and the diminution of their 
means, by the rigid assumption of the desha cawel, I had scarcely 
hoped for the complete reform I have witnessed : but it is an act of 
justice due to the Tinnevelly Poligars, on this important occasion of 
fixing in perpetuity the foundations of their future happiness, to bring 
fully to the notice of the Commission, that every principal Poligar, 
since the establishment of the increased assessment, has been faithful 
to his allegiance, and punctual in his public payments : nor can it ba 
justly concluded, that their obedience has arisen solely from the terror 
of military power; or their punctuality, from auy superabounding 
resources. The period which has elapsed since the commencement of 
the reform, has not been wanting in temptations to turbulence; whilst 
the statements I have now the honour of layingbefore you, convey the 
best evideuce procurable by any other process thau that of actual 
ineasuremeUt, of the extent of their revenues;—they show that the 
means of the Poligars, were generally computed by the canongoe, with 
accuracy; and that the result of my former general enquiries, were 
nearly correct. 


29. That the canongoe^a information should approach the truth 
(except in the particular points of error explained in the statements), 
will appear as extraordinary to the Commission, as it did at first, to me; 
but the extreme accuracy of his estimate of their cawel privileges, the 
real extent of which, were ascertained by me, beyond all doubt, together 
with the result of my enquiries in those Pollams, wliich were surren¬ 
dered to me for that purpose, show the fact. It may indeed be ac¬ 
counted for, by remembering that the Pollams were chiefly usurpa¬ 
tions, of no very ancient date, from the Circar lands; that the whole 
of them had come, at different periods, under the management of the 
fouzdars, who knew perfectly well their resources ; and that they were 
disposed rather to exaggerate than to conceal, the extent of their 
encroachments and violences, in order to account for failures and 
disappointment in the Circar lauds. 

^ 30. In some instances, it will accordingly be seen, that the canon¬ 
goe s estimate exceeded the present actual resources of the Pollams, 
particularly that of Shevagherry, in consequence of a much higher valu¬ 
ation having been placed upon the grain, than it can ever produce. 
Shevagherry itself, abounds with nunjeh cultivation, and is encompass- 
ed )^jth some of the most fertile of the Circar lands. The valuation 
which I put upon the grain of those lands, in my jummabundy of the 
last year, was ten fanams, and some part of it, still remains on hand. 
It is very evident therefore, that if the paddy of Shevagherry were to be 
valued iu perpetuity, at 15 fanams percottah, the ends of the permanent 
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Collector’s Re. settlement would be defeated, by the failure of the Poligar, and the 
port respecting oppi.essiou of the people. In the few instance where this error has 
Settl^nen^of made in the canongoe^s statement, I have therefore corrected it; 

the Southern and with those exceptions, as explained particularly in my remarks, I 
Poliams) dated have recommended the present increased jumma, as a permanent assess- 
^^*^1802^^* of their lands, in the conviction, that it is equitable and moderate. 

31. The nature of the permanent settlement, and of the system 
of law and security, by which it is to be enjoyed by themselves, and 
handed down to their posterity, has been repeatedly explained to the 
Poligars; and they now await with anxious solicitude, the confirm¬ 
ation of a blessing, which is to soften to them the remembrance of 
former sacrifices. The local information indispensably necessary to 
pronounce upon this important question, will, I trust, be found in the 
accompanying statement; and other details of less importance, shall 
immediatelly follow. 

32. The foregoing remarks and statement, regard the principal 
Pollams of Etiapoor, Shevagherry, Wootmally, Ohokumpiitfcy and Per- 
yoor, and the lesser Pollams of Talaveiicottah, Cadumboor, Parvally, 
Gollaputty, Yarloinedday and Alagapoory : it remains for me,, there¬ 
fore, to offer some explanations upon the small Pollams surrendered to 
my own management, by the Poligars of Nadavacoorchy, Maniachy, 
Soorunday, Chennelgoody, Mailmnndeh, Autengherry, Saudyoor, 
Woorcaud, Singumputty, Manarcottah, and Avadeyapoor, in the con¬ 
viction, which they professed to feel, of being unable to pay the in¬ 
creased peshcush. 



33. The natural aversion of every Poligar,.to the transfei* of his 
estate to other hands, and the readiness of these Poligars to submit 
their Pollams to any scrutiny I might desire, certainly suggested, at 
the time, that their professions of deficient means, had a just founda¬ 
tion. With two or three exceptions, experience has shewn this pre¬ 
sumption to have been warranted, but not to such an extent as might 
have been expected. The value of the seven first Pollams, according to 
the estimate forwarded on the 30th January 1800, amounted to 22,700 
C. C: their resources, as taken on the spot, have amounted to 22,171 
C. 0. There are, however, particular local considerations explained in 
my remarks upon these several Pollams, which induce me to be of 
opinion, that the aggregate of the permanent settlement of them, 
should fall very little below the increased peshcush formerly recom¬ 
mended ; aud 1 have no doubt that the Poligars will be able to pay the 
jumma proposed, with ease to themselves, aud justice to the inhabi¬ 
tants under them. 

34. In the remarks annexed to the statements, which accom¬ 
panied my Keport to the Board of Revenue of the 30th January 1800, I 
mentioned, that by “ the assumption of the deshacawel, the resources 

of the Poligars of Woorcaud and Singumputty, were completely 

taken away.'^ In that estimate of the revenues of these Poligars, the 
two villages of their own names, which they have enjoyed at a certain 
rent, subject to an indefinite nuzzer were not included ; but in the 
consideration of their length of possession (about sixty years) and of 
their total want of other subsistence, since the resumption of the cawel, 
I have now proposed the acknowledgment of their claims to the en¬ 
joyment of these villages, upon the full principle of zeraindary assess¬ 
ment. If you should approve of this arrangement, I would recommend 
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thBt the accounts of the villages, for the time they have been under 
assumption, be adjusted upon this principle; namely, two-thirds of the 
gross revenue to the Company, and one to the Poligars, by whom the 
expenses of management must also be borne. 

AVADIAPOOR. 

35. When the desha cawel of the Pollaras was generally assumed 
in January 1800, two hamlets in the possession of the Poligar of 
Avadiapoor, named Pareyacolum and Ammanacolum, were also assum¬ 
ed as usurpations from the Circar. Their ayakut, or reputed measure¬ 
ment in nunjeh, is 50 cottahs verapaud, from which 25 cottaho, and 
117 measures and a half of seed ground, were cultivated in 1800,—de¬ 
duct, foi enaums, six cottahs and 27 measures of verapaud, and from 
the produce of the remainder, 19 cottahs and 90^ measures; the 
mailwarum came to 166 cottahs, and 40^ measures, or 249 chus. and 3f 
fanams; add 198 chus, for punjeh and Sooruadayam, and the agcrre- 
gate birez of the two hamlets may be calculated at 447 C. C. 7^ fanfuns, 
final resumption of these hamlets, has always been most 
earnestly deprecated by the Poligar, as the ancient possession of his 
family ; and as they have remained in their enjoyment for nearly 
sixty years, ^118 length of occupancy, added to the unexceptionable 
character of Pooley Tawer; the smallness of his Pollam, consisting of 
only three villages; the former affluence of his family, and his owu 
pi esent depression ; incline me to recommend that these two hamlets 
ot Pareyakolum and Ammanacolum be confirmed to him 
The total jumma of his lands, may then be stated at 

star pagodas ... ... ^ ... 21171810 

Deduct ten per cent, therefrom, for expenses of manage- 

. .. 2113117 

Remaining net jumma . .7,905 28 73 

iwo-thirds thereot, as a permanent peshcash, would be. 1,270 19 22 
1 he former pesLcuah, was ... ... • ... _ _ ggQ j _ 

37. Thus the application of the zemindary principle of assess- 
ment, upon the Teerwa of 1209 ; Fusly, would augment the pesbcush 
payable by the Poligar nearly one hundred per cent.; but in conaidera- 

® change in the price of grain since that period, and 

the little capacity of this Pollam for improvement, I beg leave to re¬ 
commend, that the permanent jumma of this Pollam be fixed at 1.000 
star pagodas, which the Poligar will be able to pay with facility. 

MANARCOTTAH. 

38. The constant irregularity of this Poligar in the payment of 
hi8 peshcuah, and the estimates formed of the value of his resources 
led to a suspicion lhat far too great a portion of them had been dS 
sipated in his pleasures.—His early age, (23)—his repeated promises of 
bettei conduct, and especially, the examples exhibited to him of the 
destructive consequences of profligacy and disobedience, called for for 
hearance m the early part of the reform; but his conti7ed fa lureTn 

and uniform assurances of deficient means, accompanied 
by the tendei of his lands for examination, led to that investigation of 
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39. The value of Manarcottali, according to the estimate trans¬ 
mitted on the 31st January 1800, was star pagodas 3,333. 14 fananis. 
This statement was founded upon the canougoe^s accounts, and ap¬ 
proached very nearly to the ti'utli: but some of the resources included in 
this Pollam by the canougoe, have been since carried back to the Pollam 
of Colarputty, from whence they were forcibly wrested by the father 
of the present Poligar, some years ago. 

40. This deduction being made, and regard being 
also had to the difference in the price of grain, and the 
decayed state of the tanks, I cannot now estimate the 
juinma of Manarcottab, exclusive of enaums, at a higher 

sum than ... . star pagodas... 2,480 30 27 

Deducting from this sum, ten per cent, for expenses of 
management ... ... ... . 


248 3 2 


Eeinaining net inmma . 2,232 27 2o 

Two-thirds of this sum ... ... ... ••• l>4’oo lo lO 

41. The original pesheush of this Pollam, was so high as star 
pao-odas l,411-4-53; and although the variation of seasons, and the 
defay and difficulty of the Poligar in making good this payment, might 
snggest the inexpediency of any increase ; yet when I compare the 
capabilities of this Pollam with that of Avadiapore, and advert to the 
large tracts of waste dry grain land, which may be brought into culti¬ 
vation, by the exertions of the Poligar ; I feel no disposition to re¬ 
commend a greater relaxation from the zeraiudary principle of assess¬ 
ment, than the deduction already made of ten per cent, from the gross 

■jumma. ^ , , . . . . .1 

42. If the Commission shall adopt this proposition, in fixing the 

permanent settlement, it will be necessary that the Poligar be parti¬ 
cularly warned against the hope of future indulgence, in order to 
impress fully upon his mind, that a prudent management of his estate, 
can alone prevent its ultimate transfer into more provident bands. 
This conviction will, I trust, stimulate his attention, and thereby secure 
to him the happy possession of his Pollam. 

SHATOOR. 

43 The Commission are aware that the office of the Board of Reve¬ 
nue, contains a very able report of the resourcesof this Pollam. The esti¬ 
mate which Mr. Harris formed of the value of these lands, was so high 
as C C 14^726; and it was an early object with me, after my appoint- 
meni to institute such enquiries as should enable me to pass an opinion 
npon'Mr. Harris’s Beport, which had been so materially impeached 

by abstract from Mr. Harris’s estimate, will show 

to the Commission, the grounds of that valuation, and of that wh.ch 
I offer, as more applicable to the present actual condition of the 
Pollam under the complete change of circumstances which has since 
happened, and which must be the basis of every estimate formed of 

the value of any estimate of the value of Shatoor, the extent 

of ground capable of cultivation, is accurately stated ; but allowance 
does not appear to me to ha -'o been made, in sufficient degree, for varia¬ 
tion of season, and the infirm condition of men and cattle. The produce 
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of the seed sown, is justly stated; the pr.ceof each 

the solid test of the ten years preceding the formation of M . Hai 
estimate; and would be a very proper rate, i the produce 
it had heretofore been, and the means of sale had remained the same, 
but both have undergone material alteration, aud especially ^>^0 
When the produce of grain is increased, the price of agijen q^^^tity 
must fall in proportion to that increase: 13 f anams per cottah ° 

the rate of sale, for the years upon which Mr. Harris s estimate is 
formed, is an incontrovertible reason why it should be reduced, under 

the increased cultivation which has since arisen, fiom 16 repair o an . 

bnt this is a cause of reduction in the value of the Shatoor grain, not 
entitled to so much consideration, as the complete change of ciicurn- 
stances, which has since taken place, in regard to the means of sale. 

46. The system of monopoly, which had prevailed for so inauy 

years, in the sale of grain in theCircar villages bordering upon Shatoor, 

did not allow Mr. Harris to judge whabwould be theprice, when the mar¬ 
ket should be completely opened, and the cultivation largely increased, as 
well i n the Pollam as in the Circar lands. It was a case which was not re- 
qnired, nor was it possible, for him to investigate; but when i^ell to my 
lot to form a general arrangement for rentingthe whole of the Tinnevelly 
province, this difficulty wasimmediately forced upon my consideration. 
Such of the records of the former Government, as had then come under 
my examination, did not afford me any information upon which I 
could rely, of the relative fertility of the lands; and the aystetn of 
embargo upon the sale of grain, left me no correct means of 3»agmg 
what would be its price when the market should be opened, and the 
cultivation increased. To ascertain these essential points to every 
rent, it became indispensable to reap the oar crop by aumanee, m order 
that the information thereby obtained of the quality of the lands, and 
value of their produce, might be applied with just consideration to the 
condition of the ryots, in forming a rent at a more advanced period of 
the year. With this knowledge, the price of grain which I fixed upon 
the produce of the talook of Shevelpatore, encompassing the Pollam of 
Shatoor, as well as Shevagherry, on every side, was ten fanams per 
cottah, and some part of it, remains unsold to the present time, it is 
therefore very evident, that an estimate of the resources of Shatoor, 
which should value the grain at 13 fanams per cottah, “ must, as in the 
“ case of Shevagherry, defeat the salutary objects of a permanent 
“ settlement, by leading to the ruin of the Poligar and the oppression 
of tbe people/’ 

47. Adverting, indeed, to the very large proportionate quantity 
of nunjeh produced in Shatoor, beyond tbe consumption of its own 
inhabitants;—considering, also, that their means of subsistence are 
eenerally drawn from the punjeh lands, and the production of the 
hills, and reflecting upon the difficulty of disposing of the pro¬ 
duce of Shatoor, in the villages of Shevelpatoor, of which I had a 
personal knowledge, in the last year; I am inclined to make some 
deduction from tbe price of grain in Shevelpatoor, m order that some¬ 
thing may remain to defray the charges of bullock-hire from Shatoor 
into the Company’s villages. Upon an average, one fanam per cottah 
appears to me, to be a just deduction > and Mr. Harris’s estimate, ad¬ 
mitting its accuracy in every other particular, will appear as in the 
statement. 
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48- These allowances bein^ made, I would recommend to the 
Commission, that two-thirds of this estimate, after deducting ten per 
cent, for expenses, be taken as the permanent settlement for the Pollara, 
in the conviction that it will be found equitable and moderate. 

8APATOOR. 


49. Ill submitting to the Commission, the measures which appear 
to me most expedient for the permanent settlement of the lands of 
this Pollam, it may be useful to take a short retrospect of its past 
management. 

50. In the Fusly 1205, Mr. Powney represented to the Board of 
Revenue, the misconduct of Cawnia Naigue, Poligar of Sapatoor, for 
withholding his tribute, and other irregularities; and was instructed 
to dispossess the Poligar of his Pollam, and retain it under his own im¬ 
mediate management. Inconsequenceof this resolution, CawniaNaigue 
established himself in the neighbouring mountains, and completely 
intimidating the inhabitants of the Pollam and the public servants iu 
charge of it, distracted the management, and participated in its revenues. 

51. Such was the state of this country, when I received charge 
of it, iu 1799; and as it was obvious that the surrenderor seizure of 
the Poligar, was indispensable to the security of a future revenue from 
the Pollam, the return of tranquillity to its long hanassed inhabi¬ 
tants. I took an early occasion of requesting the instructions of Go¬ 
vernment, which of the two I should attempt to accomplish, and by 
what means. At that period, I had reason to believe that Cawnia 
Naigue would resign himself to the mercy of Government, if he were 
assured of personal protection, and a small subsistence: but such a 
compromise, after the commission of so many enormities, and after the 
public resentment had been so frequently declared against him, might, 
I apprehended, shake that opinion of the force and energy of Govern¬ 
ment, which, in these countries, it should ever be the primary object 
to maintain. Upon this principle, I was of opinion that no overtures 
to a reconcilement with Cawnia Naigue ought to be made, or received, 
nor any of his family be put iu possession; for the restoration of the 
Pollam, after the circumstances which had occurred, would be solely 
imputed to inability of maintaining it. 

52. Upon these grounds, I recommended the offer of a reward for 
bis person, which was approved; and in July 1800, I had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seizing him.—Charges were subsequently given against the 
prisoner, before the Board of officers appointed by his Lordship in Coun¬ 
cil to try him; and in the month of October 1800, he was condemned, 
and capitally punished.—From that period, the Pollam has remained iu 
tranquillity, and its management has been comparatively advantageous; 
but many of the principal inhabitauts, who fled into other countries 
during former distractions, from the equal terror of the Poligar’s ven¬ 
geance, if they did not submit to it, or of public punishment, if they con¬ 
ciliated it, feel no particular attachment to return ; and hence the lands 
of that Pollam, cannot expect to regain that high state of cultivation 
which they enjoyed under Cawnia Nague^s father, whose good qualities 
were as well known, as the vices of the son. 

53. Adverting to the examples which have been exhibited to the 
Poligars in general, during the last two years, I have no longer that 
fear which I formerly professed^ lest the acknowledgment of any pax’t 
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6 f the Poligar^s family, should be imputed to erroneous motives; and 
consideritig the singular unhealthiness of the lands of thatPollara, its 
mountainous situation, its peculiar disadvantages for aumaneo manage¬ 
ment, and the dispersion of many of the principal inhabitants, who as 
much respect the memory of Cawnia JSTaigue^s father, as they execrate 
that of the late Poligar himself; I am of opinion that the re-establish- 
raent of the Pollam upon azemindary tenure, has become an expedient 


measure, 

54. The father of the late Cawnia Naigue, had three wives, by 
each of whom he had one son; the eldest, Cawnia Naigue, has been 
executed; the second, Warra Cawnia Naigue, is about twenty years 
old, and enjoys a pension from the Company ; the third, Taddy Cawnia 
Naigue, is about 18 years old. 

55. Warra Cawnia Naigue enjoying the right of primogeniture, 
and having separated his interest, at an early period, from the late 
rebel, has the preferable claim to the favour of Government; and if the 
reasons I have stated, shall appear to render his appointment expedient, 
I would recommend, in consideration of the great extent of uncultivat¬ 
ed land in the Pollam, that two-thirds of the gross revenues received 
by the Company during their management of it, a long period of de¬ 
struction and failure, be assessed as a permanent tribute. 

56. The cawel and sayer of this Pollam, constituted very near 
half of its value, as you will observe from the accompanying state¬ 
ments ; and as both will remain in the hands of Government, the young 
Poligar cannot be misled, by any overgrown resources, to improper 
thoughts of his dependent condition. 

57. The sum which, upon this principle, would be payable by 
the Poligar of ’Sapatoor, as a permanent jumma, amounts to star 
pagodas 2,582 ; and I have no doubt the young Poligar, who is likely 
to succeed in bringing back some of the old inhabitants, would be 
able to pay it with facility. 


THE SIX SEQUESTERED POLLAMS OB' TINNEVELLY. 

58. When the Tinnevelly Poligars were transferred to the Com¬ 
pany, an hope was entertained that, by establishing a moderate pesh- 
cush, and by the exercise of just measures towards them, their obedi-^ 
ence and services would be secured to the State. The rebellious^n- 
duct of some, and the licentious habits of all, soon led to a very diner- 
ent expectation ; and in the system adopted, to prevent future insur¬ 
rection, it was not judged expedient to make any exceptions. 

59 . The increase of peshcush, the deprivation of cawel, the 
interdiction against the future use of those implements which had been 
so long regarded by the Poligars with such fond attachment, were ex¬ 
tended to all ; and the arguments by which it was attempted to 
reconcile tlie Poligars to these privations, were by none more stretin^ 
ously combated, than by the Poligar of Etiapoor; upon the ground of 
that fidelity which he had ever testified towards the Company;—but 
the mortification he suffered, in being treated with the suspicion of a 
disaffected tributary, bad no influence upon his public conduct; for he 
paid the increase of peshcush with punctuality, and gave no cause for 
a single complaint against him. 

60. Such was the conduct he had observed, prior to the rebellion 
of Paujalamcourchy and Shevagunga. During the progress of it, he 
conducted hicdself with uniform attachment, manifesting, upon every 
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C^ecfcor’s Ko- occasion, a sincere desire to aid the efforts of our troops, to the utmost 
power. Besides the assistance derived from this Poligar, iu the 
Settlement of I’eductioD of the rebels, his example had the most happy inflneuce upon 
the Southern the other PoHgars; and adverting to the justice and policy of render- 
situation of a tributary, who, had thus conducted himself, eligi- 
1802 !^ ’ ^ proposed to the Board of Revenue, that tliis Poligar 

should receive some lasting mark of the Company’s approbation. 

61. I was the more disposed to this opinion, by the pains which 
had been taken by the rebellious Murdoos, to impress the Poligars of 
these countries, Avith an apprehension that the assurance I had so re¬ 
peatedly given them, of the fixed determination of Government, to 
maintain them in all their just rights and privileges, were mere profes¬ 
sions, depending upon our convenience and power; and which, in con¬ 
sequence of the large resumptions that had been made from them dur¬ 
ing the last two years, they had a temptation to adopt. Tlie reward 
of those who had conducted themselves Avith fidelity, Avoiild, I observ^- 
ed, counteract this impression, and tend to establish another, more 
beneficial to the existing state of affairs, and more favourable to the 
permanent interests of the Company. 

62. . Prom these considerations, I took the liberty of submitting 
tlie propriety of transferring to the Poligar of Etiapoor, upon a reason¬ 
able jnmma, the lands of Panjahimcoiirchy immediately bordering 
upon Etiapoor; and from similar motives, I recommended the grant of 
the two southern magauns to the Poligar of Maniach}', and those of 
Candulgoody and Colatoor, to the Poligar of Mailmundeh. 

63. This plan of dividing the lauds of the rebellious Poligars, 
amongst those who liad manifested attachment and allegiance, durincr 
the troubles in the Southern provinces, was recommended by the 
Board of Revenue, and approved by Government. The Board, how¬ 
ever, were of opinion, that the country would have sufficiently re¬ 
covered, after a period of three years, to admit of a permanent increase 
of about one-sixth iu the jumma at first proposed to be settled for 
these lands ; and iu compliauce with these instructions, the magauns 
Avere tendered to, and received by, the Poligars, upon these terms. 
I however very soon discovered, that they really regarded the arrange¬ 
ment, not as one of benefit to themselves, in remuneration of the 
services they bad performed, bub as a measure of expediency, suited 
to the convenience of the Company. 

64. If I tlionght that these impressions proceeded from an 
avaricious disposition in these Poligars, or an arrogant estimate of the 
services they had rendered, no person would be less disposed than 
myself to countenance them. Bub I have seen the havoc occasioned 
by the sword, and by the devastation of contending bodies in arms 
throughout these villages ; and I know, also, that many of the inhabi¬ 
tants Avho settled themselves to their satisfaction in the Circar lauds 
at that period, are never likely to return to their original villages. 
Hence a much longer period than three years must elapse, before the 
lands proposed to be given up to the Poligars of Etiapoor, Malmundeh 
and Mauiachy, can regain their former value. 

65. The two principal objects of the transfer I recommended 
were, that the Poligars in general, might have an instance constantly to 
refer to, of the disposition of the Company to reward fidelity and service; 
and that the condition of those who had these claims upon us, might 
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be enviable and happy. The jinnma, which in my judf^ment, will 
secure these important views, exceeds the peshcush formerly received 
from the Poligars of these Pollains, no less than 105 per cent, exclusive 
of cawel resumptions ; and I beg leave to recommend it to the Com- 
missiou, for their adoption. 

66 . In my first plan for the division of the magaiins of Panjahim- 
courchy, I proposed the transfer of Poodiumpotoor to the Poligar of 
Maniachy, and of Carcoorchy, to the Poligar of Etiapoor : but having 
ascertained that several of the villages of Carcoorchy are closely inter¬ 
mixed with those of Maniachy, I apprehend that the management ot 
them by the Poligar of Etiapoor, might become a source of future dis¬ 
content and litigation. I beg therefore to suggest, that Carcoorchy be 
sriven up in perpetuity to the Poligar of Maniachy, and that Poodium- 
notoor which is mixed with the lands of Etiapoor, be transterred iii 
lieu thereof, to the Poligar of that Pollam. As the two Poligars have 
no particular objection to this transfer, I have assigned them aocord- 
iuffly, and have made the necessary alterations m the accompaiiying 
statemenfc, for the permaneut settlement of those lands, which will, 1 
hope, receive the approbation of the Commission. 

67 In the three sequestered Pollams of Naglepore, Yellarum- 
nunny and Colarputty, the proportion of dry grain lands is very large, 
and the improvements of which the tanks are capable, not very consi¬ 
derable The produce and capability of the lands, have been correctly 
ascertained, during the three years of the Company’s management; 
and the teerwa and terbuddy, shown in the accompanying statements 
in abstract, will aflford to the Commission, the detailed information 
relating thereto. 

68 . From the gross jummarealizedby the Company, I have made 
a deduction of 25 per cent., and recommended, that the residue be de¬ 
clared the permanent assessment upon these lands. Such a statement 
will produce to the Company, per cent, above the peshcush formerly 
paid by the Poligars ; and it provides for the ease and happiness of the 
Lltivators of the soil, which should be the paramount consideration of a 
permanent settlement j but in order that this deduction from the gross 
lumma may reach those whom it is intended to relieve, I beg particu- 
larlv to recommend, that the rates of tax upon the dry gram lands 
which I originally recommended for Colatoor, iii my Report of the 29th 
December 1800, may be adopted tbrougbout these Pollams; uamely, 
for every hire of punjeh laud, being a square of 145 yards, of 

Kershul. Veppul. Puttiil. Shewul. 

laud. K. F. K. F. K. F. 

C. 3. 2. 2. 3. ■■ 1. 9- 1- I- 

The establish ment of these rates, will d iff use comfort through every 
cottage in those Pollams, and will not discourage the prmcipal natives 
from purchasing the villages, for the expectation of bringing large 
tracts of excellent, though uncultivated land, into fertility ; together 
with the proposed deduction from the gross jiimma, will make these 
lands, a desirable acquisition to many of the better conditioned inhabi¬ 
tants.* In the accompanying statements, I have divided them into 
such portions, as appear to me to conform with the original instructions 
for the sale of the Havelly lauds ; and I recommend, that offers for 
the purchase of thebe lots be invited accordingly. 

[VoL. 11.] W • 
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69. By the assumption of the cawel, this Poligar’s means of sub- 


manent Set- sary to relinquish the small tribute previously received from him ; and 
tlemenfc of his Lordship was also pleased, in consideration of his poverty and 
iiiinierous family, to confer upon him four small tanks, and the little 
dated 80th spots of nunjeh watered from them, free of rent, as a means of living. 
Sept. 1802. A sunnud will, therefore, be necessary for his enjoyment of these lands 


in perpetuity, and his name is inserted in the list of Poligars, for this 
purpose. 


CONCLUSION. 


70. In closing my Report upon this important subject, it can 
scarcely be necessary to urge, as the motive of any apparent prolixity, 
my anxiety to satisfy the Commission upon every doubtful point. 
Indeed I now only desist, in the belief, that nothing material for their 
information has been omitted. The subject is indeed of so much con¬ 
sequence, and so important has been the share allotted to me, in 
eradicating those accumulated evils which distracted the Poligar 
countries at the time I received charge of them, that the detail of id, 
might be swelled to any extent. I shall, however, conclude it for the 
present, by declaring, and I do so with that confidence which an event¬ 
ful superintendence of the Company's interests in those districts, for 
nearly four years, is calculated to inspire, that nothing appears to me 
to be now wanting to consolidate the foundations of internal order and 
peace, but the establishment of the settlement herein recommended, 
the abolition of the customs and the regulation of the police. By the 
euergy aud justice of Government, the rebellious have been subdued j 
the oppressed have been upheld and exbalted \ the obedient have been 
liberally rewarded ; and the extinction of a divided authority, has 
restored the fairest province of the Carnatic, from an acknowledged 
state of anarchy and confusion, to a state of subordination and prosperity. 
To this complete revolution of affairs, the Company owe the solid and 
permanent advantages of the settlement now recommended, of which 
the extent is shown distinctly in the accompanying statement; and I 
trust that his Lordship in Council may consider them so ample, as not 
to deny himself the happiness of abolishing the extraordinary contri¬ 
vances by which the customs are now collected, to the inconceivable 
U'U'f distress ol the people; and of appropriating the cawel receipts to a 
f ' vigorous system of police, upon which all the promised success of a 
permanent settlement in Tinnevelly must finally depend. 



I have the honour to be,., with great respect, 
Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient, humble servant, 

S. R. LGSHINGTON, 

Collector of Tinnevelly and the Mara wars. 



Tinnevelly, 30th Sept. 1802, 
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Keporb from Special Commission to blie Governor in Council; Fort 
^b. George; dated 5th April 1803. 

My LorD; 

1.—The extensive enquiries which have been instituted, 
and the information which has in consequence been submitted to the 
Honourable Court of Directors, and to your Lordship in Council, rela¬ 
tive to the Government and condition of the Poligar countries, rendei 
superfluous the intrusion on your Lordship’s time, of any elaborate 
discussion from us, with respect to the principles of the Poligai tenuiej 
or with regard to the most advisable mode of improving that part of 
the British possessions in the Peninsula. 

2. The inconvenience arising to the Government of the Carnatic, 
from the indefinite and oppressive exercise of the power of the Nabobs 
of Arcot over the Poligars, and from the occasional resistance opposed 
bv those feudatories to the authority of the State, during periods of 
public calamity, having rendered the interference of the British Go¬ 
vernment requisite to suppress so fruitful a source of violence and 
distraction ; it was provided by the treaty of 1792, concluded with the 
late Nabob Mahomed Ally, that the Poligars dependent on the Soubah- 
dai ry of Arcot, should be transferred to the exclusive authority of the 
British Government. 


3. The terms and conditions under which this arrangement was 
effected, proved to be incompatible with the objects of the policy on 
which it was founded. The Poligars retained, as it was natural for them 
to retain, a strong desire to continue the exercise of military and inde¬ 
pendent power. The substitution of a lenient and equal Governmeiit, for 
the irregular and arbitrary violence of the Mahomedan administration, 
offered a feeble inducement to the Poligars to abandon the habits of their 
feudal institution. The exact adherence to treaty, on the part of the 
British Government, left to the Poligars the possession of their principa¬ 
lities, on the conditional payment of a tribute utterly disproportionate to 
the extent of their resources. The means of a superabundant wealth, 
which, under the Government of the Nabobs of Arcot, had enabled the 
Poligars to appease the resentment of the Mahomedan power, and to 
expiate rebellion against the State, by satisfying the rapacity of local of¬ 
ficers, became, under the British administration, the source of personal 
aggrandizement and ambition to the Poligars. The limits of prudence, 
and the degrees of difference in the change of circumstances, were indis¬ 
tinctly perceived under such flattering encouragement of those inflam¬ 
matory passions ; and the Poligars of the south, exhibited a practical ex¬ 
ample of the insufficient restraint irnposedou theappetitesof men,by the 
claims of gratitude, or by the hope of contentment in the enjoyment of 
limited good. The Poligars rebelled against the authority of the Com¬ 
pany, as they had rebelled against that of the Nabob of Arcot; and the 
diminution of the appointed force of the provinces, became the signal of 
revolt, under the moderate demand of the ordinary peshcush, as well as 
under the capricious enforcement of a claim, regulated by power alone. 


4. The general history of the Poligars, as far as records go back, 
has been described to yonr Lordship in Council by the late Collector of 
Poligar peshcush, Mr. Lushington, in his letter of the 20th August 
1799, and in our Report of the 12th August 1802. These documents 
also include the traditional origin of the Poligar tenure, and of the 
rvoL. II,] 69 in 
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Batnve of the service wliicli they were bound to vender to the State. 
In their Report, of the 14th March 1797, the late Board of Revenue 
described, with great accuracy, the actual condition of the PoUgars in 
their relation to the British Government under the treaty of 1792 ; 
and ill a very extensive commentary on that Report, the late Right 
Honourable Governor, Lord Hobart, pointed out to the Honourable 
Court of Directors, the defects of the engagements contracted with the 
Nabob Mahotned Ally, with respect to the Government of the Poligai 
countries. In their dispatches of the 10th June 1795, and 5th June 
1799, the Court of Directors, have reviewed the principle of those 
engagements; and have prescribed the means of rendering the Poligai s 
useful subjects and obedient tributaries to the British Government. 
For the attainment of these objects, the Honourable Court have 
forinly insisted on the absolute suppression of the military powei o 
the Poligars; and on the substitution of a pecuniary tribute more 
pr(»portiouate, than the ordinary peshcush, to the resources ot the 
Poligar countries, and more adequate to the public demand, tor 
defraying the expenses of general protection and Government. 

5. The circumstances connected with the rebellion of the Poligar 
of Panjalamcourchy ; the general commotion excited in the southern 
provinces, subsequently to the defection of that chieftain ; the punish¬ 
ment of the rebellious chiefs, by the confiscation of their lands; the 
demolition of the Poligar forts; the discontinuance of their mihtay 
retinues; the consequent augmentation of the public revenue, and t e 
several proclamation? published by the authority of your Loi s ip in 
Council; are events which serve to mark the progressive approach to 
that improvement ot the administration of Poligar afiaiis, incu ca e 
by the Court of Directors, and enforced by the necessity of providing 
for the internal tranquillity, and for the efficient exercise of the aut o- 
rity of Government over that part of the British territories. We pro- 
ceed accordingly to submit to your Lordship in Council, the result of 
our correspondence with the late Collector of Poligai P®? 
Lnshington, on the subject of determining the amount of revenue to 
be permanently assessed on the southern zemindanes and roliams. 

6. The circumstances which led to the rebellion, and to the subse- 
quent deposition of the lUjah of Kamnad, have been the 8“b]®ct of 

ample discussion on the records of Governmen . , 

consequence concluded with his highness the late 
the administration of the affairs of Kamnad, by the 

paiiy’s officers, having been submitted to the Honourable Cou.t of 
Dire^ctors, the Honourable Court have expressed the 

subject. The sister of the deposed Rajah Mnngnl Eshwar Nancheyau, 
having been formally acknowledged, lu conformity to the terms of the 
above-mentioned agreement, to be the proper successor to the zein n- 
dary, the district of Ramuad has, with the permission and approbation 
of your Lordship in Council, been transferred to the authority of the 
EaLy, under conditional terms, for the permanent settlement of the 
and it now remains for us to submit to the 
your Lordship in Council, the grounds on which we propose to fix the 
future revenue of Ramnad, on a permanent zeramdary tenye. 

The document furnished by the Collector, shows the state o 
the revenue of Ramnad, during the seven years of the British admiuis- 
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tration. This period of time, includes two years of the mann^eraent of 
Mr. Jackson, and three years of the naanagement of Mr. Lnshingtoo. 
Your Lordship in Council will observe, that during the two first years, 
the revenue amounted to star pagodas 1,32,299 on the average; that dur¬ 
ing the third and fourth year, it sunk so low as star pagodas 79,704 
on the average; and that during the three last years, the revenue has 
rapidly iiicreased from star pagodas 65,127-31-33^, to star pagodas 
1.85,625-14; making the average revetiue of the three last years star 
pagodas 1,64,374-4-4—But the Collector justly observes, in our opini¬ 
on, that neither of these periods of time, taken separately, can be con¬ 
sidered to aliord a proper criterion for the determination of the perma¬ 
nent revenue. For it might be difficult to assign any adequate reason 
for the extraordinary depression of the revenue, during the third and 
fourth year of the British administration ; while the extraordinary suc¬ 
cess which has attended the able administration, during the three last 
years, might lead to dangerous errors,i f adopted as the basis of a fixed set¬ 
tlement.—Although, therefore, the revenue hasbeen punctually realiz¬ 
ed, during the last three y .ars ; and although the result of actual mea¬ 
surement in the last, which was the most productive year, has satisfied 
the Collector that the difference between the computed quantities, and 
measurement on which it produced, has left to the inhabitants a surrep¬ 
titious advantage, to the extent of pagodas 80,374-25-4; we yet concur 
in the prudence of his opinion with respect to the expediency of quali¬ 
fying the abundant produce of the last years, by including, in the 
calculation of a general average, a portion of the less productive seasons. 

8. The average gross collections from Kamnad, during the entire 
period of the British administration, amounts to star pagodas 1,31,104; 
from which the average gross disbursement (including the provision of 
the B-anny) being deducted, the average net revenue has been star 
pagodas 95,562.—But considering the extraordinary defalcation of the 
revenue during the third and fourth year, connected with the circum¬ 
stances now depending in the Supreme Court, we consider the proposi¬ 
tion of the Collector to be reasonable, for calculating the average revenue 
oil the produce during two years of Mr. Powney^s management, during 
one year of Mr. Jacksou^s management, and during the three years of 
Mr. Lushington^s management. The result of this calculation, gives a 
gross average revenue of star pagodas 1,42,101; and we think that the 
permanent assessment of Ramnad may, on these grounds, be fixed with 
great safety, according to the usual terms of zemiudary assessment, in 
the proportion of two-thirds of the gross revenue upon the average of 
the above-mentioned six years. This amou?jt, is something less than 
the average net revenue received from the province during the whole 
management of the Company's officers; and it exceeds the amount 
peshcush paid by the late zemindar, by the sum of star pagodas 33,875. 
We accordingly recommend that the revenue to be permanently assessed 
on the province of Ramnad be fixed at the sum of star pagodas 94,733. 

9. Notwithstanding this proposed augmentation of the peshcush 
formerly paid by the zemiudar, we are of opinion that the accounts now 
submitted to your Lordship in Council, furnish abundant proofs of the 
revenues of the province being adequate to the permanent assessment, 
as the period of time for which the average is calculated, has included 
frequeut transitions of authority, and has partaken, to a certain degree, 
of the effects of the late commotions in the southern provinces. It is 
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1205- 1,31,207 

1206- 1,33,391 

1207- - 94,882 

1208- not taken 
1209.1,52,316 

1210- 1,55,181 

1211- 1,86,626 


8,52,601 


Aver. 1,42,101 
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under tlie new constitution of the Govern- 
' Governmenfc zemindar will be entirely relieved from the expense of 

on Permanent military sibbendy; and as the allowance granted for the support of 
* Settlement of the Ranny^s household, is included in the account of the gross charges 
deducted previously to the calculation of the net revenue above stated, 
dated 5th we can have no doubt that the residue left at the disposal of’ the zeinin- 
April 1803. dar, will always be found consistent with those principles of moder¬ 
ation and security, on which it is the immediate policy of the British 
Government to provide for the punctual receipt of the territorial reve¬ 
nue, and for the comfort of those who pay it. 

10. The orders of your Lordship in Council, for the conditional 
iiistatement of the Runny in the possession of the zemindary, having 
been carried into effect, we have great pleasure in submitting to your 
Lordship in Council, the Report of the Acting Collector, Mr. Parish; 
and as provision has been made for all the material points of the arrange- 

‘ ment, by tiie written engagement of the Nautcheyar, it only remains 

for US to recommend that the sunnud of permanent property may be 
furnished to the Acting Collector, for the purpose of being substituted 
for the general cowle under which th"e zemindary has been transfer¬ 
red to the Rauny.' 

11. Your Lordship in Council will hove the satisfaction to observe, 

‘ ‘ that your instructions have been carried into effect with great prudence 

and care by Mr. Parish; and that the adjustment arranged by the 
Acting Collector, of the balance of the preceding year, as well as of the 
account current for the present year, is entirely conformable to our 
intentions and wishes in this respect. 

12. The permanent revenue having been settled, exclusively of 

' the salt revenue, and of the customs, it becomes requisite to provide for 

the separate administration of those branches of revenue; and we beg 
leave to recommend that the establishment of servants proposed by 
the Collector, amounting monthly to P. N. pagodas 440-26-76, may 
be confirmed by your Lordship in Council. 

13. The Collector has recommended that the allowances granted 
for the support of the deposed Poligar and his family, should be defray-, 
ed by the Company, as long as the,customs shall be collected by the 
British Government; but that when the collection of the internal 
duties shall have been abolished, the expense of supporting the de¬ 
posed Poligar, be transferred to the Ranny, in consideration of the 
general benefit which the zemindary may be expected to derive from 
the discontinuance of the customs. 

14. That the zemindary will receive the supposed advantage, 
we have great pleasure in believing to be true ; and we should have no 
hesitation in concurring in the recommendation of the Collector, if the 
question was determinable exclusively by pecuniary considerations; 
but it is of importance, in our jitdgment, to refrain from any mea¬ 
sure calculated to disturb tbe idea of permanency, which it is desir¬ 
able that the Ranny, and the people of Ramnad, should be encouraged 
to attach to the present arrangement. We therefore recommend that 
the charge of maintaining the deposed Poligar and his family, shall 
continue to be defrayed by the Honourable Company. 




15. The circumstances connected with the province of Sheva- 
gunga, having been recently brought under the consideration of your 
Lordship in Council, by the usurpation, rebellion and death of Chinna 
Murdoo; it is unnecessary for us to detain your Lordship in Council, 
further than to observe that Weja Taver, appointed by your Lord- 
ship^s Proclamation of the 6th July 1801, to be zemindar of Sheva- 
gunga, has been instated in the possession of his zemindary; and has 
supv>j;tuntended in his own right, the administration of its affairs, since 
the fij'appression of the late commotion. It is sufficiently obvious, tliat 
during the time when the province of Shevagunga remained under the 
control of the usurper Murdoo, it has not been practicable for the 
officers of Government to obtain that minute information of the revenues 
and resources, which in other instances, hasenabledus to submit to your 
Lordship in Council, conclusive grounds of calculation for the permanent 
settlement of the revenue. Since the establishment of the rightful 
zemindar Woya Taver, a sufficient period of time has not elapsed, to 
enable us to compare the accounts of the productive powers of the 
country, under the effects of different modes of management. 


16. Under this impression, the late Collector of Poligar peshcush 

■uj, r ^ A was induced to suggest to US, the expediency 

Mr. Lnshmgfcon, Apnl 1802 . o ^ ^ 

ox negotiating an arrangement with the pre- 

sent zemindar, for the purpose of transferring, during a limited time, 
the administration of the revenues of Shevagunga to the hands of the 
Corapany^s officers, with a view to the ascertainment of the value of the 
province, We have no doubt that the zemindar would have manifested 
his gratitude and his confidence, by a ready and even by a cheerful 
acquiescence in such a plan; but we deemed the object to be obtained, 
utterly disproportionate to the disadvantage which could not fail, in 
our judgment, to have been produced, by the agitation of the public 
mind, in the southern provinces, in consequence of the revocation of 
the zemindar^B authority, so formally established, and so recently pro¬ 
claimed in the province of Shevagunga. 

17. The historical points stated by the late Collector Mr. Lushing- 
ton, with respect to the separation of this district from Eamuad, are 
calculated to throw considerable light on the rel itive proportion of tlie 
value of those provinces. Additional means of comparison may be 
drawn from the rate of peshcush paid by those zemindaries respectively, 
at the time when the Poligar countries were transferred to the authority 
of the British Government; and if the grounds are accurate on which 
we have calculated the gross revenues of Eamnad, at star pagodas 
1,42,105, on the average produce of six years, much credit appears to be 
due to the correctness of the accounts furnished by the present zemin¬ 
dar of Shevagunga, for the Fusly year 1211, which state the gross 
revenue at star pagodas 1,25,626, exclusively of sayer and of the 
salt revenue. 
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18. Mr. Lushmgton '^having bestowed every leisure moment to 
the correction of all the general statements and information received 
at different times since he became Collector; and having maturely 
considered the statement of the actual resources and collections in 
Shevagunga during the last year,'* has recommended that the perma¬ 
nent assessment of Shevagunga should be fixed at the annual sum of 
star pagodas 75;000. 
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19. Although the state of the iuformation, which we are enabled 

to submit to your Lordship in Council, is neither so mature, nor so 
extensive as we undoubtedly consider to be desirable; yet comparing 
the inconvenience of further delay, with respect to this zemindary 
alone, at the time of arranging the permanent assessment of the other 
southern Poligars, we fear that the diffidence and intrigue to be appre¬ 
hended during the prosecution of further enquiry, are liable to be 
attended with more inconvenience to the interest of the zemindar and 
of the Company, than can be compensated by the probable result of 
further investigation. We concur therefore in the opinion of the late 
Collector, that to protract the settlement of this zemiudary, is unad- 
visable ; and we think that abundant reason exists, in the comparatiye 
and collateral information stated by Mr. Lushington, for believing that 
the proposed assessment, while it provides for an augmentation of the 
public revenue to the extent of 60 percent, on the former peshcnsb, is 
entirely compatible with the revenues of the zemindary. The amount 
considerably exceeds the proportion of two-thirds of the assessment 
proposed to be fixed for Ramnad : but the grounds of the disproportion, 
are satisfactorily explained in the Report of the Collector, and con¬ 
firmed by the relative proportion of the former peshcush; for your 
Lordship will observe, that the augmentation of the proposed assess¬ 
ment in Ramnad, is from star pagodas 60,857 to star pagodas 94,783, 
which is in the proportion of per cent, to the former peshcush ; 

and in Shevaguuga, the proposed augmentation is from star pagodas, 
60,000, to star pagodas 76,000, which is in the proportion of 50 per 
cent, to the former peshcush. 

20. On these grounds, we have the honour to recommend to your 
Lordship in Council, that the permanent assessment of Slievagunga 
may be fixed, and that a sunnud of permanent property may accord¬ 
ingly be prepared, for the purpose of fixing the zemindar, without 
further doubt or suspense, in the possession of his zemiudary. 

21. The foregoing assessment is, exclusive of the salt and of the 
Bayer, stated by the late Collector, at star pagodas 7,610 ; which being 
added to tbe permanent assessment, the future revenue from bins 
zemindary, will amount to star pagodas 82,610, being an augmenta- 
tion, in tbe proportion of more than 66 per cent, to the former peshcush. 

22. If it should please your Lordship in Council to adopt this 
recommendation for the permanent assessment of Shevagiinga, we shall 
instruct the Acting Collector to provide for the separate collection of the 
customs and salt revenue ; and to furnish a kisibundy, for the purpose 
qI being inserted in tbe sunnud of the zemindar. 

TINNEVELLY. 

23. The several Reports from Mr. Lushington, the late Collector 
of Poligar peshcush, submitted to your Lordship iu Council (as noted 
in the margin) described so particularly the whole course of that re¬ 
form, which has been happily effected among the Poligars of Tinne- 
velly, that it must be superfluous for us to revive the subject. 

24. Mr. Lushiugton’s Report of the 31 st January 1800, and that 
which we have now the honour of submitting *to your Lordship in 
Council, with the documents which accompanied them, contain, in our 
opinion, ample materials for determining the amount of the revenue to 
be permanently assessed on ihe.Pollams of Tiunevelly; and we have 
the satisfaction of mforming your Lordship in Council, that the use or 
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tliose materials has been considerably improved, and extended, by 
the personal explanations and augg*e8fcions of the Collectox’, since his 
arrival at the Presidency. 

25. The statements now furnished by the Collector, confirm with 
sufficient precision, after the experience of three years, the accounts 
submitted by him in the year 1800, on which the existing settlement 
of the Poligar revenue was founded, with the permission and approbation 
of your Lordship in Council. On this point, we have particular pleasure 
iu requesting the attention of your Lordship in Council to the senti- 
nients stated in the present Report of the Collector :—With reapect to 
the terms of that settlement, Mr. Lushiugton observes, ‘‘ that the 

acceptance of them by the Poligar®, though reluctant, was sincere, 
will have been demonstrated by my progressive Reports for nearly 
three years, and by the circumstance which I have the satisfaction 
of stating; that the increased jumma of the last two }ears, was 
completely collected iu the course of them.^^ 

Every principal Poligar, since the establishment of the increased 
assessment, has been faithful to his allegiance, and punctual iu his 
public payments : nor can it be justly concluded that their obedience 
has arisen solely from the terrors of military power, or their puuctu- 
ality, from any superabonudiug resources. The period which has 
elapsed since the commencement of this reform, has not been wanc- 
ing in temptations to turbulence; while the statements convey the 
best evidence procurable by any other process than that of actual 
** measurement, of the extent of their revenues.^^ 

26. Under these circumstances, we can entertain no doubt that 
the southern Poligars are in a condition to receive the permanent pos* 
session of their lands on zemindary tenure; and Mr. Lushington in¬ 
forms us, '^that the nature of the permanent settlement, and of the 

system of law and security, by which it is to be enjoyed by them- 
selves, and handed down to their posterity, has been repeatedly 
^ explained to the Poligars; and they now await with anxious solici- 
tilde, the confirmation of a blessing, which is to soften to them the 
remembrance of former sacrifices. 

27. It only remains therefore for your Lordship in Council to 
complete the reformation of the Poligar administration iu the province 
of 1 innevelly, by determining the amount of the permanent assessment; 
and in proposing that amount to your Lordship in Council, we deem 
it necessary to explain, that our judgment has been governed by the 
necessity of resuming from the Poligars, the means of supporting 
military establishments, and by the policy of combining, with that 
privatiou, the enjoyment of domestic comfort, and the maintenance 
of public respectability. 

28. Without pursuing, in this place, the detailed calculations 
arising from this principle, we request to refer your Lordship in Council 
generally to the materials furnished by Mr. Lushington, and, in a 
particular manner, to the statement which wo have prepared, for the 
purpose of exhibiting at one view, the operation of that principle in 
the permanent assessment of the Pollams of Tinnevelly. 

29. The statement shows the valuation of the several PoUams, at 
four different periods of time, with a general average drawn from the 
whole, which we considered to bo a just criterion of the present value 
of the respective Poilains; the amount of the fixed pesUcush, as it is 
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stated in the schedule of 1792, appears to have been utterly dispropor¬ 
tionate to the computed resources of the Poligars: the increase of pesh- 
oush, proposed at an early time by Mr. Powuey, compared with the 
amount actually collected by the late Collector aud with the amount 
of the permanent assessment recommended by Mr. Lushington, is eluci- 
dated by the centage produced, by those modes of calculation ; and 
the whole forma, in our opinion, a satisfactory foundation for determin¬ 
ing the amount which we now propose, with the sanction of your 
Lordship in Council to establish. 

30. The divisions of the general statement, exhibit the several 
Pollams in the different conditions in which they have been placed, 
during the course of the recent events in the southern provinces. Ihe 
eleven Pollams of Ettiapore, Shevagherry, Wootamally, Chokumputty, 
Pareyoor, Talavencottab, Cadumboor, Panvaly, Gollaputty, Zailmur- 
reh aud Allugapoory, have not been subjected to the immediate manage¬ 
ment of British officers j the former peshcush paid by those Poligars, 
being compared with their computed resources, appears to have been 
as low as ten per cent., and iu no instance to have exceeded thirty- 
three per cent. “The permanent assessment of those Pollams proposed 
bv us, is, with few exceptions, less than the peshcush settled, or the 
revenue collected by the Collectors iu the year 1800. That which we 
recommended for the large Pollams, varies, in its proportion to the 
computed resources, from 54 to 57 per cent; aud that which we recom¬ 
mend for the smaller Pollams (the expense of management being, 
relatively, less iu the large than iu the small Pollams), varies from 
41 to 49 per cent, of the computed resources. According to the mode 
of calculation adopted by us, the permanent assessment of the land 
revenue, in the eleven Pollams above enumerated, amounts to star 
pagodas 54,070: the salt revenue and sayer, is computed at star 
pagodas 3,388-37-29, making the future amount of gross resources 
from these Pollams, star pagodas 57,458-37-29; which sum exceeds 
the former peshcush, by star pagodas 32,1/9-7-29. 

31. The Poligars of Nadavacoorchy, Maniachy, Soorunday, Ohm- 
nelgoody, Mailmuudeh, Autiuigherry, Sundyoor, Woorcaud, biugum- 
piitty, Manarcottah and Avadyapoor, having professed to feel a convic¬ 
tion, that the resources of their Pollams were unequal to 

of the increased peshcush, proposed theeurrender ot their PoUanm mto 
the hands of the Collector, for the purpose of ascertaining the actual 
condition of these lands. They were accordingly subjected to the 
immediate management of the Company’s officers; and the information 
on which we are now enabled to propose the permanent assessment of 
those lands, may be considered to be the result of a fair experimen . 

32 On the result of this actual experiment, with respect to the 
seven first Pollams, it appears that the revenue estimated by the Collec¬ 
tor, in his Report of the Slat January 1800, exceeded the amount 
actually produced, by the sum of 529 Cully chuokrums ; but the local 
considerations applicable to those several Pollams (for which we request 
to refer your Lordship in Council to the Reports of the Collector,) have 
induced ua to concur in his opinion, that these Poligars will be able 
to discharge the proposed jumma, with ease to themselves, and with 

justice to proposed by us, exhibits the same points of 

information, with respect to the seven Pollams in question, wi re¬ 
gard to the eleven Pollams which had not been brought under the 
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imiriecliate management of the Company's officers. The average valua¬ 
tion of those Pollams, taken from the valuation of four different periods 
of time, amounts to star pagodas 14,234-9-20; the former peshcush 
amounted to star pagodas 5,260-18; and the centage of the peshcush 
to the average valuation, varied from 23 to 60. The information 
acquired under the immediate management of Mr. Lushington, has 
enabled him to propose a more equal rate of assessment; and the perma¬ 
nent revenue which we in consequence recommended to be fixed on 
those seven Pollams, bears the proportion of 60 per cent, to their gross 
resources respectively. The proposed permanent jumma amounts to 
star pagodas 7,210, to which the salt revenue and gayer, amounting to 
star pagodas 271-37-62, being added, the future revenue from the 
seven Pollams, will be star pagodas 7,481-37-62, which is an increase 
of the former peshcush, to the extent of star pagodas 2,221-19-62. 
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34. It appears from the accounts furnished by the Collector, that 
the gross revenue of the small Pollams of Woorcaud and Singum- 
putty, amounted, under his immediate administration, the former to 
star pagodas 6,675-22, and the latter, to star pagodas 3,549-4. The 
resources of those Poligars having been considerably diminished by 
the resumption of the cawelly, the Collector has recommended that the 
two villages, which they have possessed during a period of sixty years, 
subject to a certain rent, and an indefinite nuzzer, should be contii med 
to them, on the usual terms of zeraindary tenure. The peshcush of 
Woorcaud, amounted to star pagodas 169-12, which was in the pro¬ 
portion of 2 per cent, to the gross revenue. The permanent jumma, 
which we propose to assess on the Pollam of Woorcaud, amounted to 
star pagodas 3,783-33; and that, we propose to assess on the Pollam 
of Singumputty, amounts to pagodas 2,366; the former, being in the 
proportion of 65 per cent., and the latter, 66 per cent, to the gross 
revenues of these Pollams, and affording a permanent increase of 
revenue, comparatively with the former peshcush, to the extent of 
star pagodas 5,906. 


35. For the reasons stated in the Report of the Collector, we con¬ 
cur in bis opinion, and accordingly submit to your Lordship in Council, 
our recommendation, that the two villages of Pareyacollam, and 
Atnmanacollam which wore resumed with the cawelly lands in the year 
1800, but which appear to have long been in the possession of the 
family of the Poligars of Avadiapoor, may be restored to him. In 
this event, the assessment of his lands on the teerwa of Fusly 1209, 
according to tlie principle of zemindary assessment, would amount to 
star pagodas 1,270-19-22 ; but in consideration of the local circum¬ 
stances described by the Collector, with regard to this small Pollam, 
we recommend that the permanent assessment be fixed at star pagodas 
1,000, which sum bears the proportion of 47f per cent, to the gross 
revenue of the Pollam, and affords an augmentation, comparatively 
with the former peshcush, of star pagodas 320. 


36. The lands forcibly wrested from the Pollam of Collarputty, 
by the predecessor of the present Poligar of Manarcottah, having been 
restored to their former possessors, the gross revenue of Manarcottah, 
has been stated by the Collector, on the result of his immediate man¬ 
agement, at star pagodas 2,480-30-27, of which the peshcush formerly 
[VoL. II.] 70 
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payable by tbie Poligar, amounted to star pagodas 1/il 1-4-53. The 
mode of assessing the permanent revenue in this Pollam, proposed by 
the Collector, appears to us to be entirely reasonable, and we accord¬ 
ingly recommend that an allowance of 10 per cent, being made for the 
charges of management, the jumma be fixed in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the remaining gross revenue. Aocordiug to this plan, the 
permanent jumma will amount to star pagodas 1,488-18-16, wliich bears 
the proportion of 60 per cent, to the total gross revenue of the Pollarn ; 
and affords a small augmentation of resource, comparatively with the 
former peshcush, of star pagodas 77-13-43. 

37. Ifc is sufficiently known to your Lordship iu Council, that the 
Pollarn of Shaboor has afforded at different times, a subject of much in¬ 
teresting enquiry. An able and minute Report by Mr. Harris (the 
present Collector of Tanjore) is on record; and the experience since 
acquired by Mr. Lushington, in bis immediate management of that 
Pollarn, has enabled him to state his opinion of the resources, with con¬ 
fidence and accuracy. For the observations of that gentleman on the 
present state of the Pollarn, we request to refer your Lordship to the 
Report. 

38. According to Mr. LushingtoiPs present valuation, the gross 
revenue is stated at star pags. 5,971 ; the former peshcush amount¬ 
ed to star pags. 2,822-8; the peshcush received during Mr. Lushington s 
management, amounted to star pags. 3,333-14. We think the mode 
proposed by the Collector, for the future assessment of the land, to be 
entirely reasonable, by allowing ten per cent, of the gross revenue for 
the charge of management, and by fixing the assessment in the propor¬ 
tion of two-thirds of the remaining resources. According to this principle, 
the future permanent assessment of the Shatoor Pollarn, will amount to 
star pags. 8,388 ; and we recommend that rate, may be confirmed by 
your Lordship in Council. It is in the proportion of 56^ per cent, to 
the gross revenue, and affords a permanent increase of resource, com- 
pai’atively with the former peshcush, to the extent of star pags. 5b0-36. 

39. The insnrrection of Cawnia Naigue^ the distraction intro¬ 
duced in consequence, into his Pollarn of Sapatoor; bis subsequent 
apprehension and capital punishment, are matters fully recorded on the 
proceedings of the time, and are succinctly recited in the Report of the 
Collector, now submitted to your Lordship in Council. For the reasons 
stated in the Report, we entirely concur in the opinion of the Collector, 
that it is now advisable to establish this Pollarn, upon the terms of a 
zemindary tenure; and we recommend that Warra Cawhia Naigue, the 
second son and surviving heir of the late respected Poligar, be consti¬ 
tuted zemindar of Sapatoor.—This measure will, in the judgment of 
the Collector, be extremely acceptable to the people of the Pollarn, who 
are stated to have held the late rebel Poligar, in as great a degree of 
detestation, as they respected his father. 

40. Although this Pollarn suff’ered considerable injury during 
the rebellion of the late Poligar, the Collector considers it to be capable 
of extensive improvement, from the quantity of dry gram 
present uncultivated, and from the return of the inhabitants expelled 
by the violence of the late Poligar. The affairs of the Pollarn during 
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;tTie immediate maim^emeTit of the Collector, liave been liable to much 
perturbation ; aii,d an estiinafce of the produce taken during that period 
of time, may, we think, be justly considered to exclude the apprehension 
of an excessive valuation. We concur therefore in the opinion of the 
Collector, that the permanent assessment should be fixed, in the pro¬ 
portion of two-thirds of the gross revenue collected during the immedi¬ 
ate management of Mr. Liishington. The gross revenue being stated 
by the Collector at star pags. 3,875^ the permanent assessment, on the 
principle we have proposed, will in future amount to star pags. 2,684, 
which we accordingly recommend, may be confirmed by your Lordship 
in Council. This sum is less than the former peshcnsh by star pagodas 
62S; but as the cawelly and sayer (which will now remain in the 
hands of Government) formed a large portion of the revenue of the 
Sapatoor Poligar, the amount of the former peshcush was not deter¬ 
minable by the amount of the land revenue. 


Special Com¬ 
mission to 
Governraenfc, 
on Permanent 
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41. The amount of the sayer and salt revenue to be drawn 
from the six Pollamsof Woorcaud, Singumputty, Mauarcottah, A vadia- 
poor, Shatoor, and Sapatoor, amounts to star pagodas 441-19-1, which 
being added to the permanent jumma to be in future assessed on 
those Pollams, the total gross income will amount to star pagodas 
15,365-11-39, which is an increase, comparatively with the former 
peshcush, to the extent of star pagodas 8,474-13. 

42. In consequence of the entire resumption of the cawel, the 
resources of the Poligar of Collumcondun were so much curtailed, that 
it pleased your Lordship in Council to relinquish the small tribute 
formerly received from him, and to confer on him a small portion of 
nunjah land, as the means of supporting himself and his family. The 
former peshcush paid by him> amounted to star pagodas 203-8; and 
we recommend that a deed of permanent property may be granted to 
him, for the possession of his present lands, at a nominal peshcush. 

43. In coiiaequenceof the rebellion of thePoligars, the six Pollams 
of Paujalamcourcby, Golatore, Cadulgoody, Yallarumpuug, Colarputty, 
and Naglepore, were sequestered, in conformity to the orders of your 
Lordship in Council. It further pleased your Lordship in Council to 
direct that the Pollams of Paujalamcourchy, Colatore, and Cadulgoody, 
should be declared to be, for ever forfeited by the families of the late 
Poligars; and that the lands should be divided, for the purpose of 
conferring a distinguished reward, and a perpetual mark of public 
favour^ on the Poligars of Btiapore, Maniachy, and Mailmundeh, for 
their particularly good conduct, fidelity, and assistance, during the 
late rebellion. According to that intention, the lands of Panjalara- 
courchy, with the exception of two magauns, have been transferred 
to the Poligar of Etiapore, and incorpomted with his zemindary; 
the two southern magauns of Panjalamcourchy, have been transfer¬ 
red to the Poligar of Maniachy, and the lands of Colatore and Cadal- 
goody, have been incorporated in the zemindary of Mailmundeh. 

44. The Poligars in question, received these proofs of the appro¬ 
bation of Government, with the demonstrations of respect due to such 
a concession; but we apprehend, from the present Report of the 
Collector, that the terms on which it was at that time, proposed to 
establish the tenure of the transferred lauds, were more calculated to 
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impress on the tnincls of the Poligars, the expediency of the arrange¬ 
ment, with respect to the management of these Pollams, than to excite 
those sentiments of gratitude, which ought to be produced by a dis¬ 
tinguished mark of public approbation. 

45. We consider tliis result, to be totally repugnant io the views 
and sentiments of your Lordship in Council, with respect to the dis¬ 
tribution of the forfeited lands; and are of opinion that it will be 
highly conducive to the satisfaction of the public mind, in the southei-n 
provinces, and to the confidence of the Poligars, in the principles of the 
permanent settlement, that a portion of the peonniary advantage to be 
derived from the confiscation of the rebellions Pollams, should be con¬ 
verted into a substantial and honourable reward of allegiance. 


46. The convulsions in the rebellions Pollams, have prevented 
the Collector from completing the information respecting the value of 
tliose lands, in the satisfactory mode observed in the other Pollams. 
The valuation of Panjalamcourchy, is stated by Mr. Lushington, for the 
vear 1802, at star pagodas 23,472, of which the former peshcush amount¬ 
ed to star pagodas 6,208. The increased peshcush recommended by 
Mr. Powney,'aTnounted to star pagodas 14,111; and that which is now 
recommended by Mr. Lushington, in the actual state of the lands of 
Panialamcourchy, amounts to star pagodas 12,185, and bears the pro¬ 
portion of 51 per cent, to the valuation of the gross revenue. 

47. The valuation of Colatore, is stated by the Collector for the 
year 1802, at star pagodas 1,961, of which the former peshcush amount¬ 
ed to star pagodas 564. The increased peshcush recommended by 
Mr. Lushington, in the actual circumstances of the lands of Colatore, 
amounts to star pagodas 1,046, which bears the proportion of 53 per 
cent, to the valuation of the gross revenues, 

4'8. The valuation of Cadulgoody, for the year 1802, is stated 
at star pagodas 4,259, by the Collector; the increased peshcush recom¬ 
mended by Mr. Powney, amounted to star pagodas 2,257; and the 
assessment recommended by Mr. Lushington, on the actual condition 
of that Pollam, amounts to star pagodas 2,271, which bears the pro¬ 
portion of 53 per cent, to the gross valuation. 

49. The permanent jumma proposed by Mr. Lushington, for the 
Pollams of Panjnlamcourchy, Colatore, and Cadulgoody will, in his 
indgment secure the objects intended by the distribution of those 
laiufs: but your Lordship in Council will observe, that Mr. Lushing¬ 
ton has seen “the havoc occasioned by the sword, and by the devas- 
“ tation of contending bodies in arms throughout those villages; and 
“ be knows, also, that many of the inhabitants who settled themselves 
“ to their satisfaction in the Circar lands at that pei-iod, are never 
“ likely to return to their original villages.” 

50. If the object of your Lordship in Council, in distributing the 
lands of the forfeited Pollams, appearedTo be limited to the assessment 
of a reasonable jumma, we should concur in the moderate sum recom¬ 
mended by the Collector; but, under the peculiar considerations which 
attach to the case, we are of opinion, that it is extremely advisable to 
reduce the assessment to be imposed on the forfeited lands, and to 
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tjoramence the system of permanent revenue in the southern countries, 
by transmitting to the Poligars and to their descendants, a memorable 
example of public justice, in the punishment of rebellion, contrasted 
with that of gratuitous generosity, in the reward of fidelity. 


51. On these grounds, we recommend that the permanent assess¬ 
ment on the distributed lands of Panjalarncourchy, Colatoor and Cadul- 
goody, be fixed in the proportion of 30 per cent, to the gross valuation 
of 1802 ; and that the assessment of Panjalarncourchy be accordingly 
settled at star pagodas 7,042 ; that of Colatoor, at star pagodas 589; 
and that of Cadulgoody, at star pagodas 1,277. 
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52. For the reasons stated in the Keport of the Collector, we 
recommend, that on the final distribution of the sequestered lands 
of Panjalarncourchy, the village of Poodiumpatoor be incorporated in 
the zemindary of Etiapore, and the village of Carcoochy, in the 
zemindary of Maniachy. 


53. If it should please your Lordship in Council to acquiesce in 
this recommendation, we submit to your judgment, the expediency of 
announcing to the Poligars of Etiapore, Maniachy, and Mailmundeli, 
the resolution of your Lordship in Council, to reward their attachment 
to the British Government, in a manner more formal and impressive, 
than by the ordinary channel of communication through the Collector. 


54. The salt revenue and sayer derivable from the lands of 
Panjalarncourchy, Colatoor and Cadulgoody, amount to star pagodas 
716-14-G9, which being added to the proposed permanent assessment 
of the revenue, the total resources from these lands, will amount to 
star pagodas 9,624-14-69, which is an increase, comparatively with 
the former peshcush, of 


55. In the three sequestered Pollams of Naglepoor, Yellarum- 
punny, and Colarputty, the produce of the lands appears to have been 
correctly ascertained, during the three years of the Collector's im¬ 
mediate management; and we concur in the rate of assessment which 
Mr. Lushington has proposed to fix on those lands, as the permanent 
revenue, by deducting 25 per cent, from the gross valuation. 

56. According to the detailed accounts furnished by the Collector 
the gross valuation of Yellarumpuuuy, is stated at star pagodas 7,194, 
of which the former peshcush amounted to star pagodas 3,386, the per¬ 
manent assessment which we propose to fix on the lands, amount to 
star pagodas 5,396; which is an augmentation of resource, to the ex¬ 
tent of star pagodas 2,010, comparatively with the former peshcush. 

57. The valuation of Colarputty, states the gross revenue at star 
pagodas 6,313, of which the former peshcush amounted to star pago¬ 
das 4,735, which is an augmentation of public resource, to the extent of 
star pagodas 1,578, comparatively with the former peshcush. 

59. We recommend to your Lordship in Council, that the assess¬ 
ment of revenue on the lands of Yellarumpunny, Colarputty, and 
Naglepoor, be permanently fixed, at the rates above mentioned ; and 
that the Collector be instructed to advertise the lands for sale by 
public auction. 
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60. The amount of sayer and of salfc revenue, in the Pollams of 
Yellarumpuuny, Golarputty, and Naglepoor, is star pagodas 1,152, 
which being added to the land revenue, the total iuoieaae from those 
lands, will be star pagodas 5,373. 

61. Mr. Lushington^s general acquaintance with the state of the 
revenues under this Presideucy, and his successful experience in the 
practical administration of them, during the last four years, in the 
province of Tinnevelly, entitle his opinions to the greatest degree of 
respect; and as we have had the moat satisfactory proofs of the zeal 
with which he has devoted his labour and talents to the public service, 
we deem it to be our duty to iuform your Lordship in Council, that the 
information submitted to us by that gentleman, has been satisfactorily 
digested; and that in the opinions which be has suggested for our 
consideration, he has manifested an intimate knowledge of the princi¬ 
ples and operation of the system of permanent revenue. 



62. Upon a review of the whole arrangement submitted to your 
Lordship in Council, we have the houour to observe, that the vigorous 
measures adopted for the subjugation of the Poligars of Tinnevelly, 
Shevagunga, -and Ramnad, appear to have been effectual; and that the 
firmness and perseverance with which those measures have been 
pursued, have actually produced that change in the state of the pro¬ 
vinces, which was indispensably requisite to convert the ferocious and 
turbulent charaotev of the Poligar tenure, into the peaceful and bene¬ 
ficial condition of zemindar. Under the former description, these 
valuable lands contributed the sum of pagodas 1,68,304, to the pur- 
poses of general Government, whilst the maintenance of their armed 
retainers, instead of contributing to the preservation of internal tran¬ 
quillity, demanded a constant and vigilant attention to the means of 
.lUgmenting the regular force stationed in the southern provinces. 
Under the proposed plan of settling the Pollams, the permanent assess¬ 
ment of the lands, which we have proposed, combined with the resump¬ 
tion of the cawelly, which has been already carried into effect, will be 
attended with an augmentation of the public resources, to the extent 
of star pagodas 1,76,378 per annum ; while the necessary operation 
of the change, by directing the attention of the zemindMi-s to the im¬ 
provement of agriculture and the arts of peace, niust daily tend to 
diminish the former jealousy of their military condition, and to dis¬ 
charge the Government from the expense of those armaments, which 
have been repeatedly attended with heavy disbursements of the public 
treasury, and with severe loss of its soldiers and subjects. Impressed 
with these sentiments, it is with peculiar aatisfaction timt vve direct 
the attention of your Lordship in Council to the concluding declaration, 
which the superintendence of the Hontliern provinces, during the 
eventful period of the last four years, lias enabled the Collector to 
pronounce with confideuce, That nothing appears to be wanting 
to consolidate the foundations of internal order and peace, but the 
establishment of tlie settlement recommended, the abolition of the 
“ customs, aud the regulation of the Police.^^ 

By the energy and justice of Government (the Collector proceeds 
** to observe), the rebellious, have been subdued ; the oppressed, have 
been upheld aud exalted; the obedient have been liberally rewarded ; 
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‘ and the extinction of a divided authority, has restored the fairest 
province of the Carnatic, from an acknowledged state of anarchy 
and confusion, to a state of subordination and prosperity/^ 

63. The immediate cause of this beneficial change, is the per¬ 
manent settlement of the revenue, on which we trust your Lordship 
will signify your determination, at an early period of time; the 
abolition of the customs, we have no doubt, will be highly advant¬ 
ageous to the interests of the southern countries; but until the advant¬ 
ages of the intended change shall have been attained, and until 
sufficient security shall have been established against the exaction of 
the inland duties in another form, it will be premature, in our judg¬ 
ment, to relinquish so considerable a portion of the public income: 
And with regard to the establishment of an efficient Police, we consider 
it to be dependent on the institution of the ziilah Courts; an institution 
which the southern Pollams and zemindaries will, in our judgment, 
indispensably require, as soon as your Lordship in Council may have 
fixed the future revenue of those lands on a permanent foundation. 


We have the honour to be, with great respect. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 


Fort St. George, \ 
6th April 1803. J 


W. PETEIB. 
J. WEBBB. 
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STATEMENT ENCLOSED IN EBPORT OF 


THE ZEMINDAKY j 
OP RAMNAD. I 

THE ZEMINDARyJ 
OF SHBVAGUNGA.i 


UNASSVMKD POL 
LAMS OF TINNE- 
VELLY. 


11 


NAMES 
of tlie 

POLLAMS 


BTTIAPOOR . . 
8HEVAGERRY 

WOOTAMALLY 

OHOOUMPIJTTY 

PAREYOOR 

TALAVENOOTTAH 

OADUMBOOR .. 

PAUVALY 

GOLLAPUTTY.. 

YAILMHRRAH 

ALLAGAPOORY 


ASSUMED POLLAMS, 
but NOT SEQUES. 
TEBED: 

12 NADAVACOOROHY .. 

13 MANX ACHY .. 

14 SOORUNDY 

16 CHINNTTLGOODY 

16 MAILMTJNDY .. 

17 AUTENGERRY 

18 SUNDEYOOR .. 
10WOORCA0D .. 
20 SINGUMPHTTY 

21 MANNAROOTTAH .. 
AUVADY POORUM .. 


23 SHATTOOR .. 

24 SAPATOOR 

26 OOLLUNCONDEN 


26 P 

27 COL. 

28 CAD 


SEQUESTERED POL 
LAMS forfeited, and 
given away: 
ANJLUMCOURCHY. 
•LATOOR 
•ULGOODY 


TO BE SOLD 

YBLLARTJMPUNNY. 

COLLARPUTTY 

NAGLEPOORUM 


NAM ES 
of tho 

POLI G ARS, 


- 

III 


Mangle. j 

Iseverey Nautcbyar J 
Mootoo Viiia Rn*'' 
gomvda. i 

Qawoory wulla-1 
Worria Taver, J 


Ettapah Naick 
Yaragona Hamah 
Yaniou 


Tombichy Naick 
Indra Talaven 


Gyjahippa Naick . 
Yerra Chinnama 
Naick 


Cootalla Taven 
Chockah Talaven 
Shaulava Taven 
Dodappah Naick 
Koniah Naick 
Pedoanah Naick 
Goluppah Naick 
Shatoo Royen 
Nellocooty Taven 
Chinnama Naick 
Pooly Taven., 


Teroovana Taven . 
Yora Camai Naick. 
Yainda Taven 


Total of 
the Pollams, 
os estimated 
by 

Mr. Landon» 



S. Pags. F, C. 

2,162 


1,987 


4,089 


110 

24,147 35 0 

108 

28,888 32 0 

64 

15,042 18 0 

‘ 65 

15,017 28 0 

24 

7,777 28 0 

5 

1,823 12 0 

14 

2,755 24 0 

14 

1,944 16 0 

9 

2,807 18 0 

20 

2,383 32 0 

1 7 

615 12 0 

425 

1,03,210 3 0 

11 

1,442 0 0 

9 

2,651 18 0 

7 

1,388 S3 0 

6 

1,924 6 0 

9 

2,725 0 0 

6 

2,400 10 Q 

14 

1 

3,333 12 0 

1 


18 

■'3,986 ' 20 0 

3 

3,099 10 0 

85 

22,94-4 24 0 

3 

8,706 8 0 

47 

13,888 32 0 

4 

388 32 0 

54 

22,983 30 0 

104 

23,380 0 0 

10 

1,380 30 0 

19 

6,177 28 0 

133 

80,947 16 0 


9,879 32 40 
9,397 12 0 

46 

7,807 26 0 

17U 

27,084 28 40 

4.9571 

2,07,170 17 40 


! Value of 

Value of , the Pollams, 
the Pollams, as estimated 
as estimated ! by 

by 'Mr. Lushing* 
Mr. Powney. j ton, on the 


Value of 
the Pollams, 
as estimated 
by 

Mr. Lushing- 
ton, on the 
.31st Jan. 1800 31st Sept. 1802 

i 


S. Pags. F. C. 


24,054 6 0 

33,481 12 
15,042 18 
13,450 11 0 
7,809 12 ^ 
1,823 10 
2,700 4 

1,944 16 
2,751 17 

2,388 32 
615 12 


1,06,000 35 0 


2,038 8 

2,484 30 
1,568 32 
1,896 14 
2,725 0 

2.3-44 26 
3,333 12 


3,915 


0 

24 0 


24,221 20 0 

8,656 24 
13,888 32 0 
655 20 0 

23,100 34 0 


21,295 12 0 

- - Q 

.6 28 0 




28,801 28 0 

9,879 32 12 
0,008 16 0 
7,404 28 0 

26,292“ 34I2 


2,08,477 25 12 


S. Pags. F. 0. 


24,053 32 0 

36,666 24 
15,042 18 
13,888 32 
7,222 8 
1,666 24 0 
2,222 8 ‘ 
1,944 16 
2,222 8 

1,944 16 0 


1,07,263 2 0 


1,666 

2.500 
1,.388 
1,388 

1.500 
1,944 
2,222 


3,333 14 0 
3,065 23 27 


18,999 8 27 

5,140 38 15 
3,875 41 64 
277 28 0 


9,303 23 79 


S. Pags.F.C. 
1,42,100 0 0 


1,25,61 


0 0 


2,67,726 0 0 


24,166 0 0 


27,777 

15,000 

13,833 

6,666 

1,777 

2,666 

1,944 

1,944 


2,222 0 0 

666 0 0 


1,515 

1,515 

405 

2,360 

907 

1,670 

2,125 

5,675 

3,540 

2,480 

2,117 


6,971 

3,857 


9,828 0 0 




0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


29,697 0 0 

7,193 0 0 
6,313 0 0 
7,954 0 0 


Average 
of Columns 
4, 5, 6, and 7. 


S. Pags. F. C, 


24,105 24 20 

31,708 24^0 
15,031 31 40 
13.922 19 ;0 
7,369 0 OL 

1,772 27 40 
2,586 6 0 

1,944 16 0 
2,431 14 

2,236 4 0 

571 20 0 


0 0 

1,03,675 7 0 

0 0 

1,665 18 40 

0 0 

2,287 33 0 

0 0 

1,185 13 40 

0 0 

1,892 13 0 

0 0 

1,904 10 40 

0 0 

2,089 30 20 

0 0 

2,753 18 40 

0 0 

5,675 22 0 

0 0 

3,549 4 0 

0 0 

3,432 22 67 

0 0 

3,046 39 68 

0 0 

29,542 15 76 

0 0 

7,120 38 40 

0 0 

8,882 5 36 


407 12 53 


16,410 14 


22,716*36 10 

1,680 9:25! 

5,517 40 53 
29,815 1 78 

S,984 24 0 
8,230 34 0 
7,722 9 


21,460 0 0 24,946 25 26 


34 26^ 4,51,190 0 0|2,04,389 22 60 
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Difference between 
Colnnms 6 and 7. 


Column 6 
more. 


Column 6 
lees 


Amount of 
Poshcusli 
prior to the 
Cnange of the 
Condition of 
the Poligare, 
or prior to 
Fu8lyl209. 


lis 


12 . 


Increase of 
Peshoush 
recommend- 
ed by 
Mr. Powney, 
but 

not settled. 


14. 

15. 


<Mod 

Peshoush 

ii 

settled by 


Mr. Lushing- 

I a 

ton, for 

o § 

Fusly 1209. 

^6 


S.Piags F.C. 

S. PagaF.C. 

8 . Page. F. C. 
60,857 30 Oj 


a Pags.F.C. 


S. Pa«s. F. 0. 
95^!^ 36 61 

« « 


50,000 0 C] 

» .. 



75,000 0 0 

. 


1,10,857 0 0 




1,70,562 0 0 

112 10 0 


6,208 32 0 

25 12 

9,313 12 0 

38 10 

13,«« 37 27 

mrm 

8,889 24 0 

6,208 32 0 

19 9 

16,983 12 0 

54 0 

16,668 28 0 


42 18 0 

4,515 20 0 

30 0 

6,773 12 0 

45 1 

7,777 32 53 


556 32 0 

3,668 32 0 

26 5 

7,337 28 0 

52 11 

7,777 32 53 

. . 

556 0 0 

1,861 14 0 

25 2 

3,702 28 0 

50 3 

3,888 37 27 

no 18 0 


338 24 0 

19 0 

677 18 0 

38 3 

555 23 27 

413 34 0 


564 16 0 

21 13 

846 24 0 

32 11 

833 14 0 


0*16 ‘O 

649 4 (1 

33 6 

1,135 84 0 

56 6 

649 4 53 

^ .. 

278 8 0 

640 6 0 

26 11 

973 28 0 

40 0 

1,111 4 53 

277 0 C 

. 

564 16 0 

26 8 

846 24 0 

37 13 

1,000 0 0 

277 10 e 

. 

60 14 0 

10 8 

225 28 0 

39 0 

111 4 53 

1,221 14 C 

10,322 22 0 

35,279 30 C 

.. .. 

48,JJ6 32 0 


54,263 3 26 


151 24 0 

874 32 0 

> 52 8 

874 32 0 

52 8 

874 37 27 


985 0 0 

564 16 0 

1 24 10 

846 24 0 

36 15 

564 18 54 


983 32 0 

282 8 0 

» 23 13 

564 6 0 

47 9 

282 9 27 

971 10 0 


942 18 0 

1 40 12 

942 18 0 

49 12 

1,111 4 53 


593 0 0 

564 16 0 

28 11 

1,128 82 0 

57 7 

564 18 54 


274 1 0 

959 20 0 

45 14 

959 20 0 

45 14 

959 23 26 


97 8 0 

1,072 16 0 

38 15 

1,608 24 0 

58 6 

1,388 37 25 



169 12 0 

2 15 

254 0 0 

4 7 

169 14 0 



174 16 0 

4 3 

261 24 0 

7 5 

174 18 54 


853 14 0 

1,411 4 0 

41 1 

1,411 4 0 

41 1 

1,411 4 53 


938 23 27 

680 6 0 

22 5 

1,860 12 0 

44 10 

680 7 0 

971 10 0 

4,876 18 0 

7,694 38 0 

.. ., 

10,211 28 0 


8,180 25 53 

321 3 65 


2,822 8 0 

39 10 

2,822 8 0 

39 10 

3,333 14 0 

. 

18 41 64 

3,217 12 0; 

36 3 

4,826 4 0 

54 5 

3,217 14 0 



203 8 0 

49 14 

203 8 0 

49 14 

203 8 0 

821 3 65 

18 41 64 

6,242 28 0 


7,851 20 0 


6,753 86 0 . 



6,208 32 0 

27 5 

14,111 4 0 

62 5 

6,208 37 26 



,564 16 0 

85 11 

564 16 0 

35 U 

564 18 54 



733 28 0 

13 4 

2,257 28 0. 

40 14 

733 32 54 



7,506 34 0 


16,933 6 0 


7,507 4 54 . 



3,386 24 0 

37 11 

3,386 24 a 37 11 

3,386 28 0 



8,668 32 0 

44 8 

5,503 12 0' 

66 2 

3,668 37 27 . 



3,668 32 0 

47 8 

5,503 12 0 

71 11 

3,668 37 26 



10,724 4 0 


14,393 6 0 .. .. 

10,724 18 53 

3,013 27 65 

15,217 40 llj] 

1,68,305 38 oj. 


08,156 8 oL .. 

2,57,991 41 7 ., 


[Vot. II.] 
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THE TINNEVELLY POLLAMS. 


[Main 



Enclosed in Report of Special COMMISSION ; dated 6tli April 1803—eoncl^dg(^ 


(Repeated/row thJ^ preceding Page.) 


NAMES 
of the 

POLIGARS. 


THE ZEMINDARyJ T Mungle. T 

OF RA.MNAD. 1 itseverey Nautohyar^ 

f ootoo Viaia Ra-"^ 

fwoo?r 

Worria Taver. J 


Total Gross 
Revenut^'*'® 
be in f atnre 

deir'edfrom 

^ Southern 
PoUams. 


the —... 

OF BHEVAQUNGA. 


UNASSUMED POL¬ 
LAMS OP TlNNh- 
VELLY. 

I ETTI APOOR .. 

2 SHEYAGERRY 

WOOTAMALLY 

^OHOCUMPUTTY 

sIparbyoor •• • 

6 TALAVENOOTTAH . 

7 OADUMBOOR .. 

8 PAUVALY 
GOLLAPGTTY .. 

lOYAILMURRAH 

II ALLAGAPOORY 
AaprMED 

NOT SEQUES¬ 
TERED: 

12 NADAYACOOROHY . 
18MANIA0HY 
14SOORTJNDY .. 
150HINNXJLGOODY 
leMAlLMUNDY .. 

17 AUTENGERRY 

18 8UNDEYOOR 

19 WOORCAUD .. 

20 8INGEMPUTTY 
21MANNAROOTTAH .. 
22 AUVAEY POORXJM .. 


Sttapah Naick 

''arngona Raman 
Yanien 

durdapah Taven . 

rellengnpooly Tayen 
Jombichy Naick 
SndraYoJlaven 
iraddeija Taiw^ 
‘Auvaluppa Naick .. 
i-Gyialuppa Naick .. 
sYerra Chinuaina 
Naick . • • • 

f Retta CoiTy Y annien 


Cootalla Taven 
Cliockali Talaven 
Shaulava Taven 
[ Dodappah Naick 
Konlah Naick 
iPeddanah Naick 
: Goluppah Naick 
, Shattoo Royen 
' Nellacooty Taven 
Chinnama Naick 
Pooly Taven.. 


SHATTOO R .. 
a^SAPATOOR .. 
25 0OLLIJNCONDEN 


i Teroovana Taven . 

. I'jVera Camai Naick.. 
. ffYalnda Taven 


SEQUESTERED POlI 
LAMS f(yrf«Ued andj 
given au-ag: ’ i 


^panjalemooxtrohy^ 
tCOLLATOOR .. ^ 

d'OADELGOODY 


TO BE SOLD 

YELliARUMPUNNY • 
30OOLLAl^UTTY 

31NAGLEPOORUM 



26. 

2 C. 


! 

Decrease 

Increase on 

^ in the 

the Peshonsh,! 

Peshensh, 

payable 

payable, prior 

to Fusly 1309, 

prior to 

or Col. 10. 

Fusly 

1209. 

. 8. Pags. F. C. 

0.Png8.F.| 

► 41,875 12 0 

- I 

1 32,610 0 0 

~ 

> 74,485 12 0 

— 

) 7,624 24 0 

- 

' 10,346 33 27 


^ 3,817 3 27 

- 1 

' 4,186 33 27 

- 1 

' 2,204 9 27 

— 

^ 516 41 27 


' 591 7 27 


' 206 19 27 


' 46 17 27 


) 596 30 53 

— 

) 139 28 0 

— 

) 30,636 37 29 

A 

[) 0 10 0 

— 

3 368 9 63 

— 

0 . 

82 8 0 

7 870 6 17 

— 

9 109 24 9 

— 

0 65 7 10 

— 

3 83 30 53 

— 

0 3,580 80 0 

— 

0 2,125 26 0 

_ 

5 113 3 15 


7 600 41 7 

— 

4 7,376 20 4 

82 8 9 1 

S2 774 7 22 


17. 

254 17 4311 

0 . 

196 8 OW 

® 774 7 22 

! 452 25 43K 

18 1,354 18 4f 

i — 1 

>4 104 9 5^ 

1 — !| 

17 659 7 4; 

-^1 


4,957 1 2,68,101 0 0 
n account of Desha Cawel resumed 


Office 4 ^ 


I the Special Commission, 1 
5th April 1803. J 


Grand Total .. 
E. E. Per (Signed) 


2,89,682 15 28 1,21,911 40 7ll 534 33 ^ 
55,000 0 o| 

..l3,44, 682 15 28' 

J. HODGSON, 

Secretary to the Commission. 
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Appendix^ No. 28. 

Extract from Eeports respecting Talliary Police. 


Extract from Report of Collector of Southern Poligar Peshcusli; 
dated Ist May 1800. 


pecfcing Talli¬ 
ary Police. 


Southern 

Pollama. 


In the instructions which I gave to my tehsildars in January last, Extracts from 
for the assumption of the desha cawel privileges, I purposely made no 
allusion to the tallum cawel, having had no opportunity to gain inform¬ 
ation on which to found any system for its regulation or collection. 

The relative duties of these two services, the past and present situation 
of the persons performing them, would, I knew, be ascertained, at a 
very early period, from the representations on the spot; and as, upon 
the system to be adopted, greatly depended the future tranquillity of 
the province, there could not be a stronger motive for proceeding with 
great cautiojc?^ and with a thorough knowledge of the real situation of the 
several parties be affected by it;—but as the disorders of the country 
will daily increase, until some measures be taken for their suppression, 

I cannot longer delay submitting, for your consideration, the draft of 
an advertisement, whibh I propose to publish, as the foundation of an 
efBcient system of watching service throughout the country. 

The power of the Poligars has been so completely humbled, that 
the tallum cawel carrahs have no longer any dread of them; and from 
their interference, I have no apprehension of any serious obstruction 
to the well ordering of the watching services; but there are other cir¬ 
cumstances, which, if suffered to take their course, would place the pro¬ 
vince in a greater state of confusion and insecurity of property and life, 
thail it was in the plenitude of the Poligar power. I refer to the in¬ 
juries which the cawel carrahs, no longer protected by, or conneci'«>^ 
with, the Poligars, receive from the Circar servants, by the withholding 
of their russooms, and being made responsible for losses and thefts 
which have never happen. 

Under the pressure of such injuries, it is obvious that mf^i who have 
arms in their hands; who are well acquainted with all the lurking places 
in the country; whose line of duty favours nightly exci-»’sions, and to 
whom the hereditary office of prot^^ctor, as well as then* long connec¬ 
tion with the Poligar, has naturally given a spirit of enterprize and ; ^ 
independence, will plunder and rob, rather than starve. " 

No vigilance, on the part of the Company's servants, exercising 
the duties of desha cawel, can prevent, nor would the whole military 
force in the province avail, against such secret and extensive depreda¬ 
tion. To disarm them, would not be effectual; for a large bamboo 
with a piece of iron stuck on the top of it, is all sufficient for the pur¬ 
poses of robbery and plunder. 

It would be certainly regular, that whatever measures were adopt-» 
ed to restore the tallum cawel carrahs to their ancient fees and privi-^ 
leges, could be taken in concert with his highnesses manager; but the 
excessive weakness and corruption of the Nabob’s administration, com¬ 
pels me to abandon the hope of co-operation. Where the cawel carrah 
is weak, his just dues (like the just dues of all others in the country, 
who have not the power of resistance) are taken for the benefit of the 
Circar servants; and where he ia strong enough to collect a few vaga¬ 
bonds to plunder the inhabitants, the mouigars render his russoom, 
and participate in the fruits of his depredation. 





■ ■■ ■ ■ 







Extracts from These and other such acts of tyranny and injustice, have so con- 
proper right and duty of every man, that they are scarcely 
^ary°Police/ *^^7 longer kuowu even to himself. It is from that reflection, that I 

- have made this advertisement more detailed than may at first appear 

Southern necessary ; but my object has been, to make the people at large under- 
0 ams. gtau^ what duties they have a title to expect from the cawelgar, to soften 
the animosities subsisting between the inhabitants and the cawelgars, 
by showing that the past neglect and perversion of those duties, is not 
attributable entirely to the cawelgars; and to point out to them (for 
they require every such comfort) the benefits they may expect from 
the future faithful performance of the watching service. 

To effect this object, by restoring the tallum cawel carrah to th<a 
intention of its institution, aud the enjoyment of the fees and privileges ^ 
justly due to that service, to the executors of the duty ; it appears to 
me indispensable, that the tallum cawel carrahs should in future receive 
their russooms immediately from my servants, employed in the collec¬ 
tion and service of the desha cawel, and be held accountable exclusively 
to the Company, for their conduct. If this arraicigement receives your 
sanction, I anticipate the greatest benefits to the country from its 
adoption; and, on the other hand, no convioti'On is stronger on my 
mind, than that, so long as the cawel carrahs are liable to receive in¬ 
juries (such as stated in this letter and its enclosures) from the Circar 
servants, no peace can be expected in the province. 

The silence which I have hitherto observed u pon the affairs of the 
forfeited Pollams, will not, I trust, expose me to any suspicion of in- 
attention to this important part of my chai-ge. Indeed I hope the diaries 
I have lately had the honour to submit, of my proceedings in those cpun- 
will show" that I have spared no pains to inspire the inhabitants 
witn a confidence in the justice of Government, to break the irregular 
habits of former sharogars and Peons, &o., to render their labours, like 
those of the people, in general profitable to the Company. 


Extract from Report of Mr. John Hodgson, on Tinnevelly; dated 
24th September 1807. 

Tinnevelly. The Security of the pcraons o£ travellers and trades, which has 

followed from the assumption of the cawelly from the Poligars, from 
the punishment of the rebellious, and transfer of the country to the 
authority of the Company; can only be estimated by those who were 
witnesses of the previous scenes of insecurity, robbery, plunder, and 
murder. 


Extract from Report from Principal Collector of the Ceded 
Districts ; dated 20th March 1802. 

Ceded Dis- The systemof cawe%, which pretends to make good, stolen property, 

tricts. is a kind of tribute imposed on Government by its own feudatories, as 
the price of forbearing to oppose its authority; for it never fully indem¬ 
nified losses, unless by the produce of robberies in another quarter. 
It furnished the cawelgar with the means of maintaining a greater 
force than he could possibly do from the resources of his own heredi¬ 
tary district; and this renders him more capable of contending against 
Government, when he finds it convenient to revolt. The spreading of 
his adherents too over the country, to make his own collections of this 







jjribute, impresses the inhabitants with terror, and gives him more 
sway over them, than the civil power; facilitates his depredations, by 
procuring him a perfect knowledge of the habitations of the men of 
property in every village; and enables him to single out for vengeance, 
whoever is hardy enough to accuse him or his agents. 

It seems strange that it should ever have been believed, that any 
good could result from such an institution. Even if all thefts were 
made good, which never was the case, the contributions paid by the 
district to the cawelgar, were always more than tlie equivalent of this 
loss, and greatly exceeded any that would probably have been sustain¬ 
ed, from ordinary thieves. In districts immediately under cawelgars, 
or in those adjoining to them, there is always the greatest number of 
robberies; aud in proportion as they are more remote from such pro- 
pnetors, are less commou. The whole of the allowances granted to 
these men, can be regarded in no other light than as a fund set apart 
by Grovernment for the support of a number of seminaries for training 
regular thieves. 

I resumed all munny and naijel caioelly, ou my first entering the 
country, on the principle of their having been formerly resumed by the 
Mysore Government, aud of the allowance naturally ceasing when the 
service was no longer required; and its abolition even, would undoubt¬ 
edly contribute greatly to the security of property. If it is objected 
that there would be no means of apprehending thieves, or recovering 
stolen effects, it may be answered, that this would bo fully as well exe¬ 
cuted by the commou village talliars and Aumildar's peons; because, 
by the change of system, the number of thieves would be lessened, and 
their concealment rendered more diflfioult. At present, it is among the 
cawelgar^s peons, that almost all thieves are sheltered; for it is to that 
body, that all the most skilful adepts belong, who therefore rob, as it 
were, under public authority. Though thev are always suspected, when 
a robbery is committed, it is difficult to nx it upon any individual of 
the gang, not only from the dexterity in eluding discovery, which they 
have learned from long practice; but also from the dread in which 
the inhabitants stand of them; for were any person to inform against 
them, he would most likely be either robbed or murdered. But when 
the cawelgars and their peons are disbanded, there would be no safe 
refuge for thieves. They could only be concealed in great cities, of 
which there are none, in this part of India. The constitution of all 
villages is such, that no gang of thieves, nor even any single thief, 
could long remain undiscovered, in any of them. The Potail, Curnum, 
and other public servants, know every man residing within the limits 
of their village; and were any man to take up his abode in it, with¬ 
out any visible means of subsistence, he would attract their attention, 
and would be seized the instant that any robbery happened. Besides, 
thieves would then consist not of men who followed the profession by 
inheritance, and were trained to it, from their infancy; but of men 
who were driven into it, by want; and as they would be less expert, 
they would be so much more easily detected. It is not from splitary 
unconnected thieves, that any serious mischief can ever arise. It is 
only when they cpmpose a fraternity, too strong for the civil authority, 
like the cawelgar aud his Peons, that they became formidable. 

It may be urged, that if the institution of cawelgars had been 
found to be so detrimental, it would never have become so oq^smon ; 



Extiticta from 
Reports re¬ 
specting Talli- 
ary Police. 

Tinnevelly. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF RECOVERING ARREARS [Madras 



Tinnevelly. 


Exfcracfcafrom would have been long ago suppressed. !Bufc it is to be considered^ 

Reports re- cawelgars originally were in general rather self-created, during 

**^ajV^olice/ times of disorder, tlian appointed by the sovereign; that Indian Govern- 

‘-menta are usually too weak and fluctuating, to give themselves much 

trouble about rectifying abuses; that the cawelgars, when established, 
could only be reduced by a military force; and that the foujdar and 
other officers to whom that force was entrusted, being themselves every 
moment liable to removal, had no permanent interest in the prosperity 
of the country ; and were therefore rather disposed to protect the 
cawelgars, for a share of their booty, than to expel them. 

Many princes have no doubt seen the propriety- of getting rid of 
them : but they probably had not the means of eflecting it; for all 
native Governments are little more than an assemblage of Poligarships, 
under a superior chief, who though he has a general control over the 
whole, possesses very little authority, iu the interior management of 
their several provinces. Hyder Ally was the only Indian sovereign 
we know of, who ever subdued all his petty feudatories, and was really 
master of his country. He knew all the advantages to be derived 
from cawelgars; and he thought it wise to abolish them. ^ 

The chief argument against such a measure is, that it would be 
depriving a great number of men of every means of livelihood, and 
turning them loose to rob the inhabitants; but this might be obviated 
by leaving the oawelgar a portion of his land, sufficient for his main¬ 
tenance ; and his Peons, their lands, either in enaum, or at alow quit 
rent, either during one or more lives; and dispensing with all service. 

Extract from Mr. Thackeray's Keport; dated 4th August, 1807. 
The Ceded Districts have improved very much under the Com- 
nany's Government, in spite of bad seasons, in spite of a numerous 
population of turbulent Peons, and in spite of^ many obstacles. 
About the great improvement, no doubt can exist; but wnetner 
this great improvement, be owing to the ryotwar system, or to the 
excellent Police, or rather the complete establishment of the authority 
of Government, some doubt may arise. It appears to me, that this 
excellent Police, which has secured tranquillity, has f 
by the proper administration of the ryotwar system ; that all the 
ability of Collector Munro, could not have produced it, under any 
othei* system; and that nothing but his ability, could have produced 

it so soon, under the ryotwar system. 

- ^ - 

Appendix, No. 29. 

Extracts from Keports, as to the Difficulty of recovering Arrears of 
Revenue, by the Judicial Process under Ryotwar Settlements. 

Extracts from Report of Principal Collector of Coimbatoor; dated 
30th November 1806. 

There is great reason to doubt, whether all the benefits of its 
resources can be obtained from the Ryotwar Settlement with a sepa- 
rate Court of Judicature existing at the same time ; or that the collec¬ 
tion can be made, with that regularity and promptitude, which might 

be ^ybeu conscious of the justness of their debts, it 

is weU, known, are always averse from discharging them, and ever 


Ceded Dis- 
triota. 


Ixtracts from 
Reports re- 
ipectiDg the 
recovery of 
Lrrears of Re¬ 
venue under 
lyotwax Set¬ 
tlements. 






5G9 
in the 

proprietary zemindars iu other districts, must be supposed inherent, 
in most individuals of the lower class : and when the case is applied to 
so many thousand ryots now holding pottahs, my apprehensions may 
not appear extraordinary. To: cause a delay in the collections of a 
whole village, it is only necessary that one ryot proceed to the zillah 
Court, to enter complaints, however frivolous, or engage in suits, to set 
aside his agreements with the tehsildar and monigar to cultivate. It 
will be difficult, under the multiplicity o£ business wliich must engage 
a Zillah Court, that summary decisions can be granted to the parties. 
The operations of the monigar must, in the interim, be suspended ; and 
it appears a very probable consequence, that the Government revenue 
cauuot be regularly collected, iu the pause which those suits may occa¬ 
sion. 

It may further be expected, that much further inconvenience will 
be felti from the blunders and ignorance of the lower class of revenue 
servants, in regard to the Regulations; and with which, it will require 
some time before they can become acquainted. 

In a country where there exists so great a quantity of waste land 
as in Coimbatoor, land, so far from being an object of request, must be 
tendered by the Circar to tlie cultivating class, who consider rnther 
that they are conferring, than receiving, a favour, in the acceptance. 
The Hindoo institution insisted upon the industry of their subjects, in 
order to add as much to the labour of the coinmunity, as the revenues 
of the state. The Mahomedan disposition left no alternative, for the 
slothful were obliged to pay, whether they cultivated or not. 

Under the British Government, every means of encouragement, 
by way of advances, persuasions, and the endeavours of the native 
servants, have been used, to tlte ultimate object of guiding their in- 
dustrioufl labours, to the advantage of themselves, and the increase 
of the public revenue. Such as have been in the habit of seeing the 
lower class of ryots, must be sensible of the real necessity, of some 
hand to direct those labours. 

The frequent release from their engagements which they have 
experienced, when they have suffered misfortune, has impressed the 
ryots with a general idea, that they may always expect it; as soon as 
it once cornea to be considered as a right, every recourse will be had 
to litigation and delay, to avoid their fulfilment. 

From this persuasion of being able to obtain a release from their 
engagements with our Government, under the circumstances men¬ 
tioned, many more ryots enter into them at the beginning of the season, 
than would be the case, were they conscious that the Government 
dues would, without exception, be rigorously exacted. Many instances, 
however, annually occur, where the security is obliged to fulfil engage¬ 
ments entered into under such a persuasion, merely from the subse¬ 
quent fault on the part of the ryot, whose indolence leaves him, with¬ 
out the means of acquitting himself of them. 

If the country be at once disposed of by rent or sale, the farmer 
or zemindar, can have no obstacle to the payment of his kists, equal 
to the difficulty Aurnany servants will experience in the collection : 
should the former fail in collecting within the stipulated period, it is 
generally in his power either to mortgage, or to dispose of such pro¬ 
perty as may answer the fulfilment of his agreements* It is scarcely 
I VOL, II.] 72 




Zf.J OF REVENUE UNnER UYOTWAR SETTLEMENTS. 


seek delay. The disposition to that delay, which is seen daily 



Extracts from 
Ke ports re¬ 
specting the 
recovery of 
Arrears of 
Re VO line un¬ 
der Ryofcwar 
Settlements. 



Extracts from 
Keports re- 
epecting the 
recovery of 
Arrears of 
Rovenne un¬ 
der Ryot war 
Settlements. 


DESCRIPTION BY THE BOARD OP REVENUE. {Madras I. 

necessary to say, that Aumany servants can have no such opportunity; 
and that if there be resistance to their demand, and summonses served 
from a separate Court, the collection of the amount must be delayed, 
until the process be gone through, from the case of a ryot paying five 
fan am s, to one paying 500 pagodas per annum. 



Extract from Eeport of Collector of Dindigul and Madura, of 
8th July 1807. 

The Eegulations for enforcing arrears, are too intricate for a native 
to comprehend : and the smallest deviation from the forms, entails 
endless disputes and heavy penalties. 


Extract from Eeport of Mr. Hodgson on Coimbatoor, of 
10th September 1807. 

If a ryot fails to pay his rent, the whole process of distraint laid 
down in Eegulation XXVII, 1802, must be resorted to; and the same 
forms be gone through, with the ryot who pays a rent of six fanams, as 
with him who pays 1,000 Pagodas. If the process is not enforced 
against each defaulter,as soon as he falls in arrear, the evil spreads; and 
those who are able, and those who are not, equally withhold their rent. 


Appendix No. 30. 

EEPOET OF BOAED OF EEVENUE; 

And Proceedings of Madras Government, as to the measure of estab¬ 
lishing Triennial Village Leases, in the unsettled Countries; dated 
25th April and 25th May 1808 : and Circular Instructions to the 
Collectors in consequence. 


Report of 
Board of 
Revenne, 
25th April 
1808, on 
Triennial 
Village 
Leases. 


Eead the following Letter from the Board of Eevenue :— 

To the Hon. Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart., K. B., Governor in Council. 
Hon. Sir, 

Para. 1. We have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the 
orders of Government, conveyed in Mr. Secretary Greenway^s letters, 
dated 28th November and 5th December last, enclosing copies of the 
reports of Mr. Hodgson on Coimbatoor and Tinnevelly. 

2. On some of the subjects discussed in those Eeports, and 
referred for our consideration, we had anticipated the orders of 
the Honourable the Governor in Council, respecting them; and we 
adopted the necessary measures to enable us hereafter to report, 
with regard to others. 

8. On the same occasion, we were directed to state our sentiments 
as to the expediency of changing the detailed system of revenue 
economy, which has now been prosecuted for several years in the new 
territorial acquisitions of the Company, with a view to the more com¬ 
plete development of their resources; according to which system, the 
rents assessed by survey, were collected from each ryot by tehsildars 
paid by the Collectors of Government; and to consult the propriety of 
substituting a plan of settlement, approximating more nearly to that 
of estates permanently assessed; of farming out the lands for a term 
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] OF THE SEVERAL MODES OF REVENUE SETTLEMENT. 

of years, to men who should be interested in preserving and improving 
the resources of the country, 

4. Our sentiments on this point, constitute the subject of this 
address. The topic, indeed, has been so amply and ably discussed on 
former occasions, that we now enter upon it with diffidence, and more 
from the necessity of obeying the commands, and procuring the orders 
of Government, than with the idea of illustrating it, with new obser- 
vatious. 

5. The provinces subject to the Government of Fort St. George, 
with the exception of Canura, Malabar, and other districts, in which 
the traces of private property still existed when they came under our 
Guveriuneut, exhibited nearly the same system of landed property 
and revenue policy. The land was the property of the Circar 
and of the ryots; the interest in the soil was divided, between 
these two; but where the Circar share absorbed nearly the whole 
landlord's rent, the ryots possessed little more interest in the soil than 
that of hereditary tenancy. 

6. The country was divided into villages. A village, geogra¬ 
phically, is a tract of country comprizing some hundreds or thou¬ 
sands of acres of arable and waste land ;—a village, politically, is a 
little republic, or rather corporation, having within itself, its munici¬ 
pal officers and corporate artificers: its boundaries are seldom altered ; 
and though sometimes injured, or even desolated by war, famine, and 

^ epidemical disorders, the same name, boundaries, interests, and even 
families, continue for ages. 

7. The Circar share, or land-rent, was generally received from 
paddy laud in kind, at rates varying from 40 to 60 per cent, of the 
gross produce, after deducting certain portions distributed before the 
threshing commences. The share or tax of the Circar from dry grain 
land, was generally received in cash, either at so much for a fixed 
measure of land, or so much for the same measure of land, but varying 
with the produce. 

8. We have observed that the Circar rent or share gerierally ab¬ 
sorbed the whole net produce or landlord’s rent, because, in bad years, 
a remission became necessary, and the assessment was in many places 
so heavy, that the Circar officers were more fearful of losing what the 
present occupant paid, thau hopeful to get more, from a new ryot. 

9. There appears to be three modes of collecting this share or 
rent, which have existed prior to the introduction of the system of 
permanent rents. 

10. Of the three former modes, the first is the ryotivar hulwar, 
or individual settlement :—the second is the mouzawar ganganah, or 
village settlement:—the third is the jjarah, moottah, zemindary, or 
farms of several villages. 

11. Under the war settlement, the officers of Government 
were supposed to settle and collect the rent from each farmer. 

12. Dnder the mouzawar, the officers of Government farmed out 
the lands of the whole village to an individual, who again sub-rented 
each field, and settled with each ryot; or to the community of the 
village, who settled among themselves, the laud and rent they were 
respectively to occupy and to pay. 

13. Sometimes, neither individual nor village rents were adopt¬ 
ed ; the Circar farmed put tracts of country containing several villages, 

[VoL.Jl,] 72 in 
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to groat farmers, who were sometimes strangers, soucars who had 
advauced money, or persons who made this kind of farming their pro¬ 
fession. Sometimes, tliey were revenue officers of various descrip¬ 
tions, but generally termed zemindars. 

14. Previously to the introduction of the permanent settlement, 
the ancient hereditary zemindars were farmers of this description ; be¬ 
cause their cawels wei'e annual, or for the period of a few years; because 
Government, at its discretion, raised or reduced the amount of the tri¬ 
bute, and because Government, when necessary, exercised the power of 
removing an obnoxious member of the family, or, on just cause, even 
the whole family, from the management of the zemindarry. These an¬ 
cient zemindars however, as they were more permanently connected 
with the land, and less liable to removal, than mere farmers, were less 
oppressive in their exactions from the cultivators. 

16. The Government seeing the evils of these temporary settle¬ 
ments, introduced the permanent system of revenue, which was per¬ 
petuating the third system on an improved principl-e, by making the 
farm hereditary, aud limiting the demand on the hereditary farmer of 
the revenue. 

16. Because the zemindars, thus confirmed or created, have, iu 
the new revenue and judicial Code of Regulations, been styled proprie¬ 
tors of their respective lands, some have supposed that the rights of the 
people, have been thereby impaired. But those rights, on the contrary, 
as we conceive, have been strengthened, rather than invalidated, by 
that Code. 

17. Among numerous papers which have been composed on this 
subject, we received, and have the honour herewith to submit, a Report 
from Colonel Muuro, written a short period before his departure for 
Europe, iu which he has proposed a new plan for the permanent settle¬ 
ment of the Ceded Districts.* Of this plan, we 

Appendix shall offer a concise account, without discussing 

all Colonel Munro^s arguments for aud against 
the permanent settlement hitherto established. 

18. He begins with stating his opinion respecting the property 
in the soil; and we concur with him iu thinking, that the Government 
is virtually the proprietor in the Ceded Districts, and in other pro¬ 
vinces where the Circar demand has been raised so high as to absorb 
the whole landlord's rent; in fact, that a low rate of assessment, is 
the sole cause of actual property in land. 

19. The Company, by the present assessment in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, draw the fall landlord's rent, which may be calculated, on an 
average, at 45 per cent, of the gross produce ; but in order to consti¬ 
tute property in the soil, it would be necessary to remit such a portion 
of rent, as should reduce the demand of Government, to about one- 
third of the gross produce.—This remission, which would amount to 
about 25 per cent, of the present survey rent, would give the persons 
constituted proprietors, such an interest in the soil, as might be justly 
termed landed property, viz, :— 

Total gross produce... ... ... ... ... ... 100 

Government rent, according to the present assessment, is. 45 

Deduct 25 per cent, as the remission proposed ... ... Ilf 

Government share, or land-tax by the proposed assessment. 33f 
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20. The principles of this plan for a permanent ryotwar settle¬ 
ment of the Ceded Districts, are to remit 25 percent, on the survey 
rate of assessment, with a still greater remission on lands watered by 
machinery ; to permit the ryot to retain or relinquish land, according 
to his circumstances ; and to consider each ryot the absolute proprietor 
of the laud he occupies, so long as he pays its revenue. 

21. No remissions, for bad crops or other accidents, are proposeQ 
to be allowed. On ordinary occasions, should failures occur, which 
cannot be made good from the property of the defaulter, the village 
in which they happen, shall be liable, for the loss, to the extent ot 
10 per cent, additional assessment, but no further, on the revenue ot 

the village. ^ 

22. The waste land should be retained, as the property ot (jo vern- 
ment; and the rent, or, more properly speaking, the land tax, of such 
as might hereafter be occupied, should be added to the public revenue. 

23. The repairs of all tanks not rendered private property, should 
be made by GoveiMiment.—Tuccavi sliould be gradually discontinued ; 
the village officers to remain, as heretofore, under the Collectors; 
private creditors, who might distrain the property of ryots, should 
discharge the public demands against such ryots, and give security 
for doing so, before they were allowed to begin the distraint. 

24. This is the outline of the plan proposed by Colonel Munro, 
for the'settlement of the Ceded Districts. He then endeavours to 
show, by calculation, that a settlement, on these principles, would not 
only tend incalculably to invigorate the agricultural resources of the 
country, but would actually afford a greater immediate revenue to 
Government, than a zemiudary system, formed on the principles of 
that already introduced into other districts. 

25. Colonel Munro shows, by a calculation to which 

we refer your Honour in Council, that if a permanent zemin- 
dary settlement be formed on the principle hitherto ob¬ 
served, it would amount to . star pagodas .... 10,24,050. 

If a ryotwar settlement be formed on the principle 
proposed, the amount of the settlement will be. 11 >15,608. 

26. But even if the net revenue, which is immediately expected 

from either system, be reckoned the same, on* account of the charges 
incident to ryotwar, or to answer any mistake in the calculation, yet 
still the zemindary rent would be no more, ten years hence, than it 
is at first; whereas the ryotwar would have risen, within that period, 
about three lacs of pagodas, from the encouragement which the remis¬ 
sion would afford to agriculture. t i n i i 

27. It is the high assessment upon the land, winch Colonel 
Munro justly considers the chief check to population. Were it not for 
the pressure of this heavy rent, population,he thinks, ought to increase 
even faster than in America ; because the climate is more favourable, 
and there are vast tracts of good land unoccupied, which may be plough¬ 
ed at once, without the labour and expense of clearing away forests, as 
there are above three millions of acres of this kind, in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts. He is of opinion, that a great increase of population, and con¬ 
sequently of land revenue, might be expected in the course of twenty- 

fj:*om the operation of the remission. But a remission tc> a 
few zemindai-fci, ^--r^rehends, would not remedy the evil, nor remove 
tho weight which at preseire population. 
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28. Under the system proposed, Colonel Munro conceives that 
cultivation and population would increase so much, that in the course 
of twenty-five years, lands formerly cultivated, amounting to star 
pagodas 6,55,962, would be retrieved and occupied, together with a 
considerable portion of waste, never before cultivated. 'Jlie extension 
of cultivation, however, would not make the farms larger, and there¬ 
by facilitate collection. The enlargement of farms or estates, is at 
present prevented, by the want of property : hereafter, it would be 
prevented, by its division. 

29. This is the outline of Colonel Munro^s plan, which is not less 
applicable to all the districts as yet unsettled, than to the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts ; and if the exigencies of Government allowed of so great a sacri¬ 
fice, as a remission on the present standard rents to the extent of 25 
per cent, or even of 15 per cent, we should consider the measure highly 
advisable, and calculated to produce great ulterior advantages. Indeed 
it would be absurd to dispute, that the less we take from the cultivator, 
of the produce of his labour; the more flourishing must be his con¬ 
dition. 

30. But if the exigencies of Government do not permit them to 
make so great a sacrifice;—if they cannot at once confer the boon of 
private property, they must be content to establish a private interest 
in the soil, as effectually as they can, under the farming system. If 
they cannot afiord to give up a share of the landlord’s rent, they must 
be indulgent landlords. 

31. Under such circumstances, the transition from ryotwar 
to village-rents, as suggested by Mr. Hodgson, appears to us best 
adapted to secure the revenue of the State, and the prosperity of the 
country. 

32. Our sentiments on this occasion, will equally apply to the 
reference made to us ou the 30th April 1806, on which our opinions 
were required, with respect to some objections which had occurred to 
the establishment of large zemindaries in perpetuity, and with regard 
to arguments then advanced in favour of making the ryotwar system 
permanent. 

33. In provinces newly subjected to the Company’s Government, 
whose resources had not been ascertained, where judicial tribunals had 
not been established, and where the Collectors, unfettered by the 
restrictions of law, were free to follow their discretion in retrieving 
the energies of the country, and reforming the manners of the people, 
no policy could be better calculated, than that of ryotwar rents, for 
efiecting a survey, classification, aud assessment of the lands; for 
detecting alienations of revenue ; frustrating the interested confeder¬ 
acies of the inhabitants; emancipating the inferior, from the thraldom 
of superior, ryots ; developing the capacity of,the country; and, by a 
firm and suiHmary, yet a just and prudent mode of proceeding, re¬ 
medying the inveterate abuses of the Mahommedau Government. 

34. This course of proceediug has been accordingly pursued, in 
all unsettled districts, from the periods of their acquisition, until the 
present time; and it is hoped that the objects above mentioned, have, 
by this time, been in a great degree, attained. 

35. Whatever room there miglib be for 

the preferable policy of these “Vernal Governmeub receutly 
to the introduction of the convhXion oi miciua 
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ll.'l THE RETENTION OF THE RYOTWAR SYSTEM AT ALL. 

■ 'r-rv 

prescribed, as a general system, in these territories, it is unnecessary 
for us, as we imagine, at this time, to discuss. 

36. Very strong reasoning has been advanced, in favour of each; 
but it occurs to ns, that under the new Code of Revenue and juris¬ 
prudence, a plan has been propounded, with which the ryotwar mode 
of administration could not be brought to assimilate, and from which, it 
would be inconsistent, if not unsafe and impossible, now to deviate ; for 
the difficulty, if not impossibility, of one Collector being able to attend 
to all the legal formalities prescribed by the new Code, on the various 
occasions, real or fictitious, which would occur for resorting to them, 
among the numerous inhabitants of an extensive province under ryot¬ 
war leases; the daugerof delegating authority to an interested, unfeel¬ 
ing, nor perhaps corrupt tehsildar, the general inoompetency of in¬ 
dividual ryots to pay, in all seasons, the money rents assessed on their 
fields; the constant change of field occupants, and consequent pro¬ 
bable deterioration of agriculture; the expense to the Government, the 
trouble to the Courts, the difficulty of collection, the interference with 
the private concerns of the cultivators, and with the public functions 
of the officers of Government under such a detailed system ; would, we 
apprehend, be found insurmountable embarrassments to a ryotwar 
mode of administration. 

37. The village (Mozawar) system, is at least as old, as the age of 
Menu. That venerable Legislator alludes to the disputes about village 
boundaries, just as they occur at present; and directs a space of 400 
cubits wide, round small villages, and of 1,200 round large ones, to 
be left for pasture. This could not have been done, had land been 
exclusive private property; for in that case, the owner would have made 
the most of his land, and not left it waste, for the public use of the 
inhabitants; and boundaries of fields and farms, rather than of vil¬ 
lages, would have been disputed. 

38. Every village with its twelve ayagandeas, as they are denomi¬ 
nated, is a petty common wealth, with the mocuddim, potail, Jcapoo, 
reddy, or chief inhabitant, at the head of it; and India is a great assem¬ 
blage of such commonwealths. The inhabitants, during war,look chiefly 
to their own head inhabitant: they give themselves in no trouble about 
the breaking up and division of kingdoms. While the village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred : on whomsoever 
it devolves, the internal management remains unaltered; the head 
inhabitant is still the Collector and Magistrate and head farmer. 

39. From the age of Menu to the present day, the settlements 
have been made either with or through, the head inhabitant. When 
the revenue was thought to be high enough, and the head inhabitant 
agreed to it, he was usually left to settle with the ryots. If it was 
too low, and the head inhabitant objected to an increase, the Aumildar 
settled with the ryots, in his presence. This system has stood the 
test of time; and as, under it, whole provinces have often been in a 
highly cultivated state, it must certainly be well calculated for the 
^reat object of promoting agriculture. 

; 40. When the Circar was moderate, and satisfied with a reason¬ 

able assessment, villages often remained for many years at the same 
rent; and the rypts knowing that no increase had been demanded by 
the Circar, paid none to the Potail; and by enjoying their land at a 
fixed rent, the«^ were enabled to improve them greatly. In this case. 
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tlie situation of the rjots was nearly wliat it would be under a perma¬ 
nent ryotwar settlement; but it had this great disadvantage, that the 
ryots had never any security for its lasting another year. 

41. Under a village system, when once completely established, 
there could not be the smallest danger of internal disturbances, unless 
the country were over-assessed; a circumstance which, under any 
system, would excite discontent. The influence of the head inhabitant 
among the people, is much greater than that of a zemiudar or Foligar; 
and when he is not over-assessed, he will always exert that influence 
in favour of Government, for he is properly one of its officers, and feels 
that he is of more consequence, and is more secure in the. eujoyment 
of his rights under it, than under a zemindar. 

42. A principle objection to village estates is, that the influence 
of the head inhabirants may be exerted, to the oppression or injury of 
the common ryots. 

43. We trust, however, that the security provided by tlie law, is 


quite sufiflcieut to shield the latter, from this dauger, 

44. We hesitated, whether to recommeud a period of three or 
of five years.. A farm for five years would encourage irnprovemeut; 
but a farm for three years, will not depress the spirit of agriculture, 
while it will admit easily of a transition to aperrnaneub settlement, or 
to an extended term of lease. 

45. The amount payable by each village, should be fixed on the 
average collections of former years, except in those districts where the 
survey rent has been completed, and can be depended upon. In such 
districts,, the reut of the village should be fixed, with a reference to 
the payments under the survey rent. 

46. We fully explained to Government, on the 15tb September 
last, the,principles upon which Colonel Munro had completed the survey 
of the Ceded Districts. Where a survey has been conducted properly 
on those principles, it must be the best possible standard for assess¬ 
ment; because all the intellect, all the accounts, all the experieace of 
the country, were drawn out to assist the Collector informing the 
survey. The rent was not fixed upon the supposed fertility and pro¬ 
duce of the land, so much, as upon what it had actually paid. 

47.. The chief advantage which we expect from the plan of vil¬ 
lage-rent, is facility of collection. • j i. j 

48 In other res^pects, the plan which we propose, is adapted 
to the customs of the country, and the constitution of a village, as we 

have described it. • • i j 

49. The sum to be paid is fixed; the chief ryot is the renter, and 

the corporation of the village are left to settle among themselves, the 
land and rent which they are respectively to occupy and pay. In case 
of disputes, the Collector in the first instance, if he cannot settle them, 
the Court must decide, according to custom and the survey rent. 

60. The most striking objections which have been urged against 
the zemindary system, cannot be made to this village settlement; 
because the advantages will not be diverted, from the land. 

51. The chief cultivators will be the renters; and any advantage^ 
(and we hope the terms of the farm will be moderate enough, to allowi 
of advantages) will go to increase agricultural stock. 

52. Under a village rent, we estimate that a considerable reduc- 

tion of "the charges of collections, will be j but we 
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must also admit, that there will be a diminution of revenue, to a 
certain extent;—We hope, however, that, on an average of years, the 
revenue will rise, above the present amount. 

53. The protection of the ryots, will be transferred to the Courts 
of Judicature; and we confide in the zeal of the Jiidga‘=».fo’ju 8 Mlyuig 
our recommendation of a system, in which so much must depend upon 
the prompt and efficient administration of^iuath'e. 

54. The observations of OolnaeJAhnro, on the Courts of Justice, 
are, we think, worthy the fulj consideration of Government; but, on 
the whole, we hope that tbj defects and inconveniences of the judicial 
system, pointed out by Colonel Munro, may be remedied by good 
Judges, and especiallj^y a liberal construction of the Regulations, 
and the adoption of an equitable, rather than a strictly legal, or 
formal rule of enquiry and decision ia the Civil Courts. 

55. As far as we m^y be allowed to speak on the administration 
of justice, jmdas every iidividual, still more a public Board, entrusted 
with the imwidiate superintendence of the public revenue, has a 
natural privilege tJdiscuss the question of right and wrong; to blame 
or to praise the adniuigtratioii of justice ; to suggest improvements, 

ei’roiT; we take the liberty to observe, that our system 
or Courts compose o,ie great Court of Equity :—that they are not to 
be confined, by narr)w maxims; but should take au enlarged view, 
^ allowed a considerable latitude in their proceedings. Under 
a liberal construcfion of the Regulations, we think that able and 
zealous fudges w^uld soon find remedies for the inconveniences, and 
supply the defects pointed out, by Colonel Munro. Under this im- 
pression, we leccnnoneud a village-rent, because we trust the Court will 

^ j ryots from the oppression of the renters: and 

Aafc under Bectaon XLI, Regulation XXVII., A. D. 1802, tlie zillah 
Couit will be able to give prompt redress. 

ti foregoing reasons, we shall, with the permission of 

' t ® Governor in Council, exercise our discretion iii 

establishing a lease village-rent, iu the several unsettled districts, 
irom the comieencement of the ensuing Pusly. 

/ We have the honour to be. Honourable Sir, 

‘ Your most obedient humble servants, 

„ , (Signed) A. PALCONAR. 

o I ( „ ) J. HODGSON. 


25th4pril isos! 


( 


>> 

)> 


) W. THACKERAY. 


, Resolved, to acquaint the Board of Revenue, that as the foregoing 
e ter recommends a considerable change in system of revenue 
management, which has been lately observei at this Presidency, the 
Board have considered, with particular .^t^^'ention, the opiv^iQQg which 
they have submitted on a question of oo much importance to vfjjQ pros¬ 
perity of the country, aud to the fnancial resources of the Goverbr|iQ^ 0 iit. 

From the great abilit^^and success which distinguished the / 
ministration of the lafe? Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts, thC 
Board concur rriih the Board of Revenue, in attaching weight to the 
observations of that officer, on the subject of this discussion; and as 
the Report of Lieutenant Colonel Munro appears, on the whole, to con- 
[VOL. II.] 73 
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THE APPEOVAL OP GOTEENMENT GIVEN [McidfaS 

Kesolutionsof tain (according to bis conception ot the subject) a distinct view of 
Government relative advantages of the two modes of settlement, which 
'•niiVaC; described in that p.per, it is satisfactory to the Board to be enabled 
lleaaea to proceed to a decision, under a full knowledge of all the arguments 
\viii\ha»Mp)ear applicable to the question. 

The Board iunk it probable that a temporary ryotwar settlement, 
under the vigilant m’lnagement of Lieutenant Colonel Munro, may 
have been attended with cou^derable benefit to the country, and m 
the advancement of the public revenia. But after the fullest con¬ 
sideration of the opinions stated by thi oflBcer, the Board feel no 
difficulty in recording their conviction, thit. a permanent 
settlement, on the plan proposed by Liefenant Colonel Munro. 
would be impracticable, without incurrinf a sacrifice ot »evcp , 
incompatible with the demands of the pub^^ervice; and even under 
such a sacrifice, the practicability of effeejng a settlement o 
nature iu perpetuity, appears more than queltionable. 

The Board observe, that the whole system 
Colonel Munro, involves a constant exercise that domicil y 
control on the part ot the officers of revenue, ’rhich it is » | 

object of the permanent settlement to exclude. It is at the sai 
time obvious, that Lieutenant Colonel Munro has not sufficiently 

appreciated the advantages of a zemindary T^.^^ost 

beL attended with great benefit, and to have ^een free fiom most 

of the objections supposed by that officer. 

The Board are disposed to impute, in a consid^^ble 
Dartiality evinced by Lieutenant Colonel Munro, in. »voui o 

Cr“Se»6«l>. to L .flool. ,1 lo.B b»bit, ..a to 

which that mode of management was attended, which a 

but independently of the immediate diminution of ®A . 

permanent ryotwar settlement would occasion, it is e i-lie 

could be no adequate security for the future „ 

reduced revenue; and that the whole collections would P‘®^. ^ 

long period of years, continue subject to continued fluctuation, 
the heavy charges incidental to a detailed system o? ® 
ministration. \ , ^ 

The Board observe, that considerable weight has 
by Lieutenant Colonel Munro, to the advantage to be nom 

the future improvement of waste lands, under the s“PP««‘tmfl. tbat U 
will fnrm a direct aucfuaeutation of the public revenue. It 
however established, on the principles of the 
that the Government does not look to any advantage of 
bevond the general benefit of increasing the amount of the pub ho tax ^ » 
in proportion to the increased resources of the country. In this view» 
ti,o improvement (-f the waste lands, will be undoubtedly an object ot 
ereat advanta®® > hut the Board are satisfied that the attainment of it, 

"' will be be!»^ secured under the oi}eration of a permanent settlement, by 

removi»‘^& as much as possible, auj control from the exercise of private 
riffhtf^ y as the experience of all ageahas sufficiently evinced^ that the 
^.eusion of population and agricultura?. improvement will be gene- 
' rally proportioned, to the degree in which tJur^se sources of national 
strength and wealth, may be freed from public resViWion. 

Under this view of the subject, the Board have no hesitation in 
deciding, that the attempt to conclude a perpetual ryotwar settlement, 
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would be improper, and probably impracticable; and as tbe Board 
have great doubts whether even a temporary settlement of that nature, Triew- 

cau in most cases be deemed desirable, particularly under the present nial Village 
system of judicature, it appears advisable that it should be entirely Leases, 
abandoned. 

The Board fully concur in the reasons which the Board of Reve¬ 
nue have stated in favour of the measure of concluding a village-rent 
in the Ceded Districts, as also, in the other districts not permanently 
settled, for the period of three years. This mode of settleinent, appears 
to accord with the long established usage of the country, to be com¬ 
patible with its progressive improvement, to be adapted to the estab¬ 
lished system of internal judicature, and to have the advantage of 
facilitating the future introduction of the permanent settlement. 

Resolved, accordingly, to authorize the Board of Revenue to 
carry into effect the measure which they have proposed on this subject, 
so soon as it may be practicable. 

Resolved, to desire that the attention of the Board of Revenue 
may be in the mean time directed, to the preparation of the materials 
to enable them to propose an arrangement for effecting a permanent 
settlement at the end of three years, in the districts which may admit 
of the introduction of that system; and the Board are willing to hope, 
that the system of village-rents now sanctioned, will afford the means 
of effecting an early considerable reduction in the charges of collection. 

With respect to tbe observations of Lieutenant Colonel Muuro, 
regarding the effects of the new system of judicature, the Board trust 
that actual experience has sufficiently evinced, that the operation of 
the judicial Regulations, is not liable to the most material of the 
objections which have been pointed out. It may be proper, however, 
to call on the Collectors of the Ceded Districts, to report whether the 
inconveniences that have been described, have, or have not, been 
experienced, in that part of the country. 


Extract Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, at Fort St. George, the 
11th of July 1808. 


Read the following Letter from the Chief Secretary to Government: 

To the President and Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 

1 . I am directed by the Honourable tbe Governor iu Council, 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 25th ultimo. 

2. As that letter recommends a considerable change in the 
system of revenue management, which has been lately observed at 
this Presidency, the Governor in Council has considered with parti¬ 
cular attention the opinions which you have submitted, ou a question 
of so much importance to the prosperity of the country, and to the 
hnancial resources of the Government. 

3. From the great ability and success which distinguished the 
administration of the late Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts, 
the Governor in Council concur with you in attaching weight to the 
observations of that officer, on the subject of this discussion; and as 
the Report of Lieutenant Colonel Munro appears, on the whole, to 
contain (according to his conception of the subject) a distinct view of 
the relative advantages of the two modes of settlement, which he has 
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described iu that paper, it has been satisfactory to the Governor in 
Council to be enabled to proceed to a decision, under a full knowledge 
of all the arrangements, which appear applicable to the question. 

4. 'J'he Governor in Council thinks it probable that a temporary 
ryotwar settlement, under the vigilant management of Lieutenant 
Colonel Munro, may have been attended with considerable benefit to 
the country, and in the advancement of the public revenue. But 
after the fullest consideration of the opinions stated by tbatoflScer, the 
Governor in Council feels no difficulty in recording his conviction, 
that a permanent ryotwar settlement, on the plan proposed by 
Lieutenant Colonel Munro, would be impracticable, without incurring 
a sacrifice of revenue, incompatible with demands of the public service ; 
and even under such a sacrifice, the practicability of effecting a settle¬ 
ment of that nature in perpetuity, appears more than questionable. 

6 . The Governor in Council observes, that the whole system 
proposed by Lieutenant Colonel M unro,involved a constant interference 
with the cultivators, and a constant exercise of that domiciliary 
control on the part of the officers of revenue, which it is a leading 
object of the permanent settlement to exclude. It is at the same time 
obvious, that Lieutenant Colonel Munro has not sufficiently appreci¬ 
ated the advantages of a zemindary settlement, which has been proved 
by experience to have been attended with great benefit, and to have 
been free from most of the objections, supposed by that officer. 

6 . The Governor in Council is disposed to impute, iu a consider¬ 
able degree, the partiality evinced by Lieutenant Colonel Munro, in 
favour of a ryotwar settlement, to the effects of long habit, and to the 
success with which that mode of management was attended, while iu 
his hands; but independently of the immediate diminution of revenue, 
which a permanent ryotwar settlement would occasion, it is evident 
that there could be no adequate security for the future payment, 
even of the reduced revenue; and that the whole collections would 
probably, for a long period of years, continue subject to continued 
fluctuation, and to the heavy charges incidental to a detailed system 
of revenue administration. 

7. The Governor in Council observed, that considerable weight 
has been attached by Lieutenant Colonel Munro, to the advantage to 
be derived from the future improvement of waste lands, under the 
supposition tliat it will form a direct augmentation of the public 
revenue. It has been, however, established, on the principles of the 
permanent settlement, that the Government does not look to any 
advantage of that nature, beyond the general benefit of increasing 
the amount of the public taxes, in proportion to the increased resources 
of the country. In this view, the improvement of the waste lauds, 
will be undoubtedly an object of great advantage; but the Governor 
in Council is satisfied, that the attainment of it, will be best secured, 
under the operation of a permanent settlement, by removing as much 
as possible any control from the exercise of private rights; as the 
experience of all ages has sufficiently evinced, that the extension of 
population and agricultural improvement, will be generally propor¬ 
tioned to the degree in which those sources of national strength and 
wealth, may be freed from public restriction. 

/ 8. Under this view of the subject, the Governor in Council has 
nft' hesitation in deciding, that tho attempt to conclude a perpetual 
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ryotwar settlement, would be improper, and probably impracticable; 
and as the Grovernor in Council has great doubts whether even a tem¬ 
porary settlement of that nature, can in most cases be deemed desir¬ 
able, particularly under the present system of judicature, it appears 
advisable that it should be entirely abandoned. 


9. The Governor in Council entirely concurs in the reasons 
which you have stated in favor of the measure of concluding a village- 
rent in the Ceded Districts, as also in the other districts not perma¬ 
nently settled, for the period of three years. This mode of settlement 
appears to accord with the long established usage of the country, to be 
compatible with its progressive improvement, to be adapted to the 
established system of internal judicature, and to have the advantage 
of facilitating the future introduction of the permanent settlement. 
The Governor in Council accordingly authorized you to carry into effect 
the measure which you have proposed ou this subject, so soon as it 
may be practicable. 


10. The Governor in Council desires that your attention may be 
in the meantime directed, to the preparation of the materials, to enable 
you to propose an arrangement for effecting a permanent settlement 
at the end of three years, in the districts which may admit of the 
introduction of that system: and the Governor in Council is willing 
to hope, that the system of village-rents now sanctioned, will afford 
the means of your affecting, an early and considerable reduction in 
the charges of collection. 

11 . With respect to the observations of Lieutenant Colonel 
Munro, regarding the effects of the new system of judicature, the 
Governor in Council trusts, that actual experience has sufficiently 
evinced, that the operation of the judicial regulations, is not liable to 
the most material of the objections which have been pointed out. It 
may be proper, however, to call on the Collectors of the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, to report whether the inconveniences that have been described, 
have, or have not, been experienced, in that part of the country. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient servant. 

Fort St. George, *> (Signed) G. BUCHAN, 

May 25tb, 1808./ Chief Secy, to Government. 
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Eesolved, under the authority conveyed in the foregoing letter, Resolntions 
that orders be issued for discontinuing the system of annual settle- of Board of 
menta with individual ryots, in those districts wherein that system 
continues to have effect, and for establishing, in its stead, village-rents dacron o^ 
on lease, for a term of three years. Triennial 

The Collectors having before them, the accounts of the extent of 
cultivation, of the jumraa, and of the actual collections of each villatr© 
for a series of years past, will not, it is presumed, experience a'^iy 
difficulty m determining an adequate, moderate and equitable reut; at 
the same time, in the correct and successful application of these data 
much will necessarily depend on the judgmenUand attention of the 
local authorities. 

The amount of the rente, when determined upon, must be'under¬ 
stood to bo payable under all circumstances, extraordinary calamities 
exceptedin which case, remission may be necessary to a certain 
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extent, and will be granted, at the direction of Government, but not 
until after a full and satisfactory enquiry shall have been made, and 
authority obtained for the purpose. 

It may occur, in particular villages, or perhaps in particular 
talooks, the effects of adverse seasons, or other contingent calamities, 
may have been experienced, in so extraordinary a degree, that the 
accounts of former years may not furnish a result sufiSciently favour¬ 
able, to be adopted as the basis of a rent on lease; while the means of 
the people, under such circumstances, would not be likely to ensure 
the due discharge of a rent on higher terms, even should they be 
disposed to accede to it. 

The Collectors, in such cases, will be permitted, if they should 
deem it advisable, to make the rent progressive, to defer the lease, to 
limit the term of their engagements to one year, concluding them 
either with the ryots of the villages, collectively, or individually, as 
before, and upon such conditions as may appear to them, to be best 
calculated to guard against any unnecessary sacrifice of revenue. 

After the engagements for the rents on lease shall have been 
concluded, the execution of all ordinary repairs for the security of the 
revenue will be left to the renters; but repairs of magnitude, or new 
works calculated to increase the revenue, will, when found to be neces¬ 
sary, be undertaken at the expense of Government, on due considera¬ 
tion of the advantages to be expected from them, and on the condition 
of a proportionate increase of rent. 



It is presumable that the village renters in general, will be readily 
disposed to enter into agreements of this nature, tending, as they must, 
to the mutual benefit of tb^^selves and of Government; bub should 
they refuse, in any case, to advance their rent, in an equitable pro¬ 
portion to the projected expenditure, and expected advantages, such 
works must then necessarily be deferred, and others executed in 
villages, whose renters may be more reasonably disposed. 

It is desirable, in the districts where the right denominated 
merassee right, is understood to exist, that the rents should, in every 
practicable case, be concluded with all the Merassadars of the respec¬ 
tive villages, and that they should be, jointly and separately, re¬ 
sponsible for the amount; it being at the same time understood, that 
the personal and real property of individuals defaulting for their 
proportion of the rent, is in the first instance, liable for the balances, 
and^ the difference only (in the event of their property being imsuflBi- 
eient to answer the demand) to be made good, by the other Merassadars 
of the same village, under their joint agreement with the Oircar. 

In cases where any of the Merassadars may refuse to accede to 
reasonable terms of rent, the Collectors will, at their discretion, enter 
into engagements with one or more Merassadars, or should the whole of 
them refuse, the Collectors will, in such case, conclude engagements 
with any other individual, though he be not a Merassadar, who may be 
willing to undertake the rent, or he will make the rent, ryotwar. It 
should, however, be an object with the Collectors to avoid giving occa¬ 
sion to future complaint on the part of any Merassadar, of having been 
refused a share in the rent. 

In districts where merassee right is not understood or de fined, the 
Collectors will have no difiiculty in determining to whom the rent 
should preferably be granted, such as Potails^ Mahajens, Naiiitumcars, 
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^rs, Kadeem, Kanpoours, &c., by whichsoever of these names the 
heads of villages, in the various provinces, are distinguished, and 
even to the common resident inhabitants, in preference to strangers. 
Pmcarries, whether oolcoodie or faracood%e, cannot be considered to 
have a right to a share in the rent, without the consent of the head 
inhabitants, as above described ; but may be admitted, in all cases 
where these inhabitants may not object to their admission. 

In all cases, with whomsoever the rent may be concluded, Pottahs 
must be issued by the rentei-s to the cultivating ryots, for their mutual 
security, against loss on the one hand, and oppression on the other. 

The system of village-rents, has been recently introduced with 
advantage in Tanjore, and in the districts of Dindigul and Madura j 
and as the muchelkas taken from the renters m these districts may in 
some degree, serve as a guide to others, it is resolved to circulate them 
for that purpose; it being fully understood, that it is not the intention 
of the Board to confine the Collectors to the observance of these, or any 
other forms in particular, farther than may be consistent with the 

general^prmci|deBj)resmib^d^rd, jj, desirable that the process for 

the recovery^f balances, as also all prosecutions which may hereafter 
arise with relation to the rent, should be grounded chiefly on volun¬ 
tary agreements of this nature, preferably to the pronaulgation of any 
geheral regulations; because there is much difficulty in providing, by 
f general regulation, for the various local peculiarities; while it 
cannot be doubted, that agreements of the nature adverted to, bearing 
the signature of the parties, would be received as evidence of their 
engagements, and be binding upon them; the Collectors will also, by 
these means, be enabled to provide, in separate clauses, for any special 
conditions which may be required from the luhabitants of any parti¬ 
cular village, regarding the distribution of water, partial repairs, and 
for any other object of the like nature. 

The Board have only further to remark, that the establishment 
of village rents on lease, will not preclude the prosecution of the 
Burvev. or equalization of the rates of assessment, to a conclusion m 
districts where that work may not have been already completed; but 
lest any obstacles might be opposed by the leaseholders, it may be 
proper to provide for this object, by a separate clause m the muchelka 

to be taken from them. . „ , n u- j- 

It will be proper to insert a clause in all the muchelkas, binding 
the venters not to exact a higher rate of assessment from the cultivated 
land, than that fixed by the survey; or where there has been no 
survey, higher rates of warum or of teerwa, than that taken by the 
Circar in Fusly 1217; but there is no occasion to restrict the renters 
from reducing the rates of assessment of warum or of teerwa, where 
they may find it their interest to do so. 

The Board will furnish the Collectors with separate orders re¬ 
specting the duties to be required from curnums, during the lease. 

It is desirable that the Board should have the means of judging 
of the equitableness of the rents concluded by Collectors. Collectors 
will accordingly prepare, for transmission to the Board, so soon as 
mav be in their power, statements in books, of the actual collections, 
™om each village in each talook, from the date of the acquisition by 
the Company, of their respective districts. 
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Form. Translation of a muohelka^ taken from all the 
Meraseada.^ of the village of , aathorizing the 

JriMiicipal Merassadars thereof to act as Kariakarems for the 
village; dated 


We, the nudersigned Merassadars, of the village of 
hereby appoint and authorize and 


, do 

» MeiMsadars of our village, to p. oceed to the“CatcheiTy of th^PrS- 
pal Collector, and perform such agreement or muchelka, regarding 
“ the jummabundy settlement of our village, from Fusly to 
“ being three years, as may be required by the Circar ; and we 

do hereby bind ourselves to agree to any amount for our village, 
that may be settled by them, personally with the Ciroar, and to ^t 
accordingly. 

“We give the muchelka with our free will and consent: in 
witness whereof, we hereunto set our signature.^^ 

(No. 2.)—Form.—Translate of a Puttiain, or Cowle, to 
Reuters of village, in the Talook of 

1. “ You having jointly and severally agreed to rent the 

, and the hamlets undermentioned, 
“ dependent thereon, for three years, viz., Fusly and ; and 
“ having thereby, jointly and severally, become liable to the profit and 
“ loss arising therefrom, and responsible for the amount rent of each 
“ year, you engage to abide by the conditions of this your written 
muchelka to the Company. 

2. “ Your rent consists of the village , and following ham- 

lets; yiz., 

3. For the above village and hamlets, you bind yourselves and 
^'your heirs to pay the Circar the following rent per year, according 

to kistbundy annexed. 


Fs. 


C, 


Sr. Ps. 

For Fusly 
Ditto... 

Ditto... 

4. To ensure the Circar against any loss, by your failure in the 
afore-mentioned monthly payments, you will engage to pay interest for 
arrears, at the rate of one per cent, per month ; as also, all charges 
the Circar may incur, in realizing the rent from your under tenants, 
according to the Regulations provided for the collection of arrears 
from revenue defaulters. 

6. In order that there may be no cause for dispute between you 
and your ryots, you will engage, according to the Regulations, to issue 
Pottahs and receive razenamahs, either for wariim or for teerwa, 
from each individual paying rent to you. You are aware that unless 
such agreements exist, your demands for rent are illegal; and that, on 
reference to the zillah Court, your complaints will not be recognizable. 

In addition to the penalty prescribed by law, you will bind your¬ 
selves tx) pay a fine to the Circar, of 24 star pagodas, in every instance 
where it can be proved that your rents have been collected, without 
previously issuing Pottahs, and receiving razenamahs from each indi¬ 
vidual ryot. The fine to be realized from you, the same as an arrear 
of revenue, as enacted by the Regulations. 

6. You will further engage to make no collections from the under 
ryots, on any account whatever, but the amount specified in the Put- 
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tiom. Should it be proved that you have acted contrary to this your 
engagement, you will bind yourselves, nob only to refund such 
additional receipts with interest, but also to pay a fine to the Circar, 
of 24 star pagodas, for every offence; for this purpose, the Collector 
w^ill establish an early investigation into the actual collections of the 
village, and compare them with the pullioms given by you to your 
ryots. The fine to be realized from you, the same as an arrear of re¬ 
venue, according to the Regulations. 

7. The charges on account of warahom and miirramut, required 
in the village and hamlets under your rent, shall be defrayed by you ; 
but as the repairs of all extensive works can only be accomplished 
by the Circar, you will then apply for assistance. 

8 . As the wooliom maunium is fixed, you will allow to e^ch 
enaiimdar, his enaum, as has been continued and entered in the Circar 
dufters j receive from each a i*eceipt, and employ them in their re¬ 
spective duties. Whenever they act improperly in the Circar concerns, 
you will state the same to the Circar, prove their misconduct by two 
good witnesses, and abide by the orders given : you ai’e not to dismiss 
any of them, without authority. 

9. Yoi^ will engage to deliver to the naut ournum, all and every 
account connected with your village, &o., and to furnish the Circar 
with such accounts as may be required. 

will engage to continue the dcvvadayew,^ hrumadayum, 
and chillary mauniums, has hitherto, to the present possessors of 
those enauins, and to receive their receipts. lu the event of the death 
of any enaumdar, to whomsoever the Circar shall deem proper to grant 
a sunnud, as rightfully entitled to the enaum of the deceased, you 
will grant it to such authorized person accordingly. 

When an enaumdar dies, you will report the same to tbe Circar, 
within three days; you are not to suppress the Report, or either grant 
the enaum of your own accord to any other person, or secure it to 
yourselves. 

Should you have acted contrary to this engagement, and it be 
proved, you will not only be answerable to the Civcar (or to the person 
rightfully entitled to the enaum iu question) for the revenues thereof, 
with interest due thereon, but also submit to such fine as may be im¬ 
posed on you, for such violation of your engagement. 

11. In the event of failure to discharge the amount of your 
rent, you will bind yourselves to become liable to all the penalties 
prescribed by law, for revenue defaulters, under written engagements 
to the Oiicar. Should au arrear of revenue be dne from you at the 
expiration of the first (or any succeeding) Fusly, it shall be at the 
option or the Circar, to give the rent to another person, and you will 
bmd yourselves to be responsible (under the penalties of the law. 
foi revenue defaulters) tq be answerable for the loss, should any occur, 
betweeu the first and second amount rent. 

12 . For every payment made by your ryots, you will engage to 
pass receipts immediately under the handwripng of the naut curnuin 
and countersigned by you; and you are bound to pay your rent to 
the Circar, in no other coins but those fixed undermentioned. 

(Enter the coins, and their relative exchange.) 

13. Should a ryot refuse to come to a settlement with you in the 
propel season, for the occupancy of land, you will obtain a document 

[VOL.II.] 
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showing hk reasons, attested by four respectable witnesses, and deposit 
it with the curnum ; and you shall then either make over the land in 
dispute, to another inhabitant of the village, or retain it, under your im¬ 
mediate cultivation. This circumstance, whenever it occurs, you will 
report to the tehsildar, within three days. The responsibility of this 
measure rests with you, and you will be answerable to the Adawlat, for 
any infringement of the Regulations. At the same time, you will 
engage not to demand a higher teerwa for lands under cultivation, 
than was established by survey; in consideration whereof, you are 
declared at liberty to make such arrangements with your ryots, for 
the cultivation of all waste lands, as you may mutually agree on. 

14. As the welfare and prosperity of the ryots placed under your 
protection by the present engagement, demands a strict observance of 
every clause of the foregoing muchelka, you will consider the Circar 
to be authorized, by this your agreement, to remove you from the 
situation of renters, should it be established, to the satisfaction of 
the Collector, that you have wilfully neglected to obey the terms of 
your muchelka: and you will further bind yourselves to consider the 
judicial Regulations, aa the sole guide of your conduct towards your 
ryots, as well as all other Regulations which hereafter may be 
enacted by- Government. Should the ryots of your village, fail to 
pay the demands on them according to kistbundy, after the 30th of 
the month, you are authorized to cause the property of such ryots 
to be distrained, according to Regulations, and sold by the Commis¬ 
sioner for the recovery of the arrears. 

Ordered, That the foregoing proceedings of the Board, relative 
to the substitution of village-rents on lease, in lieu of the system 
of annual settlements with individual ryots, be transmitted to the 
different Collectors. 

The Board do not deem it to be necessary to enter at length into 
an exposition of the reasons which induced them to recommend, and 
Government to approve, the change of system proposed. It may be 
proper, however, to state, that the measure has been greatly influenced 
by considerations connected with the established system ot judicature, 
to which the ryotwar mode of administration could with difficulty, be 
brought to assimilate. 

The principal objection which has been urged against village- 
rents, is, that the influence of the head inhabitants may, under that 
system, be exerted to the oppression or injury of the common ryots ; 
but when the measures are considered, which have been already taken 
for defining the demands on the ryots; the precautions which will 
continue to be used for securing them against exaction, by the issue of 
Pottahs; the additional security which the Courts afford, and the 
appointment of Commissioners, which the Board hope will soon take 
place, aided by a vigilant superintendence on the part of the local 
officers of revenue :—All these circumstances considered, the appre¬ 
hensions of danger from oppression, are, in the opinion of the Board, 
very materially diminished. 

Neither is the system of village-rents, as some have supposed, in¬ 
compatible with the progressive improvement of the country and in¬ 
crease of revenue. On the contrary, the principle of the system, evi¬ 
dently holds out great advantages to the renters, and to the ryots, from 
the extension of cultivation during the lease; advantages to which 
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(Severnment must;, in all cases, ulfcimafcely partake, and in many cases, 
immediately, where that effect may be produced, by means of public 
assistance, in the execution of repairs. 


Although in the foregoing proceedings, the principle is laid down, 
that the public aid, when afiforded, should be repaid, with a proportion 
of the advantage resulting from it, it may possibly be found to be advis¬ 
able, in certain situations, that the ordinary aid of tuccavy and mara- 
mut should not be discontinued altogether, even though unattended 
with any immediate return. In short, the Collectors will observe, that 
the transition proposed, from ryotwary to village-rents, upon the prin¬ 
ciples which have been stated, by no means involves a dereliction of 
the fundamental principles of the former system of mauagement; the 
change is calculated chiefly to diminish the detail of interference with 
the private concerns of the cultivators, to give an additional impulse 
to industry, to approximate, by means of this change, to the formation 
of estates on permanent rents, and especially to induce a greater facility 
of collection and consequent reduction of charges, on that account; 
to which latter object, their particular attention will be directed. 

lu all practicable cases, it is desirable that the issue of tuccavy 
should be made with caution; and not without satisfactory evidence 
of its necessity. 

They will observe, from the foregoing proceedings, that a discre¬ 
tionary authority is granted to them, to defer the establishment of a 
lease, if they should deem it to be advisable; but in the opinion of the 
Board, the exercise of this discretion needs not to be resorted,to, unless 
in very particular cases, because the same end may generally be attained 
by means of a russud^ or progressive increasing jumraa, in each year 
of the lease. 

On any point of doubt or difficulty, connected with the introduc¬ 
tion of the system of village-rents, they will consult with the Board ; 
and it is necessary that the arrangements which they may conclude, 
shall not be considered final, until they may have received the Board^a 
sanction. 

Ordered, That the Forms adverted to in the proceedings aforego¬ 
ing, be transmitted to the several Collectors. 


With reference to the concludingparagraphof the Chief Secretary's 
letter, which it is agreed to forward to the Collectors in Bellary and 
Cuddapah : Ordered, that their attention be called to Colonel Munro^s 
Report, dated 15th August 1807; and that they be desired to state 
whether the inconveniences which are there described, as connected 
with the operation of the judicial regulations, have, or have not, been 
experienced; and if they have, to what extent. 


Thfc Collector in the northern division of Arcot, will understand 
these orders as extending to the district of Satewaid, in common with 
the resi of the unsettled districts under his management. 


if any offer could be obtained from an unobjectionable person, to 
tcRe the estate of Cuddalore, at the permanent rent proposed by the 
Board, the Board would be disposed to grant it, without the purchase 
nuzzerana; but otherwise, the Collector in the southern division of 
Arcot, will consider the orders for establishing village-rents, as applica¬ 
ble to this part, in common with the rest of the districts under his 
management. 

[Yol. II,] 74 in 
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Appendix No. 31. . 

Doctlinents illustrative of the Question,—Whether Zemindary or 
Ryotwar Settlements are most expedient to be adopted, as a 'per¬ 
manent System, in the uusettlod Provinces subject to the Pre¬ 
sidency of Fort St. George. 

{Fide Extract from Report of Collector of Poligar Peshcnsh; dated 
29th December 1800; inserted in Appendix No, 26.] 


DocuTne-nta 
relative to 
Zemindary 
and Kyotwar 
Settlements. 


Dindigul. 


Extract from Report of Collector of Dindignl; dated Slst March 1800. 

The resolution of Government to dispose of the proprietary right 
• Of instruotionstoCol- i« Oircar lauds, by sale, accordiug to the 
lectors, dated 16th Oct. manner and amount specined in para, oo^, 
1799. I conceive to be generally impracticable from 

the poverty of the description of people they expect to become the 
purchasers; as well as from tho objection these very people would 
have, to purchase a proprietary right, iu what prescription had already 
made their own. 

The Nautcumcars certainly consider the farm they cultivate, as 
their own property ; and no Goverument, save the Mussulman, appears 
to have considered the soil its own, or itself at liberty to deprive the 
inferior subject, at its will. In forming the present benevolent system, 
this solitary precedent surely will not operate as an example to act upou; 
but where no written document is found, whathasbeenknown, as usage, 
will be established, as law. This would confirm the prescriptive right 
of many industrious natives to the lands they have long occupied; and 
be the certain means of making them comprehend, whence these 
advantages were derived. 


Extract Report of Major Mdnro, Principal Collector of Canara; 
dated 9th November 1800; containing his sentiments on the 
Permanent Settlement of that Province. 

Canara. Para. 17. After having given my sentiments as to the amount of 

the assessment that ought to form the basis of the permanent settle¬ 
ment, it now only remains to offer a few observations on the mode which 
it would be most eligible to follow, in dividing the country into estates, 
so as both to promote improvement, and ensure the collection of the re¬ 
venue. In countries where private property inland is unknown, be¬ 
cause the whole is the property of Government; and where the general 
poverty of the cultivators, disables them from making any improvement; 
the dividing the land into estates of about fiveor six thousand pagodas, 
public rent, and giving them away, or disposing of them for ^ price to 
men of property, where such can be found, may possibly hs-ve some 
advantages; but in Canara, where almost all land is private property, 
derived from gift or purchase, or descent from an antiquity, toJ remote 
to be traced; where there are moi'e title deeds; and where the viJidity 
of these deeds have probably stood more trials, than all the estateLin 
England; great proprietors cannot be established, without anuihiiatiu'g 
all the rights of the present landlords; nor do I believe that, by any 
arrangement for placing a number of small estates under the collection 
of one head landlord, any facility in collectioo, or any security for re¬ 
venue, would be obtained, that may not be obtained, from letting the 
estates remain, as they now stand. 
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it may be objected, that the smallness of estates, involving as a con¬ 
sequence, want of property, incapacitates the owners from bestowing 
upon them the due degree of culture, and subjects the public re¬ 
venue to frequent failures; but I am convinced that these objections, 
are groundless. If we wish to introduce a system that shall be per- 
*manent, we must consider not only what the state of property now is, 
but also what it is likely to be hereafter. The benefits expected to result 
from the formation of large estates, are, no doubt, the saving of detail 
in accounts; the improvement of the country; and the security of 
revenue, from the lands being in the possession of a few wealthy owners, 
instead of a great number of wealthy cultivators. Supposing that the 
system of great estates, does really produce all these advantages, they 
can only be temporary ; for where there are no entails nor artificial re¬ 
straints on the transfer of lands; where there are no exclusive rights 
of primogeniture; where the progress of population is urged on, by 
early marriage and abundance of food ; and where it is common to sup- 
ply, by adoption, the want of children; every great estate must, in a 
short time, be divided into a number of small ones. A widely extend¬ 
ed division of poverty, is the point to which things are of themselves, 
continually hastening, and to which, they must finally arrive, ilnless 
obstructed by violent regulations. Superior industry, several succes¬ 
sions coucentratiug in one person, or other causes, may keep up a few 
large estates; but such instances will be rare, and will bear no compari¬ 
son to those of the small ones, which will be continually foi’med, by the 
operation of unrestrained transfer, and of division among all the sons 
of every succeeding generation. Small estates may therefore be con¬ 
sidered, as tSe arrangement of nature. To think of dividing Cauara 
into great estates, would only be attempting to carry it backwards, a 
century or two; and forcing it from that state to which, it must again 
inevitably return. The effect of the Bengal system on the provinces 
of the Coromandel Coast, and probably on Bengal itself, will be no more 
than, after along course of time, to make the condition of the great 
body of the inhabitants, that which those of Canara, now is. 
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With respect to the expediency of having great substantial land¬ 
holders, who may be responsible to Government for the revenue, there 
seems to be no reason to conjecture that it might not be collected, with 
equal ease and regularity, from small proprietors. A tyrannical Go¬ 
vernment has drained the resources of this country, and left the inha¬ 
bitants less able than they formerly tvere, to cultivate their land; but 
the same evil, would have taken place, and in a much greater degree, 
had the lands been divided among great owners of estates, of from five 
to ten thousand pagodas each; because it would have been much easier 
to have impoverished the country, by extorting an exorbitant assess¬ 
ment from a few who possessed all its wealth, than it would have been, 
had it been divided among a multitude of small proprietors. Though 
there can be no very rich owners where estates are small; yet the 
aggregate produce of the land may be, and probably always is, greater 
than when the whole belongs to a few principal landholders; and Govern¬ 
ment have therefore, a greater fund as a security for their revenue. 

It may be said, that there must be a certain limit, beyond which, 
estates cannot be subdivided, without leavitig so little surplus a rent, 
as to be insufficient for the subsistence of the landlord, and that he 
would then be forced to withhold a part of the public demand, in order 
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to make np the diffeveoce. Should such a ease ever happen, theremedy 
might always be found, in selling the estate : the very existence of the 
case, however, supposes a fullness of population, not likely to be soon 
experienced, and which, if it were, would compensate in a thousand 
ways, for such accident. 

The division of lands in Canara, however it may have affected 
individuals, does not seem ever to have injured the public revenue. 
Though it has no doubt sometimes reduced the descendants of in¬ 
dependent landlords, to the rank of tenants, and even of labourers : 
it has most likely, by employing more labour, increased the gross 
produce of the soil; it has not disabled the owners from provid¬ 
ing for every expense which the best cultivation requires. It has 
diminished their property, but it has also, in the same proportion, 
diminished the lands which they are to cultivate,with that property; 
and by confining their personal management to a narrower space, it 
has rendered it more efficacious. The wealth accumulated in the 
hands of great proprietors, may be supposed to enable them to under¬ 
take extensive improvements, and to carry on agriculture with a spirit, 
beyond the power of petty landholders; but even allowing, what may 
be doubted, that the wealth of a great landholder is greater than the 
aggregate .wealth of a number of small proprietors, whose estates to¬ 
gether are equal in extent to his, it is not likely to be so productive; 
for it never can be managed , with either so much skill or economy. 
Whatever superiority he may have over them in fortune, is more than 
counterbalanced, by the deep interest which every one of them feels, 
in looking after his little spot; and by the unremitting attention which 
both his attachment to it, and his necessity, impel him to exert, in 
order to extract from it, its greatest possible produce. 

The expenses of Indian, must not be measured by those of 
European husbandry. Exclusive of tanks, there is hardly any expense 
which may not be defrayed, by the smallest, as easily as by the great¬ 
est proprietors ; and even tanks themselves are unnecessary in Canara. 
The small estates are in general better cultivated than the great ones; 
and their owners are as regular as the great owners, in discharging 
their kists. Among the numerous instances which have come before 
me, of their having been violently dispossessed of their lands, or of 
theirhaving fled and left them waste, on account of balances under the 
late Government, there is not one, in which these balances can fairly 
be attributed to the rent alone, nor in which they have not arisen, 
from fines, anticipations, and other acts of oppression. In whatever 
way I view the question of great and small proprietors, I am perfectly 
satisfied that the preference ought to be given to small ones, and that 
Government ought to make its settlements, immediately with them. 
Under such a system, the gross produce of the country will be greater, 
and the collection of revenue will be as regular, as under that of great 
landholders. Men who have been accustomed to see the frequent fail¬ 
ures among the lower classes of farmers, in other parts of India, will 
not readily admit that a mass of small proprietors can be punctual; 
experience, however, in this province, has demonstrated, that the re¬ 
gularity of payment is not affected, by the smallness of the estate. 

Though my own opinion is decidedly in favour of small proprie¬ 
tors ; yet as Government have determined to introduce every where, 
the system of Bengal permanent settlement, it becomes my duty to 
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^oint out in what manneT it may be accomplished, in Canara. It is 
evident, that as the lands of Canara have for ages been private pro¬ 
perty, that we are not at liberty to make the same disposition of them, 
as might be done where they belonged to Government. If it is argued 
that no such difficulty has occurred in Bengal, it may be answered, 
that the landed property of Bengal is most likely, of a very different 
nature from that of Canara, which is both more ancient and more per¬ 
fect than that of England; because it is more widely diffused, and less 
clogged with conditions. If in Bengal, the Circar grants of enaums are 
for lands, and not for money ; and if the lands are held by a fevv great, 
instead of a multitude of small, proprietors; it may with certainty be 
pronounced, that its landed property is of modern date, and that it is 
an usurpation of revenue officers and head inhabitants together. The 
very circumstance of the existence of such a property, having been 
doubted, is a strong argument against its being of long standing. No 
man who has ever been in Canara, can ever entertain any doubt with 
regard to its land, being private property. As the property must there¬ 
fore remain as it now is, all that can be done is, to divide the country 
into a certain number of great estates, formed by the union of several 
small ones, under one head. The most convenient arrangement would 
be, the ancient one of maganies or grams; and the size of estates 
ought to be, from one hundred to five thousand pagodas jumma. 
To break in upon ancient boundaries and landmarks, for the 
sake of ideal advantages to he derived from squaring estates, 
would occasion much trouble to the Collector, and no small dis¬ 
content among the inhabitants, because these boundaries, serve not 
only to divide lands, but also particular tribes or families, who form 
distiuct communities in their respective villages. Where maganies are 
about five thousand pagodas jumma, they ought to be divided into two 
or more estates ; and where they are small, two or three, ought to be 
formed iuto oue estate. The average ought to be, about one thousand 
pagodas jumma. It could answer no good purpose, and might produce 
mischief, to make any estates above five thousand pagodas, because the 
proprietors might in time, become a kind of petty Poligars.. All past 
events in this country show, that great landed property has always had 
a tendency to excite a turbulent spirit in the possessor, which has been 
favoured, by the inaccessible nature of the hills and woods among 
which he resides. An estate of ten thousand pagodas, in most parts of 
Canara, and in every part of Soonda, would place under the landlords 
so large a district, furnished with retreats so strong, that were he to 
become refractory it would be difficult to reduce him to obedience. 
Such precautions may be said to be unnecessary, because gratitude for 
the benefits he has received from the British Government, and the im¬ 
possibility of his bettering his condition, will preserve him in his alle¬ 
giance ; but the love of distinction and independence is a much stronger 
and more universal passion than gratitude; and though it might be sup¬ 
posed, that the hopelessness of success, and of course his own interest, 
would deter him from any opposition to authority, yet it is well known 
that men, on such occasions, do not always maturely weigh distant 
consequences; and it would therefore be the more prudent plan, not to 
hazard an arrangement, whose stability is to rest on gratitude. 

After dividing the country into great estates, each of these 
estates, ought to be made over to the Potail or principal proprietor of 
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the small estates, of which they ai*e respectively composed, in perpe¬ 
tuity. As he has no property in any of the lands composing* the great 
estates, except those which were before his own, he can only be consti¬ 
tuted a kind of lord of the manor ; but as he must be responsible for 
all failures, he ought to be allowed the following advantages, in order 
to enable him to perform his engagement:—1st. He ought to have au 
allowance of 2^ per cent, on the jiirntna, to be included in the reduc¬ 
tion which I have already proposed ; leaving the remaining per cent, 
to go as an abatement to the mass of inferior proprietors and fanners, 
2nd. He ought to be vested with proprietary right of all waste lands, 
to which there are no owners, on condition of his paying the Beduore 
assessment, the second year after they are brought into cultivation, 
3rd. All inferior estates which, on failure of heirs, have heretofore been 
accustomed to reverb to the Circar, must now revert to him, and be¬ 
come, in every respect, as much his respective property, as his own 
original estates. 

Though the establishment of these Regulations will, I am con¬ 
vinced, answer the end of ensuring the easy realization of a permanent 
revenue; yet it is obvious that the influeuce of the 2^ per cent, in 
facilitating this operation, must every day diminish ; because, if it 
follow the laws of other property, though it now belongs to one man, 
it must, ou'his death, be divided, with bis estate, among his children. 
We shall then have several persons, insteadof one, to be responsible for 
the revenue ; and as every succeeding generation will increase the 
number, we shall at last have almost as much detail with the superior 
landlords, as if we had made a direct settlement with the inferior pro¬ 
prietors. If, with the view of averting this evil, as it is supposed to 
be, we confine the per cent., to the eldest son of some single heii;, 
and make him solely responsible, we lesson the security of revenue, 
because, as we cannot prevent the division of the lauds among all the 
heirs, we have now only the security of a part, instead of that of the 
whole of them, together with the per cent, for its realization. If 
we restrict the division of lauds to the original estate, and de¬ 
termine that all subsequent acquisitions, whether from the rever¬ 
sion of inferior estates, or the cultivation of Circar waste lauds, shall go 
with the 2.i per cent, we introduce the law of entail : and even this can 
hardly be effected at some unknown remote period, in the many estates 
in which there is no waste. All system of Indian revenue must, I ima¬ 
gine, end, in making a direct settlement with every independent land¬ 
holder, without the intervention of any superior lord; and in making 
every one of them, answerable for his own rent; and the whole of the 
estates, composing a village or district, answerable for the failure of 
any particular estate therein, by a second assessment. 


Supposing, however, that it may be expedient, for the present, to 
adopt the system of great estates ; the Regulations I have recommend¬ 
ed will apply to every part of Cauara, and to the greater part of Anka- 
lah, Sooudah, and Belghy ; but in many villages of Belgby and Auka- 
lah, and throughout the whole of the villages in Sooudah, running along 
the Mahratta frontier, the land belongs to the Cii’car, and may. there¬ 
fore be divided into estates, and given away at the pleasure of Govern¬ 
ment. These villages, are in general in such a desolate state, that a 
permanent settlement of them, would now be made under very great 
disadvantages. It would, for many reasons, be best to defer the settle- 
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moiat, not only for them, but of Canara, for at least five years. The 
Collector can hardly, in a shorter period, gain the requisite know- 
ledgeof the country, for carrying into execution so important a measure. 
Time should also be allowed to let the inhabitants become familiarized 
to their new master, and shake off all distrust and apprehension of 
change, and to enable them: to understand the scope of thesystem in¬ 
tended to be introduced; and it should also be allowed, in o*der to let 
the country recover, after the long series of oppression under ,vhich it 
has sufiered. The remissions already granted, have removed (\\rery 
impediment in the way of this desirable end; and in five years, they 
will work a wonderful improvement in the condition of the inhabitants. 
Judging from the confidence which they have already assumed inDur 
moderation and good faith, I have little that doubt within that period, 
the value of land will rise so much, that there will scarcely be a single 
estate which will not find a purchaser, should it be necessary to sell 
it to pay a balance. 

In disposing of the great estates at the final settlement, no price 
ought to be demanded for them, because, as they were all before pri¬ 
vate property, upon which the superior landlord has no claim, there is 
no new advantage attached to his tenure, except the two and a half 
per cent, nor any immediate expectation, which can make it worth 
any valuable consideration. We have no ground to imagine that there 
will be any such competition for them, as to raise their price. Soucars, 
and other men of property, are too cautious to lay out their money in 
land, on the strength of the duration of a new system, and on the faith 
of a Grovernment, to which they have but lately become subject. In 
provinces which have been near half a century under the Company's 
authority, they may consider the property which they vest in land, aa 
secure from danger ; but here, they will not readily believe that it can 
be safe; for nothing but the experience of many years will persuade 
them, that another war may not transfer them, to the dominion of 
another power. As we must therefore expect no candidates forestates, 
except among the landholders themselves; and as, from the minute 
division of land, very few of them can be supposed to be rich, no con¬ 
siderable sum can be expected from them, for great estates. But though 
they have notthemeans of making great advances as purchase money ; 
the realization of the revenue, will not be the less secure. It is the wide 
diffusion of landed property, by which almost every field has a differ¬ 
ent owner, who is anxious to increase its produce, and who pays hia 
rent with a regularity unknown among tenants at will, that constitutes 
this security, which will be every day strengthened, by the effect of 
the abatements which have already been made. These, will operate, 
both in augmenting the gross produce of the land now in cultivation, 
and in enabling the owner to obtain, a better price for it:—they will 
encourage him to enlarge his cocoanut plantations, which in a climate 
so favourable, would have been ten times more numerous than 
they are, had nob the dread of additional assessment, restrained their 
cultivation; and they will furnish him with the means of cultivating 
completely, the higher and more unproductive lands of his estates, 
which, in many of the greater estates, have lain waste almost ever 
since the Mysore conquest. Canara will probably never be a manu¬ 
facturing country, because it produces none of the raw materials 
necessary to render it such; and because the heavy rains, which last 
[VoL. II .3 75 
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80 great a part of the yoar, are an insurmountable obstacle t^^ 
operations which requiied to be carried on, under a clear sky, and in 
the open air; but the sam© rains which deny it manufactures, give 
it a succession of never-failing crops of rice, which place its i*evenue 
and its future prosperity, on the firmest foundation; for there can be 
no danger that the existing demand for its surplus produce will ever 
diminish. 4^he province of Malabar, Goa, Bombay, and Arabia, can be 
no whero else, so well supplied; and there is every reason to conclude, 
that then* consumption, by the abolition of all Eegulations in favour of 
particular countries, and the reduction of duties, will be increased. 


Extract Report of Mr. Ravenshaw, Collector, Southern Division of 
Canara; dated 30th April 1802 ; as to the Permanent Settlement 
of that Division. 

Southern In fixing a permanent land rent in countries that have before been 
Division of used only to a variable one, as true aud equitable as can be defined ; 
anara. being the most just, would certainly be the most eligible plan to follow. 

Where lauded property, however, has been firmly established for ages, 
and the laud tax has been fixed, it is probably the more politic plan, 
to leave rents nearly in that state, to which the various changes of 
countries have brought them. As the aggi'egate here, is certainly low 
enough for every wished-for purpose, care may be taken, should it, not¬ 
withstanding the many objections to the plan, be at last determined to 
place a number of small estates under one landlord, to make the land 
tax of the whole, tolerably equal; but to attempt to equalize the rents 
of the numerous landlords and tenants in the several districts, would 
cause very great discoutent, and might justly be complained of, as an 
oppressive act. It would in fact, be a tax on industry, by which, chief¬ 
ly, the gross produce of some, can have increased more than other 
lands. Besides, any additions now made to those rents which are very 
low, would fall directly on the present occupants, who may probably 
have paid a price for the purchase of the estate, equal iu proportion to 
the supposed net produce ; and allowing that the estate remains in the 
hands of the meritorious landlord, who by his own manual labour and 
the sweat of his own brow, has raised ifcs produce above the level of his 
neighbours; with what justice can we tax his industry, and at the same 
time, grant a remission to his neighbour, whose lands, through indo/- 
lenceor other causes, have been aud are in so declining a state, as to re¬ 
quire it ? Some have obtained unimpaired or waste lands, at inferior 
fixed rents, from some of the preceding Governments; others, have had 
them granted through favour; aud, from various other causes, now 
hold them, at moderate rates : to increase which now, would be to tax 
the good fortune or conduct of their ancestors. 

There is generally as great, or greater irregularity, in the amount 
net vent derived from landlords from their estates, as in the portion of 
the grose produce valuation they pay to Government as land tax. By 
the register of lands, which have become the subject of dispute during 
my late Circuit, it appears the landlord's portion of his gross rent 
varies greatly. This register, however, is by no means to be confided 
iu, that i3> as to its statement of the produce of the lands. It seldom, 
becomes necessary, in ascertaining a mere question of right to land, to 
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go ijito any particular enquiry of the produce, having no time to delay 
any investigation, merely for that purpose. The register kept by a 
native, I have found, on comparing with my jmnmabundy accounts, 
very incorrect. Some people, it would appear, even lose by their lauds, 
though in all cases, they must probably have others yielding them a 
large share of the gross produce : for it is contrary to all reason and 
common sense, to suppose they would waste their time and money in 
the hope of gaining, what by their statement, would involve them in 
loss. 


Major Munro, in his letter of 9th November 1800, after delivering 
his seutiments very fully in favour of small estates, in which I perfect¬ 
ly concur, has explained, if not the only, certainly the most eligible 
mode of forming large estates in Canara, by placing a number of small 
ones under the collection of one bead landlord, who would in fact, bo 
little more than a Potail of a village is at present; for, without annihi¬ 
lating all the just rights of the present landholders, which they have 
enjoyed for centuries, I see noway whatever of conveying a proprietary 
right to a great landlord, to any small estates placed under his col¬ 
lection ; nor do I believe any of the objects Government have in view, 
by forming large estates, would be answered thereby. All the claims 
such a person would have on the petty holders, would be for the 
amount of land tax payable from their estates. The only inducement 
any one would have to take ou him such a charge, would be the al¬ 
lowances in money, remission of rent, or other remuneration granted 
him by Government: such allowances, together with the great land¬ 
lords private estates, would be the only security we should have for 
the land tax, because the only real property he has in the whole estate; 
for, so long as the small landlords under him, continue to pay their 
rent, no power can make them answerable for their superior's defal¬ 
cation ; and, as nothing but the right of collecting from the inferiors, 
could be disposed of, which people would rather avoid thau otherwise, 
it follows that the whole estate of the superior, together with his al¬ 
lowances, must be sold, in most cases, for any thing more than a tri¬ 
fling defalcation. 


The number of landlords at the time of Hurry Hur Roi^s settle¬ 
ment, was considerably less thau at present, and all estates were from 
15 to 60 pagodas land rent per annum. From the natural division of 
property which has succeeded, the number has now increased to 22,709, 
and the laud tax of estates averages from one fanam to 450 pagodas; 
there are however now, many more under than above 10 pagodas, yet 
no inconvenience whatever has ever been complained of, nor does any 
exist in Canara, from the smallness of estates ; and perhaps in no part 
of India is the revenue realized, with greater punctuality or with less 
trouble. As, therefore, without annihilating the rights of the present pro¬ 
prietors, large estates cannot be constituted ; and as resorting to harsh 
measures, on the grounds of only ideal advantage, would I am convinc¬ 
ed, by no means tend to the impi*ovement of the province, in my humble 
opinion, it would be better to drop the attempt altogether, and to con¬ 
tinue the collection from the present small proprietors. Collecting in 
such detail, must be attended with far greater diffi'* ty and expense 
to a large proprietor than to Government. The fr jiers know that the 
sole business of the Circar servauts is to collect their rents, and which 
done, that he has no further claim ou them ; but there are many reasons 
[VoL, II. 75 in 
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why they would rather permit a head landlord, when thought to look 
up to him as their superior, to impose on them, than any public servant, 
who is with them only for a time. Any one proprietor of land, or other 
respectable resident, in every space of country yielding one or two thou¬ 
sand pagodas land rent, might be authorized to collectit, from the inferior 
landlords within his bounds, with an exact register of what be is to 
collect, and from whom. With an establishment of a shambogue, and 
a few peons to every magauny, he might do this, with punctuality, and 
might be recompensed for his trouble by a percentage on his collections, 
and by a grant of all the waste land of bis colleetorate, which however 
should be liable to forfeiture, in case of his committing any act which 
might authorize such punishment; otherwise his situation, together 
with such land, should be hereditary; but the succession confined to 
such of his heirs as may appear best qualified to hold it. To make 
larger collections than two or three thousand pagodas at most, would 
answer no good purpose; and as one person could not so well look to 
a great charge, it might be attended with many inconveniences. With 
an establishment of this sort, and two native tehsildars stationed one 
on either side of the Collector's residence, merely to receive the money 
forthcoming from those quarters, and remit them, I am sure the land 
tax of my district might be duly realized : All the landlords, within 
twenty miles on either side the Collector's treasury, might pay their 
money into it. 

Extract Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, the 22nd Jany. 

1806. 

The Right Honorable the President records the following Minute : 

It has always appeared to me, that the exact plan of the per¬ 
manent settlement of the revenues adopted in Bengal, was not appli¬ 
cable to these territories. 

It was apparent to me, that the creation of zemindars, where no 
zemindarries before existed, was neither calculated to improve the con¬ 
dition of the lower orders of the people, nor politically wise, with 
reference to the future security of this Government. I have thought 
that the principle of the ryotwar annual settlement, from which such 
vast advantage has been derived, should form the basis of the per¬ 
manent settlement. It is a question of vast importance; it demands 
the greatest consideration. 

I have already began to enter into the enquiry, by correspondence 
with the Collectors, but it is my intention to visit in person every col- 
leptorship, for the purpose of carrying on upon the spot, such investiga¬ 
tion as will best enable me to satisfy my own mind upon the subject. 

My time does not permit me to wade through the voluminous^ 
revenue records, which must be examined, in order to collect every in¬ 
formation that may bear upon this question. I am prevented also, by a 
want of knowledge of the languages, to make enquiry, separately and 
independently of the local authorities. 

I find that I require the assistance of an intelligent civil ofiicer, 
who has had experience in revenue management, and is a good linguist. 

Mr, William Thackeray is the officer whom I am desirous of 
selecting as my assistant; and, with the approbation of the Board, I 
propose that he may receive six months’ leave of absence from his 
station, for this duty. 
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-I recommend, also, that Mr. John Byng be placed in charge of 
the Zillah Court of Masiilipatam. 

Fort St George, January 22nd, 180G. 

The Board concurring in the recommendation of the President, 
Ordered, That the necessary information may be communicated 
to those gentlemen. 
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Extract Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, 29th April 1806. 
Memoir of Mr. Thackeray, addressed to the Right Honourable Lord 
William Cayendish Bentinck, in favour of Ryotwar Permanent 
Settlements. 


My Lord, 

According to your lordship^s command, I have written down 
the thoughts which have occurred to my mind, respecting the perma¬ 
nent settlement. Inexperience, and want perhaps of perception, of all 
the parts and relations of each system, has prevented my forming a 
satisfactory opinion on the grand question,—Whether an immediate 
settlement with the ryots, or the introduction of zemindars, be best. 
Indeed, as these thoughts have arisen from what I have seen in the 
Circars and Ceded Districts only, it is impossible for me to give any 
opinion on so important a subject; however, the ideas which have 
sprung up in my mind, such as they are, are now written down, ac¬ 
cording to your lordship^s orders. 

Objections to Permanent Zemindary : 

1. The power of Government, will be curtailed. 

2. The division of the attributes or qualities of property between 
proprietary zemindar and occupant ryot, is bad. 

3. The remission goes, to the wrong person,—it should go to, 
the ryot. 

4. The ryots will, in some cases, be liable to oppression,—the 
zemindai’s, in some cases, to imposition. 

5. A ryotwar may be converted into a zemindary, at any time; 
but a zemindary cannot be so easily altered, if found unsuccessful. 

6. The Government loses the waste. 

7. The selling the laud, is bad. 

8. The inhabitants would dislike being transferred to zemindars. 

^Ti ^ settlement has succeeded here, and will therefore 

most likely succeed again, better than any innovation to the preiudice 
of the ryot. ^ *' 

10. The loss of all revenue knowledge, after the zemindarries 
are sold. 


Ihiese are the objections to zemindary, that have occurred to me • 
and I will discuss them separately. ’ 

1. The power of Government ivill he curtailed.—In all countries 
It may be good to limit the power of the Prince; but here, the Govern¬ 
ment must keep as much power as is consistent with private rights 
in Its own hands It will therefore be right to limit the demand on 
the land; but still to keep up as much communication and connection 
with the people, as possible. It may be considered an axiom: I think 
that all internal Government is connected with the revenue; that whom' 
soever the people of India pay, him, they regard as their superior and 
is the most important person, iu regard to themselves. It may be said 
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Docaments that tliis will wear away in time; however, I do not see that it will. 
Zemfndary Circar will be removed from the immediate sight of the ryot, and 

and Ryotwar a Certain portion of authority, power of getting information, influence. 
Settlements, and command of resources, will be transferred to the zemindar, without 
a sufficient counterbalancing advantage. This will happen, in regard 
to the ryots, peons, and inhabitants at large, even though they get pot- 
tabs from the zemindars; but much more will the waste, give influence. 
The waste is the grand means of improving the people,—turning the 
peon into the husbandman. The waste lands afford a great patronage, 
and particularly affecting the peons, who swarm over the country. If a 
zemindar is appointed, he becomes the patron of every man, without 
subsistence. The revenue servants, the Cutcherry peons, the village 
officers, must always exist. Would it not be better that all these people, 
should look up the to Circar, and inasmuch as regards the support of our 
authority, that the influence, information, and assistance which these 
people can afford, should be at the service of the Government ?—If the 
situation of the Ceded Districts and the Circars be compared, the 
difference will strike one; that one baa been 40 years under our Gov¬ 
ernment, and has been subject to continual rebellions and deficiencies 
of revenue, to this day. The Ceded Districts have been five years in 
our possession, and although full of turbulent zemindars, and peons, 
and Poligars, who have always been in rebellion against their own 
native Circar; peace has been preserved, the authority of Government 
completely established, and a large revenue collected, and gradually 
augmented, in spite of two bad seasons. The ryotwar settlement has 
done this, in the Ceded Districts. 

The first thing is to govern this country; then, to govern it well. 
We must try to unite strength and justice, and to keep as much power 
in our own bands, as is consistent with justice and the happiness of 
the body of the people. Why then create zemindars, where none ex¬ 
isted before ? They had zemindars in Bengal, in the Circars, and some 
other places, and the opposition which they made to the Collectors, was 
one reason for putting them iu, perhaps the strongest reason. Nobody 
will deny, that the less power the Government gives up the better, con¬ 
sistent with proprietary right; and nobody will deny, that in making 
zemindars where none existed before, we do give up a certain degree 
of power,_means of information, communication with the people, and 

command of resources. •i.jj-jt ■ j 

2 The division of the proprietary right of the zemindar, and 
occupant right of the ryots, is bad. It is said, tliat tlie zemindar is the 
nronrietor the ryot the occupant; but how undefined, are their respec- 

tove rio’hts^!_Nobody has clearly defined them yet. Itis said that the ryot 

has a rio-ht to the cultivation of a certain field, while he continues to cul¬ 
tivate it and pay the usual rent or rate ; but this is hard upon the zem- 
iudar who pays the laud tax; because his maiiageineut is encumbered 
with the rights of the ryot, while he is considered to be the proprietor, 
and must pay the Circar rent regularly. It is not thereifore, a real 
landed property : it is an undefined something. Even m making the 
' pottah Eegulation, they do not seem to have come to any decision on 
the subiect, because that Eegulation may be construed in favour of 
either zemindar or ryot; and no provision is made for setting the 
inerassee right of defaulting ryots. Now if he possessed the meras- 
see riffht it ought to be sold for arrears, on the same principle 
that t& zemindary is sold for arrears of revenue. This division of 
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tie qualities of property, will, I should think, obstruct improvement; 
and perhaps it would be better to consider zemindars, landholders in 
the full extent of the term : their own interest would prevent great 
oppression, and they would feel the full pride interest and satisfaction 
which possession of property conveys, and would be more likely to 
make improvements. But the zemindars will possess the full absolute 
property in the waste, and will therefore hold it, on a different tenure 
from land cultivated at present by ryots. All this, will I think pro¬ 
duce trouble and oonfusion, which the zemindar and ryot will both 
feel. Besides, property of every kind is liable to a division, and must 
dwindle every day. Now in the zemindary system, two kinds of pro¬ 
perty will go on dividing at the same time; zemindary property and 
occupancy property. This may in time, create confusion, and produce 
a breed of starviug proprietors, while it keeps down the increase of 
occupant cultivators, who would otherwise multiply on what has been 
set aside to feed the zemindars; nor will the 15 per. cent, keep the pro¬ 
prietors, and make up for deficiencies in the course of time, after many 
subdivisions, unless indeed a^reat deal of waste is brought into culti¬ 
vation. But had the waste been kept by the Government, the land 
rent would have come to them; so that, even supposing the waste 
will go on keeping the families of the proprietors, and making up for 
deficiencies after subdivisions of estates, still it is bad, because at the 
expense of Government. What does the zemindar now possess, 
according to the principle on which the motadary system has been 
introduced here, but the waste, the 15 per cent, and some sundry 
advantages? and the waste and the 15 percent, are just what he 
should not hold,—the waste, because he holds it for nothing,—the 
15 per cent, because it ought to go to the actual cultivators. 

3. The remission goes to the wrong 'person,—it should go to the 
*Bic in orig, *zemindar is not the cultivator, he 

does not even superintend cultivation, if the 
ryot be independent of him; and it is more likely that the remission 
will be applied to marriages and idle expenses, than if given to the 
ryots. The husbandman in India is the most industrious, parsimoni¬ 
ous creature in the world; a stranger to vice, thinking of nothing but 
cultivating his field, maintaining his family, and paying the Circar 
rent. Why then shall the remission, the main spring of future industry 
and improvement, be made to a stranger, perhaps a ferocious Poligar 
-^an avaricious speculating souoar, or an intriguing dubaah, merely 
to enable him to gi*ow fat, and pay the revenue, in case a bad year 
should come ? Would it not be better to make the remission to the 
rypt ? It would equally tend to the security of the revenue, or perhaps 
more so; because it would be more likely to be directly applied to the 
extension and improvement of culbivatioy. In case of unforeseen 
misfortunes, the relations of the ryot would assist him; he could mort¬ 
gage bis land, and go on paying his revenue. The ryot is the man 
who feels as it were, married to his field. What au effect the seuse 
of a property iu the soil would have upon him ! As it is, under oppres¬ 
sion, he still sticks to his field as long as he can. The people in Canara 
feel this; and every man builds his house in his own field. It is 
said, a remissiQjpL to the ryot is applied immediately to the land and 
farming stock of the country; a remission to the zemindar is ap¬ 
plied indirectly, through, naany channels of soucars, securities, rent- 
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ers, &c. Besides, we talk a great deal about the happiness of the 
people; how can we increase the happiness of the bulk of the 
people so much, as by making their possessive, proprietary right, 
and giving them all the advantages of property and permanency ? 
It may be said, that rights of the inferior ryots will be secured, at 
any rate; but if it is admitted that a remission is necessary to con¬ 
vert the lands they cultivate, into saleable property, it must follow, 
that we withhold the property from them, until we give up the remis¬ 
sion to them. Indeed, it seems to me contrary to the benevolent in¬ 
tentions of the Court of Directors, to gi^e all the advantages of the 
new system, to a set of men, to be created on purpose to enjoy them ; 
and to place in thraldom, those industrious people who constitute the 
bulk of the people, and by whose labours our armies are in reality paid, 
our investments provided, and our whole Government supported, 

4. The ryots willy in some cases, he liable to oppression ; the ze¬ 
mindars, in some cases, to imposition* —Fifty means might be mention¬ 
ed, in which this might happen, according to the nature of the men and 
place, even when Pottahs have been given. The zemindars will make 
collusive engagements, and get ryots to do so; hajeh kherck and village 
expenditure will goon, at a terrible rate, as it does in the Circars ; and 
where, from the'little I can learn, and what I can guess, I have no 
doubt but that there are farmers, and under-farmers, and securities, 
and all the confusion that arises from them; that pottahs are not given ; 
and that village charges are assessed on the ryot, as formerly. 

5. A ryotwar settlement will he easily converted into a zemin^ 
dary, at any thne; hut a zemindary cannot so easily he altered, if 
found unsuccessful* —After the ryotwar settlement is made, the Gov¬ 
ernment may easily turn it into a zemindary. In this case, the Gov¬ 
ernment have only to take 50,000 pagodas jumma of country, and 
sell, or give it away. In this case, the Government will transfer the 
rio’ht of collecting the land tax from perhaps 3,000 free-holders, the 
waste, and sundry interests, such a reversion of lands, without owners 
or heirs. In this case, the greater the estate the better, because a per¬ 
centage on a great sum, will keep a man s family, pay charges, collec¬ 
tion, and provide for deficiencies, better than the same percentage 
on a smaller sum ; and therefore the subdivision of the estate here¬ 
after, by the operation of land and partition, will be rather hurtful, 
should such a plan even take place. It would also be right to give up 
to the zemindar the balance of remission not given up originally to the 
ryots, but withheld, enable the Circar to keep up the additional servants 
required for a ryotwar settlement; this, which will be a small commis¬ 
sion on the revenue, the waste, and the chance of reversions, and the 
consequence of the station, will induce people to become zemindars 
most likely ; and in this case, the lands of the ryots will be liable to 
sale for arrears, and would constitute the security for the revenue. 
The tehsildars of the Collectors might become the zemindars, on this 
plan; if such a system should ever be adopted, 

6. Oovernment loses the waste. —The loss is considerable; but 
the loss in actual power is perhaps of more importance. The waste is the 
means of converting the peOns into husbandmen. The Government, 
could not give waste to the peons, who swarm all over the country; 
and if the zemindar did give it to them, and get them to take it, they 
would be at his service, and look up to him rather than the Circar;— 
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but the actual giving away property, without sufficient compensation, 

strong enough to prevent giving up the waste in per- zemindary 

•sons who would take ami Ryotwar 


IS a reason _ _ . 

petuity, except to actual cultivators, or persons ~—w , 1 ,,^ xvjwrvTT^ 

it on speculation, at a rent; raoro particularly, because other modes Settlements, 
of taxation have many objections. * ~~ 

and the wants of Government require a 
find it difficult perhaps to invent a tax iu any 
will not press harder on the people. 


Now if the country gets rich, 

greater revenue; they will M 
other shape, which 


7. The selling the land had .—Selling the lands, appear tome 
like the lottery, and to be encouraging gambling. It may be a proof 
of confidence in Government; and the sale of the lands at Masulipatam, 
was a proof of confidence in the Government; but still it always ap¬ 
peared to me like selling the ryots. The only good I could see in it 
was, that the purchasers being men of great influence, could contrive 
to keep out plunderers, better than the Collectors and Magistrate. 


8. The inhabitants would dislike being transferred to zemindars. 
—We profess to make the happiness of the people, our great object. 
Now, the inhabitants in general would not only feel, but would in reality 
be more secure, if they held their lauds immediately from Govern¬ 
ment. In short, unless the settlement be made with them, and the re- 
’mission be given up to them, they cannot be the secure tenants, which 
every body seems desirous of constituting them. I have no doubt but 
that they would prefer a settlement direct with the Circar; and in the 
course of our tour, your Lordship will be able to discover what their 
own sentiments are ; that is, if it be possible to explain the nature of 
the proposed settlement to them, and to coiuvince them that the Govern¬ 
ment is sincere in its professions, regarding remission and fixed rent. 
It would be a very difficult thing to explain the nature of property to 
men, who have been for years subject to oppression, and versed in 
consequent fraud ; and in many places it would be harder still to con¬ 
vince them, that the Government would give up the lands for ever, at 
a low rent; but when they comprehend the full benefit of the proposed 
system, they would acquiesce in it, with gratitude. 

9. A ryotwar settlement has succeeded here, and will therefore 
most likely succeed again .—A ryotwar settlement has succeeded 
in Canara, Ceded Districts, Barramahl, and every other district, 
where it has been attempted. A permanent ryotwar system exists 
and prospers, considering the bad Government it has been subject 
to for many years under Hyder and Tippo, in Canara; although 
the remission has not been allowed. There is therefore, every pros¬ 
pect of success iu a permanent ryotwar settlement, supported by 
advantages, which the present ryotwar settlement, has not. It was 
thought that it could not be effected iu Bengal, I have heard; but 
as it has been done here, and Government are resolved at any rate, 
to make a ryotwar settlement the basis of any system to be adopted, 
those objections which may be urged, as arising from the difficulty 
of the task, are entirely removed. It may be said, that the revenue 
will not be secure, under a ryotwar settlement; however, if the ryots 
be put on such a footing that their lands are saleable, and that they 
ought to pay, whether they cultivate or no, the revenue will be secure, 
and their lands will be the security : no other variations will arise, 
but from waste being brought into cultivation. It is a practice to 
give up their old lands, and take waste, because the cultivation of 
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waste HDdeT a cowle, is often more favourable to the ryot than the 
cultivation of their old lands on the fall rent; but as the ryot will be 
obliged to pay his rent, whether he cultivates or no, he never will take 
waste, till he can afford to cultivate both the old land and the waste. 
It i;nay be said, that the Board of Revenue Cannot exercise control, 
over'A ryotwar system ; but this is no good objection. The Govern¬ 
ment xnight as well shut up the Courts, because they cannot inspect 
the proceedings of every cause, themselves. The existence of zemin¬ 
dars there,* and the difference between the 
*rn Bengal^QifcarS, &c. ryots here, and there, make so great a differ- 

^ euce between Bengal and the Coast, that I 

think the Cou:^ of Directors and the Bengal Government, had they 
known the estate of the ryots here, would have settled here, with them. 
They never, in any imnute or order that I have seen, express a desire 
to introduce a new or^r of men, or to innovate ; they wish to stick to 
the usage of the countiy, and therefore settled with the zemindars 
there, where they were. Here, there are no zemindars, and the Court 
of Directors, had they known the coast customs, would not have created 
a new order of men, but have fallowed old usage, in settling with the 
ryots;—indeed, I have a belief, that in some parts of Bengal, where 
no zemindars existed, they actuall;^ made a kind of ryotwar settlement, 
in Sylhet particularly : where I lieavd or read of this, I forget, but I 
did bear it. I have then some reasoti to tliiuk, that the creation of 
mootahdars here, is contrary to the spirit of the Court of Directors and 
Bengal Government, and their meaning in their minute and orders. 
V Inasmuch as it is an innovation here, this 

VideActofPsrliamont. investigating, and Would be a 

strong argument for ryotwar here, as far as the intentions of the Court 
of Directors and Lord Cornwallis could go. 

10. The loss of revenue knowledge, after the siemindar system 
takes -^The Collectors, registers, and assistants, will have no op¬ 
portunity of learning revenue affairs, after the country is thrown into 
the hands of the new created zemindars. 


It may be said, that the lands of proprietors under the charge of 
the Court of Wards, will give them an opportunity of learning revenue 
management; however, it will be fovuid, that the native managers will 
be some men of influence, who will, it is true, send long accounts, and 
write long letters to the Collector and the Court of Wards, but who will 
take good care, to prevent their interfering in the detail; most likely ; 
the liTnds will be let out in great farms, to renters, and in the end, it 
will be found that the Collector will have very little more real interfer¬ 
ence than in zemindary lands. Indeed, considering the sacredness of 
private property, the less interference (except to prevent great irregu¬ 
larities) the better. In short, we shall lose all communication with 
the countiy, knowledge of its resources, agriculture, and internal 
management. I do not think that any Collector in the Circars can 
give a just account of the state of his district, in any one respect, of 
cultivation, its increase or decrease of population, of castes, of houses, of 
grievances, of opinions, of interests, of the coin, or any thing else, ex¬ 
cept from former documents, or from general conversation, what any 
individual may take the same advantage of. The Collector will gene- 
rally give himself no farther trouble, than his own business obliges 
him to take : he will not go out of his way to make enquiries; indeed he ^ 
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' ought Qofc, uuder the ilegulations. Eog. XXIX, 1802, respecting cur- 
Hums, shuts out the Collector from that channel of information ; 
besides, he would only make himself disliked, by making enquiries. 
The same with the Judge; he must wait for a complaint, aad he ought 
to wait for a complaiut,-^ha ought to see nobody,—know cohody, but 
in Court; and in proportion as he is an active, inquisitive Magistrate, 
may he seem a partial Judge. Besides the impropriety of his making 
investigations, except in Court, he has too much business on bis bands 
to attend to any thing else ; his register is the same^ and therefore 
there is nobody in the district who can or will keep up information ;— 
moreover, the accounts of the curnums will be fabricated; and if the 
zemindars have the appointment and control of curnums, I see no 
means which there will be, in ten years, of ascertaining any thing rela¬ 
tive to the resources or payments of the country. 

These appear to me, to be the chief objections to zemjndary, and, 
consequently, advantages of ryotwarry. The advantages of zemindary 
may be said to be:— 

1. Security of revenue, 

2. The detail of ryotwar would overwhelm the Government 
officers, 

3. The fear of indolent, corrupt, or incapable Collectors. 

4. The indulgence which the zemindar would probably show to 
his ryots, in time of distress. 

6. The fear of remissions becoming necessarjr. 

6. The interest which zenjindars would have, in pron^oting im¬ 
provement. 

7. The difficulty and detail of tuccavy and tank repairs. All 
these, I will consider separately, in every way that occurs to me. 

1. Security of revenue under zemindars.—The land is security 
for the revenue, it is said; but in a ryotwar system, the absolute pro¬ 
perty in the land, uniting both proprietary and occupancy rights, 
would be sold to make up for deficiencies of revenue; but in a zemin¬ 
dary, where the occupancy of the tenant is admitted, nothiog but 15 
per cent, will be sold, together with waste. 

It may be said that the ryots are poor; but the zemindars will be 
sometimes poor also. As far as industry and economy promise success, 
the chance is, that the ryot will proportionably enrich himself as much, 
as the zemindar. All depends on the industry of the ryots, in any 
system. If they all fail, the zemindar must fail at last, though his pri¬ 
vate wealth may enable him to go on for a year or two; and what 
security will there be, in a ruined estate ? If the ryots all fail in a 
ryotwar system, the rent must fall, and their lands may not sell; 
bat the chance is, that the full property in their fields, on a low rent, 
will make the body of ryots, collectively, richer than the 15 per cent, 
will make the zemindar. This is proved by experience. Take any col- 
lectorate where there has. been a ryotwar settlement, and it will be 
found, that the revenues have been more secure, than in other districts. 
An account of the annual demand, collection and balance in each Col- 
lectorship, for the last five years, will show whether this is true or false; 
and yet this comparison between ryotwar collectorates and other col- 
lectorates, is partial, because the rents to Government are raised higher 
in ryotwar collectorates than inothers. In the Circars, and every where 
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Documents else, where there is no money rent, 10 or 15 per cent., I dare say, is 
’ «• • spent in the village, and embezzled by the 

and Ryotwar revenue servants; but in ryotwarry countries, 

Settlements, very little, not above 3 or 4 per cent, or not so much, is lost; the 

- former peculations and expenditures, have been added to the jumma. 

Mr. Thaoke- If therefore where a higher rent is taken, and greater strictness used in 
ray’s Memoir. settlement, the balances are less than where the Oircar col¬ 

lections are less, and the rent low, surely the system must be good. 

The collection of land tax from the actual proprietors, is admit¬ 
ted to be the simplest way; though more bauds the revenue pass 
through, the greater the loss, pillage, and insecurity. Just as the re¬ 
mission will be applied to improvement through zemindars, securities, 
renters, and sub-renters; so will the rent be paid through the same 
hands. A little profit will stick to the fingers of each, in the transit; 
all which profit, given to the ryot, would remain with the land, and 
contribute to its value, and consequently to the security of the revenue. 
If the ryot be made independent of the zemindar, he js virtually the 
proprietor, and the zemindar is merely an intermediate agent, con¬ 
sequently the land tax will not be collected direct from the proprietor, 
under a zemindary system. But the zemindar will not be the only inter¬ 
mediate agent there will be, and are now, in the Cirears. I know in the 
other provinces, I believe most sincerely, farmers, securities, renters, 
and all that tribe, in almost every zemindary ; but the more inter¬ 
mediates of this kind, the less secure is revenue. Again, in the course 
of time, the zemindars will be subdivided into small estates, most 
likely in a greater proportion than waste will be brought into culti¬ 
vation ; so that the wealth of the zemindars will become less, aud the 
security consequently weaker; for, on the zemindary principle, the 
larger the estate the better. It is like an insurance ofiice, in some 
measure; a percentage on a great sum, will cover the expense of 
living, managing the estate, and providing for bad years, much better 
than the same percentage, on a smaller sum. 

The household expense will be much the same, and the charges 
collection of 10,000 pagodas per annum, will be nearly as great, as of 
20,000 pagodas. It will be found that great zemindars thrive more, 
make greater propoi-tionate improvements, and pay more regularly, 
than small mootahdars. If therefore we must have zemindars, I 
should wish them to have a very large tract of country. Again, the 
division of the qualities or attributes of property,—the proprietary 
right, as it is called, with one man,—the occupancy, as it is called, 
with another man, is bad, and depreciates its value. A field, the full 
absolute property of one individual, would, I should thiuk, have a 
greater intrinsic value than the aggregate qualities of occupancy and 
proprietary would have, if divided between two individuals; therefore, 
would be a greater security for its laud tax ; but, d fortiori, would it 
be better security than where the proprietary right, as it is called, was 
only saleable ? at all events, full absolute property in one man, is 
what produces improvement and atttachment. 

Again, as zemindary right and occupancy right go on dividing, 
from the effect of the Hindoo law, and other causes ; what a variety 
of tenures, estates, and occupancy rights, there will be I what diffi¬ 
culties aud irregularities attend the sub-division,—how much the 
security of the revenue will depend, on an accurate apportionment of 
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jiiinraa to estate ! If tbe zemindai^s thrive, this subdivision will go 
on frequently, and this alone will give nearly as much trouble of 
detail, as a ryotwar settlement; but the subdivision, or union, of 
ryotwar estates, would be done at once, by line and measure, and 
by entering the transfer in the register. Besides, zemindara have 
often failed, and therefore it is likely that they will fail again : in this 
case, the estate must be sold; but what difficulty will the new pur¬ 
chaser find in managing the estate, when opposed by the interest of 
the ejected proprietor ! 

2. The detail of ryotwar would overwhelm the Oovernment offi¬ 
cers, —The detail must be carried on by somebody; the question is, 
therefore, whether it had better be carried on under Collectors, or ze¬ 
mindars. The detail will not be very complicated, after tlie rents 
have been permanently fixed. The making of the jummabundy, is 
the grand source of fraud and trouble and difficulty: when that is 
done, the collection will go on of itself. The ryot, if moderately as¬ 
sessed will, in a few years, grow rich, and pay regularly ; if not, their 
lands will be sold. There is no great detail difficulty in this. There 
should be general rules in each district for letting out waste, according 
to the mode of cultivation, the soil, and water in each district; and 
if their rates were too favourable, it would not signify, and it would 
be easy to make rules that need not be altered; and as the ryots 
got rich, they would take waste; the establishment which this 
detail would require, might be paid by a deduction from the remis¬ 
sion ; so might any commission which it might be found expedient 
to be given to the Collector. It may be necessary to ascertain 
exactly, what establishment is necessary to carry on this detail. I 
would have tehsildars to every 50,000 pagodas; but a sketch of a dis¬ 
trict should be made out separate, showiiig the whole system, the Court 
establishment, tbe Collector’s establishment, the duties of each, &c, 

3. The fear of indolenty corrupt, or incapable Collectors. —This 
is much the same as the other objection, about the detail; but there 
is no greater chance of their being bad Collectors than bad zemindars; 
and if they are rather weak men, I do not see any very great harm 
that will ensue. I do not see that it will require any wonderful share 
of genius, integrity or activity, to sell lands by auction, for arrears, 
and to collect rent already fixed, and to give waste at certain rents: 
wherever this is fixed, detail does not much signify, because it is only 
the business of a few additional writers. The detail .of a large army, 
is in this way; and the pay aud concern of each individual in an ainny 
of 100,000 men, is easily known and arranged, so that a mistake hardly 
ever happens; yet it is generally some clerk, that keeps all these 
things right. As for waste, the ryots will take it as they get rich and 

*Sic inori advantages* just as soon under the Circar 

\c in or%g. under a zemindar. As for tank water¬ 

courses, and all grand works of that kind, the Collector must inspect 
and superintend them; at any rate, the village people and tehsildars 
will take care of the small tanks. What then requires such extraordi¬ 
nary talent or virtue ? But every thing depends on men, every where, 
in every line—a bad zemindar would do as much harm, as a bad 
Collector. 

4. The indulgence which the zemindars would show to the ryot, 
in times of distress. —This is an uncertain good, because it depends on 
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the goodness of an iudividnal. If the assessmenfc is moderate, there 
Zem/ndary need for sucb indulgences; besides, if occupancy is admit- 

and Ryotwar ted, it will be the zemindar^s interest nob to assist, bub ruin the ryot, 
^ttleraents. that he may eject him from his right of occupancy, and put in some 

- one else, on a raised rent: this will often be his interest, as the coun- 

thrives, and labour gets cheap. 

Besides, it is likely that giving the remission to the ryot, and 
mahing him the full absolute proprietor, would put him on such a 
footing, that he would not want such indulgence. If it is good that 
zemindars should indulge their ryots, it is still better that Government, 
should at once put the ryot on such a footing, that they need nob re¬ 
quire it. If the laud is rendered saleable property, the ryot will not 
want such indulgence, unless he be an idle fellow; when his land will 
be sold to a more industrious man, who has saved enough to by it. 

5. The fear of remissions becoming necessary. have a strong 
belief, as far as I am able to tell, that there is no greater danger of fail¬ 
ures and balances in ryotwarry than in zemindary. If, indeed, the 
country is depopulated by a famine or hostile army, someremission must 
be made, in proportion bo the loss—even all the revenue maybe lost. 
However, the same remission, it would be necessary to make to zemin¬ 
dars; however, if after making the lands saleable, and giving up the 
percentage, any doubt should still remain respecting the security of 
the land tax, a zunger zamin, or several and joint security, may be 
entered into with the ryots of villages, who may be made responsible 
for each other, villages for villages, pergunnahs for pergunnahs. This 
system is termed unjust, and may be thought too complicated for 
permanency, liespectiug the justice of it; if it is absolutely necessary 
to establish it, in order that the ryots may have the enjoyment of 
the benefits proposed to be given to them, it is done for their sake, 
and they ought not to complain, nor would they, when they under¬ 
stood it. It is no hardship to make a man give security, and let 
him out of prison. In respect to the policy of the znnger zamin, it 
makes the bulk of the people interested in the skill, exertion, and 
economy of each individual. They will assist him, to prevent his 
failing, and to avoid being called onto fulfil their security. If he 
does fail, they take care that there are no tricks, that his property 
be discovered, and sold to the best advantage; and they will 
generally prevent the necessity of an assessment to make up his 
deficiency. If, however, he has no property, and their ingenuity 
can discover nothing, and bit on no means of settling the demand 
without an assessment is laid on fairly, that there are no tricks, and 
no unequal imposition. But I think that the assessment to make 
up deficiencies, would hardly ever take place, and I fancy seldom does 
now. Shame, and fear of being a burthen on his neighbours, makes 
him economise and exert himself. The quick-sighteduess of his 
neighbours, make his pretended losses easily seen through; and if, 
after all, real loss should have happened, to prevent his paying, his 
securities will lend him the money, rather than that the sub-assess- 
rnent of his deficiency, should be actually levied. This would cer¬ 
tainly prevent the necessity of remitting, in common cases. In case 
of drought, invasion, and plague, and such public calamities, Nero 
and Nadar Shaia used to grant remissions. It is practised in all 
countries; and we must grant remissions. 
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MW IL] IMPBOVEMENT OP NATIONAL BBSOURCES. 

- : iV" 6. The interest which zemindars would have, in promoting im¬ 
provement .may be supposed to involve the question,—whether 
small farms or grefttestates are best. I believe that itis said by authors, 
that agriculture has been improved and extended in Europe, since cot¬ 
tagers and small farmers were done away; and perhaps those noble times, 
when every rood of ground maintained its man, have been too highly 
celebrated. One skilful farmer perhaps, with good tools and cattle, 
and half a dozen labourers, could do more than a swarm of cottagers on 
a highland estate. But there is a great difference in agriculture here, 
and there,—in the husbandmen here, and husbandmen there. We find 
a set of men here, occupying the land, who have carried agriculture to 
the requisite degree of improvement, and who could not well be turn¬ 
ed out, even if the zemindar had the power; but if occupancy is ad¬ 
mitted, it would not be in his power to turn out the occupants, 
and let bis fields to a speculative farmer, who might, by superior skill, 
industry, or tools, raise more produce: for these causes, the zemindar 
must go on in the old way, with the ryots; and the improvement of 
the lands now held by them, will depend upon themselves, not on ilie 
zemindar. Besides, improvements in lands now under cultivation, can 
only arise from the superior management of the occupant, from their 
setting all their people to work, grubbing up roots, weeding, &c., and 
performing all those operations of the land, with the greatest care; 
and I do not see how the zemindar can improve the lands now occupi¬ 
ed. The occupants can and will improve their lands to the highest 
pitch of cultivation ; they will manure, dig wells, and carry on smaller 
improvements themselves, as well as with the aid of a zemindar. Great 
improvements (if any ai’e made) must take place, in the waste lands; 
and when the people get rich, and adventurers, Government may give 
up as much waste as may be asked, to any man who has stock and in¬ 
clination to employ himself in improvements; and waste given up in 
this way, would constitute a real estate. 
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In some cases, indeed, a zemindar would seem a very useful man, 
where three or four villages arewatered from one tank or watercourse ; 
a zemindar who had the whole under him, might keep up, improve, or 
enlarge the water-works, might distribute the flow of water, and carry 
it where it would produce the greatest advantage, and would take on 
liimself, the trouble and care which such a concern must occasion to 
the supervisor; he might strike out great improvements, and con¬ 
vert the country into a garden. This is certainly a great advantage 
in the zemindary system, and almost makes me approve of it. How¬ 
ever, in this case, to reap the full benefit of the extended estates, 
the zemindar ought perhaps to be a landlord, in the full extent of the 
term ; he ought to have power'to do what he pleased, unembarrassed by 
any supposed rights of his tenantry, and he ought to be an enlightened, 
scientific, enterprising landlord, not such as usually become the zemin¬ 
dars. If the ryots are to have theii* occupancy, and the zemindar to be 
merely an hereditary tehaildar, I do not see any scope for irnprovment, 
further than what the ryots may themselves execute; but after all, I 
must confess that I see great advantage in having villages watered by 
one tank or watercourse, placed under the superintendence of one 
zemindar. In dry lands and well lands, the ryots may carry on cultiva¬ 
tion to the highest pitch of improvement themselves; but uniting all 
the lands watered by one channel or tank, under one zemindar, has 
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certainly advantages which require discussion. After all, the Govern- 
ineut muat superii)tend all grand works of this kind; and were two or 
three estates are watered by one channel or tank, there will be dis¬ 
putes, which will prevent, instead of encouraging improvement; and 
if zemindarries are constituted, such divisions will take place, and eter¬ 
nal disputes, not to be ever settled in Courts of Justice, will ensue. This 
appears to me the only advantage of introducing zemindars,—to arrange, 
improve, and direct tanks, channels, and the lands watered by them; 
but whether this advantage is not counterbalanced by the other 
disadvantages of zemindars; and whether the nature of the people likely 
to become zemindars, the subdivision of estates, and the abuses that 
will take place under zemindarries, may not obstruct these advan¬ 
tages, is very doubtful. On the whole, it seems to me that improve¬ 
ment must take place in waste, if any where, that is, grand improve¬ 
ments; that it will take place under a ryotwar system, as fast as it 
can, when the stock and spirit of the country enables the people to make 
improvements. I hardly think that any of the new zemindars have or 
will apply other capital, which before was employed in different ways, 
to the improvement of the lands. Improvement must, I should con¬ 
ceive, arise from the stock and spirit of the cultivating inhabitants. 


7. The difficulty and detail attending tuccavie and tank repairs, 
—Respecting tiiccavy, it may seem inconsistent with permanency, to 
issue tuccavy ; however, I do not see any objection to continue these 
indulgences, for a few years. It has hitherto been allowed; and the 
same people who have hitherto issued it, and collected it again, will 
be able to carry on the details respecting it for a few years, if it be 
found absolutely necessary. It seems to me impossible to make a re¬ 
mission for the purpose of replacing and repairing the loss of this ad¬ 
vantage equally, and accurately; because the remission must be gene¬ 
ral, must be made to all, on the same principles, whereas only a few 
ryots in a district, require tuccavy; for instance, one ryot pays 10 
pagodas on a surveyed laud, and wants tuccavy; another ryot pays 10 
pagodas on a surveyed land, does nob want tuccavy. In this instance, 
a remission to both, in lieu of tuccavy, would be an indulgence to the 
man that wanted, but a very great indulgence to the man, that did 
not want it. 


The necessity of advancing tuccavy, arises from the poverty of 
the people, and their want of credit, from having no property;—re¬ 
move the cause, and the effect ceases,—give up the remissions to the 
ryots, aud make their lands, saleable property, and they could always 
borrow on them, and will not require tuccavy until the lands are 
saleable. Tuccavy may sometimes be useful, aud may be given for a 
short time,—however, there are great abuses, and but few benefits, 
from the issues of tuccavy. Tehsildars, ryots and all, are fond of get¬ 
ting tuccavy, because they all like to get hold of a little ready money; 
but I suspect that very little is applied to cultivation. It goes to pay 
debts, to loans to others, sometimes; and most commonly, to pay the 
last kists. I do not believe that more than three per cent, of the jum- 
ma is issued, where, in poor countries, and a little property on which 
to borrow, would soon enable the poorest ryot to do without tuccavy; 
until then, what objection to the issue of tuccavy ? even if the poorer 
ryots are obliged to act as labourers, in consequence of a want of the 
assistance of tuccavy, no great harm will arise. The rent being low, 
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\h tha4eed, bullocks, and hands that the coon try possesses, will some 
way or other, be brought into play. I suppose that the survey 
progress, that the jest rent of each field will be ascertained under the 
orders now in force, and that the waruin has been converted into 
money rent; all this being, I should think, the first step to improve¬ 
ment under any system. I have now, according to your lordship s 
orders, written all the thoughts which occurred to me about permanent 
settlements; and only hope to have an opportunity of getting such 
knowledge as shall enable me to ascertain and fix my own judgment, 
whether rjotwarry or zeinindary, be best. 

I am, my Lord, 

Your Lordship^s most obedient and faithful Servant, 

W. THACKERAY. 


Extract Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, the 29th April 1806. 

The President delivers the following Minute: 

I have the honour to lay before the Board, a paper drawn out by 
Mr. Thackeray, under my own inspection, containing some of the 
principal objections to the settlement of the lands in perpetuity, 
according to the present system; as well as a refutation of the argu¬ 
ments which itjay be adduced, against the plftu of making permanent 
the ryot war settlement. 

The more I consider this important question, the stronger nay 
conviction is, that the present system, is nob the best which might be 
adopted. I am satisfied that the creation of zemindars is a measure, 
incompatible with the true interests of the Government, and of the 
community at large. When I differ in opinion with persons 
greatest experience and ability, I do so, with feelings of great dif¬ 
fidence, but without reluctance to pursue the dictates of iny own judg- 
meut. I am not at all at variance with the principles of the perma¬ 
nent settlement, which I admire, and which I believe to be applicable 
to this,and to every part of the world. The principle of that settlement, 
was limitation of the demands of the Oircar. I venture to differ 
as to the detail operations of the system, which has been founded on 
these principles. So little do I di&r with the onglual founders of it, 
that I fully concur in the application of the system, to the existing 
circumstances of Bengal. 1 regret that such circumstances, did 
require such an an angeiuent: but I feel that they could not have been 
set aside, without a great violation of justice. Here, the same circum- 
stauces do not exist, and tlierefore the same objections do not occur to 
a departure from the same rules. I however do not wish at present, 
to enter into the discussion. I am anxious previously to be in posses¬ 
sion of every possible objection and difficulty that can be offered, to 
the plau proposed to be substituted for the present system, I wish 
to have the opportunity of ascertaining upon the spot, the truth of 
my own ideas, aud the reality of the objections suggested by others. 
It is with this view, aud for the purpose of provoking discussion, that 
the paper now presented has been drawn up. 

It is my wish that this document should be transmitted to the 
Board of Revenue, with the request and directions of Government, 
that each member may record his individual sentiments upon the 
opinions which it contains. I wish the subject to be thoroughly 
considered, in all its views. I have no object in view, but truth and 
[VoL, II.] 77 
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the public good; my imagination and judgment maybe deceived, 
but I fancy, and am fully persuaded, that the happiness of millions 
depends upon the decision of this question. 

S iprU^S: } (Signed) W. BENTINCK. 

The Board concurring in the recommendation of the President, 
it is resolved, that a letter, conformable to the following draft, be 
dispatched to the Board of Revenue : 

To the President, &c., Members of the Board of Revenue. 

Gentlemen, 


Para. 1. I am directed by the Right Honourable the Governor in 
Council, to transmit to you the enclosed copy of a paper on the settle¬ 
ment of the revenues iu perpetuity, containing the principal objec¬ 
tions to the establishment of large zemindarries, and arguments in 
favour of making the ryotwar system perjuanent, 

2. The Governor in Council considers the decision of this ques¬ 
tion to be of the utmost importance; and is therefore desirous that it 
should receive the amplest discussion. His Lordship iu Council has 
accordingly directed me to communicate his Lordship^s desire, that 
each member of the Board will state his individual sentiments upon 
the opinions, which the enclosed paper contains. 


Lord W. 
Bentinok’a 
Minute, 25th 
Nov. 1806. 


Extract Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, the 28th Nov, 1806. 

The Right Honourable the President records the following Minute: 

The state of public affairs will necessarily oblige me to relinquish 
the intention of visiting some of the distant provinces. I regret this 
necessity, both as it prevents me from benefiting by that best of in¬ 
formation, which is obtained by personal communication with the 
local authorities, and also, from the belief that the occasional presence 
of persons in authority, is calculated to have a salutary influence over 
the conduct of subordinate oflficers. I feel this disappointment the 
more particularly upon the present occasion, when the object in view 
was, the satisfaction of my mind upon a point of great national import- 
auce,—the best system for a permanent settlement of the I'evennes. 

Though prevented from undei*taking in person, the investigation 
I had proposed, I trust the Board will concur in the request I am 
about to submit; the object of which is, to enable me to obtain the 
information required through a different and perhaps a more efficient 
channel. I have to recommend that Mr. Thackeray be deputed for 
this purpose. 

The route I had proposed for myself, was Malabar, the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, and Canara. The latter [)roviiice was to form the first object of 
investigation. From the first transfer of Canara to the British autho¬ 
rity, it has continued a solitary example, I believe, of tranquillity ; of 
an easy and regular realization of the revenue, and of general pros¬ 
perity. The causes of such happy effects, are, in my opinion, to be 
found in the tenure of landed property, peculiar to that province; and 
iu the moderation with which the rights of the Circar to a proportion 
of the land revenue, have been exercised. The local situation of 
Canara is no doubt favourable to the advantageous disposal of its pro¬ 
duce, and a strong secondary cause of its state of agricultural improve¬ 
ment. But the two first circumstauces I conceive to be the primary 
causes of the prosperity of Canara. These causes, appear to m© to 
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" V ooiitain the certain principles of prosperity, wherever they may be 
introduced. 

I had been very early impressed with the great advantages of the 
ryot war settlement, as an annual settlement. Those advantages, con¬ 
sisted in the equal distribution and the defined amount of the land tax, 
and upon the security afforded the poor against extra assessments from 
head inhabitants. Every man knew his exact obligations to the Circar, 
and was assured of the quiet enjoyment of the surplus produce of his 
labour. Hence arose, the true encouragement to industry ; and from 
this principle has flowed increased cultivation; and, contrasted with 
former times, the easy realization of the public revenue. 

From an attentive consideration of these effects, it appeared to me, 
that if an annual settlement with the ryots, founded upon fixed princi¬ 
ples, the essential part of which, was to secure to the ryot, for a year, the 
fruits of his industry, had actually been productive of such decided 
advantages ; a permaneut settlement, founded upon the same prin¬ 
ciples, but carried to a greater extent iu regard to the benefit of 
the ryot, would produce the same effects, iu an increased ratio. It 
is not my intention at present to argue these positions ; but to pre¬ 
sent to the Board the progress of my own ideas upon this particular 
question. I had been struck with this opiuiou, before I became acquaint¬ 
ed with the exact nature of the tenures of laud in Canara; with the 
average extent of separate estates; and with the rate of the Circar 
assessment. When the circumstances were made known to me, I 
was astonished with the close resemblance between the actual state of 
property in Canara, and the proposed permanency of the ryotwar 
settlement. Among other peculiarities, the greater part of the estates, 
though fully assessed, pay less than ten pagodas per annum to the 
Circar. I shall not enter into further details; I shall only state my 
satisfaction in finding theory reduced to practice, and speculation 
proved by the test of the most successful experiments. Canara thus 
became the great land-mark by which I hoped to trace out those prin¬ 
ciples and regulations which might be applicable to the unsettled dis¬ 
tricts, where permanent tenures are to be introduced. I have reason 
to believe, though I cannot speak with any positive certainty, that the 
same tenures as in Canara, existed originally throughout every part of 
the peninsula. In other parts of the boundaries, individual rights have 
been trodden down by the oppression and avarice of despotic autho¬ 
rity ; but still there exists, almost in every village, the distinction of 
merassee inhabitants, or hereditary cultivators; now the hereditary 
right to cultivate certain lands, and to reap the benefit of that cultiva¬ 
tion, seems to be nearly one and the same thing, with the right in the 
land, called property. 

Between man and man, these rights have an equal value and 
security. But before the sovereign, who assesses and taxes at will; 
neither one or the other right is good for much. To what circumstance 
Canara may owe the preservation of its original tenures, handed down 
through many ages, I cannot at present say; bub that they still exist, 
is certain; and it therefore naturally became a primary object of 
enquiry, how far these permanent tenures in Canara, have been condu¬ 
cive to the prosperity of the country; how far the existing conditions 
of property, may afford the means of ascertaining and restoring else¬ 
where, the original constitution of landed property; and how far the 
[VoL. II.] 77 in 
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same constitution, if not originallj belonging to other parts of India, 
naaj be suitable to the unsettled provinces. 

From Canara, I proposed to have gone to Malabar, no leas re¬ 
markable for its landed tenures, and more so, from the peculiar cus¬ 
toms of its inhabitants. This province cannot be held out, as an 
example of tranquillity or happiness; but I have always been of 
opinion, that under a just administration of its affairs, order and 
content would be permanently restored. As far as we have had an 
opportunity of judging, these expected effects have been realized. 
Independent of the curiosity excited, in the arrangement of a system 
of permanency, a personal communication with the public servants, 
all strangers to this Government, was anxiously wished for by me. 
I hoped to have derived much knowledge of the state of affairs, from 
the various sources of information to be found upon the spot; and 
to have enabled myself to decide hereafter more easily, between the 
various and contradictory opinions that have contributed so much to 
the chaugemeut of Malabar affairs. 

The information and advice of Lieutenant Colonel Munro was 
considered by me to be essential and indispensable to the trial and 
ultimate adoption of any opinion, which the result of all my enquiries 
might have led me to form. 

I would recommend therefore that Mr. Thackeray be directed to 
follow the same route; and that instructions, according to the follow¬ 
ing general purport, be given to him. 

First. To ascertain the present state of the country ; the sources 
pf revenue, especially land revenue; the principle on which the assess¬ 
ment on the lands is formed ; the quan’tum of produce payable by the 
landholders; the security taken for the due collection, and the mode 
of collecting the land revenue; the nature of landed tenures ; the right 
of the landholders; the state of agriculture ; the state of the Police, 
and of the admiuistration of justice, as far as it affects revenue; the 
defects of the present revenue management; the state of commerce, 
as it affects revenue; the control which the Government and Board of 


Revenue possess over their officers; the condition, opinions, and wants 
of the ryot; the present state of the country, in respect to the comfort 
pf the people; authority of Government, and amount and security of 
revenue, compared with other times and Governments. 

2ndly. These enquiries should produce an opinion on the best 
mode of administering the revenues in future, especially of intro¬ 
ducing the permanent settlement: this opinion must be stated, with 
every opinion for, and objection to, particular systems. 

That M»v Thackeray be directed to discuss fully every part of this 
subject, with the Collectors and revenue servants; to have free com¬ 
munication with the people: and when it may appear expedient, to 
enter into an investigation of village accounts. 

Mr. Thackeray will consider himself under the orders of the Gov¬ 
ernment, and will correspond with Government, through the Governor 
immediately. Mr. Thackeray, as a member of the Board of Revenue, 
will communicate to his colleagues such, information as it may be 
important to them to receive, and will attend to such suggestions as 
he may receive from the Revenue Board. 

I recommend that he may be permitted to draw the tent allowances, 
at the same rate as Collectors; and to entertain such establishment 
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of xjative servants, as the object of his enquiry may render necessary. 

It will be necessary that a copy of his instructions may be sent to 
every Collector and Magistrate; and that they may be required to 
pay the greatest attention to his suggestions; and to assist him, by 
every means in their power, in the execution of these orders. 

25.h N.ve»?er’l806. } W. BB„riNOK. 


Mr. Petrie records the following Minute :— . 

I beg leave to record my entire approbation of the motives and 
intentions of the Right Honourable the President, in recommending 
the enquiry so fully explained in his Lordship^s Minute; and also my 
concurrence in the favourable opinion entertained by the Right Honour¬ 
able the President, of the merits and attainments of Mr. Thackeray. 

With those sentiments, it is with much regret that I add my 
conviction, that the talents of any one individual, however great his 
abilities, will be found inadequate to embrace all the points of an 
investigation, which is intended to comprehend every subject of 
importance, in the interior administration of Government. 

Madras, 26th November 1806. (Signed) Wm. PETRIE. 

The Board concurring with the Right Honourable the President, 
in the recommendation contained in his Minute above recorded, the 
following letters are ordered to be copied and despatched to Mr. W. 
Thackeray, and to the Board of Revenue, 


To W. Thackeray, Esq. 

Sir, 

Circumstances having rendered it necessary for the Right Honor¬ 
able the Governor to relinquish his intention of personally inspecting 
the state of the provinces under this Presidency, his Lordship in 
Council has judged it expedient to entrust to an individual, whose 
experience and acquirements appear to qualify him for the tasky. the 
investigation of those points, connected with the internal administra¬ 
tion of the provinces, on which his Lordship in Council has deemed 
correct information to be particularly desirable, with a view to the 
ultimate establishment in permanency of that system which may be 
decidedly best calculated to promote the prosperity of the country. 

2. The Governor in Council has been pleased to select you for 
this duty; and I am directed to acquaint you, that it is the intention 
of his Lordship in Council, that you shall proceed, in the first instance, 
to the province of Cauara; and having completed the enquiry entrust¬ 
ed to you in that province, you will prosecute similar researches in the 
neighbouring province of Malabar; from whence you will visit the 
Ceded Districts, for the purpose of perfecting your investigation. 

3. The objects of your research in these provinces, will be,— to 
ascertain the present state of each province; the sources of its revenues, 
especially the land revenue; the principle on which the assessment 
on the lands is formed; the quantum of produce payable by the land¬ 
holders ; the security taken for the due collection; and the mode of 
collecting the land revenue; the nature of landed tenures; the right of 
landholders; the state of agriculture; the state of the Police, and of 
the administration of jasticOj as far as it affects the revenue; the 
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defects (if any) of the present revenue management; the state of com¬ 
merce, as it affects the revenue; the control which the Government 
and the Board of Revenue possess over their officers; the condition; 
opinions, and wants of the ryots ; the present state of the country, in 
respect to the comfort of the people; the authority of Government; 
and amount and security of the revenue, compared with other times 
and Governments. 

4. To the result of these enquiries, yon will add your opinion 
on the best mode of administering the revenues in future, and on the 
mode of introducing the permanent settlement in particular; and you 
will accompany your opinion with every argument which may be 
stated in favour of, or in objection to, particular systems. 

5. You will discuss fully every part of this subject with the 
local revenue servants; and you will communicate freely with the 
people; and where it may appear expedient, you will enter into an 
investigation of village accounts. 

6. You will consider yourself under the immediate orders of 
Government; and your correspondence with them will be conducted 
through the channel of the Governor; but you will communicate to 
the Board of Revenue such information as may appear to you, in the 
progress of your deputation, important for them to know; and you 
will attend to such suggestions as you may receive from them. 

7. You are authorized to draw the same rate of tent-allowance " 
dnri.ug your deputation, as is received by Collectors ; and to entertain 
such establishment of native servants, as the objects of your enquiry 
may render necessary. 

8. The objects of your investigation have been communicated 
to the several Magistrates and Collectors in the provinces included in 
your prescribed tour, with instructions to pay strict attention to your 
suggestions, and to assist you, by every means in their power, in the 
execution of the duties confided to you. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant. 

Fort St. George, 1 (Signed) E. C. GREENWAY, 

29th November 1806. j Secretary to Oovernment 

Memoir of Mr. Hodgson, on the Advantages of a Permanent Zemin- 
dary Settlement, 1806. 
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Being an examination of the relative Rights of Zemindar and ryot; 
and of the Law, as it relates to those Rights. 

Para. 1. The question which I have been desired to discuss, 
is,—What are the objections to a ryotwar permanent settlement ? 
This subject is of uuicU importance, and the consideration of it, appears 
to embrace the further question of,—What has led to the opinion, that 
a change is expedient in the system hitherto followed, in settling per¬ 
manently the revenues of this Presidency ? It must be presumed, either 
that experience has shown that one system has defects, from which the 
other is free; or, that superior advantages have been demonstrated to 
exist, in that proposed to be established. What are the supposed de¬ 
fects of the one system, and what the supposed advantages of the 
other, will therefore be here investigated* 
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Previously to entering on tbe question immediately under 
consideration, a few preliminary observations will be stated, in tbe 
hope that they will facilitate the investigation. 

3. Two descriptions of persons to appear to be immediately con¬ 
nected with the subject. The first is the zemindar : the second, the 
ryot. With the former, I must be permitted to class all persons receiv¬ 
ing the rentof Government from theryots, and payingittoGovernment, 
whether placed in that situation by inheritance by purchase, or by gift. 
With the latter,* all persons cultivating laud, whether by their own 
labour, or by means of hired servants or of slaves; all talookdars, 
shrotriumdars,and jagheerdarsofoneor more entire villages, may, with¬ 
out great impropriety, be classed in the first description : and all enaum- 
dars and occupiers of small portions of land, in the latter. By this 
arrangement, the subject is simplified, and traiisitionmay be permitted 
to an examination of the relative situation of these two descriptions of 
persons. Their relative rights need not here have names assigned 
them; it would lead to an unnecessary discussion of the terms 'pro- 
pvietary right,merrassee right and right of occupancy in the 
length and intricacy of which, sight would be lost, of the question 
under examination. It is not very material, what name the rights of 
each party bears, provided the extent and value of their relative rights 
be explained, and be proved to be defined. But that an explanation 
is necessary, will be admitted, when it has been stated, and the opinion 

has been recently supported (a), that if 
a In a ^per sent to the <( zemindars are restricted from raising the 
oar o eveniie. assessment fixed by Government, and at the 

same time liable to all losses, they have not the free management of 

their estates, and hardly deserve the name 
6 Para. 7 of Colonel Munro’3 o owners Colonel Munro having 

Report, 26th August 180o drawn a conclusion from this supposition, 
unfavourable to tbe permanent system as now established, and much 
of hia argument, in support of a ryot war settlement, appearing to 
arise, out of the supposed power vested in a zemindar to raise bis rents, 
and oust tbe ryots; I shall proceed to show that the supposition is 
contrary to the declared and recognized principles of the permanent 
settlement, and at variance with the existing law. 

4. It will be assumed here, that the revenue economy of all 
Hindoostan is the same. The assumption is justified!/by the de¬ 
tailed information contained in the .Minutes of Sir John Shore,—the 
work called the Husbandry of Bengal; and the following extract from tbe 
letter of the Governor General in Council, of the 19tli July 1804, 
para. 10:—According to the ancient usagesfof India, the Government 

♦ Bratnins, and tbe richer part of the ryots, merely superintend tbe cultivation of- 
their land. Persons of this description, if my information be correct, have been created, 
and called zemindars^ in Bengal, as also the poorer sort of ryots, and even artidcera 
paying quit-rent. The want of a distinction between such opposite extremes, as a zemin< 
aar paying three lacs of rupees jumma, and a zemindar paying a jumma of less than the 
eighth of a rupee, will, I think, be admitted. 

f “ Prom the remotest times of which there is any record^ till near the middle of. 
“ the fourteenth century, all land waa assessed in rice, at a quantity equal to the 
“ quantity of paddy sown.”—Major Munro’a Report on Canara, Slat May 1800, para. 6, 

The revenue waa sometimes collected in kind, sometimes in money, at the dia- 
** cretion of the Cir^ar,”—Ibid. 

“ And Joseph made it a law over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharoah 
“ should have the fifth part, except the laud of the priests only, which became not Pha- 
” roah’s.”—Genesis, Chap, xlvii. ver. 2fi. 
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is entitled to a share of the produce of the lands. The share varies 
in its proportion, and may be levied in money or kind, according to 
local custom ; and the Government is entitled to realize its share of 
the produce, through the agency of its officers, from the immediate 
^'cultivator of the soil; or to farm it for a sum of money annually, or 
for a term of years ; or in perpetuity to the zemindar or other descrip- 
tion of landholder; or where there are no landholders, or where laud- 
holders in possession, will not agree to pay the sum, which it may 
deem adequate to the value of its share of the produce, to any person 
whatever/^ 

5. Having justified the assumption of the foregoing position, I 
may now be permitted to bring under observation, all that passed ou 
the conclusion drawn by Colonel Munro. If the quotations which it is 
necessary to introduce, should render the paper voluminous, it will be 
excused, uuder the necessity which appears to exist, that all that is 
brought forward, should be attentively considered. I'be long discus¬ 
sions which the subject, now revived, has undergone at various times, 
may not have been read by all who are interested in the questiou, or 
may have been obliterated from the memory of others. The subject 
is of that importance, tbatassertions should not beadmitted as argument; 
and arguments, however specious or plausible, if not supported by facts, 
should not be looked upon, as conclusive. 

6. Sir John Shore, iu his Minute of 2l8t December 1789, stated, 
para. 13, That the necessity of some interposition between the zemin- 

dars and their tenants, is absolute; and Government interferes, by 
establishing regulations for the conduct of the zemindars, which they 
are to execute, and by delegating authority to the Collectors, to en- 
force the execution : if the assessment of the zemindarries were un- 


alterably fixed, and the proprietors were left to make their own ar- 
rangementa with the ryots, without any restrictions, injunctions or 
limitations, which indeed is a result of the fundamental principle, 
the present coufusiou would never be adjusted. 

This interference, though so much modified, is in fact an in- 
vasion of proprietary right, and an assumption of the character of 
landlord, which belongs to the zemindar; for it is equally a contra- 
diction in terms, to say that the property in the soil is vested in the 
zemindar, and that we have a right to regulate the terms, by which 
he is to let his lauds, as it is to connect that avowal, with discre- 
tionary and arbitrary terms. If the land is the zemindar^s, it will 
only be partially, his property, \vhilsb we prescribe the quantum 
is to collect, or the mode by which the adjustment of it, is to fake 
“ place between the parties concerned. 

7. The reasoning of Colonel Muuro being the same a s that of Sir 
John Shore, the arguments of Marquis Cornwallis, in refutation of Sir 
John Shore^s opinion, will apply with equal weight, to those of Colonel 
Munro,—they are as follows :— 

** I agree with Mr. Shore, that some interference on the part of 
Government, is undoubtedly necessary for affecting an adjustment 
of the demands of the zemindars upon the ryots ; nor do I conceive 
that the former will take alarm at the reservation of this right of 
interference; when convinced that Government can have no interest 
in exercising it, but for the purposes of public justice. Were the 
Government itself to be a party in the cause, they might have some 
grounds for apprehending the result of its decisions. 
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Store observes, tbafc tliis interference is inconsistent with 
proprietary right; that it is an encroachment upon it, to prohibit a 
landlord from imposing taxes upon his tenant; for it is saying to 
hitn, that he shall not raise the rents of his estates; and that if the 
land is the zemindar^ it will only be partially his property, whilst 
we prescribe the quantum which he is to collect, or the mode by 
which the adjustment is to tahe place between the parties conceined^ 
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IE Mr. Shore means, that after having declared the zemindar 
proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we have no right to 
prevent his imposing nerw abvvaubs or taxes on the lands in cul- 
tivation, I must defer with him in opinion. Unless we suppose the 
ryots to be the absolute slaves of the zemindars, every begah of land 
possessed by them, must have been cultivated, under an express or 
implied agreement, that a certain sum should be paid for each begah of 
produce, and no more. Every abwaub or tax imposed by the zemin- 
dar, over and above that sura, is not only a breach of that agreement, 
** but a direct violation of the established laws of the country. The 
cultivator, therefore, has in such a case, an undoubted right to apply 
to Government for the protection of his property, and Government is 
at all times bound, to afford him redress. I do not hesitate, therefore, 
to give it as my opinion, that the zemindars neither now, nor ever 
could, possess a right to impose taxes or abwaubs upon the ryots; and 
if, from the confusion which prevailed towards the close of the Mogul 
Government, or neglect, or want of information, since we have had 
possession of the country, new taxes Iiave been imposed by the zemin- 
dara or fanners, that Government has an undoubted right to abolish 
such as are oppressive, and have never been confirmed by a competent 
'' authority ; and to establish such regulations, as may prevent the 
** practice of like abuses, in future. 


Neither is the privilege, which the ryots in many parts 
of Bengal enjoy, of holding possession of the spots of land which 
they cultivate, so long as they pay the revenue assessed upon them, by 
any means incompatible with the proprietary rights of the zemindar. 
Whoever cultivates the land, the zemindar can receive no more than 
the established rent, which in most places, is fully equal to what the 
** cultivator can afford to pay. To permit him to dispossess one cultivator, 
for the sole purpose of giving the land to another, would be vesting 
him with a power to commit a wanton act of oppression, from which 
he could derive no benefit. The practice that prevailed during the 
Mogul Government, of uniting many districts into one zemiudary, and 
thereby subjecting a large body of people to the control of one princi- 
pal zemindar, rendered some restrictions of this nature, absolutely 
necessary. The zemindar, however, may sell the land, and the 
cultivators must pay the rent to the purchaser. 

Neither is prohibiting the landholder to impose new abwaubs or 
taxes on the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him, that 
he shall not raise the rents of his estate. The rents of an estate, are 
not to be raised by the imposition of new abwaubs or taxes on every 
begah of land in cultivation; on the contrary, they will in the end be 
lowered, by such impositions; for wheutherate of assessment becomes 
so oppressive as not to leave the ryot a sufficient share of the produce 
for the maintenance of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he 
must at length desert the land. No zemindar claims a right to im- 

[VoL. II.] 78 
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pose new taxes on the laud in cultivation, albhoiitrh it is obvious that 
they have clandestinely levied them, when pressed to answer demands 
upon themselves; and that these taxes have, from various causes, 
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been perpetuated to the ultimate detriment of the proprietors who 
imposed them. 

The rents of an estate can only be raised, by inducing the ryots 
to cultivate the more valuable articles of produce, and to clear the ex- 
tensive tracts of waste land, which are to be found in almost every 
zemindary in Bengal. It requires no local knowledge of the revenues 
of this country, to decide whether fixing the assessment, or leaving it 
liable tofuture increase, at the discretion of Goverument or its officers, 
will afford the greatest encouragement to the landholder to have 
recourse to these means, for the improvement of his estate.^^ 

8. The foregoing were the sentiments of Marquis Cornwallis; 
and the following is the law of Bengal:—- 


BENGAL CODE. 


Extract from Eegulation VII, A. D. 1793 for re-enacting, with modi¬ 
fications and amendments, the rules for the Decennial Settlements 
of the public ,revenue payable from the lands of the Zemindars, 
independent Talookdars, and other actual Proprietors of land in 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

LII.—The zemindar or other actual proprietor of land, is to let 
the remaining lands of his zemindary or estute, under the prescribed 
restriction, in whatever manner he may think proper ; but every en- 
gagemeut contracted with under-farmers, shall be specific as to the 
amount and conditions of it; and all sums received by any actual 
proprietor of land, or any farmer of laud, of whatever description, 
over and above what is specified in the engagements of the persons 
paying the same, shall be considered as extorted, and be repaid with 
a penalty of double the amount. The restrictions prescribed, and 
referred to in this section, are the following:— 

LIII.—No person contracting with a zemindar, independent 
talookdar, or other actual proprietor, or employed by him in the 
management of the collections, shall be authorized to take charge of 
the lands or collections, without an aumilnamah, or written commis- 
sion, signed by such zemindar, independent talookdar, or other ac- 
tual proprietor. 

i( XjIV.—T he impositions upon the ryots, under the denomination 
of abwaub, mahatoot, and other appellations, from the number and 
uncertiiinty, having become intricate to adjust, and a source of 
oppression to the ryots, all proprietors of laud and dependent talook- 
dars shall revise the same in concert with the ryots, and consolidate 
the whole of the asset into one specific sum. In large zemindarries or 
estates, the proprietors are to commence this simplification of the 
** rents of their ryots, in the perguunahs where the impositions are 
most numerous, and to proceed in it gradually, till completed, but so, 
V that it be effected for the whole of the lands by the end of the Bengal 
year 1198, in the Bengal districts; and of the Fusly and Wallaity 
year 1198, in the Behar and Orissa districts; these being the periods 
fixed for the delivery of pottahs, as hereafter specified. 

LY.—No actual proprietor of land, or dependent talookdar, or 
farmer of land, of whatever description, shall impose any new 
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&Btvaub or mahatoot upon tlie ryots, under any pretence whatever. 
Every exaction of this nature, shall be punished by a penalty equal 
to three times the amount imposed; and if at any future period, it 
be discovered that new abwaubs or mahatoots have been imposed, the 
person imposing the same, shall be liable to this penalty for the en- 
tire period of such imposition. 

LVI.—It is expected that in time the proprietor of land, and the 
ryot, will find it for their mutual advantage to enter into agreements, 
^^iu every instance, for a specific sum, for a certain quantity of land, 
leaving to the option of the latter to cultivate whatever species of 
produce may appear to them likely to yield the largest profit: where, 
however, it is the established custom to vary the Pottah for lands 
according to the articles produced thereon, and while the actual pro- 
prietoi’S of land, dependent talool^dars, or farmers of land, and ryots 
^Mn such places, shall prefer an adherence to this custom, the engage- 
ments entered into between them, are to specify the quantity of 
^Mand, species of produce, rate of rent, and amount thereof, with the 
term of the lease, and a stipulation that in the event of the species of 
produce being changed, a new engagement shall be executed for the 
remaining term of the lease, or for a longer period, if agreed on; and 
in the event of any new species being cultivated, a new engagement, 
with the like specification and clause, is to be executed accordingly. 

LVII. (First)—The rents to be paid by the ryots, by whatever 
rule or custom they may be regulated, shall be specifically stated in 
^'the Pottah; which, in every possible case, shall contain the exact 
sum to be paid by them. 

LVIIL (Second)—In cases where the rate only, can be specified, 
such as where the rents are adjusted upon a measurement of the 
lauds after cultivation, or on a survey of the crop, or where they are 
made payable in kind, the rate and terms of payment, and propor- 
tion of the crop to be delivered, with every condition, shall be clear- 
ly specified.^^ 
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Extract from Regulation LI, A. D. 1795, entitled, a Regulation 
respecting Ryotty Pottahs; and-being, as the preamble states,— 
To prevent undue demands being made on the Ryots, or Culti- 
vators of the Soil, by the Aumils, Zemindars, Farmers, or others 
entitled to levy from them the Hakeinee, or Government pro- 
portion of the produce.^' 

Sect. IX. If a dispute shall arise between the ryots, and the 
persons from whom they may be entitled to demand Pottahs, regard- 
ing the rates of the Pottahs (whether the rent be payable iu money 
or kind) it shall be determined in the Dewannee Adawlut of the city 
or zillah, in the jurisdiction of which the lands may be situated, 
according to the rules established in the pergunnah, or tuppah, or 
talooka, for lauds of the same description and quality, and for the 
same caste of cultivators, as those respecting which the dispute 
may arise. 

X. The rules in the preceding Section, are to be considered 
applicable not only to the Pottahs, which the ryots are entitled to 
demand in the first instance, bat also to the renewal of Pottahs, which 
^^may expire or become cancelled; and it is declared that no proprie- 
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tor or farmer of land, nor any otter person, stall require ryots, 
wtose Pottats may expire or become cancelled, to take out new 
Pottats at higter rates ttan the established rates of the pergunnah 
for lauds of the same quality and description, due consideration 
being had, as far as may be required by the custom of the district, to 
the alteration of the species of culture, and the caste of the culti¬ 
vator. Under this rule khodkasht or Chupperbund ryots, will be 
entitled to have their Pottahs renewed at the established rates, upon 
making application for that purpose, to the person by whom the 
‘‘ Pottahs are to be granted, as are also paykasht ryots, provided the 
proprietor or farmer chooses to permit them to continue to cultivate 
the laud, which they have the option to do or not, as they may think 
proper, on the expiration of the paykasht leases, whereas khodkasht 
ryots cannot be dispossessed, as long as they continue to pay the 
stipulated reat.^^ 

MADRAS CODE. 

Extract from Regulation XXX, A.D. 1802, entitled, A Regulation pre- 
' scribing Pottahs to be used between Landholders, their under- 
’ farmers, Tenants, and Ryots. 

Sect. II. Proprietors and farmers of land shall enter into agree- 
meats with the inhabitants and cultivators of land, on the terras on 
which they respectively occupy such lands; and the contracting 
** parties shall be mutually bound to exchange their agreements in writ- 
iug; the engagements of the proprietor being denominated Pottah, 
and the engagement of the ryot being denominated rauchelka. 

VII. Proprietors, or farmers of land, shall not levy any new as- 
sessment or tax on the ryots, under any name, or under any pretence. 
Exactions, other than those consolidated in the Pottah, or otherwise 
authorized by the Government, shall, upon proof, subject the pro- 
prietor or farmer to a penalty equal to three times the amount of 
each exaction. 

YIII, Under-farmers and cultivators of land shall be free to 
demand of proprietors c^,* farmers of land, Pottahs for the descriptions 
of laud they may respectively occupy; and where proprietors or farm- 
ers of land may refuse or delay to execute, or cause to be executed, 
Pottahs so demanded, such proprietors or fanners of laud shall, after 
the expiration of six months, calculating from the settlement of the 
permanent land revenue, on their estates, be liable to prosecution in 
the Courts; and shall, on proof of such refusal or delay, be also 
liable to pay such damages, as the Court shall adjudge to be equal to 
the trouble and expense incurred by the under-farmers or cultivators, 
in consequence of such refusal or delay. 

IX. Where disputes may arise respecting rates of assessment 
“ in money, or of division in kind, the rates shall be determined, ac- 
cording to the rates prevailing in the cultivated lauds in the year 
preceding the assessment of the permanent jumraa on such lands; or 
where those rates may not be ascertainable, according to the rates 
^^established for lands of the same description and quality, as those 
respecting which the dispute may arise. 

9. Having quoted the opinion of the first founders of the per¬ 
manent system ; having stated what the law is, in Rcngal, and what 
it is, on the Coast; the following conclusion will, it is expected, be 
conceded. 
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See See. 9, Reg. XXX, 
1802, above quoted. 


10, Thai; tbe riglit granted to a zemindar, does not include the 

•Madras Regalation. wl.afc rent he pleases from 

the Jana under cultivation in his zemindaiy, 
because he is not at liberty to impose new abwaubs, or mahatoot, or 
to levy any new tax or assessment and that therefore, where a new 
tax is not permitted to be levied, there must 
have existed an old and a known tax; and 
because all the Regulations which have been 
quoted, contain internal evidence of a right having been confirmed to 
the ryots, to pay their revenue according to their Pottahs ; while the 
law, at the same time, defines how the terms of the Pottah shall be re¬ 
gulated, and how accommodated, to local usages and customs. 

11, If this conclusion be correct, it may suggest the propriety 
of attentively considering this part of the subject; and of enquiring 
whether the ryots of Cauara, whether the ryots of the Ceded Districts, 
of Tanjore, or of any part of our territory, where they have been called 
proprietors, and a permanent settlement immediately with them has 
been proposed ; whether, I say, those ryots, can claim more, or wish for 
more. They are by law, confirmed in the possession of their land; the 
rent of the land is fixed ; and no increase can be demanded from them, 
under any pretext. 

12, It is of no moment to the ryot, whether his ancestors acquir¬ 
ed their rights, by purchase or by gift; whether the right be, only a 
prescriptive right, or whether it be, a right lately granted. It is unim¬ 
portant whether the ryots be called proprietors* or tejxnwiB, jenmlcars 
or meerassadars, provided the law has preserved to them what they 
have always possessed.—A subject in England has only the usufruct, 
^'and not the absolute property in the soil; or, as Sir Edward Coke 

expresses it, he hath dominium utile, but not dominium direc- 
turn and if the strongest and highest estate that any subject can 

have in England, is no more than the usufruct,^^—(Blackstone)_the 

ryot of India may rest contented, with an usufructuary right. 

According to the ideas which prevailed among tlie natives of 

Eoberaton’8 India. '■ by the first Eu- 

ropeaus who visited their country, the so- 
^ vereigu is considered as the sole universal proprietor of all the land 


* “ That there be a separation or distinction of possessions, and that this separation 
“bo steady and constant: this is absolutely required by the interest of society, and 
“ hence the origin of justice and property.—What possessions are assigned to particular 
“persons} this is, generally speaking, pretty indifferent; and is often determined by 
“ very fnvolous views and considerations. We shall mention a few particulars. 

“ Were a society formed among several independent Members, the most obvious rule 
“ which could be agreed on, would be to annex property to present possession, and leave 
“ every one a i*ightto what he at present enjoys; the relation of possession which takes 
“ place between the person and the object, naturally draws on the relation of property. 
“ For a like reason, occupation, or first possession, becomes the foundation of property. 
“ Whore a man bestows labour and industry upon any object which before belonged to 
“ nobody, as in cutting down or shaping a tree, in cultivating a field, &c., the alterations 
“ which be produces, causes a relation between him and the objects, and naturally engages 
“ him to annex it to himself, by the new relations of property. This cause, here concurs 
“ with the public utility, which consists in the encouragement given to industry and labour 
“ Perhaps, too, private humanity towardsthe 4 ) 088 essor, concurs,in this instance with 
“ the other motives, and engages to leave with him what he has acquired by his sweat and 
“ labour, and what he has flattered himself with the constant enjoyment of. For though 
“ private humanity can by no means be the origin of justice, since the latter virtue so 
“often contradicts the former; yet when the rule of separate and constant possession 
“ is once formed by the indispensable necessities of society, private humanity, and the 
“ aversion to doing a hardship to another, may, in a particular instance, giv4*rise to a 
“ particular rule of property.’*—Hume’s Essays. 
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in bis dominions; and from him^ is derived every species of tenure by 
which his subjects oan hold it. These lands, were let out to the 
farmers who cultivated them, at a stipulated rent, amounting usually 
to a fourth part of their annual produce, paid in kind. In a country 
where the price of work is extremely low, and where the labour of 
cultivation is very inconsiderable, the earth 
yielding its productions almost spontane- 
ously, where subsistence is amazingly cheap, 
where few clothes ai’e needed, and houses 
built and furnished at little expense, this rate cannot be deemed 
exorbitant or oppressive. As long as the husbandman continued to 
pay the established rent, he retained possession of the farm, which 
descended, like property, from father and sou. 


Strabo, lib. 15. A. 
Died. Sic. lib. 2, 



These accounts, given by ancient authors, of the condition and 
tenure of the renters of land in India, agree so perfectly with what 
now takes place, that it may be considered almost as a description of 
the present state of its cultivation. In every part of India, where the 
native Hindoo princes retain dominion, the ryots, the modern name 
by which the renters of land are distinguished, hold the possessions 
by a lease, which may be considered as perpetual, and at a rate fixed 
by ancient surveys and valuations. This arrangement has been so 
long established, and accords so well with the ideas of the natives, 
concerning the distinctions of castes, and the functions alloted to 
each, that it has been inviolably maintained in all the provinces sub- 
ject either to Mahomedans or Europeans; and, to both, it serves as the 
basis on which their whole system of finance is founded. In a more 
remote period, before the original institutions of India were subvert- 
ed by foreign invaders, the industry of the husbandman, on which 
every member of the community depended for subsistence, was as 
secure as the tenure by which he held his lands was equitable.^^ 

13. ThelOollector of the Ceded Districts does not, I believe, take 
any notice of the numerous Poligars in his district, who, according 
to the declared principles of the permanent system, would be made 
zemindars; his proposed settlement would then be wholly ryotwar, to 
the exclusion of the Poligars; if not, it would be only, partially ryot¬ 
war. 

14. The Collector of Tanjoro and Trichinopoly proposes a perma- 
ment ryotwar settlement of Tanjore, and of a part of Trichinopoly, and 
contemplates the reinstatement of the Poligars of Warriore, Terriore, 
and Arialore, in the latter district, as zemindars, and on zemindary 
tenure. 

15. It must appear a strange inconsistency, with reference to 
measures of permanent and uniform Government, to deprive the Poli¬ 
gars of the Ceded Districts, of that which has been given to those of 
Tinnevelly, Ramnad, Dindigul, &c., and to mate a permanent settle¬ 
ment with the ryots; and at the same moment, to place the ryots of 
Warriore, Terriore, and Arialore Pollams, under zemindars, while the 
ryots of the neighbouring, and even intermixed villages of those Pol¬ 
lams, are to have a permanent settlement concluded with them. 

16. Neither Colonel Munro, Mr. Wallace, nor any other person, 
will argue that the rights of the ryots of one part of Trichinopoly, and 
of the other part of the Ceded Districts, ought to be different. 
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-^1 / . The situation of the ryots of Malabar and Canava, and their 
rights, have long been supposed to differ essentially, from those ot 
other ryots in other provinces. . Before, however, a permanent system, 
differing from that established elsewhere, is introduced into either ot 
these provinces; before a particular constitution or law is framed tor 
these provinces; it may be highly expedient to analyse tins suppose 
difference, to enquire how the existing law would affect the rights ot 
the ryots there; and whether the principles of the permanent system, 
as now established, would, if introduced, infringe any of those 

18. I shall here assume, because, if the assumption is doubted, 
it can be established by the* public records, that the rights of t e 
ryots of Canara, of Malabar, and of Coorg, are similar. Private es¬ 
tates, as they are called, exist in all these countries, and the public 
revenue is of the same nature. Any shade of difference that may 
exist, is not material in the present state of the question. I mean on y 
here to draw attention to tlie following principal facts._ 

1st. That the ryots of Malabar were long under Eajahs, and paid 
the rents of their private estates to those Rajahs; that the Collector of 
Malabar has stated the practicability (laying aside the ancient Rajahs, 
now pensioners) of creating new zemindars, as a medium of collecting 
a temporary or a permanent revenue. 

2nd. That the ryots of Canara did at one periodf of time, either 
throughout the district, or in a part of it (wbicu is sufficient for my 
purpose), pay their rents through Rajahs, Zemindars, or Poligars. 

3rd. That we have transferred to the Rajah of Coorg, from Canara, 
a portion of private estates, which yielded an annual revenue to Govern¬ 
ment of about 20,000 star pagodas, whereby the proprietors, as the 
ryots of Canara are called, now pay their revenue, not direct to Go¬ 
vernment, but to a Rajah or Zemindar. It does not alter the case, that 
I am informed, the Rajah of Coorg pays no revenue to Government, 
He gives an elephant annually; and whether his tribute is au elephant, 
or{ two-thirds of the Government rent of the estates made over to him, 
is of no consequence. The difference between the two thirds and the 
value of the elephant, is what Government have conceded, under 
considerations of a political nature. 

19, Having stated the law, and adduced facts, I would argue as 
follows:— 
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* Compare para. 23 of Colonel Munro’s Report from Canara, dated 31afc May 1800, 
with Major Walker’s Letter on the Tenures of Land in Malabar, dated 20th July'1801, 
and the Report of the Commissioners in Malabar, dated 28th July 1801. 

+ While engaged in this business, I received letters from the Poligars of Bilghi, 
“ Sooiidah, Vitteol, and Comlah, all to the same purport j congratulating me on thesnc- 
“ cess of our arms, and expressing their confidence that they would be reinstated in their 
ancient domains. I knew that there were pretenders, either open or concealed, to almost 
“ every districts in Canara.”—Major Munro to the Board of Revenue, Slat May 1800, para. 3. 

“ The Beddanore family mode no addition- till 1618, when they imposed an addi- 
'' tional assessment of 50 per cent, on the whole of the jumma, except in what is called 
“ the Hobly of Mangalore, which comprises about one-third of Canara, and which being 
“ at that time mostly held by tributary Poligars, was only partially subjected to thia 

‘‘assessment.”—Ibid. para. 9. , . 

“ The putti, or extra assessment, of 1718, in column 10, was imposed by the Rajah 
“ of Soondah, for the purpose of discharging the Mogul Peshcush, at the rate of 30 
” per cent, on all gardens ; and from 2i to 12\ per cent, on rice fields. The addition’ 
“ under this head, in Beitwal, was made by the Adgil Poligars, who then rented part 

of that district.”—Ibid. « m. l e ‘ l ^ n 

X Two-thirds is the proportion of the Government rents of ryots lands, generally 
paid by zemindars; or, in other words, the zemindars pay to Government two-thirda 
of their gross collections from the ryots. 
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Isfc. That all the rights claimed for the ryots of Malabar and of 
Canara, are conErrned to them by the law, as it now stands. 

2Qd* lhat the same rights are guaranteed to all ryots* under 
the Presidency of Port St. George. 

8rd. That forming a permanent settlement with existing zemin- 
dats, or with zemindars to be created, will not infringe those rights in 
Malabar, Canara, or in any other province under this Government. 

4th. That the act oh creating zemindars to collect the rents of 
the ryots, is not repugnant to the prejudices of the ryots; because 
the ryots have for ages paid their rents through a medium agency, 
established by the sovereign. ° 

20. W^hether the agent was a permanent officer, a temporary 

officer, a soubahdar, zemindar, poligar, tehsildar, or whether a jag- 
heerdar^ enaumdar or shotriuindar, or any other description of person, 
is of little conse(][uence, as it in no respect affects, the rifj’hts enjoyed 
by the ryots. ° 

21. From the foregoing discussion, it appears that the rights are 
the same, in all the provinces under this Government (I firmly believe 
over all India); that these rights, are defined by lg.w, and unalterable, 
by ciny intermediate agency of any description which may be employ¬ 
ed to realize the dues of Government. That the revenue must be col¬ 
lected through the medium of some agency, will not be denied; as it 
is not to be supposed that any person will contend for advantages con¬ 
ferred on a ryot, by a system which would compel him several times 
in a year, to quit the immediate concerns of his farm and family, and 
travel fifty or a hundred miles, for the purpose of paying every kist into 
the treasury of the Collector. The expenses of such journies, indepen¬ 
dent of the consideration of the detail of such a system, would perhaps 
more than equal the amount of the public assessment on the indivi¬ 
dual. ^ An agency must therefore bo resorted to; and it remains for 
investigation, whether it would be most politic to employ zemindars, 
who have a direct interest in the prosperity of their under-tenants, or 
hireling servants of Government, entirely divested of such interest. 

I shall therefore proceed to the arguments which have been stated on 
the subject of zemindary agency; and to examine, whether it unites 
the greatest advantages both for the Government and ryot. 


PART THE SECOND : 

Being on the Advantages of the Zemindarry Agency, with reference to 
Oovernment; and on its Advantages, with reference to the ryot, 

22. The proposition for making a permanent settlement with the 

ryots, is not new. The subject was investigated and discussed in 
the years 1/89, 1/90, 1791 and 1792, by Marquis Cornwallis and 
Sir John Shore. The plan was rejected; and the rejection of it 
approved by the Court of Du-ectors.f ^ 

23. The proposition was again revived by the members of the 


. * be seen in a subsequent part of this paper, that the same rights were 

claimed by many Collectors, many years ago, for the lyots of this side of the peninruTa 
t See Letters from the Court, dated 19th September 1792, and 11th February 801- 
The leading principles of the measure haye already received our smotiL^in oxiv 
Letter to tbe Bengal Government of the 19th September, 1792, when the business 

-teriali; 
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4K9ird of Revenue at this Presidency, in the years 1798 and 1799 ; and 
all that had passed to that period, on the subject, was again brought 
forward. The subject was referred to Bengal, where the plan of making 
a permanent settlement immediately with the ryots, was again rejected. 
The rejection was pointed; for under the experience* which had been 
derived in Bengal, during aperiod of ten years, the Bengal Governrnent 
authorized and directed the demesne or Havelly lands to be formed into 
estates; and a Regulation was made, that no estate should be a separate 
estate, unless (Sec. 10, Reg. XXV, 1802) the public assessment 
thereon amounted to 500 pagodas or upwards. 

24. The instructions furnished to Collectors on the 15th October 
1799, for the purpose of preparing materials for forming a permanent 
settlement of the revenue, were framed from the Report of the Board 
of Revenue, and the orders of the Governor General in Council. They 
stated, that Government has come to the resolution of transferring to 

native landholders, in all practicable cases, the property which they 
now hold in the Havelly lands; and, with this view, it is their in- 
teution to parcel it out into lots, competent to bear a fixed annual 
juraraa of from one to ten thousand pagodas, and to put them up to 
public sale.^^ 

25. Major Macleod, then Collector of Salem, and Mr. Hurdis, 
then Collector of Dindigul, in replying to these general iustruotionst, 
proposed a permanent ryotwar settlement, and stated the ryots to be as 
much proprietors of the laud, as those intended to be created. It may 
be here not unimportant to request attention to the remark, that two 
Collectors on this side of India, claimed for their ryots, what was, at 
the same period, claimed by Colonel Munro for the ryots of Canara; 
that Mr. Wallace has since perferred similar claims for all the ryots 
of Tanjore, and for a part of the ryots of Trichinopoly; and that 
Colonel Munro, without discussing the rights of the ryots of the Ceded 
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• See Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, of the 3rd September 1799, para. 363. It 
is evident, from the foregoing, that the detail and minutiee alluded to, were considered a 
cause of great perplexity; and the Board observe, by Regulation XVIII. passed in 
Bengal in 1797, that very serious inconvenience is experienced from a multitude of in¬ 
considerable landholders, viz:—** Landed property, in the district of Chittagong, is,for 
“ the most part, distributed into very small portion, among the numerous proprietors, of 
“ which, and their tenants, so many disputes continually rise, regarding the 

** boundaries of their respective tenures, that the unremitting assiduity of the Zillah Judge, 
and his register, has been found insufficient to bring them to an early trial and decision, 

“ whereby one of the primary objects of the existing Judicial Regulations, the speedy ad- 
“ ministration of justice, has been materially obstructed in the above district ; and the 
injured party, despairing of timely redress by due course of law, has, in some instances, 

“ had recourse to violence and other illegal means, to redress himself. To’remedy these 
** evils,so incompatible with the security of property and good order of society, estab- 
lished in other parts of the Oompany*8 provinces, and which is equally the desire of 
** Government to establish universally; the Vice President in Council has thought proper 
“ to enact the following Rules, for the more speedy administration of justice, in the cases 
referred to, which are to bo considered in force in the Zillah of Chittagong only, from 
“ the date of their receipt by the Judge of that district.’* 

t Para, 5.—“ Your Board will observe, from what has been said in the preceding para- 
graph, that every farmer is already a sort of proprietor of the lands he may possess ; 

“ and that he is secured, by the Pottah he receives, against any unfair demands being 
** made from him.**—Major M’Leod to Board of Revenue, 11th Nov. 1800. 

“ The Resolution of Government, to dispose of the proprietary right in the Circar lands • 
by sale, according to the manner and amount specified in paragraph 68,1 conceive to 
** be generally, very impracticable, from the poverty of the people they expect will be- 
** come the purchasers, as well as from the objection, that those very people, would have 
“ to purchase a proprietary right in what prescription had already made their own.** 
—Mr. Hurdis to the Board of Revenue, 16th March 1800. 
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Districts, bas nevertheless recommended a setttlement immediately with 
them. What rights were to be confirmed to the ryots, were not 
then thoroughly known; they appear still to be imperfectly under¬ 
stood. The subject of creating zemindars, was new to these gentle¬ 
men ; they appear to have connected the establishment of an inter¬ 
mediate class of people between Government and the ryot, with the 
subversion of the established rights of the latter; and actuated by a 
praiseworthy regard for the welfare of the inhabitants, in the districts 
under their charge, they supported the priority of their claims to the 
new rights which they believed it to be in contemplation to bestow on 
the zemindars. The error of this conclusion has been sufficiently 
exposed: it may perhaps be accounted for, by the various interpreta¬ 
tions which have been applied to the term ^^proprietary right 
but a further discussion of the subject, is not now necessary. 


26. Colonel Munro has stated, and the opinion will be generally 
concurred in, that the complete abolition of an ancient revenue system, 
can never be advisable, until it has been fully proved that that which 
is intended to supplant it, is better. In order to decide whether the 
new is preferable to the old, it should first be ascertained whether it 
is practicable; whether it will be liked by the inhabitants; and 
whether it will ultimately augment the revenue of the country, and 
the resources of Government. He proceeds to add, that a judgment 
cannot easily be formed upon these points, without previously consider¬ 
ing the actual state of the country, and of the people by whom it is 
cultivated. From the state of the country, and of the people. Colonel 
Munro argues that the settlement ought to be ryotwar. 

27. It will be my endeavour to show, that the permaueut settle¬ 
ment ought to be made with zemindars, where zemindars exist; and 
that zemindars ought to be created, where none are found. Because I 
have already shown, that an intermediate agency has always existed 
between the Government and the ryots; and that the establishing of a 
permanent one, is not a complete abolition of the ancient revenue 
system, not even an encroachment on it, but a confirmation of it; and 
because, in great estates, the proprietors have a deeper interest than 
revenue officers, in the improvement of their lands: that being better 
Judges both of the nature of the soil, and of the circumstances of the 
ryots, they will be more likely to regulate their rent fairly, so as to 
enable the better sort of ryots to thrive, and the poorer sort to avoid 
the distresses and failures, which are so often the consequence of over¬ 
assessment; that if they are wealthy, their own interest will urge them 
to employ more stock in cultivation, than can be expected under the 
present system : that if they are not wealthy, they will soon become so, 
from the accumulation of the remission of rent; and the result will be 
the same; that a degree of mutual confidence will arise between the 
landlord and tenant, which can never take place between the ryot and 
the revenue servant; and that from this source, the private dealings 
among the inhabitants, will be increased and facilitated, greatly to the 
advantage of the country. That the ryot will have a greater certainty 

•of holding his land at a moderate rent, because the proprietors will 
be restrained from over-assessing him, by the fear of his throw- 
ing up his farm, and going off to another estate; while the revenue 
oflficer is in a great measure exempted from this check, for he can 
follow the fugitive ryot, and assess him wherever he ploughs a 
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That the ryot will be less likely to suffer oppression, under a 
landholder, than under a revenue officer; because, although the law 
may be supposed to protect him as effectually in the one case, as the 
other; yet he will be more influenced by his fears and his ignorance, 
when he is a tenant of Government, than when he is that of an indivi¬ 
dual, to submit in silence. That the raising up of a respectable body 
of land-owners, will introduce that just gradation of rank, which is so 
essential to the existence and prosperity of every well-ordered society. 
And, finally, that the inhabitants will be relieved from the constant 
and vexatious interference of revenue officers in all their transactions; 
and Government, of a great part of the expense of maintaining them. 

28. The foregoing are benefits of great magnitude. They com¬ 
prize almost all that can be said in favour of the zemindary agency; 
and are, in abstract, what Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John Shore* * ** 
urged, would be the result of that system :—they are not my words, 
but verbatim the words of Colonel Munro. I shall now give the 
Colonel^s reasons for doubting that these effects, would naturally flow 
from great estates, If such benefits should flow, there can be little 
doubt, he adds, as to the expediency of its adoption : but there are 
many reasons to induce the belief that the consequences of that sys- 
** tern, would not be so beneficial, as might at first sight be expected. 
The Potails of villages, and the principal cultivators, who are the 
only description of people likely to become owners of estates, have 
never heard of private landed property, or of any landlord but the 
Circar. It would be almost impossible to persuade them, that Go- 
vernment has transferred its right in the soil to them. Nothing but 
the experience of a great number of years would convince them that 
they themselves were actually its proprietors; they would therefore, 
“ as long as they entertained doubts of the stability of their tenures, 
^'act as if they wei*e in daily expectation of a change. They would 
endeavour to make the most of their estates while in their possession; 
they would press heavy on the ryots, and tliey would not employ 
much stock, even if they had it, in improvements; and the objects of 
speedy improvement, would hence be lost. As they are in general as 
poor as the common cultivatoi’s, they could make no advances from 
their own funds. Neither is it probable that they would make any 
from the remission which Government might deem it advisable to 
make, in order to secure the permanency of the settlements. They 
would employ a part of this fund, in making good deficiencies; and 
'' looking forward to the supposed danger of losing their tenures, they 
would hoard up the rest for their private use, and bestow no part of 
** it, on the promotion of agriculture. They would no doubt at last, 
when they became persuaded of the stability of their tenures, appro- 

• Para. 17- “The humane and liberal sentiments, which dictated the instructions 
** upon which the present plan is fonnded, will prompt you to receive the highest grati- 
“ ficatiou, if my hopes of its producing wealth and happiness to the intelligent and in- 
“ dustrious part of the individuals of this country, shall bo realized : and, independent 
“ of all other considerations, I can assure you, that it will be of the utmost importance 
“ for promoting the solid interests of the Company, that the principal landholders and 

* * traders, in the interior parts of the country, should be restored to such circumstances 

** as to enable them to support their families with decency, and to give a liberal odu- 
“ cation to their children, according to the customs of their respective castes and 
“ religions; that a regular gradation of ranks may be supported, which is no whore 
“ more necessary than in this country, for preserving order in civil society.”—Marquis 
“ Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, 2nd August 1789. 
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priate their savings to the cultivation of their estates; bub it would 
be long before this change could take place in their opinions ; and 
they would certainly, in the mean time, have reduced the ryots to a 
much worse state than that in which they found them. I make this 
conclusion, upon the supposition that they are to he at liberty to raise 
their rents, like landowners in other countries; for if they are res- 
tricted from raising the assessment fixed by Government, and are at 
the same time, liable for all losses, they have not the free raanage- 
ment of their estates, and hardly deserve the name of ownersJ^ 

29. It has been already shown, that this description is incompati¬ 
ble with the existing laws, and therefore, while they remain in force, 
the conclusion drawn from it, must be without foundation; and the 
advantages which Colonel Munro stated, in an opposite description of 
a permanent settlement concluded with individuals, for a considerable 
extent of landed property, would appear to be ensured. 

30. It has further been shown, that the constitution established 
in 1802, for the internal Government of the provinces subject to this 
Presidency, confirms, instead of infringing, the rights and usages 
which have been enjoyed and observed by the inhabitants. Where 
there already existed an higher class of society, who received the rents 
of the ryots, and paid a consideration for the aggregate collection to 
Government, the confirmation of that class, in the situation in which 
they were found, has followed as a matter of justice. It is only where 
such persons do not exist, that the policy of creating them, can come 
under discussion. Perhaps the arguments which have been urged 
against the measure, tend in a great degree, to support it. The necessity 
of gradation in society, is too generally admitted, to render it necessary 
that it should be particularly insisted on here. Apprehensions for the 
stability of the gradations already established, form a strong feature of 
the objections above quoted, to a zemindary agency, and of the reason¬ 
ing on which a preference has been given, to a ryotwar system: but 
when it has been shown, that the zemindary agency does not involve 
the destruction of the rank, influence and privileges” claimed for the 
ryots, but that it is not only connected with their preservation, but 
extends and enlarges the relations of society; may it not with reason 
be asked,—whether this additional link in the chain of society, does 
not tend, in a material degree, to unite the great body of the people 
more strongly to the Government ? 

Next in dignity to the laird, is the tacksman, a larg’e taker or 
leaseholder of land, of which he keeps part as a domain in his own 
hand, and lets part to under-tenants. The tacksman is necessarily a 
man capable of securing to the laird the whole rent, and is commonly 
a collateral relation. These tacks or subordinate possessions, were 
long considered as hereditary; and the occupant was distinguished 
by the name of the place at which he resided. He held a middle 
station, by which the highest and the lowest orders were connected. 
He paid rent and revenue to the laird, and received them from the 
tenants. This tenure still subsists with its original operation, but 
not with the primitive stability. 

I have found, in the higher parts of Scotland, men not effective 
in judgment or general experience, who consider the tacksman as a 
useless burden on the ground, as a drone who lives upon the pro- 
duct of an estate, without the right of property, or the merit of la- 
hour, and who impoverishes at once, the landlord and the tenant 
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^ 4^ land, say they, is let to the tacksman at six pence an acre, and 
by him to the tenant, at ten pence. Let the owner be the imme- 
diate landlord to all the tenants,—if he lets the ground at eight 
pence, he will increase his revenue by a fourth part, and the tenants 
burden will be diminished by a fifth. 

Those who pursue this train of reasoning, seem not sufficiently 
to enquire whither it will lead them, nor to know, that it will equally 
show the propriety of suppressing all wholesale trade, of shutting 
up the shops of every man who sells what he does not make, and 
of excluding all whose agency and profit intervene between the 
manufacturer and the consumer. They may, by stretching their un- 
derstandings a little wider, comprehend, that all those who by under- 
taking large quantities of manufacture, and affording employment 
to many labourers, make themselves considered as benefactors to tho 
public, have only been robbing their workmen with one hand, and 
their customers with the other. 

According to these schemes, universal plenty is to begin and end 
in universal misery. Hope and emulation will be utterly extinguish- 
ed; and as all must obey the call of immediate necessity, nothing that 
•Johnson’s lour bo the “ requires extenaive views, or provides tor dis- 
Hebridea. tant consequences, will ever be pertormea’*'. 

81. Rank, influence and privileges,'' it has been observed, are 
valuable possessions in all countries, and in none more so, than this.' 
The purchase of a zernindary right, confers all three: the two first, 
need not any explanation; the third, consists in the difference between 
the remission of Government and what the zemindar can collect, accord¬ 
ing to law, from his estate; and in the progressive increase of that dif¬ 
ference, from an extended occupation of land, and from the impi’oye- 
ment of the laud now cultivated, by all the ways and means which 
self-interest will suggest. That these are not imaginary rights, but 
rights of considerable value, we have had abundant evidence of, not 
only from the valuable consideration which has in many instances been 
paid for them, but from the anxious desire of all, who have acquired 
such property, whether by confirmation, by gift or by purchase, to 
retain possession under all the disadvantages of a succession of 


unfavourable seasons. 

32. These circumstances are incontrovertible evidence of a 
positive good, which, it has been shown, has been obtained without 
infringing any of those rights proposed to be conferred on the culti¬ 
vators by a permaneut ryotwar settlement. 

The greatest misfortune of a country, is an indigent tenantry. 
Whatever be the native advantages of the soil, or even the skill and 
industry of the occupier, the want of a sufficient capital, confines 
every plan, as well as cripples aud weakens every operation of hus- 
'' bandry. This evil is felt, where agriculture is accounted a servile or 
mean employment,—wliere farms are extremely subdivided, and 
badly furnished with habitations,—where leases are unknown, dr of 
short or precarious duration. W itb respect^to the encouragement of 
“ husbandry, iu this as in every other employment, the true reward of 
industry is in the price and sale of the produce. The exclusive right 
to the produce, is the only incitement which acts constantly and 
universally—the only spring which keeps human labour in motion; 
all therefore that the laws can do, is to secure this right to the occu- 
pier of the ground, that is, to constitute such a system of tenure, that 
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the full and entire advantage of every improvement, go to the benefit 
^^of the improver—that every man work for himself, and notfor ano- 
ther; and that no one share in the profit, who does not assist in the 
production. By the occupier, I here mean, not so much the person 
who performs the work, as him who procures the labour, and directs 
^Hhe management; and I consider the whole profit as received by 
the occupier, when the occupier is benefited by the whole value of 
what is produced; which is the case with the tenant, who pays a fixed 
rent for the use of land, no less than with the proprietor, who holds it 
as bis own. The one, has the same interest in the produce, and in the 
advantage of every improvement, as the other. Likewise the proprie- 
tor, though he grant out his estate to farm, may be considered as the 
occupier, inasmuch as he regulates the occupation, by the choice, super- 
intendence, and encouragement of his tenants, by the disposition of bis 
lands, by erecting buildings, providing accommodations, by prescrib- 
^^ing conditions, or supplying implements and materials of improve- 
ments; and is entitled, by the rule of public expediency above- 
** mentioned, to receive, in the advance of bis rent, a share of the benefit 
which arises from the increased produce of his estate. The violation 
^^of this fundamental maxim of agrarian policy, constitutes the chief 
objection to the holding of lands by the State, by the king, by corpor- 
ate bodies, by private persons, in right of their offices or benefices. 
The incouveuieuce to the public, arises, not so much from the un- 
alienable quality of lands, thus holden in perpetuity, as from hence,-— 
that proprietors of this description, seldom contribute much either 
of attention or expense, to the cultivation of their estates, yet claim, 
by rent, a share in the profit of every improvement that is made 
upon them. This complaint can only be obviated by long leases, at 
a fixed rent, which convey a large portion of the interest to those 
who actually conduct the cultivation. The same objection, is appli- 
cable to the holding of laud by foreign proprietors, and, in some 
„ , „ degree, to estates of too great extent being 

placed in the same hands. 

Now the principal expedient by which such a purpose, namely, 
increasing the number of the people, can be promoted, is, to adjust the 
laws of property, as nearly as possible to the following rules:—First, 
To give the occupiers, &c., the property over the soil which is neces- 
sary for its perfect cultivation.^^ Secondly, To assign the whole 
profit of every improvement, to the persons by whose activity it is 
carried on. What we call property in land, as hath been observed 
above, is power over it: now it is indifferent to the public, in whose 
hands this power resides, if it be rightly used, 
aeys i o8op y. It matters not to whom the lands belongs, 

if it be well cultivated.^^ 

33. I must now be permitted to refer the experience gained in 
Bengal, where the ryots have the same privileges as those of the peninsula, 
as appears proved by the authorities which I have quoted. Under this 
experience, the Governoi*-General in Council, on the 31st December 
1799, being a period ot neai% ten years subsequent to the establish¬ 
ment of the permanent settlement under that Government, informs the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George, that Government has always 
been under the necessity of employing its own officers, or of having 
recourse to farmers for the managementof these lands. These agents 
and farmers having no permanent interest in the improvement of the 




lands, often found a temporary advantage in committing frauds and 
** abuses ; and it was invariably found, that the lands belonging to the 
“ Government, although very advantageously situated, were worse cul- 
** tivated than the contiguous lauds of individuals.^ 

^^It was on these grounds, as well as in consideration of the in- 
justice committed against theoriginal zemindars, in the grant of these 
lands to the Company, that we restored to the zemindars the twenty* 
four pergunnahs or districts, commonly called the Company's Lands, 
vvhicb surround Calcutta; the zeuiindary right in which, was grant- 
ed to the Company (to the exclusion of the former proprietors) by 
Jaffier Alii Khan. 

‘'No consideration could with justice have been demanded by the 
Company, from those zemindars for the restoration of rights, of which 
^‘they were originally deprived, by an act of injustice. 

“ With regard to the Havelly lands under your Presidency, as 
detailed in the 32l8t, 322ud, and 323rd paragraphs of the Report of 
your Board of Revenue, we entirely concur in opinion with that Board, 
“ that these land should be parcelled out into estates, and that they 
“ should be disposed of gradually, as may be found practicable, and 
converted into zemiudary tenures, subject to the payment of a de- 
“ finite and perpetual revenue. 

“ If no purchasers for these lands should appear, we are satisfied 
that it will be for the interests of the Company, of the occupants and 
“ inhabitants of those lands, and of the country at large, that the lands 
“ should be granted to individuals of acknowledged property, who 
‘‘ would take them, as zemindarries, subject to the payment of a fixed 
''revenue to Government in perpetuity 

It is also our desire, that these orders, with regard to the disposal 
of the Havelly lands, and the conversion of them into zemindaries 
'' at a fixed revenue, should bo extended to the countries lately con- 
quered from Tippoo Sultan, as soon as a satisfactory statement shall 
“ have been obtained of the resources of those conquests/^ 

34. At a much later period, the foregoing orders have been 
repeated by the Governor-General in Council, in a letter of the 19th 
July 1804, as follows: 

“ The instructions of the Governor-General in Council, under date 
the Slat December 1799, and the order of His Excellency in Council 
^‘of the 18th June 1801, respecting the annexation of the provinces of 
Malabar and Canara to Fort St. George, state the principles, con- 
formably to which, the settlement of the land revenue of the districts, 
in which no settlement has been formed, must be regulated. Where 
“ the necessary enquiries for forming a permanent settlement, have not 
\ been completed, the settlement should be made for such term of years 
“as local circumstances may render advisable. In all cases, it is 
“ desirable that the settlements should be formed with the zemindars, 
I “ or other description of landholders. Where no such descriptions of 

I “ persons exist, it would be proper to form the lands into estates, and 

) “ to dispose of them to persons who will attend to their cultivation. 

I “ These persons, as well as all other landholders, should be permitted 

j freely to transfer their estates by sale, gift, or in any other manner. It 
i “ can never be desirable that the Government itself should act as thepro- 
f ^‘prietor of the lands, and should collect the rents from the imme- 
! “ diate cultivators of the soil. The rates of rent payable for the 

! “ different descriptions of produce, must vary in every district, and 
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" often in every village. Where any proprietors may be founij, they 
will generally collect those rents, agreeably to the specific engage- 
‘‘ ments which they may conclude with their tenants, or according 
“ to the established usage of the country. If any differences should 
'' arise between the landholders and tenants regarding those engage- 
“ ments or usages, the Courts of Judicature will form the proper tribu- 
“ nala for deciding such differences. These questions, are of private 
“ right, in which the executive authority cannot interfere, consistently 
“ with justice, policy, or its own interests. The difficulties experienced 
“ in Malabar, in regulating the assessment on the pepper vines, and 
“ other articles of produce, and the evils which have resulted from the 
« measures adopted for that purpose, afford most convincing proof of 
“ the bad policy of a system of revenue which requires the executive 
“ authority of the Government to assume everywhere the character of 
“ a proprietor of laud, and to interfere in details, which cannot be con- 
“ ducted in a manner favourable to the interests of the cultivator of 
" the soil, and to the extension of agriculture, excepting by the pro- 

“ prietors of the lands. , , , .• c 

“ The cultivation of the country must depend, on the exertions oi 
" the landholders. In order to encourage them to employ those exer- 
“ tions, and to conduct themselves with moderation and justice to- 
“ wards the immediate cultivators of the soil, the annual payments of 
" the landholders to Government, should be fixed upon a scale of equity 
“ and moderation, regulated, with reference to the receipts of Govern- 
“ ment, from the lands or estates of the different landholders, for a 
“ period of years; and all the authorities, of every description employed 
“ in the collection of the revenue, including the executive authority of 
the Government itself, should be rendered amenable for their acts, 
“ to the control of the laws, according to the rules already established 
“ in those parte of the country to which the new constitution has been 
“ completely extended. The early extension of these principles to the 
" unsettled districts, will combine the interests of the state, as connected 
" with its revenues, with the welfare of every class of itssubjectecon- 
» cerned in the cultivation of the lands. It will rest with your Lord. 
“ ship in Council to apply these principles to local circumstances in 
“ Malabar, and other districts in which a permanent settlement, has 

“ not yet been concluded.” -3. t' n 

35. Thus, then, repeated orders have been received to convert all 
the Havelly or demesne lands under this Government, into estates, and 
dispose of them to zemindars to be created : which oi’^eis have been 
given, under the experience afforded, during ten and fifteen years m 
Bengal, of the benefits of the zepnudary system, and of the mcon- 
venifnces of a more detailed system of management. The zemindary 
system is, then, a system ascertained by experience, to be a goodsystem. 
The supposed advantages of aryotwar permanent rent, have not undei- 

gone this t^est^^^ adduced, in support of every assumed posi¬ 

tion ; and as I possess proof of the success of the zemindary system 
in Bengal, ! phall introduce it here, without apology. It was procured 
for me, by a member of the Special Commission, of which I was Secre¬ 
tary, and who may be supposed to have had an interest m satisfying 
himself that the measures recommended by the Commission, were cal. 
culated to secure the benefits which their appointment was intended 
to produce. 



The dociimeuts which I have sent to you, contain, I am willing 
to believe, abundant proof of the great ad- 
From Mr. Cookburn,dated u vantages which have resulted from tlie es- 
Sauger, 22nd December 1802. ,, tablishment of a permanent settlement of 

the revenue of the provinces under the Presidency of Bengal, where, 
from all the information I have been able to collect from gentlemen 
in the civil and military service, and from gentlemen out of the 
service, the improvements are most extensive. Wastes have in every 
direction, been converted into fields of grain. The spirit of improve- 
ment has, however, been much more actively employed, since the ex- 
piration of the term of the decennial settlement; and the people have 
had proof, that the declaration of an unalterable jumma, was not a 
deception. Marquis Wellesley found the idea of change so prevalent 
owing partly to the evil reports of the worst classes of natives, that 
he found it necessary to counteract it by a Proclamation, which pro- 
duced a re-establishment of confidence:—but to the proofs. Those 
who have always viewed the subject through the same medium, may 
be deceived. What I have to ofer, are those stubborn evidences, 
called figures.^^ _ 
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Extract of a Letter from the Board of Revenue, at Calcutta, to tbe 
Governor-General in Council; dated 
Your Lordship in Council will perceive, that this statement is a 
continuation of that prepared by onr late Accountant to the end of 
1798-9, and forwarded with onr letter of the 27th May last; but the 
present statement is more complete, as including the year 1799- 
1800, and consequently the entire period of the decennial settlement. 

By this statement it appears, that the collections of the last ten 
years, on account of the ordinary laud and sayer revenue of the four 
provinces, and tbe customs included in the jumma of Benares, exceed 
the collections on the same accounts, during the preceding ten 
years, in the sum of Sicca Rupees 1,38,28,720-3-10-2; or deducting 
from this amount, the estimated proportion arising from the Benares 
revenue, not being included in the former period prior to October 
** 1781, namely. Rupees 51,99,612-4, the net excess collected in the 
last ten years is Sicca Rs. 86,29,108-3-62. 

The comparison may be fuither exhibited as follows:— 

1st. Total collections from 1780-1, or 


1187-8, to 1789-90, or 1196-7 

29,01,30,433 

3 

19 

Add estimate for Benares in 1780-1 

and five months of 1781-2.... 

51,99,612 

0 

4 

Total of first 10 years ... 

29,53,30,045 

4 

3 

Or annual average 

2,95,33,004 

8 

8 

2ud. Total collections from 1790-1, 

or 1197-8 to 1799-1800, or 1206-7... 

30,39,59,153 7 

9 

2 

Or aunual average 

3,03,95,915 5 

11 

0 

3rd. Excess of the last ten years in 

the total collections, as above Sa. Rs. 

86,29,108 3 

6 

2 

In the annual average collected. 

8,62,910 13 

3 

0 


We have great satisfaction in submitting this comparative state- 
ment to your Lordship iu Council, as it proves that notwithstanding 
the abolition of the greater part of the sayer in the year 1790, the 

[YoL.II.] 80 
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first year oE tbe decennial settlement^ tlie actual collections daring 
that settlementyliave considerably exceeded those of preceding years. 

The above^ is a comparison of actual collections of ten years pre¬ 
ceding, and of ten years subsequent to tbe decennial settlement; the 
actual receipts of tbe latter period exceed by Sicca Rupees 86,29,108, 
tboseof tbe'^preceding period, being upwards of eight lacs per annum. 
When tlie settlement took place, the country was reduced to the 
lowest ebb, absolutely goingto ruin, and overrun with sayer or inland 
chokies. What is the picture now?—It more resembles a garden; 
abundance is dillused among tlie people; no appreliensions of famine 
are entertained; wliile several of the sea- 
ppen X ( 0 . .) ff have been such since the decennial set¬ 

tlement, as would, under former circiimstauces, have produced this 
dreadful calamity. 

The annexed statement (No. 2.) bears ample testimony to the 
regularity with which the revenue is realiz- 
Appendix (No. 2.) amount of the balances of revenue 

outstanding on the 30th April 1802, is only in the proporti.on of 2/^ 
per cent, to the gross jumma; and at the close of the Fusly year, 
which liere ends on the 30th of September, tbe aggregate balance is 
only 2^ per cent, to the jumma, while it was expected that the whole, 
with the exception of the amount due from the lands under Anmany, 
would he realized. Greater regularity does not exist in the collection 
of the revenue of any State; nor can greater regularity, be expected. 

The statement (No. 3.) exhibits the proportion that the charge 
. of collection, in the provinces of Bengal, 
Appendix (No. 8.) c, Behar, Orissa and Benares, bears to the gross 

jumma. The nature of thepennanent settlement in Benares, is similar 
to what it would be with us, if the Merassadars had been constitut¬ 
ed proprietors of their respective meerassees; a tehsildaris appointed 
to collect the revenue from these numerous zemindars, and to super¬ 
intend the police; with a contract allowance of ten per cent, on the 
jumma, for being answerable for the due realization of the revenue, 
and the restorations of all property plundered or stolen. This per¬ 
centage allowed to the tehsildar8,is deducted from the gross revenue, 
before entering the jumma; so that while the charges only stand in 
the revenue books at 11-j-Vper cent, they are actually 2lTr^y, includ¬ 
ing allowance to the Rajah, and pensions. The tehsildar, under this 
arrangement, receives the same iucome'as a proprietca* would do, while 
he has no interest iu the soil, nor any inducement to perform any 
other duty than that specified iu his contract; the profit he gets by 
the contract, is most likely carried off to another quarter of the world. 

No. 4, is an extract from the register of estates iu Tirhoot, 
where it will be observed that there are 
Appendix. (No. 4.) ,, subdivisions of estates so low, as a jumma 

of Sicca Rupees 40. Separate estates of even a Rupee annual j umma, 
have existence. This minute subdivision of property, has been attend¬ 
ed with much inconvenience, and was a great error in the system, as 
introduced at first,—originating in too great a desire to divide and 
diminish the size of great zemindarries : by too great an attention 
to the accomplishment of this object, the evils that would arise from 
too many small estates, on the other hand, were overlooked, ihe 
consequences have been, much coll sion in the sale and transfer of 
estates. Some few estates are not now to bo found. The zemindars 
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“ procured the separation of a portion of their taloob, iu the 
» of a person who appeared; the parties agreed to an assessment on 
“ their separate estates, which were registered as separate zemindai- 
“ ries, and no more was said or done. For a few years, the a^e 
“ of the zemindar (thus become an artificial proprietor) paid his ]Uin- 

“ ma regularly, and then disappeared, or was reported dead; tie pin- ^ 

'< ma of the estate fell into arrear; but when ordered to be attached and 
" sold, no estate could be found corresponding with the registry. y 
“ this trick, the zemiudar had got the jurama of his portion reduced, 

» in proportion to the amount of the jumma assessed on the estate, 

» returnedno» est inventus; or if the estate actually existed, in the 
“ proportion that the juiiuna assessed thereon, exceeded its actual 
“ resources: This abuse was remedied in the year ^^9. No separa- 
“ tion can now be made for a jumma less than 500 Rupees. 

37. The period which has elapsed since the establishment, 
of the permanent settlement in such part of the territory* of i'ort bt. 
George as was acquired previously to, and in the year lp2, does not 
admit of reference to the experience derived under this Government, 
of the benefits of the zemindary system. It may, however, be satis- 

factory to state. „ 

First. That up to this period, no zemindary, or part ot a zernin- 
dary, in existence at the time the permanent settlement was made, 
has been sold for an arrear of revenue. * 

Secondly. That comparatively few, out of the number of estates 
disposed of on zemindary tenure, have been sold for an arrear of 

ievenue_^^ q'hat the revenue has consequently been collected to 
this time, with the facility and punctuality expected “®)^ 

system ; and in the southern and western countries, under the parti¬ 
cular disadvantages of a succession of unfavourable , 

Fourthly. That nearly the sum of seven lacs of pagodas, (/UO.UW,) 
has been received by Government for the zemindary right of the small 
portion of demesne or Havelly lands which have hitherto been sold. 

38. It has been urged against the zemindary system, that many 
of the existing zemindars are improvident landholders, and some, 
rebellions subjects. The question is not here, what a few zemindars 
may be; but whether the system of measures, ns now established be 
calculated to provide against the evil consequences which may be sub* 
posed to result from the improvidence, or any other bad quality, qt the 
kisting zemindars. Whatever may be the good or bad qualities of 
the exrsting zemindars, they have not resulted from the permanent 
system,—they are effects from pre-existing causes. 

“ With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the ze- 
tnindars, admitting’ these defects to exist in that class of peopla 
to the extent supposed, I have already given it ns my opinion, 
“ that they are to be attributed greatly to the systenl of cqllect- 
“ iiig the public revenne from their lauds, whicli has long prevailed in 
“ thTs country. To keep them in a state of tutelage, and to prohibit 

♦Xortbern Circara.—Part Havelly, remaiuder zeiniudaiy. 

Jugheer lands,—All Havelly. 

Baramahl and Salem.—All Havelly. 

Bindigul.—Part Poligar, part Havelly 

Southeru Pollams.—All Poligars. 

Western Pollams.—All Poligars. 

The whole are now settled, on zemindary tenure. 

[VoL. li.J 80 in 
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them from horrowwg money^ or disposing of their lands without the 
knowledge of goveryiment, as we do at present, with a view to pre- 
ff their suflering the consequences ot their proflig’acy and inca- 
pacitj, will perpetuate these detects. If laws are enacted which se- 
^^cure to them the fruits of industry and economy, and at the same 
time leave them to experience the consequences of idleness and ex- 
travugance, they must either render themselves capable of transact- 
ing their own business, or their necessities will oblige them to dispose 
their lands to others, who will cultivate and improve them. Tins 
conceire to be the only effectual mode which this or any other Go- 

Minutes of Marquis Corn. ''could adopt, to render the pro^ 
wallis. ^ors ot the land, economical landlords, 

and prudent trustees of’the public interests. 

It has sometimes been objected to these arguments, that thereve- 
nue of the sovereign, was sacrificed to the comfort and prosperity of 
the subject:—this is perhaps impossible. The interests of both, are 
too closely and inseparably connected. The security of the subject 
** will always enrich him, and his wealth will always overflow into the 

coffers of the sovereign. But if the objec- 
Sermon preached ^ Boxn- r. ^ ^ y j j 

bay, on the death of Marquis ^ u ai u- u j. i. i i. i. Jh • i. c 
Cornwallis. ' be the highest tribute to the virtue or the. 

Government. To sacrifice revenue to the 
well-being of a people, is a blame of which Marcus Aurelius would 
have been proud.^' 


. PART THE THIRD : 

Being on the disadvantages which must result to Oovernment from a 
Ryotwar Settlement as a measure of Permanency; and particu^ 
larly on the Disadvantages of it, as regards the Ryots, 

39. In the first part of this paper, it was iny object to demon* ** 
strate, that the rights of the ryots had beeu coufirmed to them, by law ; 
that the placing any person between them and the Government, 
to receive their rents, would not infringe those riglita; and that the 
rents they paid, nob being liable to increase, they have all the benefits 
intended to be granted to them, by the proposition of making a per¬ 
manent settlement with each individual, as far as regards a perma¬ 
nent rent. That a remission of fifteen or twenty per cent, of their 
present rent would not be a further benefit, is not meant to be dis¬ 
puted; but that the object of a permanent rent would be secured 
to Government by that remission, has not even beeu attempted to be 
proved. Colonel Munro does not propose a ryotwar rent, jis a perma¬ 
nent rent.* 

40. In the second place, I have endeavoured to show the benefits 
which have resulted from the zemiudary permanent settlement, and 
the expediency of that system. I shall now proceed to explain the 
objections as they regard the interests of Government and the ryots, 


* “ It is the system which has always been followed, and is therefore that which 
*‘is best adapted to the manners and prejwdicea of the inhabitants. It is well suited 

** to the narrowness of their circumstanoes, because it does not insist on the same amount 
“ of revenue being paid every year; but regulates it by the extent of cultivation, which 
** increases or diminishes as the seasons are favourable or otherwise. It seldom injures 
“ the revenue by any considerable failures ; because the failures are only those of indivi- 
“ dual ryots, who soon recover their losses by cultivating smaller farms, and being 
''i^lowed to hold them for two or three years below the standard rent.’* 

From Colonel Munroj 25th Anguet, 1805. 






ag-ainsfc a system of co]lectin<^''iii perinaiijncy the routs of the Govern¬ 
ment immediately the soil. 


41. Although the rent to be paid by the ryots, has long been, fixed, 
as I’egards thgih, it is not possible that a system providing for the 
collection of detailed fixed rents from each field of each ryot, by the 
immediate officers of Government, can ever secure a fixed unalterahle 

to Government. 

42. That the rent will iu some cases increase, from an extended 
occupation of waste land, I do not dispute; bat it may also de¬ 
crease, as I shall show. When the rent of Government is liable to 
increase or decrease, the revenue is no longer permanent. The 
quantum of increase or decrease, must depend on individual character. 
A system which rests its success on individual character, will nob, 
experience has showu, answer as a permanent system. 

^^The fluctuation in the members of Government, as well as iu 
the officers employed in the subordinate departments, renders the 
'^establishment of principles, indispensably necessary; for as experi- 
"ence cannot be transmitted with offices, the discretion of the 
'^agents will never cpase to operate in the expectation of real or 
" fancied improvement, unless it be restrained by rule. The characters 
'^of individuals, even where the same system is pursued, must have a 
'^considerable influence, upon the success of it; but where no system 
"is established, the evils will far exceed the partial beuefits resulting 
"from^ie talents, knowledge and zeal of a few. 

"The skill and success which the natives display, in applying to 
"defects of our personal characters, and in rendering them sub- 
"servient to their o^v.n views and interests, are well known : what one 
"man refuses: another's disposed to grant; the system rejected to- 
"day, is again brought foiward_\vith new arguments iu support of it, 
"at another period. What has bean once tried, and found to fail, is 
" again revived, under plausible reasUis assigned for its failure. They 
"study our dispositions, inclinations,aversions, enmities, and friend- 
" ships, and with the cool caution so farniliar to them, seize the favoura- 
"ble opportunity to introduce propositions for new systems and 
"measures, or for reviving those which have been exploded. With 
"the most upright intentions, our cauticU and experience are liable 
" to be misled; experience is not the lot of all, and the judgment 
"will<?)ften yicdti to the suggester or advser, where it ought to be 
" guided onh^ by the propriety of the hv hre'sirggS' proposed. 
"In the of system alone, we mnsb^ook for a rernelv against 

"evils which can never be thoron^dr)y era- 
Sir J. Shore’s iilinuto. "dicated or corrected; and this con^idera- 

" tion is of the greatest importance. 

43. In the Northern Circars, for instance, the ryots ther/e, have 
paid a fixed revenue for ages; that is, they have given fifty pl^r cent, 
or more or less of their produce, according to local circumstauce(s, either 
in money or iu kind. Could Government, by its immediate /officers 
have collected a permanent revenue during the three years of famine,* 


* Ver. 19. ‘‘ Wherefore shall we die before thine eyes, both we and our land ’ buv 
“us and our land for bread, and we and our land will be servants nnto Pharoah’ anri 
“give US seed, that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate 

Jer. 20. “And Joseph bought all the land of Egypt for Pharoah; for the Egyptians 
sold every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them : so the land became 
“ Pharoah’s,”—Gen. chap, xlvii. 
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from 17y0 to 1793; or of su^e^^^-bundaiirt produce, from 1796 to 1799 ? 
In one case, the total want of rdrii^stud deAtli ^of thousands of ryots, an¬ 
nihilated tlie very source of revenue; in the other case, the want of a 
market for the superabundant produce of the earth, rendered that pio- 
duce of no value. In either of these cases, a ryotwai* re’^t, if exacted, 
would have ruined the greater part of the ryots; but if it had been a 
permanent* ryot war rent, and had been exacted, the exactl941^^^ 
would have been still more ruinous. If a rentf, under such circiM- 
stances, be not exacted, there is no permanency in it; because the 
severity of the famine, the extent of the superabundance of produce, the 
quantity of remission, the person to receive the remission; are all 
points to be ascertained by individuals, and individuals not certainly 
so deeply interested in the result, as a zemindar and a landholder: If 
all ryots are to be exempt, the exemption would be ruinous to Grovern- 
ment; if only a part, to whom is the scrutiny itito such details to be 
entrusted ; or who is to pay, and who not to be trusted ? To native of¬ 
ficers of Government? By Collectors, it cannot be executed,—'they can 
only superintend and direct; and the degree of vigilance or abi¬ 
lity exerted in the superintendence, must depend on the character 
of the individual. Does experience tend to convince, that such 
scrutinies will-be conducted always with justice towards Govern¬ 
ment, and justice towards the people? Has experience shoAvn us, 
that confidence can always be placed in the integrity, or even in 
the ability of native officers ?t Is there then no difference la fu\m 
cases, between a scrutiny conducted by a man into theji^ite of his 
own affairs and property, and that made by an uniaterested native 
individual, or rather by an individual whose interest is greater 
to be a rogue than to be honest ? The servantsi of the most careless 
private person, tire perhaps more uuder ^ae eye of their master, 
than those of the most careful says the celebrated author 

of the Wealth of Nations. 


* There is a great difference between a ryotwar rent^ and a permanent ryotwar 
Under the first, only land actually cultivated is paid for ; under the second, a speemo 
engagement must be entered into tcpay a specific sum of money for a speomo quanti y 
of laud, and in all seasons. 

+ Sec. 6 , Reg. XX V. A.D. W 02 .--“ The landholder shall regularly pay, in all 
‘‘ seasons, in the current coin of tVeir respective provinces, the amount of the permanent 
“assessment fixed on their land,; the rei.dssiou of revenue, which has 950 ^^^^ 
“been granted, of the country, on account of droiight^,ot 

calamity of iJfie;; .ison, shall and never be revivetf. 

-♦‘•‘‘•/acknowledge, that I conskler the necessity of iatrodiicing ^ or native 

“ colfectUrs, which is essential to the proposed plan, as a principal^ ^ .nienoo attend 
l^is officer stands between the inferior tenants and the collector, supplying the 
“ place asudder farmer. I do not think the substitution attended with the adyan- 

“ tasres ?tmay apparently have,—Gpvernment can never afford to reward the tehsildais in 
« « sufficient to preclude temptation, and must rely upon its coercion over them. 

“ Bub onircien cannot be exercised, without understanding the detail of the duties com- 
“ rnibted ’^o their management. If it bo contended, that the tehsildar is liable to di^smis- 
“ flion and that therefore the principal of coercion is stronger with respect to him, than in 
“ the case of a farmer, wbo cannot be dismissed ; on the other hand, it may be observed, 
“ that extortion, in the latter, may be punished by fine and damages; and that he has, in 
“ eeU-interesb, under the supposition of a permanent system, a greater motive to restrain 
“ him, than a native collector. The latter, will regulate his conduct by the estimate 
“ which he foi-ms of the abilities of the collector under whose autbority he la placed = 
he Sows him to be vigilant, active, and well informed, he will be cautious, diligent, and 
“ honest • if he supposes him to be otherwise, and that he can misbehave with 
he will intrigue with-under renters, abuse his influence, withhold t^e knowledge, and 
“ im^ue upo/his principal, by misinformation.’'-Sir John ShoiVfl Mmutc. 
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'^4. Ifc is very well known, that since tbe permanent settlement 
of Salem was made, tbe seasons have been uniformly bad: that in tbat 
zillah where tbe estates nre of the sandiest extent of any hitherto sold, 
several failures have taken place, A reduction of fifteen or twenty 
per cent, on tbe permanent rent of Salem, would not have covered 
the deficiency of produce, in immerons cases; and tbe exaction of 
even that reduced revenue, immediately from the ryots, must have 
caused partial emigration. Tebsildarry agency, would in this case 
have produced partial, perhaps considerable distress. The establish¬ 
ment of zemindars, has produced an opposite and happy consequence; 
attention to tbe situation of the ryots, whether excited by self-interest 
or by any other motives, has induced the zemindars to lower the rates 
of tbe Pottabs, and preserve the ryots in possession of their lands. 
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45. It may be doubted whether the present ryotwar rents in 
Canara, albbongb the most moderate of any under this Government, 
can be confirmed in permanency. They are paid now with great 
facility, owing to tbe operation of two causes,—tbe low land rent, 
and liigb price of grain. From tbe demand for exportation, the 
exportation has considerably diminished, in tlie last year ; it may 
cease; tbe land rent may then, in time approach nearer to the pro¬ 
portion, which tbe rents paid by ryots on this side of India, bears to 
tbe value of tbe produce of their lands. If tbe produce of Canara, 
and of the neighbouring districts, should increase without au increased 
demand, it might prove difficult to collect even a permanent ryotwar 
rent from Canara. 


46. It may, I think, be likewise argued, tbat a permaneot ryot¬ 
war settlement, will in its operation, prove injurious to ryots, not 
generally perhaps, but certainly proportionately to tbe inequalities 
which may exist, at the time tbe rent is declared permanent; and in 
proportion as tbe present moderate rents become, through various 
causes, unequal. It will not be denied, that inequalities must exist in 
arrangements embracing such detail. A dimiuutiou of fifteen or 
twenty per cent, on the present ryotwar rent, would, as I have admit¬ 
ted, be a gveiit immediate benefit to all ryots ; but it would be a much 
more extensive benefit to those ryots wlio are under-assessed, than it 
would be to those who are over-assessed. It might enable the first 
class to pay, in some instances, for land held by them,and not cultivat¬ 
ed ; but not, for all the land held by them, if all the land should 
remain uncultivated. The reduction of fifteen or twenty per cent, 
which, in the other instances only, reduced the rent of over-assessed 
land, would not enable the holders of that land to pay for any part, 
much less for tho whole of their unproductive laud. 

A land-tax assessed according to ageneral survey and valuation, 
how equal soever it may be at first, must, in the course of a very mo- 
derate period of time, become unequal. To prevent it becoming so, 
would require the continual and painful attention of Government to 
all the variations in the state and produce of every different farm in the 
country. The Governments of Prussia, of Bohemia, of Sardinia, and 
of the Duchy of Milan, actually exert au attention of this kind,—an 
attention so unsuitable to the nature of Government, that it is nob 
likely to be of long continuance; and which, if it is continued, will 
probably, in the long run, occasion much more trouble and vexation, 
than it can possibly bring relief to the cultivator. 
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lu 1666, the generality of Montauban was assessed fco the real 
or predial taille, according, it is said, to a very exact survey and 
'^valuation. By 1727, this assessment had become altogether un- 
equal. In order to remedy this inconvenience, Govermnenthas found 
no better expedient than to impose upon the whole generality, an 
additional tax of a hundred and twenty thousand livres. This 
additional tax is rated upon all the different districts subject to the 
taille, according to the whole assessment. But it is levied only upon 
those, which, in the actual state of things, are by that assessment, 
under-taxed; and it is applied to the relief of those, which, by thesame 

Sniith-s Wealth of Natioae. ‘‘ assessment, are over-taxed. Two districts, 

tor example, one of which ought, in the ac- 
tiial state of things, to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven 
hundred livres, are, by the old assessment, both taxed at a thousand 
livres. Both these districts are, by the ndJitioual tax, rated at 
eleven hundred livres each. But this additional tax is levied only 
upon the district under-charged, and it is applied altogether to the 
relief of that overcharged, which consequently pays only nine hiiu- 
dred livres. TheGoverumentueithergaiusnorlosesby theadditional 
ta^, which is applied altogether to remedy the inequalities arising 
from the old assessment. The application is pretty much regulated 
** according to the discretion of the inteudant of the generality, and 
must therefore be in a great measure arbitrary.^^ 

47. The interest of the native tehsildar of Government, and of all 
the officers of Government, (for it has been shown there must be 
officers of Government to collect so detailed a rent as a permanent 
ryot war rent) is, to compel the ryot to pay his entire rent, whatever 
may be his circumstances, whether the payment would ruin him or 
not. The ruin of ten, or of a thousand ryots, produces no ruin to the 
officers of Government, although it does to Government, but the ruin 
of ten ryots, or of a thousand ryots, would be productive of serious loss 
to a zemindar: they are his stock, his productive labours : it is as much 
his interest to cherish and preserve them, as it is the interest of the 
ryots to cherish and preserve the bullocks of their plough. What is 
. « .,. inan^s interest* he will not mistake.f’^ 

t mit s ea fc 0 ations. jj^i^her native officers of Government, or ze¬ 
mindars, are, then, necessary to collect the revenue of Government 
immediately from the ryots. Can they he put in opposition to each 
other, w'here a system of permanent measures, and not of temporary 
expedient, is under discussion ? 

The attentiont^f the sovereign can be at best but a very general, 
vague consideration of what is likely to contribute to the better cul- 
tivation of the greater part of his dominions. The attention of the 
landlord is a particular and minute consideration of what is likely to 
be the most advantageous application of every inch of ground upon 
his estate. The principal attention of the sovereign ought to be to 
encourage, by every means in his power, the attention both of the 
landlord and of the farmer, by allowing both topursue their interest in 
their own way, and according to their own judgment; by giving to 


* When Peter the First thought proper to follow the custom of Germany, and to do- 
niand bis taxes in money, he made a very prudent regulation, which is still followed in 
Kussia : the gentleman leries the tax on the peasants, and pays it to the czar. If the 
number of peasants diminishes, ho pays all the same j if it increases, he pays no more j so 
that it is his interest nob to worry or oppress his vassals.—M. Page 130, Vol. 1. 
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^l)oth the moat perfect security, that they shall enjoy the full recoin- 
pense of their own industry 

48. It is not by tehsildara, that we are to expect improvements 
will bo made in the appeai’ance of the country. They will not build 
substantial houses, plant gardens and topes, make roads, erect choul¬ 
tries and bridges, or build pagodas. Whenever we observe such im¬ 
provements, they will generally be found to have been made by that 
middling class of people,standing in society between the manufacturer 
and cultivator, that is, by merchants, landholders, and men of property. 
That the disposition of the natives of India is favourable to this mode 
of disposing of their superabundant wealth, is abundantly evident. 
To perpetuate their names, by acts of general benefit, of the nature 
above described, is the first wish of all. By the creation of zemindars, 
therefore, we raise up those intermediate gradations in society, the 
want of which, form such well-grounded complaints. These zemin¬ 
dars will acquire property, and spend a part of it, in improvements 
of general benefit. The ryot will, under the zemindar, also acquire 
property; and when protected in the possession of it, and not afraid 
to display it, will lay it out, first,— in bettering his condition;—second¬ 
ly^—in personal comforts;—and lastly,—in local improvements, of the 
nature above described. 
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49. The Court of Directors have declared, that the nature of 
our dominion in India, renders it expedient, that our revenue system 

** should be simple in its principles, and uniform in its operations 
and have remarked, that (such) frequent changes must necessarily 
** be productive of disquiet to the inhabitants of any country, still 
more to an indolent submissive people.^^ 

50. The sentiments of Sir John Shore, on the impolicy offre- 
quept changes, are so much in point, that I must beg permission to 
introduce them. 


Our administration,^^ he observes, ^'has heretofore been fluctuafc- 
ing and uncertain. An idea of improvement has been hastily adopt- 
ed, unsteadily pursued, and afterwards abandoned, from a supposed 

defect in principle; new measures have been substituted, followed 
^^aud relinquished with the same facility; and the natives, from these 
" variations, with every succession of men, expect a change of system. 

Measures in the detail, must be always subject to variation 
from local circumstances and contingencies, which no foresight can 
^'provide against; bub principles should be fixed, if possible."* 

51. With these sentiments I shall conclude, and leave for deci¬ 
sion, whether the objections to a zemindary permanent rent, and the 
supposed advantages of a ryotwar permanent rent,| outweigh, in so 
great a degree, the benefits of the present system, as to warrant, under 
the progress which has been made, a change in the principle of 
settling the revenue permanently in the territories subject to the 
Presidency of Fort St. George. 


(Signed) JN. HODGSON*. 
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(No. 1.) 

General STATEMENT of LANDS ordered to be put up for Sale in the Province o£ 
Sefigcil, during the year 1206, Bengal Style; and iu the Proviuces of Behar, Orissa, 
and Benares, during the year 1206 Eusly Style. 


DISTRICTS. 


BENGAL I>ROVINOB. 


. Beerbhoojn ... 

Bnrdwan. 

Caloiftta . 

Ohitto^ng .... 
OoocljL Belmr ., 

Datm. 

Dinoporo . 

JesBore. 

Moorshedabod.. 
MymeuBiugh .. 

Nuddea.... 

Piirnea.. 

Rajshaheo .... 

Eajraehal. 

Rungpoov. 

Sylbet . 

Tippiirah. 

24 Fergimuabs 


Total Bengal.. Sa. Rs 
BBHAR PROVINCE, 


Behar . 

Bhangulporo 
Dhryamijoro 
Raiogur .... 

Saurim. 

Sbababad.... 
Tirboot. 


Total Behar.. Sa. Rs. 
ORISSA PROVINCE 


Hedgello©.. 
Hidnnpore 


Total Orissa.. Sa. Rs. 


BENARES PRO- 
VINCE. 

Benares, Bs. Rupees , 


Balance due from defaulting 
Proprietors. 

Jumma. 

Gross 

Amount 

of 

the Sales. 

Number of 
Years pur¬ 
chase, reckon¬ 
ing the Pro¬ 
prietor’s pro¬ 
fit at 10 per¬ 
cent. on the ■ 
Jumma. 

Gf Lands for Sale, 
but not sold. 

Of Lands 
actually Sold. 

Of Lands ordered 
for Sale, but not 
Sold. 

Of Lauds 
actually Sold. 

67,303 14 9 1 

I, 324 7 9 — 

41,603 7 10 i 

85,449 7 5 2 
717 9 17 2 
15,901 5 5 1 
28,914 5 17 3 
25,232 10 13 1 
43,895 9 4 1 
28,891 4 11 2 

9,182 —- 

II, 55‘4 13 7 3 
23,181 12 3, 2 
61,670 12 25 — 

14,146 1 11 1 
1,002 3 1 — 

I, 379 1 1 3 
6,721 14 2 

*2,26,179 13 9 *2 
1,15,935 7 6 2 
1,185 6 8 — 
1,21,274 6 6 3 
10,376 12 13 1 
1,83,577 4 4 8 

II, 623* 8 — — 
3,316 9 5 1 

13,294 11 16. 2 
9,394 1 3 2 

75,936 3 5 — 
2,848 19 2 — 

26,50i*15 17 *i 

■ 1,27,924’ 7 12 is 
992 10 5 — 
17,413 4 17 1 
43,782 13 15 — 
26,409 4 5 3 
88,740 — 12 1 
34,183 8 17 2 

12,925* 3 11 *3 
27,747 2 18 — 
31,006 13 —3 
55,247 14 8 — 

36,603 9 5 2 
3,432 7 7 3 
10 6 12 — 
2,175 6 7 2 

*2,14,983*13 6 *2 
72,244 6 9 - 
1,288 2 8 — 
67,253 — 18 — 
11,729 12 3 — 
1,75,866 6 10 2 
80,220 10 - 

12.627* 8 18 *2 
4,784 5 16 1 
14,410 12 10 2 
9,^461 12 — ^ 1 

16,439 13 15 3 

1,333 - , 

♦ 1,050 - 

8,008 8 - 

51,212 0 14 — 

62,520 - 

1,723 - 

90,077 10 - 

7,275 13 -1 

1,86,772 14 14 — , 
27,700 - 

** d5,379’ -— 

6.482 2 5 3 

9.483 - 

9,435 8 -1 

4 5 27 

3 10 18 
1,020 3 14 
86 9 26 

2 4 7 

8 7 26 
13 4 15 
15 8 23 

6 2 13 

7 8 19 

9 2 — 

12 2 5 

13 6 18 

[ 6 6 29 

0 11 27 

, 4,24,822 8 16 3 

7,19,406 8 1 2 

5,70,668 8 5 3 

6,47,091 3 13 1 

4,43,898 2 19 2 

6 10 9 

17.364 3 2 i 
5,281 9 5 - 

11,965 4 8 2 
. 1,90,786 7 12 - 

10*-— 

11,528*12 7 — 
12,727 2 11 1 

1,40,886 8 9 2 
16,651 12 12 — 
6,343 1 2 2 

1,60,079*15 5 *i 

20,078 10 - 

2,20,631 — 2 — 

21,099 10 15 2 
31 14 14 — 

17,669*13 14 — 
6,550 — 1 3 
12,684 11 15 — 

t 35,753 - 

16- 

1*91.494*-— 

11,356 - 

19,495 8 - 

16 11 12 
5—6 

51 9 10 
17 11 1 
15 4 13 

. 2,25,397 8 7 3 

24,265 14 18 1 

5,64,570 15 11 — 

1,58,036 3 —1 

1,58,119 8 - — 

27 2 28 

1,539 U - 

. 47,641 7 13 — 

47,304 13 1 — 

1,632 8 4 - 
65,289 12 16 — 

61,475* 4 18 — 

45,748*-— 

7 5 9 

. 49,181 2 13 ~ 

47,304 13 1 — 

66,922 6 - 

61.475 4 18 - 

45,748 - 

7 6-9 

32,362 1 - 

11,055 11 9 - 

57,360 6 2 — 

11,364 15 6 — 

6,460 - 

5 8 3 

1. 8,06,940 12 — a 

( 82,626 7 8 1 

[ 6,88,843 10 11 — 

1,30,876 7 4 1 

2,10,317 8 - 

16 — 25 

!. 7,31,263 4 17 2 

ij 8,02,032 15 9 5 

\ 12,59,502 2 17 - 

7,77,967 12 17 2 

; 6,64,215 10 19 2 

\ 8 4 27 

i 


• These sales took place in consequence of decrees of the Zillah Court of the 24 Pergunn ah s. 

No land ordered for sale in 1206 (B. S.) in this Oollectorship. 

No statements have yet been received from Rajeshahy or Rajmehal. 

+ On a minute inspection of the statement from Behar, it would appear that the two first columns are erroneously filled up with 
perhaps the measurements of the lands. I have written to the CoUector for explanation, but have not thought it necessary to delay 
this statement any longer for his answ^. 

J No lands ordered for sale in 1206 (P. S.) in this Oollectorship. 

5 A similar remark applies to the statement from Saurun, as to that from Behar. The column for the unrealized proceeds of the 
BoleS} likewise jtppcars to po erroneously filled up; the Collector has been written to for an explanation. 
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^ A statement of the Demands, Receipts, and Balauces, of tlie 
^ and Benares, agreeably to the Collector’s Account; on account of the 
^ 1st May 1801, and terminating on the 30th of April 1802. 


the Province of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, 
208-9, or 1801-2 ;—commencing on the 






Jumma, or Demand, 

on account of 1801-2, 



DEDUCTIONS. 

_ 

Net 

Balance 

standing 

against 

the 

Country. 

Proportion 


corresponding with 

1208, B. S. and with 

the 5 last Months 

of 1208, and the 

7 first Months of 

1209, F. S. 

Collected, as per 

Collector’s 

Treasury 

Accounts, for 

the Year 1801-2. 

Gross Balance 

at the Fnd 

of the Year 

1801-2; viz. 

on the 30th 

April 1802.^ 

r 

Established 

and authorized 

Eemissions, 

agreeably to 

the Tonjees. 

1 Kallary Suspensions 
! standing against the 

Salt Department, 

as stated in the 

Tonjees for Chiaite 

1208, B. S. 

TOTAL. 

Deductions. 

of 

the Net 

Balance 

suspended, \ 

agreeably to 

the 

Tonjees. 

TotalOa.Sa.Rs. 

307,56,642 15 11 3 

2,72,76,899 8 12 1 

3,34,79,742 12 19 

27,169 1 11 2 

1,26,583 8 13 0 

1,53,752 10 4 2 

33,25,990 2 14 2 

71,064 15 4 1 

1 


00 
»—* 

I' 


Net Balance, as above . 

Dedact Amount realized to the 30th September 

Balance out-standing on the 30th do. 


33,25,990 

25,79,832 

746,158, or less than 2^ per cent, on the Jumma. 


Of this Balance also, a further part will be realized. 
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ORDINARY RECEIPTS. 

EXTRAORDINARY 

RECEIPTS. 

TOTAL 

Gross 

Revenue. 



Land Revenue. 


Sayer Revenue. 


Kefyal 









Batta, 



r 




f 




PROVINCES. 

Collected 

on account 

of the 

jamma or 

demand on 

the proper 

account 

of the year 

1208.9 or 

1801.2. 

Surplus 

soUeotiona 

or 

revenues 

of land 

not 

included 

in the 

jnmma. 

Collected 

on 

account 

of the 

balances 

of the 

year 

1207-8 

or 

1800-1 

Collected 

on 

account 

of the 

balances 

out-stand¬ 
ing prior 

to 1207-8 

or 

1800-1. 

Collected 

on 

a^^count 

of 

Abkarry, 

including 

Toddy 

and 

Drugs. 

Collected 

on 

account 

of 

Sayer, 

exclusive 

of 

Abkarry, 

Interest 

collected 

on 

arrears 

of 

Revenue 

and 

on 

fees and 

forfeiture^ 

refunded 

charges 

of 

four 

years sale 

of Beshi- 

land, 

Ac., Ac. 

Collected 

within 

the 

years 

1208-9 

or 

1801-2. 

BENGAL .. 

1,74,27,856 

60,702 

18,46,085 

2,89,857 

. 2,43,866 

1,414 

12,05,274 

72,450 

2,00,79,606 

BEHAR « 

53,49,808 

1,05,456 

5,77,513 

27,622 

3,82,568 

1,38,624 

41,107 

17,913 

66,40.615 

ORISSA .. 

13,05,904 


2,81,159 

1,913 

7,545 


14,801 

2,501 

16,10,926 

BENARES .. 

81,93,329 

42,271 

3,770 

8,735 

1,72,523 



18,564 

34,39,185 

MoS^Sl} Oa.8a.R8, 

, 2.72,76,892 

2,08,43C 

• 26,88,528 

3,45,228 

8,06,002 

1,52,639 

1,81,184 

1,11,419 

8,17,70,383 

Pr^idenoy .. 

. 

.. .. 

82,739 




1,799 

715 

85,254 

GRAND 

TOTAL; fOa.Sa.Rfl 

. 2,72,76,89£ 

\ 2,08,43C 

! 27,71,268 

8,45,228 

8,06,002 

' 1,52,639 

1,82,984 

1,12,134 

3,18,65,588 


APPENDIX 


llEaisTBR OP Estatks Paying Revenue to 


Pergnnnali, 

and other 

Districts. 

No. of the 

Talook- 

darry 

Estates. 

Names 

of 

the 

Estates. 

Proprietors. 

Farmers. 

Pergtinnah ■> 
Balagntch > 


Bochah, &c. 

Gerdaree Sing, and Caniah Sing, &c. 





Khaydura and Sovenaree, and Caniah ) 
Sing Mortgagee. ) 




Banjnntpore Khos ... 

Annnd Sing, grandson of Paykor Sing ,') 
and Assnok Sing, &o .5 




Bysunatpore . 

Banshdeen Tuvany, Ac. 




Baugrah Nisf. 

Piary Laul . 




Bishunpore. 

Aject Sing, and Khamroje Roy . 




Chuck Bunjec- > 
goongevah ... ) 

Golum Gow, Ac. 

Dedar Hossea. 
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EXTRAORDINARY 




U it A n U H. 


OHARaES. 




ORDINARY, for 12 Months. 









•Arrears of 




■ '■r'missB 

Charges genl., 



fixed 

By remit- 




viz. Collector, 

Pensions, 

Compen- 

charges on 

tance and 

TOTAL. 



tehsUdarry, 

stipends, and 

sation paid 

to the Pro- 

amount dis- 

law-suits 

Disbursements 

Net 

Amount after 

REMARKS.^|S 

sibbendy, 

charitable 

bursed bo- 

surplus 

within the 


abkarry, 

allowance; 

prietors 

yond the 

revenue of 

year 1208-9, or 

deducting 

■ v" 

cemindary. 

also, 

of Sayer, 

ordinary 

four years. 

1801-2. 

the Charges, 


poolbundy. 

Madrassa 

is 

charge of 

&o., Jco. 




and ordinary 

charges. 

abolished. 

one year. 





oontingence. 








7,98,140 




12,181 



Ceutage of Charge on 

2,70.370 

41,403 

22,445 

11,14,551 

1,89,.35,065 

the Gross junima. 

3,75,007 

1,89,181 

92 

90 

31,495 

5,96,668 

60,43,946 

“t'o 





9 fl 

12,06,945 

8,156 



174 

1,35,275 

14,75,650 

TTT 

1,04,940 

2,80,251 



35,378 

4,20,570 

30,18,615 

Vo- 
1 0 



41,496 


79,231 



Exclusive of the 10 per 

14,05,842 

7,47,960 

22,535 

28,97,066 

2,91,73,267 

cent, paid to the Tehsil- 
(lar, for being responsi¬ 
ble for the collection of 
the Revenues and Police. 



3,17,425 

64,267 


1,955 

15,162 

3,98,811 


17,23,267 

8,12,228 

41,406 

24,401 

94,393 

26,95,877 

2,91,59,710 



No. 4. 

Goveenment, in the Zillah of Tiuhoot. 


VILLAGES, &c.f in each Estate. 

——— 

Revenue 
assessed on the 
Estates. 

Roferences to 
the No. of 
the Page of 
the preceding 
Register of 
in ter mediate 
mutations. 

r 

Villages and Kinnuls, 

(i. e.,) 

Parts of a Village by 
Partition of 
Inheritance, as I 
understand it. 

Fractional 

Parts. 

Gross 

Measure¬ 

ment. 

Gross 
Prodnoe in 
Sicca 
Rupees. 

—> 

Assessment on 
each Portion. 

Bochapa, Jayepore, Rod¬ 
der kisea, Rajapore kisek, 
Snrdevery kisek . 

|n.B.— i 

V.11 these C( 

alamos blank in 

the original. 

595 15 0 



Bisilunporo Berry. 

Banjuntporo Khas. 

Bysunatpore . 

Baugrah Nisf . 

Bishunpore. 

Chuck Bunjce Goongevah. 


687 

14 

10 

1,183 

13 

10 

677 

16 

15 

147 

11 

10 

100 

0 

0 

42 

8 

16 

34 

9 

0 
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Extract from Eeport of Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts; 
dated 15th August 1807; proposing, a Plan for permanently 
settling those Districts on the Ryotwar principle ; and on the 
Advantages of that mode of Settlement, compared with Zemin- 
dary Assessments. 


The survey of the Ceded Districts having been completed, it now 
only remains to consider how they are to be permanently settled : 
wbat remission will be required for that purpose; and whether the im¬ 
mediate tenants of Government ought to be the ryots of zemindars. 

The assessment of Akbar is estimated by Abul Fazel at one-third, 
and by other authorities, at one-fourth of the gross produce; but it 
was undoubtedly higher than either of these rates, for bad it not been 
so, enough would have remained to the ryot, after defraying all expenses, 
to render the land private property; and as this did not take place, 
we may be certain that the nominal oue-fourtfi or one-third, was nearly 
one-half. This seems to have been the opinion of Aurungzebe, for be 
directs that not more than one-half of the crop shall be taken from the 
ryot: that where the crop has suffered injury, such remission shall be 
made, as may leave him one-half of what the crop might have been ; 
and that where one ryot dies, and another occupies his land, the rent 
should be reduced, if more than one-half of the produce, and raised, if 
less than a third. It is evident, therefore, that Aurungzebe thought 
that one-half was in general enough for the ryot, and that he ought 
in no case to have above two-thirds. The mode of assessment in 
the Ceded Districts, and the Deccan, still limits the share of the ryot 
to those proportions, hut makes it commonly much nearer to one-half 
than two-thirds of the produce. If by fixing the Government rent 
at one-third, he were allowed to enjoy the remainder, and all such 
future increase as might arise from his industry, he would never 
relinquish liis farm; and all cultivated land would soon become 
private property. .If more than one-third is demanded as rent, there 
can be no private lauded property, for it is found that when laud, 
which has formerly been euaum, is assessed, that as long as the rate 
is not more than one-third of the produce, the laud is regarded as a. 
private estate, and can generally be sold; but that whenever the rate 
exceeds one-third, the land is scarcely ever saleable,—is no longer 
reckoned private property, and is often abandoned. It is also found by 
experience, that one-third of the produce is the rate of assessment at 
which persons, who are not themselves cultivators, can rent land from 
Government without loss ; for it enables them, after paying the public 
demand, and being reimbursed for all expenses and stock employed, 
to obtain a small portion of land-rent. As one-third of the produce is 
therefore the highest point to which assessment can in general be car¬ 
ried, without destroying private lauded property ; and as it is also the 
point to which it must be lowered, before persons who are not culti¬ 
vators can occupy circar land without loss ; it is obvious that unless 
the assessment is reduced to this rate, land can neither be occupied by 
all classes of the inhabitants, nor ever become private property; nor 
can any permanent settlement be made, calculated to improve the con¬ 
dition of the ryots, or of the public revenue. I am therefore of opinion, 
that in a permanent settlement of the Ceded Districts, the rent of 
Government should be about one-third of the gross produce. The pre¬ 
sent assessment is about 45 per cent. To bring it to the proposed level, 
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require a remission of 25 per cent., as may be seen from the 
following example:— 

Total gross produce, say ... 100 


Documents 
relative to 
Zemindary 
and Ityotwar 
Settlements. 


Government's share, by the present assessment... 45 

Deduct-25 per cent, of assessment ... ... 11^ 

Government's share, by proposed permanent as¬ 
sessment ... ... ... ... ... 33| 

Supposing that this remission is allowed, its being granted to ze¬ 
mindars or to ryots, would make a very material difference to the coun¬ 
try. I have stated fully, in former letters, what appeared to me to be 
the respective advantages and disadvantages of the zemindary, or 
Mootahdarry and ryotwarry systems; and all that I have now to offer 
on the subject, is little more than a recapitulation of arguments, already' 
adduced at different times. It may be said, in favour of the zemindar 
or Mootahdar, that he becomes at once a great proprietor, and relieves 
Government from the trouble of making settlements with ryots; that 
having a deeper interest in the cultivation of the country than the 
revenue officer, he is better qualified to direct it; that being more 
intimately acquainted with the circumstances of the ryots, and having 
greater inducement to prevent their failure or desertion, he is more 
likely to grant them such remissions as may occasionally be necessary, 
that he will grow rich himself; and by granting favourable terms to 
his tenants, will gradually raise up a body of substantial land-owners ; 
that he will require no remissions in his rent to Government, as he 
will be able to make up for his loss in one place, by his gain in 
another: that he will stand between Government and the cultivator; 
and finally, that by conducting most of the details formerly entrusted 
to the revenue officer, he will greatly lessen the number of accounts 
and the charges of collection. 


Plan of 
Principal 
Collector of 
Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, for a 
Permanent 
Ryotwar 
Settlement ; 
15th August 
1807. 


Against the zemindary system, it may be urged, tliat the moo¬ 
tahdar will endeavour to secure all advantages to himself, by gi vino- 
only short leases, and making the ryots pay the full rent, according to 
custom; that’if he fails in this, and is obliged to lower their rents to 
induce them to remain in his estate, he lessens his own means of dis¬ 
charging the public dues; aud if he is constrained to give up the whole 
advantage usually allowed to himself by Government, or 15 per cent, 
remission to them, his estate becomes in fact ryotwar; that by being 
restricted from raising his rents, he loses one essential quality of 
ownership ; and by being hindered from alienating his estate in smaller 
portions than 500 pagodas rent, he loses another; that if he cannot 
raise the rent, or turn out ryots, he has not the advantage which is 
sometimes ascribed to the adoption of large farms, for be will not even 
if he has the means, attempt to improve where he cannot raise the rent; 
that the great zemindar defies all authority, and will keep the ryots as 
poor as they have always been, and the small one, or Mootahdar, will 
endeavour to imitate him in his state and armed followers ; that though 
most of the mootahs will finally resolve into ryotwar farms, many of 
the greater ones, will assume the character of zemindarries or Poligar- 
ships; that the country will be filled with petty armed chiefs, who 
may hereafter combine to disturb the public tranquillity; and that 
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the system is, on the whole, detrimental to the country and dangerous 
to Government. 

In favour of the ryotwarry system, it may be observed, that it is 
the system which has always prevailed in india,—that no other can 
be permanent; and that however different any new one may be, it 
must resolve itself into it, at last, because the duration of great proper¬ 
ty in any family, is opposed by early and universal marriage, by the 
equal division among all the sons, and by adoption, where there are 
none ; that it is more simple than the mootahdarry plan, because it re¬ 
quires no artificial restraints contrary to custom, and the laws of in¬ 
heritance, to prevent the division of estates; because it admits of all 
gradations of large and small farms, as there are ryots who pay from 
one, to one thousand pagodas; because the owner of the land where he 
has tenants, may raise or lower the rent at pleasure which cannot be 
done by the mootahdar; that it is better adapted to preserve simplicity 
of manner and good order ; because every ryot will on Lis own estate, 
be at once proprietor, farmer, and labourer; because the division of 
property, by engaging men in labour for their maintenance, is fa¬ 
vourable to quiet; because a great body of small proprietoi’s, instead 
of a few zemindars or Moobahdars, will be interested in supporting 
Government; and because it facilitates the establishment of the au¬ 
thority of the'Oourts of Justice, which can seldom reach zemindars, 
particularly armed ones. It may be also said, that it is better calcu¬ 
lated to promote industry, and to augment the produce of the country; 
because it makes more proprietors and farmers, and fewer common 
labourers, than the zemiudary or mootahdarry scheme; because 
the ryot would be more likely to improve his land, as a proprie¬ 
tor than as the tenant of a zemindar; and as he would enjoy the whole 
remission, iustead of a small part, or perhaps none, he would be 
more able to do it; and because the small proprietor, being a better ma¬ 
nager aud farmer, and more immediately interested than the great one, 
in the cultivation of his land, would bestow more pains upon it, and 
make it yield a more abundant crop; that supposing the amount of 
property to be the same, it would be better that it should be in the 
hands of forty or fifty thousand small proprietors, than of four or five 
hundred great ones; that by the remission going at once to the ryots, 
it would improve the circumstances of the class of men from whom the 
revenue is principally drawn, and would enable them to raise a greater 
quantity of food, and thus to favour the increase of population ; that 
by allowing the revenue to increase or diminish, according to the ex¬ 
tent of land iu cultivation, it eases the farmer, without occasioning, on 
an average of years, any loss to Government: that this fluctuation 
would lessen every day, as the ryots became more wealthy, and would 
at last, be confined to tank lands; and that the ryotwar system, by 
retaining iu the hands of Government all unoccupied land, gives it the 
power of gradually augmenting the revenue, without imposing any 
fresh burden upon the ryots, as long as there is an acre of waste in 
the country. 

The chief arguments against the ryotwar system, are, the great 
detail pf accounts, and the consequent difficulty of management; the 
interference of revenue officers in cultivation; the expense of collection; 
and the fluctuation in the annual amount of the public revenue. But 
there seems to be nothing very serious, in these objections. When a 
country is surveyed, and the rent of every field fixed, the accounts be- 
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come perfectly simple : they are nothing more than a list of ryots and 
fields; and if the ryots do not, next year, take new or throw up 
old laud, the same register will serve again ; and as curnums must al¬ 
ways be kept, there is no more difficulty in getting from them an ac¬ 
count ol: a hundred ryots, than of one Mootahdar. The accounts of the 
customs, which yield so small a portion of revenue, are infinitely more 
intricate and troublesome, than those of the land-rent. If such a 
remission is granted as will leave the ryots a private rent, after dis¬ 
charging the public one, the interference of revenue servants will be 
unnecessary. Their own interest will stimulate them to cultivate; as 
in Canara, where no revenue officer ever thinks of calling upon the 
owner to plough or sow his fields. The additional expense of collec¬ 
tion in the ryotwar settlement, would be gradually compensated, by 
the rent of waste lauds brought into cultivation ; and the fluctuation 
in the annual amount of the revenue, would be gradually lessened, as 
tlie ryots become attached to their farms, by the benefits of a low 
assessment, and retaining them as a lasting possession, instead of 
changing them, partly or wholly, almost every year. 

The only matters of real importance, in a comparison of the ryot- 
war and zemindary systems, are the amount of the remission to be 
granted, and the mode of its distribution. If the sum is in both cases 
equal, the direct loss to revenue is also the same; but in the one case, 
the whole remission goes immediately to the ryots, by whom all land- 
rent is produced, while in the other, it may never reach them. The 
zemindars will keep it from them for ever, and the Mootahdars for a 
long period of years. In the one case, the whole of it, will be immedi¬ 
ately applied to the improvement of the country. In the other, either 
none, or only a small portion will be allotted to that purpose-. It 
seems extraordinary, that it should ever have been conceived, that a 
country could be as much benefited by giving up a share of the public 
rent to a small class of zemindars or Mootahdars, who do not yet actu¬ 
ally exist, as by giving it to the ryots, from whom all rent is derived. 
When the settlement of a great province is in view, the prosperity of 
the body of the people should be the grand object'to which every 
thing else should be made to yield ; and as it is plain that the ryots 
must reap infinitely more advantage from a remission granted to them¬ 
selves, than from a similar one to zemindars and Mootahdars, the ryot- 
war system, with all its supposed inconveniences, ought undoubtedly 
to be adopted, in preference to every other. The zemindar is a kind 
of contractor, who undertakes to get a greater fixed rent for Govern¬ 
ment from the ryots, than can be done, in any other way. He engages 
for 15 or 20 per cent, to make the ryots always pay what they 
now do. He can remit nothing to tli§m without loss to himself; and 
he will therefore keep their rents as high as ever, as long as he can. 
The advantages of this system may he comprehended in a few words. 
The zemindar undertakes to pay, every year, exactly the same amount 
of revenue, to relieve the public servants from the fatigue of thinking 
about it; and to settle with the ryots in such a manner, that Govern¬ 
ment shall never hear any thing about them. 

It has been objected to the ryotwar system, that it leaves no per¬ 
son between the cultivator and the revenue officer; but this objection 
is made, from not understanding the condition of Indian husbandmen; 
for in this country, the landlord and cultivator can never be perma¬ 
nently separated, as in England. The minute division of property 
[VoL. II.] 82 
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will always render them the same person, with very few exceptions. 
The landlord must always cultivate his own fields ; and hence the 
collections must always be made directly from the cultivator iu his 
quality of landlord, and hence there can be no person between the 
cultivator and the revenue oiBScer, without a creation of zemindars, who 
must themselves iu time become, either petty priuces, or cultivators. 
If the whole system of English and of India collection is examined, it 
will perhaps appear that the interference of revenue officers is greater, 
and more vexatious iu England, than iu this country. The land-tax of 
England is so light, and is so small a portion of the public revenue, that 
the landlord cannot be supposed to suffer any vexation from its col¬ 
lection ; but then,there is the excise,for which every house is entered; 
and the property of every person subjected to as much inspection and 
interference, as the laud of the Indian ryot. Were there no excise in 
England, it would be necessary to draw a greater revenue from the 
land ; aud to investigate its produce more narrowly. Land-rent is to 
Indian, what the excise and customs are to English revenue; aud 
hence it becomes necessary to give particular attention to it, aud to 
employ a large establishrneut of servants, to secuie every part of it, 
that is justly due to Government. 

The annual fluctuation in the’amount of revenue, has likewise been 
brought as an argument, against the ryotwar system. But this fluctu¬ 
ation will never be so great, as to cause auy serious inconvenience It 
would never in any one year, exceed ten per cent, in an aggregate of 
six or eight collectorates, though it might be more in a single one. It 
would gradually diminiali as the ryots became proprietors; aud would, 
in ten or twelve years, scarcely ever be above five per cent. As the 
inequality too would arise, as often from an increase as a decrease of 
revenue. Government, would lose nothing by it, and the deficiency, 
when it occurred, might always be provided for, either by reserving the 
surplus of former years, oy by a loan. 

I shall now proceed to state the manner in which I think a per¬ 
manent ryotwar settlement iu the Ceded Districts may be made. I 
shall then endeavour to show, that it will yield as much revenue, on 
an average of years, as the zemindary system ; and that, as it will also 
be more beneficial to the great body of the inhabitants, it ought to be 
adopted. The following articles contain the principles on which the 
settlement should be formed ;— 

1st. The settlement shall be ryotwar. 


2nd. The amount of the settlement shall increase and decrease 
annually, according to the extent of laud in cultivation. 

8rd. A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall be made, in 
the survey rate of assessment. 

4th. An additional reduction in the assessment of eight per cent, 
or 88 per cent, iu all, shall be allowed, on all lands watered by wells, 
or by water raised by machinery from rivers and nullas; provided the 
cultivators keep the wells or embankments, (dirreas) . in repair at 
their own expense. A similar reduction shall be allowed on the lands 
watered by small tanka, wherever the cultivators agree to bear the 
expense of repairs. 

5th. Every ryot shall be at liberty, at the end of every year, 
either to throw up a part of his land, or to occupy more, according to 
his circumstances; but whether he throw up or occupy, shall not be 
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permitted to select, bat shall take or reject, proportional shares of the 
good aud bad together. 


6th. Every ryot, as long as he pays the rent of his land, shall be 
considered as the complete owner of the soil, and shall be at liberty 
to let it to a tenant, without any limitation as to rent; and to sell it 
as he pleases. 


7th. No remission shall be made, on ordinary occasions, for 
bad crops or other accidents. Should failure occur, which cannot 
be made good from the property or land of the defaulters, the 
village in which they happen, shall be liable for them, to the ex¬ 
tent of ten per cent, additional ou the rent of the remaining ryots, 
but no farther. 
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8th. All unoccupied land shall remain in the hands of Govern¬ 
ment, and the rent of whatever part of it, may be hereafter cultivated, 
shall be added to the public revenue. 

9th. All taxes on houses, shops, and professions; all duties, 
licenses, &c., shall belong exclusively to Government. The ryot on 
whose laud, bouses or shops may be built, shall nob be entitled to 
receive a higher rent from them, than the equivalent of the survey rent 
of the ground which they occupy. 

10th. The repairs of all tanks which are not rendered private 
property by an extra remission or desivundum euaum, shall be made 
at the expense of Government. 

llth. Tuccavie shall be gradually discontinued. 

12th. Potails, curnums, and all other village servants, shall re¬ 
main, as heretofore, under the Collector. 

18th. Private creditors who may distrain the property of ryots, 
shall discharge the rent which may be due from such ryots to Govern¬ 
ment, aud shall give security for it, before they begin the distraint. 

It may appear at first sight, that a reduction of 25 per cent, will 
occasion a heavy loss of revenue, but I imagine that it will not be 
greater, than what has been suffered in all districts where a permanent 
settlement has been effected. It is to be considered, that the decrease 
of revenue will not he ^proportionate to the reduction of 2b per cent, 
because that reduction is not to be made on the average of former coU 
lections, but on the survey assessment, which never has been, nor ever 
can be completely realized, as long as there are bad crops and poor 
ryots. In tlie Board^s letter of the 27th December 1804, the average 
profit to the owners of estates in settled districts, is estimated at 
per cent, but it is not explained whether this profit is upon the land- 
rent only, or upon the land-rent and village-taxes. I shall suppose, 
however, that it is restricted to the land-rent, and calculated upon 
an average of preceding years, and examine whether the reduc¬ 
tion of 25 per cent, upon the survey assessment, will cause a 
greater diminution of revenue, than a remission of 15i per cent, upon 
the average of former collections. The collections of land-rent for the 
last seven years, amount (per Statement [No. 1) 
to star pagodas ... ^ ... . 84,33,355 14 70 


The seventh part of which, or the average yearly, 

is star pagodas... ... ... . 

[VoL. II.] 


12,04,765 2 10 
82 in 
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1,80,714 31 66 
10,24,050 12 24 


i 


Plan of 
Principal 
Collector of 
Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts, for a 
Permanent 
Ryotwar 
Settlement; 
16th August 
1807. 


A reduction of 25 percent, on the land will afford 
BO much immediate relief to the rjots, that they 
will easily be able to keep up the cultivation of 
Fusly 1215, except when the tanks are not 
filled. I shall therefore consider the collections 
of that year, after making an adequate allow¬ 
ance for the loss from the tanks, as the average 
amount of the settlements that may be expect¬ 
ed in the early part of the ryotwar system.— 
The collections of land-rent in 1215, are the 
highest that have been realized, either under 
the Company's or the Mysore Government, and 
amount to star pagodas t? .a 

Deduct proposed 
remission of 25 
per cent. * 

Deduct addi¬ 
tional remis¬ 
sions to wells, 
for repairs... 


14,94^588 5 50 


.3,73,647 1 35 

11,333 0 0 


3,84,980 1 35 


11,09,608 4 15 

The rent of land in 1215, under 
tanks and nullahs which are 
not filled by great rivers, and 
whose supply of water is there¬ 
fore uncertain, was star pago¬ 
das 2,96,000; allow one-fourth 
for deficiencies of water, one 
year with another. • • • 74,000 0 0 

10,35,608 4 15 

This sum of star pagodas 
10,35,608-4-15, is what re¬ 
mains after making the pro¬ 
posed remissions in the survey 
assessment, and a full allow¬ 
ance for the loss on tank lands, 
fromthefailure of rain. Butas 
it will not be necessary, after 
remitting 25 per cent, to make 
any deductions for bad crops to 
poor ryots, bramins,peons, &c., 
who cannot pS'y l^he full rent, 
the remissions usually allow¬ 
ed under these heads, must 
now be added to the Settle¬ 
ment. They amount to. ... 85,000 0 0 
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TSfial expected land-rent under 
the ryotwar settlement. 


11,15,608 4 15 


Difference in favour of the ryotwar system, star 

pagodas ... ... ... 91,557 36 71 

But from this sum the excess of charges collection 
under the ryotwar, above those of the Mootahdar 
system, must be deducted. As wells, and some 
of the smaller tanks and nullas, will in future 
be repaired by the ryots ; and as many of the 
greater tanks must, under any system what¬ 
ever, be repaid by Government; the expense 
that will be incurred for tank repairs, by the 
ryotwar system exclusively, will not exceed 

star pagodas . ... 10,000 0 0 

To this sum must also be added, 
the difference of the raoyen za- 
bitahs, or charges collection in 
favour of the Moptahdar system. 

These charges, under the ryot¬ 
war settlement, would be 95,000 
Under the Mootahdar, supposing 
the number of servants reduc¬ 
ed, but the scale of allowances 
the same, they would probably 
be. 22,000 


Difference against ryotwar. 73,000 0 0 

- 83,000 0 0 


Difference remaining in favour of ryotwar, star pagodas...8,557 36 71 


This is the amount that would probably be in favour of the ryot¬ 
war system, during the first two or three years ; from the third to the 
fifth year, the increase, from new cultivation, and low-rented lands, 
would be a lac of pagodas ; from the fifth to the seventh year, it would 
be a lac more; and by the tenth, it would have amounted in all, to about 
^ I one o three lacs. It may be said that such calcula- 

1800-1 to 1805-b. L • T aj L 

tions, are uncertain, iam confident, however, 
that the estimate is not too high; because, as the cultivation increased 
nearly one-half, from 1210 to 1216, uotwithstanding the gradual raising 
of the rent by the survey, there cau be no doubt that when the rent is 
lowered 25 per cent, that cultivation will still continue to extend rapidly, 
though perhaps, from the inadequacy of the population, not in the same 
degree as before : because there are now actually iu cultivation, lands 
lately taken from the waste, paying sixty thousand pagodas leas than the 
fixed assessment, which sum will be added to the jumma in the course of 
four or five years, but could not without the proposed remission ; as in 
that case the ryots would, whenever the new land came to the full rent, 
throw up an equal quantity of the old, from want of the means of paying 
for both; and because the reduction of rent would facilitate the em¬ 
ployment of many additional lands in agriculture. If a permanent ze- 
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mindaiy or Mootahdar settlement of the land-rent is now made, it will 

amount, as has already been stated, to star pagodas. 10,24,050 

If a ryotwar one is made, by remitting 25 per cent it will 

amount to ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 11>15,608 
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If it is even allowed that the net revenue from both these sums, 
will be nearly the same, in consequence of the superior expense of the 
lyotwarry system, yet the zemindary rent will be no more ten years 
hence, than it is now, while the ryotwar will, in that time, have arisen 
about three lacs of pagodas; and there will be a difference in its favour, 
equal to nearly a third of the whole land-rent. As the object is great, 
and as no mischief can arise, from making the experiment, it ought 
certainly to be tried. The result would most likely show that one-fourth 
or one-third more land-rent might have been derived from all the 
districts permanently settled ; and that a similar increase, may be 
expected from all those which are yet unsettled This increase would 
take place with the present population; but it would of course become 
still greater, as the population augmented. The highness of the land- 
rent is, in this country, the chief obstacle to the increase of population. 
A remission of rent iu favour of a few zemindars or Mootahdars, would 
be no remedy for the evil; but a remission to the ryots, by enabling 
them to extend their cultivation, and augment the produce of food 
for their families, would, in a great measure, do it away. Were it 
hot for the pressure of the land-rent, population ought to advance 
more rapidly in India, than in America; because the climate is more 
favourable, and because there are every where great tracts of good land 
uncultivated, which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and 
expense of clearing away forests. As there are above three millions 
of acros of this description in the Ceded Districts, it cannot be doubted 
that a very considerable addition will be made in twenty or twenty-five 
years, to the population, and also to the laud-rent,beyond the highest 
estimate which has been made of it. 


The profit to the laud-owners in the Salem Districts, is 16^ per 
cent, which is 1J per cent, more than I have deducted from the aver¬ 
age collections of the Ceded Districts. As the assessment is perhaps 
Incfher in them, than even in Salem,*! might, in the preceding com¬ 
parison, have deducted 16J, in place of 15 per cent, from the average 
of ryotwar. This difference may however be left to counterbalance 
any error into which I may have fallen, in estimating the charges 
collection of settled districts, from not having any statement of them 
for my guidance. 

Though the revenue at first should be the same, or should be even 
greater under the mootahdarry, it has this disadvantage, that the revenue 
is limited at once, and cannot grow with the resources of the country ; 
whereas in the ryotwar, it keeps exact pace with them, rising or falling, 
as there is more or less cultivation. It isnoloss,on the whole, to Govern¬ 
ment, and must be much easier for the ryots, while they have so little pro¬ 
perty that this fluctuation should continue; for they cultivate most 
when the season is favourable ; and Government thus draws from 
country the greatest revenue, in those years when the gross produce^ 
is the greatest; and the land-rent of India may be said to resenable, in 
this respect, the principal sources of British revenue,—the excise and 
customs,—which increase or diminish yearly with the commerce of the 
nation, the fund from which they are derived. The public ought cer- 
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t^nly to be regulated, in some degree, by the private revenue of the 
country; but nothing can be more contrary to this principle, than the 
Mootahdar system ; for it fixes the public demand now, which must re¬ 
main the same thirty or forty years hence, whatever addition may have 
been made to private property in that time. It does not accommodate 
itself to the circumstances of the country; and because it cannot raise 
the revenue hereafter, it makes it too high at first, as in the Baramahl 
and other districts, whose whole resources have been brought to light 
by survey; and in order to realize this revenue, it is obliged to autho¬ 
rize the Mootahdars or middle-men to exact the former high rents from 
the ryots. On the other hand, the ryotwar system enables the public, 
to advance with the private revenue, as long as there is any waste land 
in the country; and iu doing this, it adapts itself perfectly to the means 
of the inhabitants; for there can be no juster measure of their meaus, 
than the decrease or increase of cultivation. It also, by making the re¬ 
mission upon the assessment of the land, gives the whole of it, at once 
to the ryots; and by enabling them to raise more food for the main¬ 
tenance of their families, facilitates the increase of population, the 
occupancy of waste for its subsistence, and the augmentation of reve¬ 
nue. The assessment of lauds formerly cultivated, and waste never 
cultivated, amounts to star pagodas 10,10,842. It would be idle to 
imagine that the whole can ever be brought into cultivation ; but I am 
persuaded that nearly all the laud formerly cultivated, amounting to 
star pagodas 5,55,962, together with a considerable portion of the 
waste, will be occupied, iu the course of twenty-five years. 


The increase of cultivation will, however, have no sensible effect 
in augmenting the size of farms, and thereby lessening the detail of 
collection. The farms will probably always remain as at present, 
comprehending all sizes, from five acres to fifteen hundred; and pay¬ 
ing from one to a thousand pagodas. Their enlargement is prevented 
at present, by the want of property; and will be hereafter prevented, 
by its division. In the Ceded Districts, and throughout the Deccan^ 
the ryot has little or no property in land,—he has no possessory right; 
he does not even claim it. He is so far from asserting either a pro¬ 
prietary or a possessory right, that he is always ready" to relinquish 
his land, and take some other, which he supposes is lighter assessed. 
^11 land is supposed to revei’t to Grovernment at the end of every year, 
to.be distributed as it may think proper; and land is accordingly 
sometimes taken from one ryot and given to another, who is willing to 
pay a higher rent. If this power is exercised with caution, it is not 
from the fear of violating any possessory right, but of losing revenue; 
for the assessment is generally so high, that if the ryot is dispossessed 
the same rent can seldom be gob, from a new one. The only assessed 
land that is nob annually at the disposal of Government, is that which 
pays a quit-rent, and is either enaums that were formerly free, or ground 
belonging to tanks and wells, constructed at the expense of individuals 
who are on that account, allowed a remission from one-fifth to one-half 
of the rent. Even in this case, however, private property in land, has 
always been viewed with so much jealousy, that instead of a perma- 
nent quit-rent, it has been puoh more usual to allow the person who 
digs the tank or well, to hold the land rent-free, until he is reimbursed 
for all his expenses and labour, and then to regard it as Government 
land, and assess it at.th© full rate. The ryot of India unites in his 
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own person the characters of labourer, farmer, and landlord:—he re¬ 
ceives the wages of the labourer, the profit of the farmer on his stock, 
and a small surplus from one to twenty per cent, of the gross produce 
as rent, but on an average, not more than 5 or 6 per cent. The small¬ 
ness of this surplus prevents him from letting his land to an undei^ 
tenant, because the rent would not be equal to his subsistence; and 
also, because no tenant would give him even this rent, for as there is 
every where plenty of good land lying uncultivated, which any person 
may occupy, on paying the Sircar rent, it is evident that no ryot will 
hold land of another, and pay an addition of 5 or 6 per cent, upon the 
Circar rent, when he may get laud of the same kind without paying 
any such increase. As long therefore as Government have uncultivat¬ 
ed land of a tolerably good quality to dispose of, ryots can have no 
tenants, and hence there never has been in India, with the exception 
of a very few districts, any class of land.owners receiving their rents 
from tenants. The tendency of the Indian system of castes and laws 
of inheritance, always has been, and must be, to keep land divided in¬ 
to small portions among the ryots, and to make the same person la¬ 
bourer, farmer, and landlord. Why, then, attempt to subvert an an¬ 
cient system, which places the great body of the ryots above wan^t, 
i-euders them industrious, frugal, and comfortable, and preserves the 
simplicity of their manners, and their respect for public authority ;— 
but it has been said that there can be no proper subordination, with¬ 
out iust gradations of rank in society; and that zemindars are i-S- 
quired in Indian society, to accomplish this desirable end : but this 
opinion is completely contradicted by experience; for there is no 
people on earth among whom there is greater subordination, than 
among the Hindoos, who never saw proprietary zemindars, until they 
were created by the Company’s government. 


The plan which I have proposed for forming a permanent ryotwar 
settlement, is so plain, that it can require no further elucidation, ex¬ 
cept, with regard to house-rent, which ought undoubtedly to i-emain 
under the immediate direction of the Collector, as a source of increasing 
revenue. The tax which is generally denominated house-rent, is more 
properly a tax upon income. In the case of labourers, and other 
poorer orders of the inhabitants, where it does not exceed one or two 
mpees it may be called house-rent; but even here, it is rather a tar 
noon income, equal to the produce of a certain number of days labour; 
for the bouse or hut itself is probably not worth more than five or ten 
Rupees. 1“ weavers and other tradesmen, it is usually 

termed a professional tax; but as the weaver is rated according to the 
estimate produce of his loom, and the number that he employs, the tax 
is evidently upon his income; and in the case of merchants, who often 
pav a tax of fifty pagodas for a house, which would not sell for so much, 
the tax is clearly an income one, and is so considered by themselves. 
There is no difficulty in fixing the amount of the tax with regard to 
labourers and tradesmen; but it is not so easy to ascertain it, with res¬ 
pect to merchants, who, though they are supposed to be assessed, lu 
gome places, at 15 or 20 percent, of their income,in others,pay little 
or nothing. Under the native Governments, there were many reasons 

for this indulgence. The merchantsusuallysupplied, withoutpayment, 

the demands of the revenue servants for cloths and other articles; they 
were also obliged to furnish at a low rate, whatever articles were 
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required for the public service, and to take the Circar share of the 
crops, damaged stores, &c. at 10 percent, above the market price; and 
also, in times of exigency, to pay occasional contributions. These de¬ 
mands having ceased under the Company’s G-overnment, there can be 
no reason for the merchants being more favoured, in one place than 
another, or for their not being every where assessed, in the same pro¬ 
portion as the other classes of the inhabitants. It would be vexatious 
to atteihpt to discover the income of individuals, but a tolerable esti¬ 
mate of the aggregate income of the merchants of a district, may be 
made from accounts of the exports and imports, the population, the 
produce g^nd consumption, and the usual profits of trades; and 15 per cent, 
upon the sum resulting from these calculations, might be imposed upon 
the merchants, leaving them to distribute it in detail, according to the 
income of the several individuals. In the district of Rydroog, where 
the house-tax is higher than in other parts of the Ceded provinces, 
and where it is supposed to be about fifteen per cent, upon income, 
a new distribution was made last year by the merchants and shop¬ 
keepers themselves. The total sum was not increased, because it was 
already sufficiently high ; but the shares of many individuals were 
reduced one half, and those of others, doubled and quadrupled. A few 
of the principal merchants from all the chief trading towns of the Ceded 
provinces, were at the same time assembled. They were informed that the 
house or income-tax would be raised, and were directed to state, not 
what their income was, but what the rate of the tax upon it was, in 
their respective districts, compared to Rydroog. They debated among 
themselves for several weeks; and at last produced a statement, to 
which they all agreed, as containing the fair rates of their districts. The 
Rydroog merchants who were present, took care to see that the neigh¬ 
bouring districts were rated as high as their own, in order to prevent 
any additional assessment from falling, upon themselves. The tax 
might, by the same process, be extended to every place where it is not 
yet established, and make a considerable addition to the public reve¬ 
nue. An idea of this increase may be formed, from comparing the 
house-rent of the Ceded provinces, with that of the richer provinces 
below the ghauts. 


House-rent of tlie lower classes of the people, 

tradesmen, cfec. 

Ditto of merchants and shopkeepers 33,124 


Ditto to be laid on in Fusly 1217 to 1220, to raise") 
the otlter districts to the level of Rydroog 
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Sr. Ps,^ 
63,916 

97,070 

21,000 


Star Pagodas... 1,18,070 


Where merchants are exempted from this income-tax, they con¬ 
tribute little more to revenue than common labourers : they pay no 
direct taxes; and those which they pay indirectly on betel, tobacco, 
cloth, &c., are very trifling. It is contrary to every just principle of 
taxation, that the richer should be more lightly assessed, than the 
poorer classes of the people; and as no additional demand can be made 
[VoL. II.] 83 
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upon them, if the honse-tax is permanently included in the land-rent, it 
ought certainly to be kept separate, in order that it may yield an 
increasing revenue, as the circumstances of the country improve. 

I have proposed that village's shall, in ordinary cases of failure, 
be liable to an extra assessment of 10 per cent. This will, I am con¬ 
vinced, on all common occasions, be snfficieut. There is also, in many 
places, another source from whioli deficiencies may be made np. In 
many villages, the enaurns of the Potails and Curnuins are equal to a 
fifth, a fourth, and even to a third of the Circar revenue. By far the 
greater part of these enaurns has unquestionably never been authorized; 
for where there are sunnuds, the enanm scarcely ever exceeds five per 
cent.; and where it is more, it was always, nuder the native Government, 
made liable for deficiencies in the village. I would recommend that 
the same principle shall still be adopted, to a certain extent; that in 
villages not exceeding 250 pagodas rent, the enaurns of the Potail and 
Curnum respectively, shall be free as far as ten per cent, of the village- 
rent ; and that the whole of their excess above this rate, shall be lia¬ 
ble for deficiencies: that in villages from 250 to 500 pagodas rent, the 
enaurns shall be free as far as 7^ per cent., and their excess above this 
rate, be liable for failures : and that in villages above 500 pagodas, the 
enaurns shall be free as far as 5 per cent,, and the excess liable for losses. 
Though the revenue under a ryotwar system, must annually fluctuate 
with the extent of cultivation, yet it is not necessary that any abate¬ 
ment should be allowed for losses upon the actual cultivation; for all 
such losses easily may, and ought to be made good, in the first in¬ 
stance, by the excess in the Potails and Curnuma enaurns above the 
usual standard; and where this excess does not exist, by au extra as¬ 
sessment upon the ryots. This extra assessment is limited to 10 per 
cent., but it will scarcely ever amount to half so much; and it will 
seldom be requisite to have recourse to it, at all. 

If the survey assessment is reduced 25 percent, and the ryotwar 


1 every source tliat might be expected, 

during the first two or 

0 years;— 


Sr. Ps. 

Laud-rent as before stated ... 


11,15,608 

Village taxes, house-rout, &c. 

... 1,01,781 


Quit-rent 

... 60,585 


Venkatgeery peshcusb. 

4,342 


Kuruoul peshcusb, reduced to one lac 

of 


Chillawanny rupees, from Fusly 1218 

... 22,916 

1,89,624 

Frontier duties 

. .« 

40,000 

Licenses 

... 65,000 


Betel and tobacco 

... 40,000 

1,05,000 


1,45,032 
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wll.] ‘ RTOTWAR SETTLEMENT IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 
' Add proposed increase of house-tax. 


Deduct allowance of house-rent received by Poligars. 
Total Star Pagodas . 


21,000 


14,71,232 

19,000 


14,52,232 


At the end of four years, the land-rent would have risen at least 
a lac of pagodas, and the revenue would then be 16,50,000 ; and at the 
end of 10 or 15 years, the land-rent would probably have increased to 
such a degree, as to make up for the original remission; and the re¬ 
venue would then be from I7i to 18 lacs of pagodas. It is one ad¬ 
vantage of the ryotwar system, that it leaves room for the land-rent 
to increase with the population and wealth of the country; and it is 
another, that by making the remission every where equal, it will fix 
the ryots to their several farms as proprietors,instead of keeping them, 

Sicinori hitherto, for ever unsettled; without at- 

tctnortg. tachment to their lauds; without any wish 

to improve them; and wandering from one zemindary or mootah to 
another, inquest of more favourable terms. As long as the public 
exigencies require a higher revenue, the present assessment may be 
released, after making the usual allowances for bad seasons, &o. 
When Government is in a situation to relinquish a part of its demand, 
the proposed remission is that which would place the Ceded districts, 
on an equality with those provinces where the permanent settlement 
has already been established. It would, in the meantime, however, 
be advisable to grant the remission, without delay, to wells, in order 
to induce the ryots to repair them; for it is chiefly by the cultivation 
of well-alnds, that the country is secured against scarcity. 
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STATEMENT OF SETTLEMENTS OF THE CEDED 





LAND 

RENT. 












' No. 

TEARS. 

Jyen. 

Poonaganoor 

Pollama. 

Poligars Share 

of Kent. 

1 

TOTAL. 

Village Taxes. 

Jore, or Quit 

Bent. 

Venkelgurry 

Peshkush. 



Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr, Ps. £. c. 

Sr. Ps. t c. 

Sr. Ps. f. 0 . 

1 

Fuslj 1210 

8,91,382 15 33 



8,91,382 15 33 

75,859 15 72 

34,979 4 51 

4,322 32 .. 

2 

— 1211 

10,90,002 26 69 

6,643 36 27 

12,766 4 65 

11,08,412 24 71 

98,059 28 42 

50,465 35 44 

4,321 38 79 

3 

— 1212 

11,13,577 28 36 

16,672 41 

20,443 17 5 

11,60,693 4 2 

90,206 26 45 

54,944 39 2 

4,321 38 79 

4 

— 1218 

11,36,503^36 18 

17,632 5 72 

19,129 15 25 

11,73.265 15 35 

94,766 8 1 

54,944 39 2 

4,321 38 79 

5 

— 1214 

18,36,668 15 22 

19,225 5 61 

19,929 13 10 

18,76,822 34 13 

97,148 14 54 

56,220 34 35 

4,342 17 23 

6 

— 1216 

14,52,723 8 70 

22,553 25 40 

19,311 13 14 

14,94,588 5 50 

1,01,781 39 46 

60,585 17 23 

4,342 17 23 

7 

~ 1216 

12,06,056 1 36 

15,942 2 16 

17,192 37 54 

12,39,190 41 26 

1.03,785 14 73 

60,985 1 30 

4,342 17 23 


TOTAL 1 

star Pags .) 

82,26,914 5 40 

97,668 34 17 

1,08,772 17 13 

84,33,355 14 70 

6,61,607 22 13 

3,73,126 3 27 

30,315 32 66 


Average for oneyear, as per seven years’ account above.. 

12,04,765 210 






Deduct at 16 per cent .. 


1,80,714 31 66 




1 


Balance 


10,24,050 12 24 
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<i9 17.1 RTOTWAE SETTLEMENT IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

'DISTEICTS, FROM FUSLY 1210 TO 1216 INCLUSIVE. 




total. 

Land Rent, 





OF TOTAL. 






DETAIL 

Eurnool 

Peshkush. 

TOTAL. 

Village Taxes, 

and 

Peshktish. 

Licences. 

Sayer. 

GRAND total. 

Poligar's 

Allowances 

in Rent. 

Rent to 

Government. 

Sr. Ps. f. 0 

Sr. Ps. f. 0 . 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 

Sr. Ps. f. c. 


1,15,161 10 43 

10,06,543 25 76 

27,170 .. 12 

69,057 15 50 

11,02,770 41 58 


: 11,02,770 41 58 


1,52,847 19 5 

12,61,260 176 

39,349 39 59 

96,671 7 29 

13,97,281 1 4 

12,766 4 65, 

I 13,84,514 38 19 



13,00,166 24 48 

52,940 39 17 

80,950 35 26 

14,34,058 15 11 

20,443 17 5 

j 

14,13,614 40 6 


1,54,033 2 2 

13,27,298 17 37 

57,954 .. 55 

83,412 26 73 

14,68,665 3 5 

1 

19,129 15 25j 

14,49,535 29 60 

32,560 31 71 

1,90,272 14 23 

15,66,095 6 36 

63,907 41 64 

69,237 11 72 

16,99,240 18 12 ! 

i 19,929 13 10 

16,79,311 5 2 

28,645 35 — 

1,95,355 25 12 

16,89,943 30 62 

59,838 39 35 

56,790 30 32 

1 

18,06,573 16 39 ' 

19,311 13 14 

17,87,262 3 25 

28,645 35 — 

1,97,758 26 46 

14,36,949 25 72 

72,485 34 70 

41,686 32 76 

15,51,122 9 58 

17,192 37 54 

15,33,929 14 4 

89,852 17 71 

11,54,901 34 17 

95,88,257 7 7 

8,73,647 27 62 

4,97,806 28 38 

1,04,59,71121 27,: 

1,08,772 17 13 

1,03,50,939 4 14 


'Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Collector. 
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PROPOSALS FOE A PERMANENT [Madras II. 



Gorumoondah 
Roolwendrah 
Paychotty 
Jermulmudgoo 
Doowoor.. 

Koil Coontlah 
Gooty .. 

Yodki .. 
Chenaempelly 
Tauputte.. 
Sainmurrie 
Hundi Anantapoor 
Pendondah 
Koordi Condah 
Maddugferah 
Dhuraawer 
Rydroog.. 

Noaum .. 
Ohitwell .. 

Siddoat .. 

Ohenore .. 
Ohiutgootah 
Oamapoor 
Poonganoor 

Total 


Bellari .. 
Kampli .. 
Harponhilly 
Koodle^h 
Horoenharagally 


Total 


Adoni 

Nauguldinnah .. 
Qaoliam .. 
Panchapollem .. 


Total 


Total 


Gband Total Acbbs 


STATEMENT OF CULTIVATION IN THE CEDED 


FUSLY mo. 


Dry Acres. 


1,41,099 
1,08,088 
67,201 
66,302 
74,325 
65,146 
96.274 
30,699 
60,401 
85,594 
61,196 
22,571 
31,419 
29,984 
- 82,337 
80,310 
91,662 
22,069 
9,708 
7,422 
22,451 
20,643 
44,077 
22,215 


12,71,983 


75,160 

15,318 

1,07,028 

79,816 

90,165 


3,67,496 


32,460 

20,713 

39,178 

57,324 


1,49,665 


21,612 

50,312 

20,230 

19,752 


Wet 

Acres. 


1,11,906 


19,01,050 


26,250 

8,199 

9,685 

4,985 

6,118 

1,845 

4,946 

6,259 

1,337 

2,804 

7,512 

9,499 

7,276 

11,819 

6,001 

6,811 

10,166 

79 

21.766 

6,176 

3,106 

3,026 

3,468 

5,035 


1,71,158 


PU8LY 1211. 


Dry Acres. 


Wet 

Acres. 


1,26,154 

1,28,287 

73,419 

67,988 

80,802 

65,865 

89,893 

65,090 

60,226 

96,642 

64,933 

31,609 

87,619 

30,860 

32,552 

66,540 

1,06,748 

24,912 

16,907 

11,517 

27,890 

40,629 

55,601 

20,218 


14,06,871 


2,545 

5,265 

2,486 

7,115 

2.692 


20,103 


1,140 

90 

1,615 


5,436 

6,440 

6,393 

1,287 


19,556 


2,14,325 


89,261 

17,326 

1,18,091 

86,764 

96,321 


4,07,763 


64,901 

41,427 

78,357 

63,215 


12,605 

9,449 

5,427 

5,687 

2,263 

4,751 

6,445 

1,820 

3,134 

7,949 

11,181 

10,672 

14,439 

9,292 

14,439 

10,917 

151 

24,181 

6,801 

3,619 

3,553 

3,511 

4,854 


2,07,873 


2,405 

5,541 

2,693 

7,516 

3,147 


2,47,900 


26,139 

69,424 

25,032 

21,252 


1,41,847 


22,04,381 


1,527 

110 

1,975 


FIT8LY 1212. 


Dry Acres. 


1,20,756 

1,63,758 

61,015 

69,908 

81,257 

64,475 

1,12,106 

50,968 

69,199 

99,275 

68,603 

49,820 

42,490 

22,202 

31,690 

1,00,120 

1,14,468 

25,330 

12,003 

16,134 

37,397 

48,178 

69,287 

37,057 


15^27,486 


97,615 

19,624 

1,29,063 

85,665 

1,07,960 


4,39,927 


4,497 


6,929 

7,635 

7,927 

1,429 


23,920 


2,58,592 


67,810 

45,561 

84,846 

67,180 


2,65,397 


27,234 

84,660 

29,956 

23,664 


Wet 

Acres. 


26,507 

12,694 

7,967 

6,750 

6,679 

3,781 

6,047 

5,736 

1,921 

4,747 

8,928 

6,778 

9,924 

9,178 

7,561 

13.942 

11,838 

147 

20,556 

6,848 

2,864 

3,715 

4,882 

4,947 


1,92,837 


3,682 

6,609 

2,812 

7,726 

3,237 


890 

1,919 

175 

2,103 


5,087 


7,265 

8,188 

8,812 

1,526 


1,65,514 


25.791 


2,46.281 


PUSLY. 


Dry Acres. 


84,239 

1,65,603 

60,219 

74,434 

84,563 

59,590 

1,44,109 

52,296 

64,142 

1,02,507 

64,822 

47.409 
38,938 
21.283 
28,091 
85,987 

1,17,845 

25,684 

17,554 

10.410 
28,635 
44,416 
66,959 
42,853 


15,12,068 


1,18,325 

23,027 

1,30,067 

92.382 

1,13,651 


4,77,452 


71,828 

52,180 

89,508 

70,315 


2,83,921 


30,124 

80,970 

80,654 

24.175 


1,65,928 


24,39,864 


The Garden was included in the Wet Land until Pusly 1214. 












































































DISTRICTS, PROM PD8LY 1210 TO 1216. 


1213. 


FUSLY 1214. 

FUSLY 1215. 

FUSLY 1216. 

Wet 

Acres. 

Dry Acres 

Garden 

Acres. 

Wet 

Acres. 

Dry Acres. 

Garden 

Acres. 

Wet 

Acres. 

Dry Acres. 

Garden 

Acres. 

Wet 

Acres. 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21,381 
13,074 
6,453 
6,895 
6,970 
8,976 
6,168 
6,561 
745 
6,266 
. 9,884 

9,910 
11,054 
9,949 
7.962 
13,260 
11,265 
126 
21,674 
8,674 
5,211 
3,661 
6.724 
5,419 

1,16,011 

1,65,838 

58,835 

84,667 

96,526 

67,734 

1,43,983 

68,230 

60,939 

1,04,501 

62,866 

66,045 

41.604 
26,518 
31,690 

1,06,406 

1,76,066 

31,319 

16,941 

12.605 
89,a56 
56,387 
69,675 
42,999 

2,507 

6,273 

2,364 

3,489 

4,056 

1,078 

1,728 

2,512 

483 

3,540 

3,382 

1,639 

3,712 

2,736 

1,605 

3,635 

3,675 

505 

11,375 

5,687 

4,583 

2,715 

2,959 

451 

20,067 

7,415 

4,584 

3,410 

8,405 

1,845 

4,195 

5,126 

1,178 

1,790 

6,980 

8.653 

7,472 

8,174 

7,199 

13,216 

11,637 

18 

4,398 

4,026 

2,920 

1,060 

3,547 

6,311 

2,06,272 

1,77,698 

79,791 

75,545 

97,517 

65,813 

1,43,997 

61,124 

59,243 

1,07,966 

74,674 

71,795 

51,354 

33,850 

85,066 

1,21,870 

1,76,066 

31,270 

22,449 

16,931 

40,836 

58,713 

61,995 

42,755 

2,378 

6,043 

3,102 

3,528 

3,855 

1,120 

1,612 

2,720 

421 
3,405 
3,43^1 
1,449 
3,239 
8,267 
1,578 
3,818 
3,262 

522 

12,683 

6,165 

4,356 

2,742 

2,911 

422 

26,411 

6,981 

7,791 

2,358 

3,413 

1,626 

4,317 

4,003 

1,137 

1,565 

6,781 

8,215 

7,018 

8,744 

6,786 

11,529 

12,050 

34 

8,928 

4,258 

2,992 

1,306 

3,691 

7,255 

1,37,839 

1,48,514 

74,296 

83,889 

88,866 

67,002 

1,24,966 

61,378 

55,185 

1,07,975 

60,534 

65.520 

44,803 

31,128 

26,031 

87,344 

1,69,400 

31,823 

10,705 

13,231 

87,683 

65,468 

61,691 

19,493 

2,129 

6,980 

2,125 

3,261 

3,582 

1,154 

1,739 

2,707 

366 

3,281 

3,228 

1,525 

8,324 

2.857 

1,417 

3,319 

2,932 

521 

10,429 

5,460 

3,845 

2,589 

8,024 

124 

12,690 

4,622 

4,365 

2,606 

2,768 

1,001 

3,046 

3,988 

926 

1,557 

4,998 

6,228 

4,886 

6,604 

4,750 

9,375 

9,048 

30 

3,629 

2,328 

1,849 

997 

3,726 

2,084 

2,00,262 

17,25,435 

76,639 

1,37,549 

19,14,590 

76,927 

1,49,190 

16,54,764 

70,868 

98,100 

3,716 

5.788 
3,008 
9,011 

3.789 

1,31,271 

29,261 

1,38,264 

97,324 

1,29,724 

1,613 

1,624 

594 

2,726 

1,373 

2,382 

4,322 

2,512 

6,915 

2,356 

1,40,139 

32,348 

1,41,891 

1,11,825 

1,37,117 

1,675 

1,761 

671 

2,851 

1,542 

2,405 

4,497 

2,681 

7,626 

2,562 

1,13,231 

26,299 

1,36,788 

1,08,768 

1,29,089 

1,518 

1,468 

683 

2,798 

1,307 

2,156 

3,566 

2,246 

6,437 

1,787 

26,311 

5,25,834 

7,930 

18,487 

5,62,820 

8,500 

19,861 

5,14,175 1 

7,974 

15,182 

686 

1,312 

187 

2,215 

75,214 

55,160 

96,325 

79,664 

598 

1,155 

175 

315 

630 

1,478 

95 

2,010 

82,831 

59,275 

1,01,000 

88,031 

740 

1,387 

180 

486 

707 

1,483 

106 

2,215' 

81,623 

50,780 

1.05,606 

84,811 

732 

1,193 

150 

470 

501 

1,348 

56 

1,973 

4,400 

3,06,353 

2,243 

4,213 

8,31,137 

2,793 

4,511 

3,22,820 i 

! 

2,545 

3,878 

7,278 

8,212 

7,843 

1,633 

36,852 

87,516 

40,255 

26,329 

2,477 

7,801 

2,892 

694 

5,120 

2,145 

5,925 

917 

37,982 

90,527 

54,819 

28,462 

2,665 

8.376 

3,066 

742 

5,208 

2,368 

6,539 

922 

I 

27,940 

76,150 

44,200 

26,955 

2,650 

7,520 

2,780 

670 

1,640 

725 

3,020 

612 

24,866 

1,90,952 

13,864 

14,107 

2,11,780 

14,849 

15,037 

1,75,245 

13.620 

5,997 

2,64,839 

27,48,574 

1,00,676 

1,74,356 

30,20,327 

1,03,069 

1,88,599 

26,67,004 

95,007 

1,23,157 


(Signed) THOMAS MUNRO, 

Principal Collector. 
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664 the tanjore committbe^s report. [Madras 

Extract Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, the 10th April 1807. 

Extract Report from the Committee at Tanjore; dated 
22nd February 1807. 

Para. 12. A permanent system, with reference to the cultivators, 
may, in a few words, be defined to be a fixed mode of management, 
under which the cultivators, whatever be their denomination, shall 
be declared entitled, either to an invariable share of the produce, or to 
pay a fixed sum for that produce, in lieu of dividing it with the Go¬ 
vernment. That these rates, being declared 
Sicinorig. permanent, shall continue to be the charter 

of the cultivators, and in which the Courts of Justice shall by the 
laws, be bound to protect them. This mode admits a variation in the 

extent of the payment; but fixes the rate. . i r 

13. A permanent system, as regards the Government, has hither¬ 
to been considered a mode of management, under which Government, 
for the advantages of a defined rent payable in all seasons, deprived 
itself of the power of increasing its share of the produce, whether 
rendered in kind or commuted; defined the amount of its revenue, and 
transferred the immediate collection of that share from its officers to an 
individual, who either purchased, or had this right, with other advan¬ 
tages, conceded to him. The rent of Government is thus a fixed rent, 

and tlie same in all seasons. i , • i i. j t j * 

14. Such has been, we believe, the mode hitherto adopted m 

settling, permanently, the revenue of the Government: hut, as the Com- 
mittee observe, permission must be received from the Court of Direc¬ 
tors before such a mode of settlement can be adopted m this province; 
the recommendations which may arise out of tlmir investigation must 
be confined to the adoption of such an arrangement, as shall, tor the 
present, secure the revenues, and facilitate the ultimate introduction, 
should it be deemed necessary, of the permanent settlement on the 

plan j.jjgQQmmjtjj;gearenotignorantthatit has late- 

ly been a question, under the consideration of 
SeeLettertromBoardofRe- the Governor in Conncil, whether it be not 
venue to Government, 80th desirable, that, in particular cases, the inter- 
September 1806, para. 80. mediate agent should be excluded, and thb 

cultivators become answerable individually for a fixed rent, in all 
seasons for the whole of their lands, or for such part as might be 
cultivated ? It will therefore be proper to consider the expediency of 
this mode of settlement for the province of lanjore. 

16 Under what has been above stated, the Committee will pio- . 
ceed to consider bow many modes of management, introdactoij to a 
settlement in permanency of the revenue of Government, can be 
adopted in Tanjore, and to offer such observations on each mode, as 

have occurred to them. j -.u « ..u 

A Ryotwar Rent .—First. A settlement may be made with each 

M^rassadar, at a fixed rate, for the land he may annually 
bring under cultivation, or for all his land. 

Village Rent .—Secondly. A rent may be settled with all the 
Meerassadars of each village ]omtly, for a fixed sum of money 

for a period of years. . -n a i. 

A Mootih or Zemindary ifent .—Thirdly. A rent may be 
settled with individuals for a number of villages to be united 
in one rent, for a fixed sum, for a period of years. 
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Two other modes of collecting tho revenue have been known in 
Tanjore, viz.;— 

A Grain Rent: —A grain rent on the Meerassadars, agreeing for 
a given quantity of grain, and contracting to take the share of 
Government, at a given price; and 
Aumany or a Division of the Field of the Produce Auraani/; 
a division of the produce with the cultivators ; who, taking 
their share, enter into no engagements with Government. 

17. The Committee have considered themselves at liberty to ex¬ 
clude from consideration the two last stated modes ; because they have 
been pronounced, by the first authorities, to be radically bad. 

18. The two first modes may at any time, by an adequate reduc¬ 
tion, be made fixed rents, payable in all seasons. 

19. The third mode may also at any time, and perhaps without a 
reduction, be made a fixed rent, payable in all seasons. 

20. The consideration of the first mode of settlement, will lead 
particularly to an examination of the average standard produce, and 
commutation price, assumed in the settlement of Fusly 1215; but the 
consideration of either must have reference to the warum, or sVare. 
These are the three principal points referred to the Committee for in¬ 
vestigation ; they will commence with the share. 


RYOTWAR RENT. 

115. The objects of a ryotwar rent appear principally to be, to 
secure the inferioi’ ryots from the oppression of the head ryots; to 
stimulate industry, by not imposing such a tax on improvement, as a 
division of the produce is supposed to be; and to relieve the industri¬ 
ous from the burthen of paying the tax of the indolent, which is sup¬ 
posed to result from a village rent. The Committee will not here go 
into a consideration of the policy or practicability of the measure, of 
making a permanent ryotwar rent. They consider their investigation 
to be confined to a recommendation of a mode of management introduc-^ 
tory either to that mode, or to a permanent rent with Mootahdars, 
should that measure be deemed at a future period, proper. A ryotwar 
rent is much more easily established than a permanent ryotwar rent. 
In the first case, the ryot only pays for the land he actually cultivates; 
and not always for that, if it should prove unproductive. In the 
second case, he must pay a fixed sum in all seasons,for all the land he 
occupies, either iu his meerassee or other right. 

116. The success of a ryotwar rent depends on the moderation of 
the land-tax : the ryot must be able, in all seasons, to replace his seed, 
to pay his labourers, and to defray the expense of his cattle; if from 
unfavourable seasons, ora season affording only a i, ^,or Jcrop, or other 
proportionsunderafull crop, thepaymentof the land-tax absorbsallhis 
produce, he must be ruined; if it falls less severe, his means of cultivating 
in the next year, will be proportionably reduced. Capital cannot be ac¬ 
quired by a ryot, iu the first year of the ryotwar rent; the inequality 
of a land-tax on each field in India, must always be great; it must be 
fixed by a reference to the varieties in the seasons, to* the di:fferent 
degrees of productive power in the soil, and its means of irrigation; to 
the variatiou of produce, and to the fluctuations in price, arising out of 
the seasons. This is a combination of circumstances which must 
render the attainment of accuracy, very doubtful. The land-tax will, 
in the first instance, be unequal; and the longer it continues, the 

[VoL. II.] -84 
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greater will be its inequality. In districts where there is more land, 
than can always be brought under cultivation in the year; and in 
districts w^here land is not watered from tanks and rivers, but depend¬ 
ant on falling rains for water, the i 7 ota may exercise their own dis¬ 
cretion, in selecting land which is most moderately assessed : land over- 
assessed will be waste; and its assessment will in consequence, some 
time or other, be reduced ; but where land is every year nearly all 
under cultivation; where it is valuable and transferable property, an 
over-assessment must ruin a portion of the ryots; and an under assess¬ 
ment be productive of loss of revenue to Government. In the one case. 
Government cannot participate in the profits of the ryots; while, on 
the other, it must bear the loss, on the over-assessed land. The land- 
tax is meant to secure Government, from the thefts, frauds, and loss 
of aumanees; and the ryots, from the interference, persecution, and 
oppression, of native revenue officers, and from being taxed according 
to their produce: but if the land-tax is founded on erroneous princi¬ 
ples, which, if reference be had to the persons who must form it, it is 
more likely to be, than on correct ones, the evils will exceed the 

Ist. Because, to establish a ryotwar rent, a considerable reduction 
must be made to enable a ryot to pay the loss of J, i, or f crops when 
they occur, which they will do often, either on the whole of his laud, or 
on a part; land entirely barren only is remitted to him. 

2ndly. Because this deduction will unavoidably be, unequally 
distributed; and Government will have to make up, at one time or 
another, the inequality of reduction, by a further remission of rent 
on over-assessed land. 

Srdly. Because where there is no waste land, or but a small pro¬ 
portion of waste land to be occupied, as is 'particularly the case in 
Tanjore, Government cannot recover in the occupation of waste land, 
the first remission to the ryot, while it must bear all the loss of 
droughts, inundations, or other calamity, which may diminish the 
quantity of the annual cultivation. 

117. Although the best writers on revenue economy have declar¬ 
ed that for Government to divide the produce with the cultivator is tcx 
tax improvement, yet it may be a question for discussion, whether the 
reasoning applies to the farmer of India. If the season be more uncer¬ 
tain in India than in Europe; if the articles of produce be more confin¬ 
ed • and if the actual produce be more uncertain, and its price extreme- 
Iv variable, it seems not so injurious in a country where ^ths of the 
revenue of the State are from the land, that the Government and the 
cultivator should participate in the risks produced by the foregoing cir¬ 
cumstances. If the cultivator’s share be liberal, his profit in good 
seasons, willbe considerable ; in badseasons, his loss comparatively tri¬ 
fling. If Government farms out its share, but leaves the ryot to receive 
his share in kind, the situation of the ryot is not altered. 

118. If reference be had to the system of taxation in India before 
the Mahomedan conquest, there is abundant reason to conclude that it 
was determined by those considerations which have regulated the taxes 
of other Governments. A land-tax was known in many parts, but in 
most it was confined to dry grain land, not fixed on the soil, but vary¬ 
ing with the nature of the produce ; why ? because the productive power 
of the soil is of inferior consideration, where much more depends on the 
season, and the expected supply of water. It is not, in India, in the 
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option of the cultivator to adopt the European system of a rotation of 
crops; his lands may one year yield him a produce of the value of 100, 
and lose none of its fertile powers; yet in the next, yield him not more 
than 20, because he is compelled, by the season, to change the article 
of culture. Where a land-tax is found, it is determined on this prin¬ 
ciple; but no where in India, the Committee believes, is a land-tax on 
each field collected in all seasons, good or bad, whether the land is 
cultivated or not. 

119. Unless in countries where a fixed demand exists for almost 
all the produce, a division of the nunjah produce will be found the prac¬ 
tice ; or, if a rent, it will have been regulated late in the year, and have 
been determined by the actual circumstances of the year : a division of 
the nunjah produce appears, therefore, to have been applicable to the 
circumstances of the climate, and to the nature of the Government of 
India. How far it is at this period, applicable to this part of India, 
will be enquired into hereafter. 

VILLAGE RENT. 

120. A village rent on lease for a certain number of years, which 
is the next remove from a ryotwar rent, is so far favourable to the ryot, 
that the loss and the profit are equally participated by the other part- 
ners of the village; that the chances of his being treated with modera¬ 
tion are more in his favour than in a ryotwar rent; that there is less 
apprehension from an aver- assessment, because the rent may probably be 
determined by the offers of the villagers themselves, or by what they have 
paid for a continuance. The loss, one year with another, cannot be 
great; and, unless oppression is exercised, the loss of the inferior ryots 
can only be proportionate,]aud therefore not ruinous. Land in India is 
seldom a separate farm. All land belongs to some village or another, 
whether it be cultivated or waste. This property, particularly in nunjah 
land, is watered by a common stream. In the water, in the pasture, 
and waste, there is then always, in the arable and cultivated land 

generally, a community of interests : lots are 
■ d'-awn iu many* villages for the annual, 

villages in Tanjore. triennial, or decennial occupation of land : 

all disbursements for the repair of tanks, and 
water-courses leading from these tanks; all labour for village works 
of general utility; all contribution for religious ceremonies; all the pay 
and labour of the village artizans and ofidcera, are regulated by this 
communion of interest. A ryotwar rent may separate the villager's 
stock from that usually clubbed for public rent; but all the power of 
Government could not separate the joint interest in the water, the 
pasture, and waste land, from his contribution to village charges, 
which, while moderate, it is a source of his happiness to make. 

121. The advantages to Government from a village rent on lease 
are, as follows :— 

Ist. The Government is relieved from the loss, corruption, 
and fraud of an aumany management. 

2nd. It is secured from all the loss which may arise from the 
establishment of an unequal land-tax. 

3rd. The annual rent will npt depend on the correct ascertain¬ 
ment of the cultivation and produce; and, therefore, be not 
annually exposed to deterioration by the corruption or in¬ 
capacity of native revenue officers. 
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4th. A village rent will be much easier chaugod in a zemin- 
dary rent, than a ryot war rent, and at a less loss of revenue 
to Government. 

5th. The charges of collection will be considerably reduced. 

122. It has been argued against this mode of settlement, that 

theobligationforthe whole rentamongtheinhabitantsofthesame village 

is unjust, because the neglect of one partner may be wanton, or resist¬ 
ance to fulfil his share of the general engagement, wilful. A few such 
cases may occur; but the frequency of them must, where they result 
from a neglect of individual interest, be limited. Villagers will gener¬ 
ally settle among themselves the best way of paying the rent of Go¬ 
vernment, and will either engage for specific shares of the rent, or for 
the clubbing of the Circar share of the produce. To many ryots, an 
exemption from a continual demand for rent which the union of the 
Circar share affords, and the time thereby left them to follow their 
agricultural or other pursuits in their own way, are of more value to 
them, than a separate assessment on their lands, which compels them 
to become the retail or wholesale sellers of their own grain, and to 
give constant attendance on the officers of Government. 

128. A village rent supports that connection and unity of in¬ 
terests which exist among the Meerassadars of the same village, and 
which, for reasons already given, it is more desirable to preserve than 
to destroy. 

MOOTAH RENT. 

124. A rent of a certain number of villages to an individual, on 
a lease, has the following advantages:— 

l^jt. It lays the foundation for a permanent rent, at an early 
period. 

2ad. It diminishes the expenses of cultivation. 

8rd. It leaves the cultivator to pursue his own interest, in his 
own way, and at liberty either to rent, or divide the pro¬ 
duce, as may be agreed on between him aud the Mootahdar. 

4th. It determines the revenue of Government by competition; 
and affords the best chance of recovering all suppression of 
cultivation or produce. 

5th. It relieves the ofl5.cers of Government from all details in 
a greater degree, than the village rent, which, since the 
establishment of Courts of Justice, may be considered an 
object of some importance. 

125. Snob a mode of rent, under laws competent to protect the 
people from manifest injustice, ought uotto he oppressive to any person. 
The Meerassadar would either take his share, and render in kind to the 
Mootahdar, the Government share, or engage to commute it. His right 
would be his coodewarum ; his commutation of it, the act of bis free¬ 
will. In a Political point of view, such a rent may he liable to objec¬ 
tion, becausQ it may remove the people from under the immediate 
authority of the Government officers, aud place them too much, under 
the influence of the Mootahdar. In a moral point of view, it may be 
objectionable, as leaving to the people the choice of dividing the pro¬ 
duce, and placing before them temptations to the practice of fraud 
and corruption. Under a Mootahdar, the people might be harrassed, 
but could not be openly oppressed, incurring no risk unless by choice. 
Their prosperity must gradually increase ; their profit, never excessive; 
their loss, never great. 
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126. The Committee have heard the danger of a monopoly of 
grain urged against such a system, but, provided the mootahs are not 
too extensive, and a free transit for grain, as at present, is preserved 
throughout the country, this apprehension would prove not well 
founded. If the country were rented out for a certain number of 
years to a few individuals, and an aumany division allowed to the 
Meerassadars, the temptation to a combination among the Mootahdars, 
to keep up their grain, might be too strong to be resisted. 

127. Another objection is urged against the introduction of Moo¬ 
tahdars into Tan jore. It is, that the possession of land is so desi rable, and 
sought after by all ranks with such avidity, that the Mootahdar would 
have great temptation to take advantage of his situation, to get posses¬ 
sion of a great portion of themeerasseerightin his mootah. He would 
try to effect this, not by any open act of violence and injustice, but by 
practising every kind of vexation on the poorer Meerassadars, which his 
influence would afford him an opportunity of doing, and which the 
interposition of public authority, might find it difScult to prevent. 

128. The Committee having given the foregoing explanation on 
the different modes of rent which have occurred to them, will now 
state the materials which exist for the formation of a rent, on either 
of the modes which have been stated. 
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RYOTWAR RENT. 

129. A field rent, and a village rent, having been unknown in 
Tanjore previously to the cession of the provinces to the Company, 
there is no record before that period, of the relative fertility of the 
different fields, nor any particular account of the actual produce of the 
whole land of each village. The actual produce then, of Fusly 
1210-11-12, and 1213, being four years of aumany, with the estimated 
and actual produce for Fusly 1214, are the only materials for a 
ryotwar rent. 

VILLAGE RENT. 

' 130. This mode of rent never having been practised before Fusly 

1214, there is no account on record of the produce of each village since 
the introduction of the puttuckdars, in 1782. A few scattered accounts 
of the estimated or cabooleat produce of villages might probably be 
obtained for one or more of the years from 1776, to that period : but 
the result could not be satisfactory. The puttuckdars either have not, 
or would not, give true accounts of their collection from each village. 
The aumany management furnishes accounts, it is true, of the actual 
produce of each village, but no account exists of the value or sale price 
1 ofthegrain; noparticularaccouutofthesalesoftliegrainof each village 
was preserved ; the grain was sold at dep6ts. The price of grain must 
vary in each village, from two causes, the situation of the 
i village, and the quality of the grain. A calculation might, no 
doubt, be made of the revenue of each village, but it would be liable to 
much error, from the fictitious price which must be assumed for the 
grain. The rent in Fusly 1214, having been a village rent, the 
accounts of that year, show the actual collections from each village. In 
Fusly 1215, although the rent is the result of the standard produce, 
and has no relation to the actual produce of the year, the accounts will 
nevertheless exhibit the actual collection from each village. In Fusly 
i* 1216, the rent is a village rent, and the accounts at the end of the 
year will show the actual collections from each village. There will 
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then be three years of actual collections by which to regulate a village 
rent, and the actual produce of four years, to apply the selling price 
to, if more years are required, of the value in money of the revenues 
of each village. 

MOOTAH RENTS. 

131. In this mode of rent, it is of course understood, that pro¬ 
posals will be invited, and if reference be had to the information of the 
collective revenue of the province, which the Committee have entered 
in different parts of their reports, there appears abundant materials 
by which to estimate the fairness of the proposals which may be 
received. 

132. In the examination of the detailed accounts, of which ab¬ 
stracts are inserted in this report, the Committee were early led to adopt 
an opinion, that the ryotwar rent in Tanjore presented no benefit to 
Government, or to the ryot, proportionate to the risk of loss, because 
the great fluctuations in the extent of cultivation, in the produce, and 
in the market price of the produce, rendered it extremely difldcult to 
adopt a standard for assessment; because the reduction which must 
be made, to enable the ryot to underbake the risk of the market, and 
of bad and indifferent crops, would cause a very considerable diminu¬ 
tion in the revenue, without a positive security being obtained for the 
payment of the residue; because the extent of waste land is so insigni¬ 
ficant, that the reduction on the present revenue, necessary to form a 
ryotwar rent, would not be counterbalanced by any proportionate 
increase from extended cultivation; so that a ryotwar rent in Tanjore 
would entail a permanent loss of revenue, 

133. It may be argued, that in a district where land is so valu¬ 
able as to sell at a high price, security would always exist in the 
land, for the revenue; but when once laud is over-assessed, it loses its 
value, and is no longer saleable. In Tanjore, the changes which are 
liable to occur in the channels of the rivers, and the loss of water by 
the breaking of banks, must occasionally produce great deficiency. 
A village rent may support that loss, a single ryot could nob. 

134. It has been stated, that the Government can, where the 
land-tax has been fixed, recover, by the means of duties on the articles 
of produce, what may have been remitted bo form a land-tax; but if 
refei’ences be had to what the articles of culture chiefly are, no very 
great addition of revenue can be expected from this mode of taxation, 
without recurring to the oppressive mode of levying internal duties. 

135. It ought perhaps to be urged, that the very extensive remis¬ 
sion of warum, and of extra assessments, which, as noticed in para. 
70, have been made in favour of the inhabitants, would go a consider¬ 
able way, towards enabling them to pay a land-tax for all the land 
they cultivated, whatever might be the proportion of the crops, below 
a full crop ; but the Committee think they have furnished evidence, 
that the fluctuation is greater than an individual ryot can undertake 
to be responsible for, while the chances of inequality in the assess¬ 
ment are greatly against Government. 

136. Under the foregoing circumstances the Committee were at 
an early stage of their proceedings disposed to recommend the immedi¬ 
ate establishment, for a certain number of years, either of a mootah 
rent, or of a village rent, according as circumstances might, during 
their investigations, induce a preference to one or the other mode. 
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137. The Committee will here remark, that very extensive pro¬ 
perty in land is held by the Meerassadara. Many possess from three to 
four thousand acres, not always a separate and distinct property in 
whole villages, but in various proportions of the rneerassee of different 
villages. But the prc' i ly of a much greater number, is very small; 
many of those whose property is extensive were formerly piittuchdarSy 
and are said to have acquired the property, by means not always 
justifiable. 

138. On a subject so interesting to the future welfare of the 
inhabitants of the province of Taiijore, the Committee did not fail to 
consult the wishes of the people on the mode of rent best suited to their 
interests, customs and prejudices, giving them to understand, however, 
that a division of the produce with Government would never again be 
resorted to, for reasons which they were not ignorant of, and have not 
forgot. The nature of the mootah rent, village rent, and of the ryot- 
war rent, were accordingly explained to a large body of Meerassadars, 
and an unreserved communication of their sentiments invited. 


139. The result of this convei’sation was, that the Meerassadars, 
had no objection to a mootah rent, provided they were left in the enjoy-r 
ment of their present advantages, and one village not compelled to pay 
: the losses of another, or each village assessed separately and arbitrarily, 
for sibbendy or othet expenses of management. They seemed not free 
from suspicion that the Mootahdar would evince a desire to possess 
himself of their property, in the manner the puttuckdar had done ; and 
it was only on a full explanation, that they would be left at liberty to 
rent, or not, as best suited their interest, that they admitted a mootah 
rent would be so far free from objection. 

140. The Meerassadars, who had been formerly puttuckdars, 
seemed rather unwilling to be placed under the control of a Mootahdar; 
but the prospect of a division of the produce got the better of their 
disinclinations, so that they did not urge for this objection. The pre- 
ference given to a village rent on lease was, however, unanimous, and 
a period of five years was fixed on, as the most eligible for the duration 
of the lease. 

141. Under the foregoing circumstances, combined with those 
stated by the Committee in their observation on each mode of rent, they 
have no hesitation in recommending the immediate establishment of 
a village rent on lease, in the province of Taujore, wherever such a 
rent can be introduced on equitable terms to the Government and to 
the people. 

142. If there should exist any reason for doubting the correctness 
of the accounts of Fusly 1212, or for supposing that those of Fnslv 1210 
and 1211 are on the aggregate too high, it might be expedient to invite 
proposals from the Meerassadars of each village; or where the Meerassa- 
dar may decline proposing, to form tlie villages into mootahs, and 
invite proposals for the rent of each mootah. As there can exist no 
doubt that the Meerassadars would prefer a division of the produce to 
any rent whatever; so it is necessary to be prepared for the endeavours 
they will make to obtain this mode of management. If the country be 
divided into mootahs of from 4,000 star pagodas to 10,000 star pagodas 
annual value, and proposals are invited for the mootahs, as well as for 
each village, the Meerassadars, where they may prefer renting their own 
villages, will most probably make offers adequate to the just expecta¬ 
tions of Government, which, without such competition, cannot be 
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calculated od, under the known disposition of the people of Tanjore to 
combine in their opposition to any measure not exactly conformable 
to their wishes. Such a measure, will facilitate the early establishment 
of the rent, and will probably bring to light a part of those undue 
gains, which there is some reason to think .. 3 Meerassadars have 
enjoyed, from the suppression and concealment of the frauds com¬ 
mitted in Eusly 1212. Strangers and adventurers may be excluded 
from giving proposals, and only persons of known landed property be 
admitted to hold a moo tab. 

143. Recurring to the subject of warum, the Committee are of 
opinion that the advantage enjoyed by the Meerassadars under this 
head, are so considerable, that unless a system of rent is introduced, 
which involves them in a certain risk, the Committee would be disposed 
to recommend a general reduction of warum, permitting the Meerassa¬ 
dars, however, to enjoy a portion of those benefits which have been 
bestowed on them by the bounty of the British Government, leaving 
their warum at a higher rate than that which existed on the cession 
of the province ; but they recommend the continuance of the present 
rates, where the Meerassadars may undertake the risk of a village rent. 
And they beg leave to submit, how far it might be expedient, under 
what has been stated, to reduce the rates of warum, in instances where 
the Meerassadars may decline every invitation to rent, in the hope 
of receiving their full share, by a division of the produce from a mootah- 
dar. Such a proposal may, in the first instance, appear unjust; bub 
when the immoral practices are considered, to which a division of the 
produce opens the door of temptation, an incitement to relinquish 
such a mode, from motives of personal interest, is perhaps a duty of 
the Government. The Meerassadars would still be left in the enjoy¬ 
ment of very considerable advantages, as may be seen on reference to 
para. 70, while at the same time, a certain degree of incitement to 
rent their villages, is held out to them. In all measures of this kind, 
the recommendation must arise out of a knowledge of the character 
of the people,and under this knowledge, the Committee beg leave to 
recommend that this proposition be adopted. 

144. Whether the rent to be established be eventually a village 
rent, or a moobah rent, the flucfciiations which have existed in the 
demand of the Circar from punjah, soornadayura, or baugayut and tope 
land, during the last six years, renders it expedient that the demand 
should now be fixed once for ever, not only as a measure of justice, 
but in order that each Meerassadar under a village rent, may know what 
be has to pay for his land of either of the above descriptions, and that 
the Mootahdar or Meerassadar or Meerassadars collectively, may know 
how bo regulate their proposals. 

Extract, Fort St. George Revenue Consultations, the 27bh Nov. 1807. 

Extract, Mr. Hodgson's Report on the Province of Coimbatore; 
dated 10th September 1807. 

74. The Principal Collector having submitted to the Board of 
Revenue auarrangementfor dividing the Northern division into estates, 
and for settling the revenue permanently, or on lease, it may be expect¬ 
ed that I should state such opinions on the subject, as local inquiry 
may have enabled me to form. I shall accordingly venture to com¬ 
municate a few observations on the proposed arrangement. 
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75. If there be any truth iu the observation, that the atten- 
tion of the sovereign can be at best but a very general and vague con- 
sideration of what is likely to contribute to the better cultivation of 
the greater part of his doiuinions and if the reasoning on which a 

permanent settlement of the revenue of India was recommended to 
the Court of Directors, and approved by them, bo not erroneous, it 
would seem to beat once a settled axiom of revenue management, that, 
as soon as the resources of a country have been ascertained, and the 
rightsof the cultivator and of Government defined; Government ought 
to withdraw from the immediate and detailed management of its 
revenues, and introduce the agency of landlords, intermediate between 
them and the cultivator; because the attention* of a landlord is a 
. . particular and minute consideration of what 

icmoiig, is likely to be the most advantageous appli¬ 

cation of every inch of ground upon bis estate. 

76. Applying this train of reasoning to the province of Coimba¬ 
tore generally, but at present more particularly to the Northern divi¬ 
sion, it will have been seen that the resources of that division have 
been ascertained by a survey of all the land cultivated, arable, and 
waste; that the rights of the Government, and of the cultivators, have 
been defined and fixed by the assessment of a rent, in money, on all 
the gradations of soil; that by the interchange of muchelkas and 
Pottahs, the cultivator has been familiarized to a limit of demand, 
and to the practice of securing himself from exaction, by the posses¬ 
sion of a written voucher.f 

77. This practice, and this fixed rent on land, has continued in 
the Northern division for several years; during which the revenue 
has risen, or fallen, according as the seasons have been favourable or 
otherwise. The rate of assessment has not varied. 
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78. Now, it is an important question for discussion, whether it is 
politic or expedient to continue any longer this mode of management, 
or whether any other mode, better calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the country, can be introduced ? because the establishment of Courts 
of Justice, while it has introduced forms inimical .to detailed manage¬ 
ment, holds out to the ryot, security against the oppression of land- 


* Extract of a letter from the Governor-General in Council, dated 19th July 1804. 
Para. 31. In all cases it is desirable that the settlement should be formed with 
the zemindars, or other descriptions of landholders : where no such descriptions of 
persons exist, it would be proper to form the lands into estates, and to dispose of them 
to persons who will attend to their cultivations ; these persona, as well as all other 
landholders, should be permitted freely to transfer their estates by sale, gift, or any 
other manner. It can never be desirable that the Government itself should act as the 
proprietor of lands, and should collect the rents from the immediate cultivators of tho 
soil; the rates of rents payable for the different descriptions of produce, must vary in 
every district, and often in every village; where any proprietors may be found, they 
will generally collect those rents agreeable to the specific engagements which they may 
conclude with their tenants, or according to the established usage of the country. 
If any difference should arise between landholders and the tenants regarding these 
ei^sgements or usages, the Courts of Judicature will form the proper tribunals for 
deciding such differences. Those questions are of private right, iu which the exe¬ 
cutive authority cannot interfere consistent with justice, policy, or its own interests, 
t Tho number of Pottahs issued in the N. Div. ... ... ... 86,068 

in the S. Div. 32,809 


117,877 ^ 
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holders or head inhabitants^ ■which may render detail on the part of 
Government, which was one of the chief objectsof it, no longer necessary. 

79. By the mode of management now existing, it is necessary 
to the Circar, or sovereign power, to ascertain, annually, the extent of 
land occupied, and the gradation of soil under occupation by each in¬ 
dividual. The register of gradations and of assessments on each field, 
are in the custody of the Curnum; it is he who registers the occupa¬ 
tion of land, and informs the cultivators of the assessment on it. 

80. On the honesty, therefore, of the Curnums it depends, 
whether the land of the ryot be classed in its proper class, or rated to 
its proper assessment. He may place the land in a lower scale, rate it 
to a lower assessment, or omit a part of the cultivation altogether : 
that Curnums will do such things* tliere exist abundant proofs, in the 
detection which the examiners, annually employed to discover sup- 
pressed cultivation, make. It is much easier, however, to detect an 
erroneous return of the quantity of land cultivated, than it is to find out 
whether the true rate of assessment has been fixed on the land, or the 
land properly classed. The whole interest of the village is against 
the Circar in a ryotwar rent, and the Curnum runs generally less risk 
in defrauding Government, than in disobliging a head ryot. 

81. The necessity of annually sending out examiners, or of taking 
the accounts the Curnums render as true accounts, is another evil aris¬ 
ing out of a ryotwar rent. These examiners, from an excess of zeal, 
or with a view that their severity of examination should be moderated 
by a douceur, harass the ryots, and torment the revenue officers; 
they often return an exaggerated account of suppressed cultivation, 
or are accused of bribery : both acts lead to long and vexatious inves¬ 
tigations; and which, under the establishment of Courts of Justice, 
must be referred to them, and to a distant period for adjudication. 

82. These scrutinies, and these annual exposures to fraud, are 
necessary consequences of a ryotwar rent, under the immediate super¬ 
intendence of the officers of Government. 

83. If a ryot fails to pay his rent, the whole process of distraint 
laid down in Regulation XXVIll, 1802, must be resorted to, and the 
same forms be gone through with the ryot who pays a rent of 6 fanams, 
as with him, who pays a rent of 1,000 pagodas ; the number of ryots 
holding Pottahs in Coimbatore cannot be less than sixty or seventy 
thousand; the number of PoHahs issued has been stated at 117,877. 

84. If the process of Regulation XXVIII, is not enforced against 
each defaulter as soon as he falls in arrear, the evil spreads; and those 
who are able, and those who are not, equally withhold their rent, 

85. By a rule belonging to this mode of management, it is con¬ 

sidered, that, when land is once occupied, the rent must be paid on, 
whether it is cultivated or not. . 


* Colonel Munro has declared, as the resui- of his experience, that ho never knew 
A Curnum giv© a true account. 
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86. From this rule, however, frequent deviations are made, and 
remissions* have been annually granted for land occupied, but not 
cultivated; or if cultivated, only partially productive. 

87. It is not meant to be denied, that this mode of management 
may continue as long as it may be the pleasure of Government, but 
the success of it, must depend on the character of the individual super¬ 
intending it; because on him, depends the quantum of remission to be 
granted. This quantum must be ascertained, in the first instance, from 
the Curnums, and their false accounts be corrected, by subsequent 
investigation. It is more tlian probable that in a country where, like 
Coimbatore, there is so much waste laud, the revenue would, under 
such mode of management, ultimately increase, although liable to fluc¬ 
tuation according to the goodness or otherwise of the season. It must 
still depend, however, on the ability of the Collector to ascertain the 
growing prosperity of the country. The question is, however, 
whether it is desirable to continue this detail; and whether it is calcu¬ 
lated to promote the real welfare of the people, and the true prosperity 
of the country ? 

88. That the future prosperity of the country depends on the cor¬ 
rectness of the survey rates of assessment, if a ryotwar rent is to con¬ 
tinue, will not be denied; because, wherever they are too high, the 
land will be abandoned, or the ryot must be ruined. The combination 
of calculation, from which a survey and assessment are formed, have 
been shown in a former part of this paper. On the correctness of 
these combinations, as applied to each field of each village, it depends 
whether the cultivator, on an average of years, either loses or gains by 
the occupation of the field or fields which collectively compose his 
farm. He has the remedy of giving up a field which, in his opinion, 
or from his experience, may prove over assessed, but perhaps the 
minutes of the survey and rates of assessment, may not have been much 
more favourable in such of the other fields of his village, as remain 
unoccupied : if they have not beenf, he contracts liis farm, leaving 
out one or more, fields, and takes an advance of money to enable him 
again to try his fortune. 

89. That a cultivator must often, or sometimes, lose by this mode 
of management, will not be denied by the greatest advocates for the 
system; because such is the fluctuation in the seasons, and in the 
prices of grain, that a departure from what is, I believe, called the 
true system, is frequently resorted to: remission for lands occupied, 
but not cultivated, and even for parts of fields which have been sown, 
but have not proved productive, are occasionally made, and annual 
advances of tuccavy are required. 

90. The examination into theextentof land occupied ; the correct 
application of the survey rates of assessment to such land; theinvesti- 


I 

I 


* Para. 16. Collector’s Keport, 30th September 1805 : 

The cansoB are, the contraction of farms from the badness of the seasons, and the 
remission of rent to the ryots in instances where the crops had failed, after ploughing 
and sowing the lands engaged for. It would have been useless, as well as impolitic, to 
have called for the fulfilment of sums which was prevented by the seasons alone, and not 
by the indiscretion of the ryots. 

t The assessmonts in Salem are of three kinds, in the three divisions into which it 
was ^vided under Col. Read. 

The first division high; the 2nd division lower j the 3rd different, but not ascertain¬ 
ed I one division is higher assessed than both north and south Coimbatore, as they stood 
before the assessment in the latter was reduced. Those countries are only divided by 
the river Cauvery. 
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gation into the circumstances of individuals claiming remission, and 
the detei'mination of the quantum of remission ; all these details 
must be gone into annually under a ryotwar rent, by the native reve¬ 
nue officers of the Circar, As these officers cannot be very deeply, 
interested* in the result, unless by corruption made parties: it may 
happen that the examination and iuvestipitiou may not be favourable 
to the cultivator, or, if favourable to him, greatly disadvantageous 
to the Circar. 

91. It is the object iu entering into this detail, to show the 
liability to error which a survey rate of assessment is susceptible of, 
the practice of fraud by which the collections of the revenue is annually 
endangered, and the exposure to loss and distress which the cultivators 
are, under it, subjected to. It is not meant to detract from it, as a 
system well calculated to develope the sources of a newly acquired 
country, or to give to cultivatoi-s a security against the oppression ot 
head ryots, where Courts ot Justice are not established; but to adduce 
from this reasoning, arguments in favour of leaving it to individiml 
interest to correct the irregularities of the survey, which, under the 
best conducted survey, must exist in a certain if not in a considerable 
degree; to extend relief to individuals, aud to pay that minute cons.- 
deration to the advantageous applications of every inch of ground, 
which individual interest will not fail to suggest, aud can alone accom- 

Without questioning the correctness of the survey of the 
Salem country, it is an ascertained fact, that the Mootahdars of the 
estates in that district, have found it to their advautap to altei- the 
survey rates of assessment; and in many villages, of which i had 
an opportunity of examining, both the Curnnms aud the proprietors 
of thd estate, the alteration had extended to various proportions of the 
land under cultivation, to some as far as to half. These alterations, 
were all in favour of the cultivator; because the proprietor has not 
the power of raising the survey rates of assessment, and m the cases 
alluded to, had no disposition to do so. Here, then, is a proof at leas 
that a survey rate of assessment cannot reach all the minute circum¬ 
stances of detail, which individual interest can. . , r. 

93. On examining the register of complaints filed lu the Court 
at Salem, few have been found preferred, against Mootahdars by ryots. 
It will not bo said that the ryots there are afraid to complaiu, when 
it is known that in that country they had been in the habit of laying 
their grievances before the European aiithorit.y, long before the 
Stablishment of Courts of Justice. It may therefore be concluded 
that the mootah system has not proved iiqurious to ryot: on the 
contrary, that he has experienced great relief under that system in 
the Salem country during the severity of the late seasons. 


* They are only on monthly pay, and always liable to removal. 

+ Extract of a letter from the Judge of Tirhoot in Bengal, to the question whether 
" ATrk^pwwds*'or yeSn'iri to this district, I can cone- 



assurances of Goyemment, respecting the decennial settlement. 









‘V? I/.] IN the northern division op COIMBATORE. 


94. Moderate, as the rates of assessment in the Northern division 
; of Coimbatore are admitted to be, there is such abundance of waste 
arable land, that the reduction of them still lower would not probably, 
in the first year, diminish the revenue, and might ultimately augment 
it; but such a revision by Government, after the rates have been so 
long established, would be very impolitic, for obvious reasons : but 
the fact, if admitted, will point out how individual interest may be 
exerted in the improvement of the country. 


95. There is one remark, however, to which it is necessary to 
attract attention, as particularly applicable to a district imwhich the 
i'ent is fixed on the fields, viz., that an extensive cultivation may, unless 
the demand for grain be co-extensive, be productive of great inconve¬ 
nience to ryots, under a ryotwar rent, if not oE ultimate loss. The price 
of paddy has been known to fluctuate 50 or 60 and 100 per cent,; of 
other grains, proportionately. The price of paddy must always fall 
considerably below the general average, whenever the punjah produce 
shall be greatly augmented, and from favourable seasons, no markets 
should be found for it in the eastern pi'ovinces. A suspension of the 
investment at Salem, a diminution of the number of troops, are also 
circumstances which contract very materially, the demand for grain. 
On this subject, I propose saying a few words hereafter; but at present 
with only to observe, that in such years, it is in the power of a 
Mootahdar, by taking part of the produce in commutation of his rent, 
to afford seasonable and sensible relief to his ryot, with a prospect of 
advantage to himself; because he can most probably afford to wait for 
a market, which not one in ten thousand ryots could do. 


96. The proportion of nunjah land has been explained to be 
small, in this province; the waste in nunjah is not considerable. The 
extent of punjah land is extensive, and the arable waste, much more. 
The punjah cultivation depends on tho falling rain. The waste is in a 
great degree, free from jungle. It is only therefore an augmentation of 
capital and stock that is required, to enable the cultivators to increase 
considerably their farms, and a circulation of specie, and an increase 
of population, to consume the increased supply. 

97. Under the conviction arising out of the foregoing investi¬ 
gation, I concur in opinion with the Principal Collector, that it is a most 
desirable measure that the estates into which the Northern division 
has been formed, should be at an early period, transferred to the 
management of individual persons, and that as soon as practicable 
after the alteration of the teerwas in the Southern division, the same 
system be extended to that division. 

98. In the present state of these districts, where so much waste 
arable land exist8,^it may not be necessary to settle at this period, the 
revenue permanently ; and it would be inexpedient to sell the estates. 
The purchase-money would, where the means of the individuals likely 
to become proprietors, are small, deprive them qf those resources which 
would enable them to improve their estates, and meet the contingencies 
of adverse seasons. The assessment of an equitable permanent revenue 
would also be much facilitated by the experience which would be gain¬ 
ed of the result of the management of the renters during their lease, 

. and under the Courts of Justice. 

I 99. There are exceptions to the foregoing statement, with regard 
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individuals ; for some of the gours of the province, 
Zemindaiy particularly in the Southern division, are possessed of considerable 
andRyotwar wealth, obtained by improper means, during the anarchy,* which pre- 
Settlements. vailed at various periods while the province was under the 

- — dominion of the house of Hyder. By adopting a system of rent on 

Mi\ Hodg. lease, a portion of this ill-begotten wealth will, in all probability, be 
appropriated to purposes of agricultural utility, particularly if good 
Province of behaviour, and punctuality in the payment of the rent, during the 
Coimbatore; lease, shall be declared to be a positive claim to the estate on a per- 
manent rent, whenever it may be resolved to fix, for ever, the land 
revenue of the country. It will have the effect, very probably, of 
identifying the interest of those hitherto restless and turbulent gours 
with that of Government, and give them a pre eminence which they 
have frequently held, and have ceased to hold, with regret. This pre¬ 
eminence, when connected with a property, which a renewable and 
transferable lease would be, could not, it is presumed, under the 
establishment of Courts of Justice, prove detrimental to the tranquillity 
- of the country. 

100. Whether or not the rent shall be progressive at the ex¬ 
piration of the first lease, and what should be the period of the lease, 

‘ may be considered subordinate parts of the plan ; as also, the best 

means of ascertaining the gradual improvement which the ^country 
may undergo, if at the expiration of the first lease, an increase of rent 
should be deemed advisable. . 

101. During the lease, such improvements as the country is still 
capable of, may be carrying on, and such provision made for an increase 
of revenue from those improvements, as the renters and Collectors 
agree upon. 

102. If the propositions for renting the estates into which the 
Northern division has been divided, be adopted, and the same plan 
afterwards extended to the Southern division, a reduction of the 
charges can be made in proportion to the abridgment of business, 
which this plan will produce; and a Collector, with an Assistant and a 
moderate establishment of servants, be fully competent to realize the 
rent of this province. 


Extract, Eort St. George, Revenue Consultations, 4th December 1807. 

Extract, Mr. Hodgson^s Report on the Province of Tinnevelly ; 
dated 24th September 1807. 

Mr. Hodg. 25. The cultivation of nunjah is considered much more certain 

son’s Report regular, than the cultivation of punjah ; it has every where, there- 

Provin^e^of been more attended to than the punjah, by the ruling power, or 

Tinnevelly ; its representatives. The labour of the cultivator, and his seed, is not 
24,th Septem- go often lost, as in punjah. It is accordingly found, that, with few 
ber-1807. exceptions, the Brahmins are the owners of the greater part ofthe nunjah 

land. The revenue from it, being more certain, the attentions of the 
Cii'car to it, is naturally greater : the grain is cut at one season, or two 
at most; it is of one kind, or of two, and can be stored, watched, and 
sold, with much greater facility, than the other kinds of grain. The 


The goviVSy during Tippoo’s reign, frequently fought against each other, and 
against the Government. Many were notorious leaders of banditti. 
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^variations in the produce, and the circumstances of occasional droughts 
in surrounding countries, which cause great fluctuations m the 
hold out temptations of an increased revenue, by that means which 
the short-sighted policy of the native Governments have never been 
able to forego. These are the reasons which have, it is supposed, made 
the practice of dividing the nunjah* produce with the cultivators, so 
general. The practice is, no doubt, under an arbitrary Government, 
favourable to the cultivators ; because it relieves them frorn all respon¬ 
sibility, and secures them better against exactions, by furnishing them 
with the means of counteracting by fraud, what violence may attempt 
to extort. But the practice would not have continued for so many 
ages, where the power of the sovereign had no limit but his own will, 
if it had not been considered more profitable than any other. 


26. The share of the produce of punjah land, which custom has 
established, as the revenue of Government from this description of 
laud, was uniformly rendered in money. It has no where that I have 
been able to ascertain, a few instances excepted, been paid in kind. 
The mode of payment varies, in almost every province; in some, it is 
paid according to the kind of grain grown; in others, according to the 
soil; and in some, the whole punjah land of a village is given up for 
a fixed sum. This last practice was pretty general in the province of 
Tinnevelly. 

27. The kinds of punjah grain cultivated, are extremely numer¬ 
ous, sown at various periods, according as the season is favourable ; 
the produce is very uncertain, depending on the quantity of rain 
which may fall. Those kinds which carry the grain in ears, are reap¬ 
ed at one season, anil those that bear the grain in pods, at another 
season. The punjah land is often at a great distance from the village; 
it would require a great expense in sibbendy, under a system of share 
or warum, to estimate the produce, to attend the reaping of the crop, 
and the beating of it out, as well as to secure the Qircar share, whether 
it be housed or stacked on the field. Some kinds of grain are 
extremely diflScult to estimate; several kinds are often sown, in the 
same field, each kind ripening at a different period : cotton, when the 
plant is arrived at full growth, requires to bo gathered daily. These 
causes seem sufficient, to account for the practice of the Circar relin¬ 
quishing, every where, all interference with the produce of dry grain 
lands, aud for the favourable rates of the cultivator's share, compared 
with those in nunjah, in districts where tlie extent of nunjah lands 
is great. 

28. To establish a ryotwar rent, in a district of which the land 
is all punjah, or nearly so, is then only methodizing and ameliorating 
the ancient practice, or fixing the rent on the land where it may have 
been determined, on the kind of grain sown; it is not a fundamental 
alteration or innovation on ancient custom. To establish a money rent 


♦ In Coimbatore, in Salem, and in Mysore, the produce of nnnjah was always divid- 
ed, and continues to be so still, in Mysore. This practice is also believed to have pre¬ 
vailed in the nunjah lands of the Ceded Districts. 

It is recorded of Benares, that two modes of paying landed assessments prevail in 
that province. “ By the first, tho husbandman engages to pay the value of one-half of 
whatever, in the course of the year, the farm shall be found to yield. By the second, 
he makes himself responsible for the original land-tax imposed by the emperor Akbar, 
together with such additional assessments, as late reigns have prescribed. 
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on each field of niinjah* land, is an innovation, and is attended with 
much greater difficulty, must be productive of loss of revenue to 
Government, and be destructive in all the provinces of the Carnatic, 
of that right of meerassadar sawmy bogum or caniaicliee, from lands 
cultivated by resident or temporary pyacarries, and level the property 
of the one, to the same tenure, as the other; thereby anuiliilating the 
present distinction of ranks; but as I propose resuming this subject 
hereafter, I only wish to impress a remembrance of the fact, that where 
ryotwarry has been supposed to succeed bestf, viz., in Salem, Coim¬ 
batore, Diudigul, and the Ceded Countries, there is, comparatively 
speaking, a very small portion of nunjahland. 

29. Previously to discussing the modes of management, which 
appear practicable to be established in this province, and the merits of 
each, the state of the annual cultivation and revenue will be shewn, as 
necessary to exemplify the observations which it will be proper to 
make, on the past and future management. 

30. The following Abstract of the cultivation of nunjah, since 
the acquisition of the province, will show the fluctuation, during a 
period of six years ;— 

NUNJAH CULTIVATION IN TINNEVELLY. 


— 

Fusly 

1211 . 

Fusly 

1212 . 

Fusly 

1213. 

Fusly 

1214. 

Fusly 

1215. 

Fusly 

1216. 

Nunjah Land. 

Share and share. 

Cowle lands on a grain rent. 

Poroopoo, or a laud paying fixed 7 

money rent.. .) 

Nunjah and Punjah ... 

Vanypar* lauds. 

Cawnies. 

95,558 

10,085 

2,248 

17,267 

4,316 

95,601 

9,214 

2,100 

11,792 

3,576 

97,386 

9,790 

2,264 

9,379 

4,273 

73,042 

6,949 

1,649 

5,890 

4,223 

79.188 

6,321 

1,758 

14,135 

4,456 

85,889 

6,886 

1,812 

16,832 

4,588 

Total classed as Nanjah... 

1,29,474 

1,22,283 

1,23,082j 

91,763 

1,05,868 

1,15,457 

Punjah. . . 

Total cultivation. 

* Garden land ... 

3,15,377 

4,44,851 

3,24,686 

4,46,868 

3,30,562 

4,53,644 

2,62,600 
j 3,54,85.2 

3,09,890 

4,16,748 

3,07,066 

4,22,528 


31. The difference between the greatest extent of nunjah land 
cultivated during the above six years, and the least extent, is about 24 
per cent. The difference between the greatest extent of punjah land 



♦ Extract from Major Wilkes’ report^ , 

Para 45. 'The whole of the revenue is under anraauei management. The cul¬ 
tivators of dry lands pavs a fixed money rent, calculated to be equal to about one-third 
of the crop and those'of the wet rice lands a payment nominally in kind, of about 
one-half of the crops; but generally discharged in money, at the averaged rates of the 
district which are adjusted as soon as the state of the crop admits of an estimate being 
made of its value. When the aumil and ryots cannot agree on the money payment, it 

IS revived alluded to, is not a division of the produce, but an annual 

settlement are districts which would require a separate discussion ; the 

portion of the produce paid to Government, as rent, is so much smaller m these pro- 

Vinces j viz., about i instead of ^ ; that the questions of private property, or ryot_ 

warry, in these provinces, can never be bronght in support of the establishment of 
ryotwarry rent, or a ryotwarry permanent rent, in other provinces, under the Govern¬ 
ment of Fort St. George, unless a previous assent is given to the practicability of 
relinquishing, in the present state of the public demands, the difference between 20 and 
60 per cent, as received in most of the provinces, on the eastern side of the Peninsula. 




















cultivated, and the least, is about 19 per cent. These fluctuations are 
not, perhaps, considerable ; but it will be remembered, tbat the produce 
does not always correspond with the extent of cultivation. The cul¬ 
tivation may be greater, than in any former year; while the produce 
may prove, much less. 

82. The following Statement of cultivation and produce will 
exemplify the foregoing observation ;— 

NUNJAH. 


Years. 

- ■ 

Extent of 
Nunjah 
Cultivation 
productive. 

Gross Produce 
before any deduc¬ 
tions, except 
Hand Fee. 

Average 
Produce 
per Cawny. 

Pusly 1211 . 

„ 1212 . 

„ 1213 . 

„ 1214 ... 

„ 1215 . 

„ 1216 ... ... 

Totai. 

Average produce. 

Camiies. 

95,558 

95,601 

97,386 

73,042 

79,188 

85,389 

Garce. Mr. Mr. 
30,256 352 0 
27'3t72 69 1 

29,582 241 4 

21,942 252 5 
26,075 264 0 
25,713 38 7 

Mercal. Mr. 

126 5i 
114 7i 
121 4 

120 4 
131 5 
120 3f 

... 

1,61,043 17 6i 
26,840 202 7 

122 ” 4 


33. The average produce per cawny given above, is low, compar¬ 
ed with the average produce, in other districts. The first sort of lands 
in the Durraasanura talooks will produce about 167^ mercals per cawny; 
the second sort, about 146 mercals; and the third sort, about 129| 


mercals. 

Under water-courses, the 

Ist sort will produce on average. 146 iJaercals. 

2nd do. 119 do. 

3rd do, . 97i do. 

Under tanks, 

1st sort 97 do. 

2nd do, 86 do. 

3rd do. . 75i do. 


34. It is the averaging of the whole cultivation on all the land 
cultivated, part of which is only partially productive, which causes the 
average produce to appear so low, when reduced to a general average 
per cawny. The nunjah lands of this province do not, however, appear 
to yield so great a produce on an average, as they do, in other provin¬ 
ces : the reason is said to be, that the tillage of the land is but indiffor- 
ently attended to. 

35. As the produce of punjah land is never divided, the following 
Abstract of the annual cultivation and revenue will show the fluctua¬ 
tion during six years, and average tax on the land ;— 

[VoL. II.] 86 
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Years. 

Extent of 
Cultivation. 

Amount of 
Teerwa. 

Average 
per Cawny. 

Fusly 1211 . 

„ 1212 . 

» 1213 . 

» 1214 . 

„ 1215 . 

» 1216 . 

Total. 

Average ... 

Cawnies. 

3,15,377 

3,24,585 

3,30,562 

2,62,600 

3,09,890 

3,07,066 

Sr. Ps. Fs. 0. 

71,206 41 13 
52,670 14 3 
69,880 25 62 
55,376 26 26 
1,04,192 26 58 
96,337 37 18 

Sr.P8.F8.C. 

... 9 38i 

... 8 48| 
... 8 70 
... 8 68i 

... 13 50| 
. .-43-1^ 

..... 

4,49,665 3 20 
74,944 7 43 

... io 35 


36. It; must here be remarked, that the assessment on nnujah 
land has undergone frequent alterations, since the acquisition of the 
province. It is not, therefore, possible to draw any conclusion, from 
the fluctuations in the revenue, as exhibited above: the nature of 
these changes will be noticed hereafter. 


37. Nun jah Mail Punjab is a species of pun jab cultivation carried 

V on, in the stubble of paddy land or on paddy land for which there is 

^ not sufficient water, to enable the occupier to sow that grain; but ou 

S which, availing himself of the moisture remaining in the ground, or of 

the water that may be at hand, which can be drawn by piootahs to 
■ ; the fields, he is able to sow the best of the kinds of dry grain. 

V■ 

38. The extent and value of this kind of cultivation is shown 

, hereunder;— 


NDNJAH MAIL PUNJAB. 


Years. 

Cultivation. 

Revenue. 

Average per 
Cawny. 

Fusly 1211 . 

„ 1212 

» 1213 . 

„ 1214 

» 1215 . 

„ 1216 

Cawnies. 

17,267 

11,792 

9,379 

5,890 

14,135 

16,832 

Sr. Ps. F. 0. 

14,598 18 30 
9,328 32 30 
7,641 9 37 

6,135 0 44 

16,828 7 45 

19,167 23 62i 

1 

Sr. Pa. F. C. 

... 35 4 

... 33 If 
... 34 17i 
... 36 49 

1 8 0 

1 6 64 


39. The assessment on the nunjah mail punjah land, has also 
undergone various changes* 
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Years. 

Cultiva¬ 

tion. 

Revenue. 

Average 
per Cawny. 

Fiisly 1211 . 

„ 1212 ... 

„ 1213 . 

„ 12U. 

„ 1215 . 

„ 1216 . 

4,316 

3,576 

4,273 

4,223 

4,456 

4,538 

10,973 3 23i 
10,290 6 67 
13,839 16 37 
11,919 24 78 
15,724 18 55 

12.205 29 474 

1 

2 22 54i 

2 86 68i 

3 10 2 

2 34 43| 

3 41 Oi 

2 28 77 
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40. Vanpyer land is the totical, or garden cultivation in back¬ 
yards, or select spots cultivated with plantains, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
chillies, &c. The extent is not great, but the assessment has recently 
been increased, and requires modification. 


41. The Soornadayem, or what is called the ready money col¬ 
lections, are independent of laud, but are always classed under land 
revenue; they need not be separately stated. The following State¬ 
ment exhibits the Revenue from Soornadayem and all the foregoing 
heads, from the province, for each year:— 


Statement of the Ordinary Revenue of the Province of Tiunevelly. 



Fualy 1211. 

Fusly 1212. 

Fualy 1213 

Fnsly 1214. 

Fualy 1215. 

Fualy 1216. 


Sr. Pa. P. C. 

Sr. Ps. F. C. 

Sr. Ps. F. 0. 

Sr. Pa. P. 0. 

Sr. Pa. F. 0. 

Sr. Ps. P. 0. 

Nnnjah Proper .. 

3,65,791 35 64 

3,36,553 34 71 

3,50,226 40 30 

2,79,004 19 78 

3,29,279 8 53 

3,60,558 38 62 

Poroopoo Nunjah 

1,807 19 58 

1,281 38 52 

1,927 29 79 

1.142 8 35 

1,504 21 6 

1,826 0 73 

Total. 

3,67,599 13 42 

3,37,835 31 43 

3,61,154 28 29 

2.80,146 28 33 

3,31,383 29 59 

3,62,884 39 55 

Nnniah Mail 







Punjah. 

14.598 18 30 

9,328 32 80 

7,641 9 87 

3,135 0 44 

16,828 7 46 

19,157 23 m 

Vanpyer land.... 

10.963 S 23^ 

10,290 6 67 

13.834 16 37 

11,919 24 78 

15,724 18 55 

12,205 29 471 

Punjah. 

71,206 41 13 

52,670 14 3 

69,880 25 62 

55,876 26 26 

1,04.192 26 58 

96,.337 37 18i 

Soornadayem .... 

68,523 19 0\ 

78,124 37 81 

76,102 35 28 

68,768 16 78 

68,896 22 IS 

78,668 12 7i 

Total. 

5,32,891 11 36 

4,88,249 38 14 

5,28,613 31 33 

4,21,346 13 19 

5,37,025 20 70 

5,68.654 16 81 

Deihcawel . 

27,561 20 22 

24,832 26 58 

38,224 19 4 

28,062 6 0 

- 

106,37 5i 

Grawd Total.. .. 

5,60,152 40 58 

5,10.882 40 58 

5,66,838 8 37 

4,49,428 19 19 

5,37,025 20 701 

>,69,315 11 36i 


[VOL. IL] 
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THE ACTUAL COLLECTIONS 



relative to 
Zeraindary 
and Ryotwar 
Settlements. 


Mr. Hodg- 
BOn’s Report 
on the 
Province of 
Tinnevelly; 
24th Septem¬ 
ber 1807. 


42. lu the assessmeuts under the head of Soornadayem, altera¬ 
tions have been made since the cession of the province to the Com¬ 
pany; and in the last two years, an increase of the tax has taken 
place, which has given rise to a great number of complaints. 

43. The following Statement will show the actual collections 
from the province of Tinnevelly, for a long series of years. The 
remarks will explain the changes which, daring that period, hav 
occurred in the assessment by warura, by rent, or by extra taxes on 
the nuiijah laud; to which, being the principal object of investigation, 
it is confined :— 

StatementoftheReveniie of the Province of Tinnevelly, with thechangea 

in the Nunjah Assessment, from A. D. 1738 to A. D 1806. 




• J 

Fusly. 

A.D. 

MANAGER. 

1148 

1738 

Not known 


1140 

1160 

1151 

1152 

1153 

1154 

1155 
1166 
1167 
1158 

1169 
1160 
1161 
1162 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 
1160 

1170 

1171 

1172 

1173 


1739 

1740 

1741 

1742 

1743 

1744 

1745 

1746 

1747 

1748 

1749 

1750 

1751 

1752 

1763 

1764 

1755 

1756 

1757 

1758 

1759 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 


Budda Saheb 
Dal awoy Comaraseamy^ 
Moodely .. .. j 

Appagee Naiok .. > 
DatawoyComaraBsamy 
Moodely .. .. J 

Aniver Cawn 

^Meer Gholam Hussain | 

1 Hussain Mahomed j 
C Khan.I 

Allum Khan 
Teetarapah Moodely 

I Hundi Mcyah .. .. j 

Maufoos Khan .. 

Dy. Alagurapah Moodely 
Mahomed Isoof Khan . 


{ 


1174 1764 

1175 ! 1765 

1176 I 1766 

1177 1 1767 

1178 I 1768 

1179 1769 

1180 I 1770 

1771 

1772 

1773 

1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 


1181 

1182 

1183 

1184 

1185 

1186 

1187 

1188 
1189 


Actually col- 
looted. 


Sr. Ps. F. C. 
Not known. 


^Mahomed Isoof Khan 


Rajah Hockmit Ram 

] I 

) Shakomahommed Aly, ( 

) for six months .. I 

VSyed Mahomed Khan 

j L 

) Mahomed Ettaharf 
} Khan .. . • { 

Tremalapah Moodely 
Allynawas Khan ,, 


Not known.* 

5,24,734 26 45i 

5,06,246 34 2£ 
5,01,360 33 7 
7,56,613 11 36. 
6,66,809 18 69 [ 
4,24,522 33 65 f 
4,85,966 9 6^ 
4,42,424 34 51. 
4,01,617 16 70 
8,70,514 22 9 
3,69.615 5 14 
4,39,442 17 66 
3,85,112 28 77 
3,53,786 0 13/ 
4,02,148 9 0 
4,69,139 16 15 
0,24,538 39 12) 
7,54,260 86 23 f 
6,91,646 34 42r 
6,38,323 28 6l) 


EXPLANATIONS. 


8,31,674 0 64 
7.61,405 3 2 
5,80,785 3 27 
5,25,126 27 4 
4,96,827 7 13 
6,03,929 17 2 

4,47,900 16 73 


6,02,606 

6,28,199 

6,36,888 

6,86,853 

5,01,070 

6,40,546 

4,10,387 

6,60,380 

4,23,772 


8 47 
2 78 
26 4 
22 15 
17 47 
32 10 
25 2 
20 26 
2 24 


In the Government of the Hindoos, it was not 
the cu.stom to measure the land of the gross pro¬ 
duce of every oottah. From four to five cottahs 
were paid to the Circar in kind; and in some vil¬ 
lages from 40 C. fs. 45 0- fs., and 60 0. fs. per 
cottah of land ,was collected in addition in money. 
This assessment, compared with the average pro¬ 
duce, must have been very low. 

The land was measured with a rod of 6| cubits, 
instead of 7 cubits, and 7 cottahs of grain were 
required for every cottah of land watered by the 
Tamtmpany river, or under never failing water¬ 
courses} for lands watered by tanks, half the 
above, or 3i cottahs for every cottah, was requir¬ 
ed. In some villages, the grain was commuted 
for money; in others not. 

During this period, 8 cottahs of the gnfoss 
produce was rendered for each cottah of land 
under regularly supplied watercourses, and 4 
cottahs for land under tanks, and 22 C. fs, 
yawannah, or fee, was collected for lyapillah, 
the manager’s Sumperty. This is the origin of 
the yawannah. 

Eight cottahs of produce was paid during this 
period, for 1 cottah of seed land, and the land 
was measured by a 7 cubit rod } 22 0. fans, 
yawannah was paid. 

The portion to be given of the gross produce, 
wag the same as before, but the ready money 
taxes were increased; viz., yawannah as before, 

C, fs.. . 22 

The Peshcar's yawannah .. 15 0. fs. 

Channsl marah. 21 do. 

391 

During this period, the rent was collected in 
money, according to the current prices. 

For each cottah of land, 8 cottahs of produce 

21 

yawannah 37 C. fs,, as before; channel fees-—; 

and nuzzer of 11 C. fs. per 10 chuckrums. The 
grain was commuted for a money rent, according 
to the current price. - 

During this period, the Circar took 60 per cent, 
the inhabitants receiving 40 per cent. ; the 
yawannah was excused. Channel marah was 
collected in Fusly 1180, at the rate of 21 C. fs. 
and nuzzer, at the rate of 11 Fn. per 10 chuck- 
rums. This continued till Fusly 1185. From 
Fusly 1181 to Fusly 1183, the Circar grain was 
put on the inhabitants, and the value collected 
to money, according to the current price. The 
land was measured with a rod of 71 cubite. 
From 1184 to 1185, the ciicar grain was partly 




































FROM i. D. 1738 TO A. D. 1806. 
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Fusly. 


1190 


1191 

1192 

1193 

1194 

1195 

1196 

1197 

1198 

1199 

1200 
1201 
1202 

1203 

1204 

1205 

1206 

1207 

1208 

1209 

1210 


1211 

1212 


1213 

1214 

1215 


A.D. 


1780 


1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 


1801 

1802 


1803 

1804 

1805 


MANAGER. 


Annual Revenue 
Actually col¬ 
lected. 


S Delwoy Tremalapah \ 
Moodely .. .. j 


I Delwoy Tremalapah ( 
i Moodely .. ( 

I Mr. Irvpin .. | 


I Mahomed 
I Khan .. 


( 

Ettabar 1 


j Mr. B. Torin .. 

(Mahomed Ettabar J 
r Khan.1 

Dy.Ramasawmy Moodely 
Coopaniongar 


Jaffier ^ 


Mahomed 
Khan .. 

7 Mootahdars 


Mr. Lushington . 
Mr. Polish.. 


■Mr. Cochrane. 


■{ 


Sr. Ps. F. C. 
2,44,261 26 17 


2,16,610 

3,16,348 

4,68,066 

5,17,789 

5,01,621 

4.93,048 

5,24,013 

5,64,010 

5,67,993 

5.34.644 
4,79,037 
6,25,388 
7,06,344 
6,14,875 

4.74.644 
4,35,498 
4,30,129 

4,41,923 

4,24,312 

4,71,289 


18 40 
25 39 

23 31 
1 31 

24 15 
28 67 
34 17 
20 29 
31 56 
34 4 

0 0 
14 73 ( 
8 15 
4 55 j 
13 71 i 
28 , 7 

16 25 

10 5 f 
40 52^ 

17 56 I 


5,11,027 36 73 
4,60,475 8 72 


5,17,005 39 14 
4,00,003 15 34 
4,87,220 17 6 


EXPLANATIONS. 


forced on the inhabitants, at the rate of 2| cot- 
tabs of grain, per cottah, at the rate of C. fs. 2 per 
cottah above the selling price. From 1186 to 
1187, the Circar gnc’ain was also in part forced on 
the inhabitants, but according to the selling 
price, at 2 oottahs per each seed cottah. 

The Circar, after deducting the expense of 
reaping, «&o., allowed 50 per cent, to the inhabi¬ 
tants. -The yawannah was settled at J cottahs 
of produce for one of land in karr; and in pesha- 
nnm, \ cottah of produce for one cottah of laud; 
and from 1198 Fusly f 0. fs. per cottah of land 
was collected as yawannah; channel marah, li 
C. fs. per cottah; nuzzer | 0. fs. During this 
period, the inhabitants were allowed 40 per cent, 
deducting reaping, &o., expenses. 

Yawannah } 0. fs. per cottah. 

Channel marah § } do. 

Nuzzer f per 10 chuckrnms. 

In this period, after deducting the charges of 
.reaping, 50 per cent, warum was allowed to the 
inhabitants; and vawannah collected as follows; 

Karr produce f cottah per cottah of land; 
peshanuia i cottah per cottah of land; 
yawannah money, i C. fs. per cottah. 

Channel Very li do. do. 

Nuzzer. | do. per 10 chuckrnms. 

The land was measured in Fusly 1212 with 
a rod of 74 cubits, and 50 per cent, allowed as 
warum to the inhabitants, after deducting 
reaping charges: 

Yawannah in grain: 

Karr f cottah per cottah. 

Peshanum 4 do. do. 

In money ; 

f C. fs. per cottah. 

Nautinahjan and Nuzzer 3 C. fs. 

Mutseddy Tahoreer .. .. 4 do. 

Straw. 4 do. 

New Tax .4,^®,! do. 

Altogether. 64 

Channel marah.if 

Nuzzer per 10 chuckrums. 

In Fusly 1214, 50 per cent, was allowed, as 
warum, to the inhabitants of the several vill^es 
in the districts of Nellrambalum and Bramada- 
shum, as they had before enjoyed only 40 per 
cent. The other demands continued the same. 
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Mr. Hodg. 
son’s Report 
on the 
Province of 
Tinnevelly; 
24tb Sept. 
1807. 


44, An attempt has been made to explain the reason wliy the 
produce o£ the niinjah land has been fouud to have been so generally 
divided. It will now be observed, from the foregoing explanations, 
that the practice has not been often changed in this province, previ¬ 
ously to the cession in July 1801. Daring the Hindoo Government, 
which showed so much favour to the Brahmins, the possessors of grants 
in the Durmasenum lands were only required to render a given quan¬ 
tity of grain, and to pay a small sum of money for each cottah of land 
sown. This portion of grain, or the amount of the payment, may, 
perhaps, have been not much more than is paid by the proprietors of 
estates in Canara and Malabar, or it may have been less. The revenue 
of Government from this province, tradition says, amounted, at one 
J, time, to only one-sixth of the gross produce. In the first years of the 
I Mahommedan conquest, the grain proportion was 8 cottahs, and an 
I extra tax in money, likewise was demanded. During the period of 
f MahommedlsooPs management, and for a few years subsequent thereto, 
the grain rent was commuted for money, according to the market 
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price; bub tbis can hardly be called a rent; it was little more than 

making over the Circar* grain, as it was cut, 
inhabitants to sell, and collecting the 
amount of the sales from them. During part 
of the time Isoof Khan was in charge of the province, the price of grain 
was high, and a large body of troops was in the country; the revenues 
are therefore, unusually high, in his management. Various changes in 
the waruin and share, aud in the extra demands, took place during a 
succession of Mahommedau managers from 1739 to 1780, till at 
length about the year 1781, the warum became fixed at 50 per cent, 
(with the exceptions of the period of the Company's assumption 
ill 1790) for all the Durraasenurn lauds. The extra demands in money, 
continued variable, sometimes being increased, and at' others diminish¬ 
ed. During the assumption of the Carnatic in the year A. D. 1783, 
when Mr. Irwin was Collector, the country was rented, not by villages, 
but by mootahs. The same plan was adopted, during the assumption 
in 1790, when Mr. Torin was (VUoctor; none of the inhabitants sub- 
rented from the Mootahdars, during the period of these rents. 


45. In later periods, from 1793 to 1799 inclusive, the country 
lias been under aumauee, and the nunjah crops been divided with the 
inhabitants. From Fusly 1210, the Nabob rented out the districts to 
7 Mootahdars for three years, from Fusly 1210 to Fusly 1212 inclusive. 
From Fusly 1211, the first year of the Company's Government, to 
Fusly 1216 inclusive, the same share, as allowed the inhabitants 
for the nunjah produce during the latter period of the Nabob^s 
management, has been continued ; but the additional tax in money, 
has been increased, from an increased measurement of the land. 
During this period, the country has been nominally rented by 
villagers; I say nominally, because, in the first place, the car harvest 
has always been divided by the inhabitants, such part only as remained 
unsold at the time of forming the dowle, being added to the rent: in 
the next place, because the Circar has always taken, in kind, about 

ths of the Circar share in the peshauum crop. The rents have never 
been concluded, before the end of February, and have sometimes not 
been finished, before the end of May; so that there has always been an 
aumauee management, for seven months; iu one case, for nine months ;* 
aud in two instances, for nearly eleven months; and although there 
has been a rent, sibbendy have annually been employed to superintend 
and estimate the peshauum crops, before permission has been granted 
to the cultivators to reap it. 

46. Ife is not necessary to detail what must be the vexation, the 
trouble, and the loss, under such a system. The produce of the car 
liarvest may be estimated, on an average, at cottaha 2,64,269. The 
harvest begins in the beginning of September, and continues, till the 
middle of December. During this period, it must happen, from the 
nature of the management, that the peshauum grain of the former year, 
has not been disposed of. The peshauum harvest begins about the 
latter end of January, aud ends about the beginning of June. The 
time required to make the estimate of the car crop, and to send the 
accounts; the time required to examine those accounts, and to deter¬ 
mine the price at which the car grain shall be sold, precludes the possi¬ 
bility of carrying on the sales, expeditiously* 
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PERMANENT SYSTEM OF NUNJAH ASSESSMENT, 


^ ■ 47. At tlie time of forming the dowle accounts-, in order to con¬ 

clude tlie rent, there is then the whole of the peshaiinm crops, and 
much of the car, on hand. For example, the following Memorandum 
will show the amount of grain on hand, at the periods montioued. 


Remained on hand, as follows 


Years. 

Date. 

Car. 

Peshanum. 

Fusly 1211 . 

„ 1212. 

„ 1213 . 

» 1214. 

„ 1215* . 

„ 1216. 

Isfc April 

1 Theaccount 

20th April 
80th April 

Cottahs cannot b 
29,846 17 2 

iS, are not at ban 

13,732 9 6 

- 

©^ascertained here 

1 1,08,562 7 0 

d. 

1,71,344 17 6 
2,07,042 1 0 

1 


48. When it is consideied, that so large a (^uantitj^ of grain, is 
thrown at once into the market, it will not create surprise that the 
revenue cannot be collected, within the Fiisly, or that superabundance 
and partial scarcities, should exist in one and the same year. Accord¬ 
ingly, it appears by the accounts, that the collections have been made 
.n arrears, as follows :— 

1 

Sr. Ps. F. 0. 
1,00,160 8 4 
1,32,060 41 42 
1,74,443 41 38 
1,40,928 41 69 
1,93,795 17 26 


Amount collected in Fnely 1212, on account of Fusly 1211 
Amount collected in Fnsly 1213, on account of Fusly 1212 
Amount collected in Fusly 1214, on account of Fusly 1213 
Amount collected in Fasly 1215, on account of Fusly 1214 
Amount collected in Fusly 1216, on account of Fusly 1215 


49. From the foregoing circiimstancee, it must be evident that 
the mode of management in the province of Tiunevelly, has been very 
Jittle better than aumanee; that therefore, an immediate change for 
a system of greater permanency, and of less annual vexation to the 
officers of Government and to the people, is highly expedient 


50. Although the average produce of each nuniah village for a 
series of years, is procurable, if a held rent on uunjah land be deemed 
expedient, no account of the average produce of each field, can be 
obtained; the inhabitants must boleft to assess the fields amonff them- 
selves, or the assessments must be regulated by native revenue officers 
In both cases, there is much injustice to one party, or to the other, to 
be apprehended, from partiality on the part of the head inhabitants or 
corruption, or an excess of zeal on the part of the native revenue 
officers, these acts of injustice are difficult to remedy, even when dis- 
covered ; and, if field rents should by chance have been fixed with 
tolerable correctness, that part of aumanee management, which requires 
the annual extent of cultivation to be ascertained, still remains with 
the further detail of ascertaining the sorts of land of which the culti¬ 
vation of each individual is composed. For the detail of the incon- 
veniences attending this annual scrutiny, I beg leave to refer to mv 
report on Coimbatore. ^ 
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* Fasly 1216 was a year of comparative scarcity. 















Docnmonta 5]. Ifc is not necessary that T should go into any detail on the sub- 

Zeniind^ar° jectof theassessmeut of the puiijali laud. The variations in the assess- 
and Ryotwar menfc have been very numerous, and dcruot, as yet, appear to have been 
Settlements, revised, for t-he purpose of fixing them. In four districts, an assess- 

- lueut by fields had been begun; but further experience has shown the 

Mr. Hodg. necessity of a modification, before declaring them fixed. During the 
latter part of the Nabob^s Government, the whole punjah land of a vil- 
Proviiice of l^ge, was generally given up for a fixed sum called hulgootawa, whicli^ 
Tinnevolly ; sum the inhabitants divided among themselves on the lands they pro- 
posed to cultivate, or had cultivated. Under such an indefinite mode, 

’ various irregularities must have existed; these irregularities are only 
partially corrected. But, as the Collector has found it expedient to 
make an immediate reference to the Board of Revenue on the subject, 
it is not necessary for me to give any detail of the changes the punjah 
assessment, has undergone. It will, I hope, be thought sufficient, if 
I state that frequent personal communication and investigations have 
produced an union of opinion on the subject; and that I concur in 
, the recommendation made by the Collector to the Board of Revenue. 

62. The soornadayem taxes, and the taxes on trees, have also 
been investigated, and the nature of the reform to bo submitted for 
the determination of the Board of Revenue, and of Government, will be 
^ , stated by the Collector to the Board of Reve- 

* Star Tags. /3,668 per amount* of these taxes will, on 

reference to para. 41, be found to have been 
very considerable. They certainly partake, at present, of the nature 
of a professional tax; but may be easily modified’to a definite quit^ 
rent, which may be made light, in comparison with the former tax. 
The people of Tinnevelly have, already experienced the relief of an 
abolition of the customs and town duties, amounting to between thirty 
and fifty thousand star pagodas; and a proportion of them, will 
experience still further relief, by the proposed reduction of the punjah 
teerwa; and if that reduction produces au increase of cultivation, as 
is anticipated, the price of the dry grain will fall, and be a great relief 
to the manufacturing and labouring class of the community. 

53. By an order of Government, dated it was directed, 

that all weavers working for the Company, should be exempted from 
the payment of loom tax, or house tax, by which it was understood, 
that this relief should not extend to other weavers, not so employed. 
In the Salem district, all loom tax was, I believe, abolished, and a 
stamp duty on cloth levied in lieu of it. In this district, in the pre¬ 
sent contracted state of the investment, those weavers who have no 
longer employment from the Company, and little from others, are, by 
the fore<>‘oincr interpretation, assessed with the loom tax as now exist- 
incr in this district, because they are not working for the Company, 
It^seems desirable either that all should pay a defined quit-rent, like 
other classes of inhabitants, or that all should be exempt. There are 
more weavers in this province, than the Company are ever likely to 
find employment for, at one period. The demand will, therefore, 
always exist for employment, and no exemption is necessary to secure 
workmen for the Company. Under the Nabob's Goyernment, such 
an indulgence might have had a favourable effect. 

54. It is now necessary to consider, whether the present mode 
of realizing the public revenue in this province, shall be continued; 
if not, what mode shall be established. 




OTHER BRANCHES OF TAXATION, 


55. Under the explanations V7liicli have been given In the state¬ 
ment, showing the revenue for a succession of years, it will have been 
observed, that, in addition to the large share of the produce received 
in the first instance by Government, various taxes have been levied, 
either in money or grain, from the inhabitants, on the nunjah pro¬ 
duce, viz, 


Yawannah in grain, 
Do. in money, 
Peishkar^s yawannah, 
Channel marah, and 
Nuzzer. 
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66. Of these taxes, the yawannah in money, and in grain, still 
continue. The yawanah in money was levied upon each cottah of 
land cultivated; the size of the cottah differed, according to the size of 
the rod with which it was usual to measure the land. The demand still 
continues on the cottah; bub as the number of cottaha has increased in 
account, by the uniform rod which was used in surveying the land in 
Pusly 1212, the tax has increased, without any increase of benefit to 
the people, and forms an increased assessment, founded on no rule or 
principle, and which causes great complaints. It is desirable that this 
tax should be modified; and if Government would, at the same time, 
grant the further indulgence of commuting the whole of the yawannah, 
which has, at all times, formed an unpopular impost on the people for a 
Curnum and tank marah, there is reason to be confident that the 
arrangement would prove of considerable relief to the people, and of 
great ultimate benefit to them and to Government. 

63. In this province, an aumanee management, a rent by villages, 
and a mootah rent, have all obtained, for a shorter or a longer period. 
The mootah rent under the management of Messrs. Irwin and Torin, 
although undertaken in a country just assumed for a temporary period, 
and during actual war in the Northern provinces, does not show an 
unfavourable appearance, compared with the revenue, at any other time. 
The village rent under Isoof Khan^s management, and subsequent there¬ 
to, certainly exhibits a higher revenue than at any other period ; but 
whether this is to be attributed to a more prosperous state of things, 
to Isoof Khan^s energy, to extortion, or to the mode of rent, it is diffi¬ 
cult to determine at his distance of time. 

^ 64. It is said, however, to have originated from the high price which 
grain bore, and to the number of troops at that time, in the province. 

65. I have already remarked, that a considerable diminution of 
revenue must result, from the establishment of a ryotwar rent on nun¬ 
jah land ; that under aumanee, every advantage of high produce and 
low price, and low produce and high price, is turned to the account of 
Government. Where individuals are to undertake these risks, much, 
must be given to all; and a reduction be made on each field, adequate 
to the securing the occupier from loss, under all the circumstances of 
variations in the produce and price. It is true that, as there is more 
waste nunjah land in this province, than in Tanjore, there is a prospect 
that an extended cultivation might result from a low fixed rent in 
money on each nunjah field, which would counterbalance the first 
loss; but if the necessary repairs be made to secure an abundant supply 
of water, which it is in the contemplation of the Collector immediately 
to undertake, little difficulty will exist of getting the land, now waste, 
cultivated under the terms of the present warum, 

[Yol. II.] 
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66. A survey is merely a measurement of tlie land; a measure¬ 
ment has been made in this province, of both the nunjah and punjah 
land; the survey is, therefore, complete. The produce of the nunjah 
has been divided with the inhabitants, for more than half a century, 
or the accounts of the gross produce preserved for that period ; the 
value of the nunjah revenue is, therefore, as well known now, as an 
assessment by fixed rents on fields, can determine it. The punjah 
land has been classed as well as measured, and if the propositions sub¬ 
mitted to the Board of Bevenue by the Collector, for modifying the 
rates of money rent on each class, be adopted, all the knowledge of the 
revenue of the country which can be obtained, will have been procur¬ 
ed, and the only questions remaining for discussion will be, 

1st. Ijp it desirable to continue any longer, the detail of collect¬ 
ing the punjah rent from each ryot, through the agency of 
native revenue officers ? 

2ud. Is it desirable to change the system of dividing the nun¬ 
jah produce with the ryot, now obtaining, and which has 
obtained for so long a period, in order to establish a rent in 
money on each nunjah field ? 

67. It is necessary, first, to premise, that it does not follow that a 
field rent in money, must be introduced, to avoid the detail and mis¬ 
chiefs of auinanee management, or the Circar dividing on the field the 

produce with the cultivators. It has been 
* Report on Coimbatore. ^ fey 

lages, or rents by mootahs, are calculated, effectually, to prevent the 
necessity of recurring to that system. 

68. It is presumed that great detail, as in ryotwar rents, must 
have some object; that it cannot be intended, for a permanent system. 
If the revenue of the country, with all its resources, has been ascer¬ 
tained by a detailed management for six-successive years, the object of 
detail may be said, to have been effectually accomplished. 

69. If the process laid down in Regulation XXVIII, A. D. 1802, 
for the collection of the revenue from the cultivators, and the forms 
required be referred to, and the severity of the law, when all the forms 
are gone through, be taken into consideration, they will demonstrate 
that the necessity of recurring to that law for the enforcement of pay¬ 
ment, cannot, consistent with the permanent prosperity of the country, 
be entrusted to uninterested native revenue officers. A renter under 
a renewable lease, or a village renter, (I speak not of speculators in 
rent, for a short period) while they have the powers of the Regulation 
to control the refractory, will not exert them, to persecute the unfor¬ 
tunate. A cultivator, agaiust whom the rigours of the Regulation 
have been enforced, in the distraint of his property, and confinement 
of his person, is a productive labourer lost to the estate, or to the vil¬ 
lage. The satisfaction obtained by payment in the person, which can- 
not be obtained from the purse, is a ruinous expedient to the pro¬ 
prietor of an estate in India, or to a village farmer, who has a valuable 
and transferrable lease. 

70. Regulation XXVIII, A. D. 1802, does not appear to havebeen 
compiled un^r the idea that the officers of Government would, at any 
time, be in the situation in which proprietors or farmers are placed in, 
by that Regulation. Regulation XXVII, of the same year, is the Re¬ 
gulation by which the officers of Government are supposed to collect 
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the rev’enne, and in that Eegulation, it is contemplated, that the 
revenue will be received, either from proprietors, or farmers. 

71. It is true, that although this Regulation is taken from the 
* Bengal Code, there does exist a species of ryotwar rent in two districts 
in Bengal, viz., in Sylhet and Chittagong. Such information as I 
possess of the state of those districts, and the difficulties the Collectors 
experience in realizing the revenue, are here inserted. 

Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Sylhet 
Para. 7.—Lastly, with regard to the petty talooks, the jummas 
of which do not exceed cawns* 10 per 
♦ 5 Cawns to a rupee. annum the greatest part of which have 

proved unsaleable; it is necessary to explain, that these estates in 
general, are no more thanbheets, or elevated spots by nature or art, 
upon which barrees, or habitations, have been ei’ected by individuals 
** following some mechanical profession, who go out to service, an(L*aT*b 
nob constant residents of the place : such as artificers, bear'^'i's^ boat- 
men, (dandees, mangees, &c.) These bheets, some vvhich have a 
trifling quantity of land attached to them, were as^Qssed, and form- 
ed, into separate talooks, at the time of the decenn^^l settlement; as 
. _ . _ , jj I ^ ^Mo'ng as these talooki^^^8> t Q-s they 

weaver’s habitation, .xionnVr !! i levenues are punctually paid; 

back-yard, would, ’ but when they emigrate to follow their 

on this nHnpic’ " * different occupations, and are dispersed, 

f( talooks fall into arreax’s, which cannot be well recovered by at- 
• tachment, since there are no rents to be collected, and which, when 
exposed for sale, few are no individuals appear inclined to purchase ; 

P6^’soi3, almost, has his own barree, or home, and may not 
find it convenient to alter his place of abode, without necessity, or 
a particular view. lu the mean time, the family of the talookdar. 
It he has any, retire, leaving an empty bheet, with sometimes an 
empty lint upon it; the proceeds of which, if separately sold, 
would scarcely pay for the deputation of a peon. 

In my address J above alluded to, I find that I had omitted to 
t A second Letter. state one pririci pal cause of the ruin of many 

-1 1 1 j- estates, in this district, viz,, the irre- 

concileable disputes of the raof ussil co-partners. A taiook, which pro- 

L bably pays a jumraa of cawns,6 100 per- 

§ 5 Cawna to a rupee. ^ ^ ^ 

II Village, or District Cut- ,, auuum, and often less, IS registered m my 
cberee. boqks, m the name of a single proprietor, 

",ill the mofnssil II there are no less, 
perhaps, than 5 paithee shurrecks, or co-partners, by right of consan- 
guinity or otherwise, who are all, in the actual possession of their 
respective russuds. or portions of lands. They usually collect the 
rents from the ryots of their own lands, and pay their revenue, in the 
“ established proportion, to the ostensible proprietoraforesaid, who dis- 
" charges the same to, and receives a receipt in the name of, the taiook as 
publicly registered, from the tehsildar. It often occurs, that these co- 
“ partners quarrel amongst themselves,when some of them,are alternate- 
" ly dispossessed by each other; the payment of theirrespective quota ia 
“ immediately suspended, and, if the arrears be not recovered in time by 
" attachment, the estate is brought to a sale, if not reduced at last to ruin • 

" for no ryots feel inclined to settle upoB, or cultivate the lands of a 


[Tot,. II.] 
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fcalook^wbicliisso warmly disputed by the occupants. The first act on 
such occasions^ on the part of the person who has signed the settlement, 
is to seize the ryots of his co-partners, and to demand the rent on the 
grounds of the estate being registered, in his name; the farmer, 
having given no engagements to him, thinks proper to decline, and at 
lastabsconds. When estates in this predicament, areattached, some of 
theco-partners, or their ryots, frequently prefer vexatious complaints, 
as in a recent instance in the Foujedarry Adawlut, and cause the 
tehsildar, or kqoruckdar, to be summoned, to the great detriment of 
the public service, and their individual annoyance. In such cases, I 
think it my duty immediaitely to instruct the tehsildar to attach the 
lands, by which measures, although the dues of Government are gene- 
rally realized, the evil is not remedied, nor is the estate benefited. 

72. The Collector of Chittagong states, The Regulations, in my 
oj)inion, are not calculated to realize the public demand, with promp- 
titud© and facility, from the petty zemindars of this district. The 
minute subdivisions of the landed property in this province, arising 
^^from theprescx;;ptive right which the occupants have enjoyed, since 
theformationoFthefirstjummabundy by Mr. Ver©list,of transmitting 
their lands by infieritance, mortgage, or sale, and from the recognition 
of that right in th© practice of the Dewanny Adawlut since Tts first 
'^institution, has fixea .. on • i^-'merty here, which is not 

attached to it m other parts of JJengal, ana ^ 

numerous body of landholders, unknown elsewhere ; they . , tjiem- 

selves confirmed by custom, and a series of precedents of ^ 

Courts, as the actual proprietors of the soil; of even the smallest ^ 
tion into which land can be divided. Secure in their possession, anu 
'^independent, they despise control; and in general, only pay their 
"revenue, when convenient to themselves; if recourse be had to at- 
" tachment, the concomitant expense is excessive, in proportion to the 
" arrear and value of the estate-, and it has been found ineffectual to 
"adopt the system of distraining theirpersonal property, as it is only 
" productive of causing the elopement of the defaulters and concealment 
"of their effects; all deputations, therefore, made with a view to the 
" distraint and sale of personal property, tend only to harass the 
"incumbents, without any real advantage to Government. As these 
" zemindars in general follow their own ploughs, and are the imme- 
" diate cultivators of the soil, they differ only in name, from inferior 
" tenantry, and therefore might be rendered subservient to the same 
" rules ; and it would contribute much to the punctual collection of the 
" revenue, if the Collector of this district was authorized, without any 
"previous application to the Dewanny Adawlut, to proceed against 
" defaulting proprietors, whose annual revenue ^ may be under 
50 rupees, in the same manner as he is authorized, by Section 
"25* of Regulation VII, 1799, to proceed 
* This has, I believe, been a against the undertenants of an estate that 
" may become subject to a khas collection on 
" the part of Government. 

" The proprietors of land in this province complain, that the rule 
" of attachment and sale is severer than personal restraint, upon a prin- 
ciple, that temporary coercionis less oppressive than inevitable rtijn ; 
" and I am of opinion, that there should be some gradation of punish- 
" ment; for although the arrears are, in most instances, ascribable to 
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*^wanfc of good faith on the part of the landholders, immediate attach- 
meat, which is generally accompanied with ruin, is a punishment 
disproportioned to the crime.^^ 

73. That any consideration of commisseratiou arising from self- 
interest, can ever enter the breast of a native revenue officer, is hope¬ 
less. That a Collector can enter, although more alive than a native 
officer to the distress of individuals, into the particular misfortune of 
each, ill an unfavourable season, in an extensive district, is a vain 
expectation. Those who know the native character, know well, that 
all who complain, have not always injuries to complain of; that a 
readiness to listen to complaints, produces an accumulation of repre¬ 
sentations of imaginary grievances. 

74. To discriminate, therefore, between those who ought to 
come under the penalties of liegulation XXVIII and those who ought 
not, would be impracticable on the part of the Colljeotor; and could 
not, with safety or justice to the individuals, be entrusted to a native 
revenue officer. 


75. Under a rent of the nature above described, or in a village 
rent, the individual cultivator would be secured, by the Courts of 
Justice from the oppression of his equals ; which oppression has been 
one of the principal arguments, in favour of field rents. He has the 
interest of the rest of the community in a village rent, or of the renter 
of a mootah, against being driven to the extremity of distress, even 
if the ties of relationship, or of fellowship, should obtain no claims 
on the humanity of the head villagers. 

76. The situation of a cultivator, therefore, in seasons of cala¬ 
mity, or in instances of individual distress, must be better under a 
village rent, or under a mootah rent, than under a ryotwar rent. Of 
this there is strong proof in the last unfavourable season, in every 
province where either of those modes of rent have prevailed. 

77. Without quoting the authority of the best-informed and 
most celebrated authorities, to show that intermediate agents are 
productive of no mischief, but of much good, in all the transactions 
of life, whether in revenue or commerce; they are known to exist in 
every country which can be said to be in a state of prosperity in its 
manufactures, commerce, and agriculture. 

78. If by creating proprietors of landed estates, an apprehension 
be entertained that we shall rear a race of Poligars, who will rebel 
against the Government; the* apprehension must be accompanied by 
a belief, that the Government have appointed Courts of Justice, which 
will not be able to enforce their decrees, or to punish crimes ; that the 
weakness of the Government will always be equal to the weakness* 
of the native Governments which produced Poligar independence and 
revolt. Does not the history of this country, as well as that of every 
other, show, that the subject, whether a baron, a Poligar, or the head 
of a banditti, or any terms of similar import, were only lawless, when 
the Government was weak ? It will not be said that the persons who 
will become renters, or Mootahdars, have been bred up like Poligars, in 
independence, in a false sense of their own importance, or will have 
had their imaginary bravery excited to seek martial fame, by the ex- 
aggerated, but constantly recited deeds of valour, of their ancestors. 


• I know of no other ground of apprehension, or of any inducement that a proprietor 
of an estate can have, to resist the authority of Government, 
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iimentfl 79. That we liav'ehad rebellious Poligars, and turbulent zemiii- 

Zemind^ary is true ; but it does not appear to me a natural conclusion^ that 

and Ryotmir ^7 Creating Mootahdars or proprietors^ we are adding to the number 
Settlements, of this description of persons. Till very lately, the Poligars of many of 
the smallest tracts of country exercised not only civil but crimi¬ 
nal* jurisdiction within their Pollams. The services, as well as the 
lives of their subjects (as they may be called) were at their disposal; 
the punishment of rebellion or murder never fell on the agent, seldom 
on the principaif. Now, both are liable to punishment, and the 
experience of every day must convince them, that the period of crimes 
going unpunished is past. So far then from the Poligar giving waste 
lands for peons on service tenure, he is much more likely to give waste 
laud, like the Mootahdar, for revenue, audto commute his service, land 
for a payment iu money, because he has no longer any service, for his 
peons to perform. It is not, therefore, in my humble opinion, at all 
probable, that the creation of Mootahdars will rear a new race of Poli¬ 
gars ; on the contrary, there is every reason to think that the present 
poligars will become peaceful subjects and frugal landholders, through 
the force of example set them by the new Mootahdars, of obedience 
to the laws, and of justice, in their transactions with individuals. 

80. The inhabitants in every district would, no doubt, prefer an 
Rumanee division of the produce; but it is admitted that such a 
system cannot, with safety, be adopted for any length of time. They 
cnn, however, under Eegulation XXX obtain their share in kind from a 
Mootahdar, if unwilling to rent. In a village rent, the community will 
most probably club the share of Government for the payment of the 
public revenue ; they will, therefore, under that system of rent, have 
their full share, more than their share, or less than their usual share, 
according as the circumstances of the rent, or the season, or the price 
of grain, may operate to diminish, or increase, the extent and value of 
the share of the graiu they have contracted to rent. 

81. It has been before remarked, that iu field rents, a ryot must 
sell his grain almost as soon as he reaps it, in order to procure money 
to pay his rent; that he cannot afford to wait for a market. This must 
also be the case with a village rent, to a certain extent. In some 
villages, they may have the means of advancing the kists, and of keep¬ 
ing their grain for a better market; a Mootahdar, whether he man¬ 
ages his estate by aumanee, or by subronts, will always find it to his 
advantage to advance the rent from his own vesources, to secure him¬ 
self leisure to dispose of his graiu, or to collect his rent from his 
subreuters. 

82. The chief objection which tho inhabitants of this province 
would probably urge to taking their villages in rent, would be, the 
difficulty they would experience in disposing of their produce, for 
money. The observations which have been made in para. 48, on the 
present mode of management, and its effects on the grain market, will 
show, that it is difficult to determine whether the objection would be 
well founded or not. 


^ A man who had his hand and foot cut off for thieving, or suspicion of theft, by tho 
Wootacetta poligar, about 10 years ago, came lately to represent a civil complaint of a 
depredation of his office of oawelgar to the Collector. This is only one of many instances. 

■f The southern poligars were in open rebellion several times under the Hindoo, 
Mahomedan, and Bngtisb Govornment j besides acts of individual contumacy, beforoi 
the just punishment of their crimes fell on them. 
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the grain market has never been free for many years, 
is certain; the Ciroar has always had grain of its own in store, and 
constrained the markets : the system of a village rent ondowle, has 
also impeded the regular supply of the market, or overstocked it. 
The Collector finds it difiicult, at this period, to sell the remaining 
grain of the peshanuin crop. The new kar crop is now cutting. The 
price of the grain is fixed at the time of forming the dowle; it must 
be dijOficult at that period to fix, for several months, what is liable to 
fluctuate in every week. 

84. The result of my inquiries have proved, that a very small 
proportion of the produce of this district is exported, either by sea or 
by land ; on the contrary, that, in unfavourable seasons of produce, 
rice is sometimes brought from Travancore. The price of paddy, in 
ordinary seasons, may be stated at 28 star pagodas per garce, which is, 
deducting expense of beating it into rice, between 60 or 70 star pago¬ 
das per Madras garce for rice; in the present season, even supposing 
boats could have been procured, which was not practicable, the grain 
of this province, could not have been imported into Madras, at the 
rate allowed by Government: it would have cost, when landed at 
Madras, from 110 to 120 star pagodas per garce, without making any 
allowance for wastage. 

85. From the foregoing circumstances it is clear, that the produce 
in grain of this province, is all consumed on the spot; but whether a 
village rent, or a mootah rent, is calculated to reduce the price of grain, 
or to increase it, it is difficult to decide. It is probable that there would 
be, under a village rent, an increased number of sellers, at all times in 
the market, which would decrease the price of grain; but, supposinc^ 
this result to be admitted, and that an allowance should become ueces*^ 
sary to village renters, in consequence of their representation on this 
head, still a village rent on lease, with this deduction, appears to me 
likely to be more productive; because the loss by wastage, theft, and 
neglect, while the grain remains under charge of the native officers of 
Government, must be considerable, and would be so much saved to the 
village renters; while a diminution of charge, would result to Govern¬ 
ment under such a rent, equivalent, or nearly so, to any reduction 
which it might be necessary to make, for a reduced price of grain. 

86. In this province, there is not the same cause for rejectiiio- 
Mootahdars, as exist in Tanjore; the same inducements to deprive 
individual ryots of their right of occupancy does not prevail; land is 
not so desirable a property here, as in Tanjore; the same security has 
not existed ; the acts of violence and plunder of the southern Poligars 
are not yet forgotten. There can be no danger of a monopoly either 
if there be no interference on the part of Government in fixing the price 
of gram, and a free transit is allowed into, and from, all the surround¬ 
ing countries.^ If the inhabitants be willing to rent their village, there 
is no great objection to a village rent. I certainly give a preference to 
a mootah rent, but am not so zealous an advocate for that system, as 
to wish to see it introduced, contrary to the wishes of the people; but 
I feel a conviction which I have stated, and which has been confirmed 
by observation, that the true interest of the people, and of Government 
is best secured and provided for, by this mode of management. Under 
any opinion of the superior merits of either of these modes of rent a 
general concurrence will, I imagine, be given to the opinion, that a 
detailed ryotwar rent, where the revenue and resources of a country 


^83. T1 
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have been ascertained, and where Courts of Justice have been establish, 
ed for the protection of all ranks of people from oppression and 
injustice, cannot be longer expedient or necessary. 

87. Under the impression of the foregoing sentiments, I beg 
leave to recommend, that the Collector of the province of Tinnevelly 
may receive authority to enter into engagements with the inhabitants 
for the rent ot their villages, on a lease for a period of years, or, in 
the event of their declining to undertake the responsibility of a rent, jl 
with Mootahdars. The lease should not fall short of three, but had \ 
better be for five years. There is no want of accounts in this province, 
on which to regulate the terms of the lease. 

88. If the proposition of letting out the country to Mootahdars 
be thought preferable, I should recommend that the estates be not of 
less value than S. Ps. 6,000, not higher than S. Ps. 15,000, according 
as local circumstances may appear advisable; the lease to be trans¬ 
ferable, and renewable, at the expiration of the first lease; the term 
to be not less than five years : three years, is too short a period for the 
Mootahdars to make arrangement with the inhabitants, to settle their 
accounts, to sell their grain, and to collect their balances. 

89. It is absolutely necessary that a system of village rents, or 
of mootah rents, should be resorted to, previously to the introduction 
of a permanent system immediately following a ryotwar rent. The 
moderation, or otherwise, of a field assessment in all seasons, cannot 
otherwise be determined. A ryot cannot, under a ryotwar rent, seek 
for a low assessment in a neighbouring village, if that in his own vil¬ 
lage should be high; because the same principle of rent has extended 
over the whole district, and the native officers assist each othei*, in 
sending back emigrants. The introduction of Mootahdars induces a 
consideration of the best means of improving his estate; and a reduc¬ 
tion of the Circar teerwa often presents a ready resource. All Mootali- 
dars must do the same, to a certain extent, or a part of their ryots will 
leave them, and resort to the low-assessed mootahs. Under Mootali- 
dars, therefore, there is a demand for ryots. This demand must be 
favourable to them, and not injurious, in the end, to the Mootahdars ; 
because a great increase of cultivation may result, from the increased 
energy given to the labours of the people by this reduction. 

90. Under a ryotwar rent* there is no demand, no competition 
for the labour of a ryot; he cultivates only what he pleases, and the in¬ 
ducement for him to extend his cultivation must depend, on the success 
of the past year. The rent is naturally, under a ryotwar rent, collected 
with less attention to the situation of individuals, for reasons already 
given, than it is, under a mootah rent. The average, therefore, of 
collections from a ryotwar rent for a period of years, is not such 
satisfactory data by which to determine a permanent rent, as the 
result of the experience of what Mootahdars have paid, compared with 
what has been collected under a ryotwar rent. More estates have 
been advertised for sale in Salem, Dindigul, and the Barramahl, all dis¬ 
tricts on a ryotwar rent, before they were permanently settled, than 


* “ Ryotwar rents have, as yet, been introduced only in countries yielding dry 
grain, and having much waste land. In a country where thex*e exists so great a quan¬ 
tity of waste land, so far from being an object of request, it must be tendered by the 
Circar to the cultivating class, who consider rather that they are conferring than 
receiving a favour, in the acceptance.*' 

From Collector of Coimbatore, dated 30th Koyember 180S. 

1 
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been adv^ertised in the Jageer Mugletore Havelly, Vizagapatam Ha- 
velly^ Ganjam Havelly, and Musulipatam Havelly, were rents by moo- 
talis, or by villages, bad been customary, and were rjotwar rents 
bad not been known. 
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Extract, Mr. Hodgson’s Report on the Province of Dindigul; 
dated 28th March 1808. 

Para. 5. The whole lands of a province in India, whether culti- 
^ ^ vated, arable, waste, jungle or hills, have been from time immemorial ap- 
§ portioned to a particular village ; so that all lands are within the known 
boundary of some village. The total boundary of all the villages of 
g: a province, forms the whole landed surface of that particular province. 
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Bon^s Report 
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6. The villages in Dindigul are diatinguife'i^ed by the terms 
. Circar Village,” and Poliaputthe former, denoting that no other 
j| intermediate agency existed for the receipt of the Oircar share of the 
produce or revenue, than the immediate officers of the Circar; the 
! latter, denoting an alienation of the revenues of entire villages, and the 
; transfer of their revenue jurisdiction to individuals, sltyled Poligars, 
I either for a feudatory or cawel* * service, or a tribute called peshcus.i^ 

: this tribute being less than the Circar share of the produce jjs? propor- 
tion to the service to be rendered by the feudatory Poligar, or the 
t cawelgar. Independent of the Pollams, the Poligars frequently held 
cawelly mauniams in the Circar villages. These Poligars had, at the 
time of the transfer of the villages, no property or occupancy in the 
land, and seldom assumed any ; the most cultivated villages, and the 
most jungly or frontier situations, were frequently assigned to Poligars 
for cawelly service. They sometimes had a hummatum\ of their own, 
either to increase their resources, or for tlie purpose of rearing a 
superior kind of grain for domestic use. They sometimes had the 
fi power to compel the inhabitants of the Circar villages to cultivate 
I their mauniams, in preference to the Circar lands. This happened, 

■ when the Government was weak; and Poligar power strong. The 
IpeoQS, they were under their tenure obliged to maintain, either for 
; purposes of external war, or internal Police, badland assigned to 
‘them, for a proportion of their pay. An assignment of land, when 
Uhe desolate state of most of the Pollams is considered, the Poligar 
^ could easily make, without ejecting any of the original cultivators ; 

, if ejectment by force, was ever practised, it was always considered an 
act of injustice. It follows then, that the transfer of villages to form 


Kotb. —That the inhabited place were the servile class is nnmorons, and where many 
I hnsbandmen reside, is named gramay or village, and it is situated in the midst of fields 
I and grazed lands. Thus, on all sides of th^ villages, there should be pasture, and round 
this again, should be the fields. The residence of priests, soldiers, and merchants, is 
best in cities and towns, and that is intimated in a preceding chapter.—Digest Hindoo 
Law, vol. 2, p. 351. 

• Catoel means watching and protection from thieves and petty plunderers, 

f Kummatum is the name used to designate the fanning stock of an individual, suck 
as his ploughs, bullocks, slaves or servants. 
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a Pollam*, was no more tlian the assignment of a certain portion of the 
Government revenue of those villages to an individual, for particular 
purposes, in preference to giving monthly pay. The practice of assign¬ 
ing the revenue of land for the payment of service, was universal in 
India. It was practised, as well for the maintenance of fighting men, 
for the endowment of religious establishments, in provision of the 
expense of the kitchen, as for the payment of the betel bag carrier ; as 
well in reward of civil and military services, as for the support of con¬ 
cubines. 

7. The number of villages in Dindigul, are as follows : — 



Circar Villages. 

Pollam D°. 

Mouza. 



Muzrahs 



Tojid ... 

/ 




8. In the . village of Dindigul, the same internal policy is found, 
as in other pro’^nnces. A certain portion of the inhabitants holding 
the title of Nautemar gours'^, or maliajens^ are in the enjoyment of 
a ptA’tion of th,e land rent free and are the hereditary J occupiers of 
the I’emainiieT/ certain principal officers such as the Curnum (or 
register accountant of the revenue affairs of the village) iron- 
smith, carpenter, barber, washerman, village watcher, potmaker, 
dancing girls, nurguaty, or distributor of water, &c. Sometimes 
all, and mor.^ than those enumerated, are found in each village; 
sometimes, only a portion of them. They have the Circar produce of 
a portion of the land assigned them for their livelihood, but no claim to 
cultivate the laud; from the occupation in life of many of tlieincum¬ 
bents, it may be imagined they seldom had the wish : a portion oE the 
produce is given to them in addition, both from the grain in ear, and 
from the heaps when thrashed. It is after these deductions, variously 
denominated, but existing in each province, that the produce of paddy 
land is divided with the Circai’, or the cultivator is allowed to remove 
the harvest from dry grain land. 


9. These deductions generally denominated sotunti*urns, are 
stated to have been prior to our acquisition 
S%c%norig, Dindigul, in every 100 of the gross 

produce, leaving 93J to be divided between the Circar and cultivator. 


* So tlio Ramnad Pollam or Zernindary was granted to the ancestors of the presen 
family, with the title of setheputtis, for the defence of the road, and protection of pil- 
crima resorting to the sacred pagoda at Ramaswarum; and to most of the sonthern 
poligai-a for keeping np a certain body of man for the defence of Madura, and for the 
HavelJy of certain tracts of country. So, the western zemindarsof Vencatagherry.Calostry 
and Bomarauze, at no distant period, were made munaubadars of the Mognl empire, and 
established in the countries they now bold, on the condition of performing military service, 
and having a body of troops always ready to attend the summons of the Emperor. 

t These titles vary in different provinces. Meerassidars, Potails, Qramatans are de- 

nominations of the same nature. . t. i* h. 

11T 1 B 9 tUe word hereditary, to prevent any misnnderstanding respecting the word 

» proprietor." 
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these deductions were estimated at 40 in the 100, leaving 
only 60 to be divided*: This would give the Circar ...30 

Eyots... . . ...30 

Sotuntrum ... ... ... ... ...40 

Total Ryot share ... ... ... —70 

-100 

10. But in latter years, they were regulated at about 12 in the 
100; leaving 88 per cent, of the gross produce, for division, share and 
share. 

11. In Dindigul, the produce of paddy was always, before our 
acquisition of the province, divided after deducting the allowances in 
kind above referred to, between the cultivator and the Circar in equal 
q/t;it’ions,^nd received by the Circar in kind. I have found the practice 
of dividing the proiuce of paddy land, to have been general in all the 
districtsf I have visited,^.rior to the introduction of the system of. 
ryotwar rent, or a fixed field reik in money. This practice continued 
in Dindigul till the establishment xfi the survey, and introduction of 
field rents in Fusly 1210, or A.D. 1800. 

12. The Circar of Hyder and Tippoo generally took the whole 
Circar share from the paddy land, in kind, an? seldom made it over 
for a money payment to the villages. Under the^ompany^s Govern¬ 
ment, since the conquest in 1792 to the establishmeilt of field rents in 
1799-1800, the villagers were generally contracted vith, to take the 
Circar share, or a portion thereof, for money, and the re=Jt was received 
into store. A b one time, the district was rented by divisions, composed 
of several villages, to one man. When this mode of realizing 

share was adopted, the villagers were at liberty to take their share in 
kind, or to contract with the renter to take the whole produce, paying 
him a value agreed on, for the Circar share. This system is favourable 
to the cultivator, when redress from exaction is obtainable; because 
it leaves him, without risk or responsibility. 

13. The share of the Circar, or the produce of dry grain land in 
Dindigul, was, before our acquisition of the province, received always 
iu money, at so much for a given quantity of land of a given quality; 
the rates of assessment to the quality of the land, and the extent of the 
land measure differed in each village, or if not in all, iu a very large 
proportion of them; the nominal extent of the land was generally 
exceeded by the actual extent; and although the denomination of the 
lod used to measure theland, might be the same in each village, the num¬ 
ber of inches to the foot or feet to the rod, and size of the foot, differed 
in many. It was by this intricacy, and by these indulgences, that the 
arbitrary imposts of despotic rulers were evaded, or rendered less 
oppressive. An order might bo issued to increase the assessment, and 
the revenue ofiicer might obey, to outward appearance; but if he was 

^ „ , , seiisible the increase would not be collec- 

ted, or was bribed to betray his trust, he 
allowed a favourable rate of measurement. This once granted, became 
mamool, and would always be clai<ned as a right. 

♦ I am inclined to think this mnst have b« 5 ©n an error, or if not, it was evidently a fraud* 
f Note. —In Peddapore excepted. Seo-my Report on that province, dated 1805. It 
was so,*in Baratnabl, S. D. Arcot, Coinjjoatore, N. D. Aroot, Nellore, Satawaid, Madura, 

VisirioiB] I’richinopofy. > 

It is so, in 

Tanjore, Zilla Vizagopatam, Tinnevelly, Zilla Chingleput, Ramnad. 

It ia 80, iu Mysore. 

[VoL. II.] 88 in 
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14. It) is nofcj I imagine, possible, otherwise to account for the in¬ 
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cooley, to 16^^ cully fanams; being at once more than 100 per cent. 
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15. The mode of collecting the revenue from dry grain land, thus 
described, continued till the introduction of the survey; and where^^tlie 
villages were rented to the villagers, was productive of no inconveni¬ 
ence ; they knew what each ought to pay, and settled the portion of rent 
among themselves. When the villages were consolidated, and several, 
given to a renter in farm, he might experience difficulty, in ascertaining 
his right, and in collecting his rents, from this intricacy of assessment; 
but the Circar, suffered none. The survey and assessment, estieWr^heii 
an uniform land measure, and an uniform rent^ -yanymg with the 
variations in the soil, to the extent of e given number of sorts. 
This was no great change on the diy* grain laud, on former cus¬ 
tom ; it was still collecting the dax in ready money, in lieu of 
taking a share of the produce of those lands. This change, provided 
the new rates of rent, atvi? uniform land measure, bore the sam'^ pro¬ 
portion to each other dhat the old rates of rent, bore to the o’l^^laud 
measure; might noi be unjust, or might even leave a larger share to 
the lyot: if they did not bear the same proportion, there must have 
been, either an oyer assessment, or an under assessment; an increase 
or decrease on ihe former rates of assessment. In most cases, it was 
intended the ryot should, on au average, be move favourably assessed 
3;ind.^ivti^iWrvey, than he had been, prior to its adoption. 

16. But the introduction of the survey field rents, on nunjah or 
paddy land, was a positive innovation on ancient custom. It changed 
the nature of the land-tax from what it was, in kind, to one, iu 
money : it changed what had existed for ages; it separated the inter¬ 
ests of a corporation united for ages; and if it did not leave, under all 
seasons and all circumstances, the same proportion to the cultivator ho 
enjoyed before, viz,, half the produce, it would be an over assessment; 
or if it gave him more, an under assessment: but still it was an inno¬ 
vation in the mode of payment, and introduced a responsibility, 
hitherto unknown. 


17. An under assessment would, no doubt, compensate iu a 
great degree, for this innovation; because it might, at first view, leav^ 
the cultivator a greater portion of the produce than he enjoyed, under 
a division of it; for example: 

Total produce of a cawney, or acre, say ... 100 


Deduct, allowance made for vai'ious purposes, 
before division, say ... 



Eemainder 
To the cultivated i 
To the Circar i 


•• • 



90 

■90 


18. The foregoing mode of re'deiving the dues of Government 
from paddy, under share, and share obtained. Whether t’he pfbduOe tfL 
the acre was 100, or only 30 or less; the Government and cultivator 
would divide the produce, whether great or small; but where a 
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ney rent is introduced, and the practice o£ share and share 
annulled, the result may be, as follows :—- 

Total produce. .100 

Deduction . . 10 


Remains. 

Cultivator's money rent reduced to a fixed payment, on an average of 

price and produce j say ,^5 . 

Government share, say ... . 


90 


60 

30 


—90 


19. The question is then reduced to what is a fair equivalent, for 
the safety and security of a division of the produce; and whether f rds, 
or any other proportion of the produce, when allowed, will enable the 
cultivator to pay this set^^d portion in money, in all seasons, and under, 
all circumstances, and by whom this equivalent-is to be determined ? 

20. It is maintained, that taking a share of the produce is, like 
tythes, a discouragement to agriculture. This may be true ; but the 
question in India, must have reference to the quantity of produce, taken 
as revenue. If the Government of India can afford to take only a sixth 

Sic in orig money instead of half the produce ; there 

can exist no doubt, that the cultivators 
would acquire capital, and that land would, in many places, become as 
valuable as in Canara, where a twentieth only is supposed to be taken. 

21. There can exist no doubt, that a money rent on paddy land, 
would cause a sacrifice of a very considerable portion of the present 
revenues of a district, classed as a nunjah district. This sacrifice, in dry 
grain districts, where the portion of nunjah land is small, must also, be 
small; still it will be proportionate, and I am much inclined to estimate 
it, at a high percentage on the former average revenue. Bub in such 
districts, the redaction was not so apparent; because tbe leading branch 
of revenue being dry grain, or punjah rent, the loss on nunjah would not 
be great. I mention this circumstance to show that, although field 
rents have been introduced on the paddy laud of a few districts, dassed 
as dry grain districts, where the quantity of paddy land is inconsider¬ 
able; it is not yet satisfactorily ascertained* that it would be desirable 
to extend the practice to districts, classed as web land districts. 

22. That the practice of dividing the produce of paddy land has 
been general, has been proved; but I have not been so successful in 
tracing the cause of this established custom. lu the 24th paragraph of 
my Keport on Tiunevelly, I attempted to account for it. 

32. In Dindigul, as in all the provinces 
Digression respecting divid- South of Madras, a property in the land is in- 
ed property. vested in the resident inhabitants of each 

village. 

33. So loDgago as the 31st March 1800, Mr. Hurdis stated, that 
„ ^ ^ the Nautumcarsf of South Coimbatore con- 

jore“ Uimbator? and Tinn^ held a proprietary 

Telly. right in the soil, and would be little disposed 

to purchase that right of Government; andre- 
raarked that, The resolution of Government, to dispose of the proprie- 

• Note. —The Government decided on the Report of the Committee on the province of 
Tanjore, that it was not desirable j and I have recommended that it bo not adopted in 
Tinnevelly. * 

tNoTE.— Nautumcar; Mahajens; Qours; PotaiU; MunduU; Mookuddums; Merasaadarsi 
Couneatch Kara ; Caupooa ; Naidooa ; Oolkoodiea ;—appear to be all terms in nse in different 
parts of the oonntxy, to describe those inhabitants of a village who hold the property, or 
at any rate, have the right of cultivating the lands, in preference to other persons. * * 
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tary riglifc in tlie Circar lauds by sale, according to the maimer and 
amount specified in para. 58,1 conceive to be generally very impracti- 
cable, from the poverty of the description of people they expect will be- 
come the purchasers, as well as from the objection these very people 
would have, to purchase a proprietary right, in what prescription had 
already made their own/^ 

^^The Nautumcars certainly consider the farm they cultivate, as 
their own property; and no Government, save the Mussulman, appears 
to have considered the soil, its own, or itself, at liberty to deprive the 
inferior subject at its will. In forming the present benevolent system, 
this solitary precedent, surely, will not operate as an example to act 
^ upon ; but where no written document is nd, what has been known 
as usage, will be established as law : this Would confirm the prescrip- 
tive right of many industrious natives to the lands they have long 
^'occupied, and be the certain means of making them comprehend, 
whence their advantages were derived.^^ 

34. The foregoing reasoning is equally applicable to the Nautum- 
cars and Gours of Dindigul, or rather to the Puttoolmt^ ryots, as they 
were denominated prior to the survey. 

35. It was not at that period known, and I regret much to say, is 
not now generally admitted, that two rights could, under the words 

proprietary right,’^ in the Eegulations, exist; that the cultivators could 
possess, one right, and the zemindars, another; yet both be distinct 
rights. It was argued, that the words proprietary right,’^ so frequent¬ 
ly used in the Regulations, and so formerly confirmed by Sunnud Mul- 
kuit Istemrar on all zemindars, hereditary or by purchase, was an un¬ 
limited right; that is, an undefined power, or a power to be exercised, 
according to the direction of the proprietor, over all the laud of the 
zemindary or estate. It is declared to be inconsistent with proprie¬ 
tary right,that the proprietor should be guided by any other rule than 
his own will, in demanding his rent; and emigration, under this inter¬ 
pretation, is admitted to be the only relief from an excessive rent. This 
mode of reasoning would not, perhaps, have gained so much ground, if 
it had been within the means of all, to have obtained the perusal of 
the interesting discussions on the subject, between the right Honourable 
Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, the Bengal Regulations, and 
the proceedings of the Board of at Madras, on proposing the introduc¬ 
tion of the permanent system. If general access to these documents 
could have been obtained, or means had been taken to circulate them, 
or at least the part which bears on this subject; it would have been 
distinctly seen, that the first principle of the permanent system was 
to confirm and secure the rights of the cultivators of the soil. To con- 
firm and secure, are the terms which must be used, because no new 
rights were granted, or any doubt entertained upon the following lead¬ 
ing features of their rigbt,t viz. 

1st. That no zemindai*, proprietor (or whatever name be given to 


* Note. —The Tuttookut Ryots were considered the hereditary owners of the land, and 
responsible for the revenue. There were other descriptions of Ryots in each village called 
Vellala, Yerwadas, and Poodoogoodies. 

t Note—-By the ancient system of India, the situation of a Ryot was much superior to 
that of a tenant at will; nor was he subject to arbitrary exactions at the pleasure of the 
zemindar, while he continued to pay the rent, and fulfil the condicions to which, by the cus¬ 
tom of his village, he was bound. He could not legally bo dispossessed; and if taxes un¬ 
authorized by the Government or by the usage of the district, were demanded, the Courts 
of the capital, as well as those of the province, wore open to his complaints; for the protec* 
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tSr^Ose persons) was entitled by law, custom, or usage, to make bis de¬ 
mands for rent, according to bis convenience; or in other words, 

2ud. That the cultivators of the soil bad the solid right, from 
time immemorial, or paying a defined rent, and no more, for the land 
they cultivated. 

36. This right is inherent, in all the cultivators ; from the most 
northern parts of India, to Cape Comorin. I shall have occasion here¬ 
after to show, how the right came to be of more or less value in differ¬ 
ent parts of the Indian empire. 

37. The ^'proprietary right"^ of zemindars, in the Regulations, 
is therefore no more than the right to collect from the cultivators, that 
rent which custom has established, as the right of Government; and 
the benefit , arising from this right is confined, first, to an extension of 
the amount, not of the rate of the customary rent by an increase of 
cultivation;—secondly, to a profit in dealings in grain, where the rent 
may be rendered in kind;—thirdly, to a change from an inferior to a 
superior kind of culture, arising out of a mutual understanding of their 
interest, between the cultivator and pi'oprietor. 

38. Such is my interpretation of zerniudary proprietary right; 
and such it stands proved to be, in all the documents I have referred to. 

39. Paley, in his Philosophy, defines property in ^id, to be a 

power to use it, and to exclude others from it. - 

40. Much has been said of the boasted proprietary right of the 
owners of private estates in Canara, and in Malabar, and elaborate dis¬ 
quisitions of the superior and inferior rights of the jenlmkar, chalie 
gueny* and mool gueny of Canara, have been entered into to prove, 
that we should do an act of injustice, in selling the proprietary right 
in the lands of Canara, as we have done elsewhere. When this is 
argued, proprietary right is understood as an unlimited right, and the 
analogy between our caiieaic/ikirf oolkoodies, oolj)yalcoodies, with 
jenlmkar, mool gueny and chalie gueny is disputed. 

41. When I assert, that in no part of our territories in India, 
are the lands cultivated by hired labourers paid by the Government, or 
by its slaves, I do not fear contradiction; when T assert, that by far 
the largest portion of the territory of India is cultivated, either by 
slaves or hired labourers, I am as little afraid of the position being 
denied me. If then, these slaves and hired labourers who drive the 
plough, are not in the pay of the Government, by whom are they paid ? 
They are paid by a description of persons, whose denomination varies 
with the variation in the local language, and whom we know, under 
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tion of the cultivators of the soil was described as the first duty^ and often became tho 
first subject of the Magistrate. 

“Even in the views of this system, traces of its principles are easily discerned} for 
among the numerous assessments that now burthen the lands of the ryots, a tax, which is 
called the original rent, invariably takes the lead, and has tho semblance of governing the 
rates by which the other branches of the laud tax are determined.” —State of Bengal 1786 

* Note.— Gueny . tenant. & > • 

Chalie Gueny . tenant at will. 

Mool Gueny. _ ... tenant for ever. 

t Note.—C nneatchkar, or j possessor, proprietor, and fully 

Oolkoodie.J answers to jenlmkar. 

Oolpyakoodies ... is the tenant for ever, or residentiary 
cultivator of a village, and without property. 

Pyakoodio .means a stranger, or man engaging 

for a term ; being therefore a tenant at will. 

Where the Caneatohe is mortgaged, there will be in Canara, a fourth description / 

of persons answering to. i 
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the general term of cultivator, or ryot. la many parts of India 
besides Canara, I assert, with as little fear of contradiction, tliat where 
a Bramin has the property in the land, which the laws of his religion 
do not allow of his cultivating with his own hands, three descriptions 
of persons subsist on the produce of land :— 

Ist. The Bramiu*. 

2iid. The Shudra, who undertakes to cultivate the Braniin's pro¬ 
perty, and to pay him for it a rent in kind. ^ 

3rd. The slave or hired labourer, who assist the Shudra. 

42. Again : the Government in India nowhere finds the seeds, 
the impletneiits of husbandry, or cattle for the plough. The Govern¬ 
ment has never been in the practice of granting leases for rentt; leases 
for rent, and leases for land, are, in IndiaJ distinct subjects^- ' The col¬ 
lection of the rent of a village, of a number of villages, of a talook, or 
of a province, has usually been granted on lease; but we nowhere find 
that the cultivators, each and all, ever held leases for their particular 
fields. In most instances, the land is not even a separate property of 
each individual§, but the joint property of the society of the village, 
and held in shares; the occupation of the lands being changed, by 
casting of lots at stated periods, but always in the fixed shares. 

43. It must then, I think, be admitted, that the Circar or 
GovernmentToi^he representatives of Government, the zemindars, 
never could have been the absolute proprietors of the soil. 

44. The property in land, of those who cultivate the soil in 
Canara, or the proprietors of the private estates, as they are frequently 
called, is represented to be of the most valuable kind; because the 
land pays a fixed rent, and because it can be sold and mortgaged. 

45. It appears from the records of the Board of Revenue,previous¬ 
ly to the conquest of the province of Canara by Hyder Ally Khan, it 
was divided into small estates, considered the actual property of the 
holders, assessed at a fixed and moderate rate ; that on his taking pos¬ 
session, Canara was an highly improved country, filled with industrious 
inhabitants who enjoyed greater advantages than their neighbours, 
above the Ghauts; but that the system of management, subsequently 
introduced, had impoverished it, and greatly reduced the population. 

46. Now I would ask, if this description will not apply to every 

part of India, and whether the system of management introduced at 
one period or another, by Hindoo or Mussulman rulers, has not im¬ 
poverished, at one period or another, more or less, every province of 
India? If this be admitted, I deduce the following conclusions, viz., 
that land will be, and is, more or less valuable; first, where arable 
laud is scarce or abundant; secondly, where the assessment is high 
or low. m 


# Mote _The Bramin share in kind, varies from 50 to 60 per cent, of the gross pro¬ 

duce, after deducting Swatuntrums the Shudra, for 30 out of 60 will undertake toplough 
tlie land, find the seed, and reap the produce; the difference is the property of the 
Bramins, and is the landholder’s rent. 

+ NoTE.—Zemindars, Rajahs, Poligars, Jagheerdars, aro representatives of the 
Government, to whom the collection of the Government rent has been transferred, not 
the absolute property iu the land, and right to demand any rent. 

J Note.— Leases for waste land, or for encouraging the growth of any particular 
produce, are exceptions which prove the rule. 

§ Note.— Leases to individuals, where they exist, are reductions of standard rent 
granted on cowle to favoured individuals, rather than leases of land. The issuing of mdi- 
vidual Pottahs is anew practice, introduced under the now system of Ryotwar Rents. 
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* Note. —In Coimbatore tbo wet cultivation is little more than three in every 100 of 
the total cultivation. In Salem it was about six j* and in Coded Districts it is not seven 
in the 100 ; while in Tanjore, thedry grain cultivation does not amount to 50in the 100. 

t Note. —By means of Ryotwar rents, or taking an account of the cultivation of each 
individnal, and giving each individual a Fottah for that cultivation, defining the i*eut 
on each field. 

[VoL. II.] 



In Canara the standard assessment (for every province in 
1 India has its standard) was at one period, very low; an addition was 
however made to this standard, during the Government of the Hindoo 
llajahs and Rajah of Byjnugger and Bednore ; a further addition was 
made by Hyder Ally Khan; and a still farther by Tippoo Sultan: 
so that when the British Government gained possession of the province, 
the rent as established by the antecedent rulers, was nearly double 
the reha, or standard rent. 

48. Had such an assessment/’ observes Colonel Munro, as 
that introduced by Hyder and Tippoo, existed in ancient times, 
Canara would long ago have been converted into a desert; in a 
country so rocky and uneven, where cattle are not only scarce, but 

^^even where they are to be had, cannot always be employed ; where 
every spot, before it can he cultivated, must be levelled, with great 
labour by the hand of man; the expense of the first preparation 
^^of waste ground, must have been so great, that it never could have 
been attempted, unless the assessment had been extremely moderate; 
'^and even after land has been brought into cultivation, if it is ueglect- 
ed for a few years, it is soon broken up by deep gullies formed by 
the torrents which fall during the monsoon.’’ 

49. It is, I think, demonstrated from the foregoing extract, that 
the two causes above stated, viz., a scarcity of arable laud, and a low as¬ 
sessment, constitute the value of private estates in Canara. Contrast with 
this, the state of things in tlie provinces of Coimbatore, in the Cededi 
Districts, in Salem, or any of the countries which I have classed, as dry 
grain districts, in all those provinces, the arable land is more than 
quadruple, the land under cultivation. The expense of preparing this 
waste arable land is inconsiderable ; hence there is no scarcity of land; 
quite the reverse, there is a superabundance;—and the Collector of 
Coimbatore* candidly observes, that the cultivators consider that they 
are conferring a favour on Government, not receiving one, by occupy¬ 
ing land. In all these districts, we have, with very little variation, 
continued the assessments of former Governments, and to those assess¬ 
ments have superadded a strictness of collection, and of scrutiny into 
accounts, hitherto unknownf. In these provinces, then, there is neither 
scarcity of laud, nor low assessment, to give value to landed property. 
But, as in dry grain provinces, water, because a scarce article, must be 
of some value ; so, paddy land is often, and fields with wells are always, 
a valuable and transferable property. lu the sale of the latter property, 
the sort and productive powers of the well determine the price, not the 
extent of the field ; because such a part of the field as cannot be watered 
from the well, is of no more value comparatively than in any other field. 

L 50. I make the following inductions, from the foregoing reason- 

g:_ 

1st. That the cultivators have'a right everywhere, without the 
exception of a single district or province, to pay a fixed tax for the 
land they occupy. 
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2nd. That they have the right,universally^ to occapy this land^ 
so long as they pay the standard rent. 

3rd. That they have the right, the standard rent being the only 
right of Government, to sell or transfer by deed, gift, or otherwise, the 
land they occupy, subject always to the condition of paying the s^nd- 
ai’d rent. ^8 

4th. That they exercise the right stated in the 3rd position, 
wherever the standard rent has not been increased, so as to absorb all 
the profit on cultivation, or arable laud is sufficiently^ scarce to be of 
value in the acquisition. 

61. Hadthestateo£thing8,describedby ColonelMunro, continued 
iu Oanara, the owners of private estates* or the private property in 
estates, would have been of no more value than the land in other pro¬ 
vinces j iu fact it was not of equal value, for Colonel Munro observes, 
Canarahas, however, now completely fallen from.this state of pros- 
perity. The evils which have been continually accumulating upon it, 
since it became a province of Mysore, liave destroyed a great part of 
its former population, and rendered its remaining inhabitants as poor 
as those of the neighbouring countries. Its lauds which are now sale- 
able, are reduced to a very small portion, and lie chiefly between the 
Cundapore and Chandei gherry rivers, and within five or six miles 
of the sea. It is not to be supposed,4hat the whole of this tract, can 
be sold ; but only that saleable lands are scattered over every part 
of it, thinner in some places, and thicker in others, particularly in the 
Mangalore district. There is scarcely any saleable land even upon 
^Hhe sea coast, anywhere to the northward of Cundapore, or any 
where inland, from one end of Canara to the other, excepting upon 
the banks of the Mangalore, and some of the other great rivers. In 
^^the vicinity of the Ghauts, the lands are not only unsaleable; 

but the greatest part of them is waste, and overgrown with wood* It 
** is reckoned that the population of the country has been diminished 
one-third within the last forty years, and there can be little doubt 
but its property has suffered a much greater reduction; Gesova, 
Ankala and Cundapore, formerly flourishing places, contain now 
only a few beggarly inhabitants. Honawer, once the second town 
in trade, after Mangalore, has not a single house, and Mangalore itself 
is greatly decayed. It may be said, that this change has been brought 
about by the incursion of Hyder, by the four wars which have hap- 
pened since that event, by Tippoo himself destroying many of the 
principal towns upon the coast, and forcing their inhabitants to re- 
move to Jumlabad and other unhealthy situations near the hills ; by 
his seizing in one night all the Christians, men, women, and children, 
amounting to above sixty thousand, and sending them into captivity 
to Mysore, from whence one-tenth of them never returned; by the 
prohibition of foreign trade, and by the general corruption aud dis- 
order of his Government, in all its departments : these circumstances 


♦ Note.— Sales of land, and decrees of Court transferring laud from one cultivator 
to another, take place in the following districts :— : 

N. Arcot. S. Arcot. ^ 

Jagheer, now Zilla. Chinglepnt. 

' Tanjore. Madura. 

Triohinopoly. Ramnad, 

Dindigul. Tinnovelly. 

Paddy lauds and wells are transferred by sale, in Coimbatore, aud wells in Salem. 








INFRINGE THE RIGHTS OP THE CULTIVATORS. 


accelerated the change; but, taken altogether, they probably 
did not contribute to it so much as the extraordinary augmentation 
the land-reut/* 


52. At the period alluded to by Colonel Munro, when so large 

a portion of the private estates, or private property in land in Canara, 
was of no value at all, the whole lauded surface of the province of 
Tanjore, and a great deal of land in other provinces, was, to the culti¬ 
vators, a highly valuable, saleable and transferable property, and sales 
of that property were at that period, going on. The Board of Revenue, 
at an early period of its establishment, prior to the introduction of 
local Collectors, have been frequently required, as the then only Court 
of Justice, to decide on disputes between cultivators, respecting landed 
property, or the right of occupancy or whatever may be the proper 
name ; t.e., to decide to whom belonged the valuable right which has 
been attempted to be defined*; and in their proceedings, on the proposed 
plan of a permanent settlement for the territories under this Govern¬ 
ment, they fully acknowledged these rights. , 

53. Colonel Munro has stated, that he knew there were pretend- 
j ers, either open dr coiice^l^d, to almost every district in Canara, and 
• he received letters from the' JV>Jigars of Belghi, Soonda, Vettil, and 

Coomlah. Here then is an adnnlssion at once, that the owners of pri¬ 
vate estates in Canara did, at no ub'stant period, pay the rent of their 
estates to zemindars, rajahs, or polig'a>s; persons placed between them 
and the Government. They now pay ’ heir rent to a tehsildar, and not 
direct to the Collector. 

54. Provided the property iin private estates, that is, the stand¬ 
ard rent, and no more, be paid by ^.hese owners ojf priyate estates, I 
hold it to be a matter of very secondary importance to the'cn^,,whether 
the rent is demanded of them, by the a;c?pient Rajahs or PoligariS*, .the 
ofiicers of Byjnugger or Bednore Governme t, the Rajah of Coorg, the 
tehsildars of the Company, or the, to be ciAeated zemindars of the 
Company. 

55. It is well known, that in Malabar, where there is also a pri¬ 
vate property in land, and owners of estates, that the ancient feiemin- 
dars or Rajahs were set aside, and pensioned. I believe the rebellion 
in that province, was never attributed to the injustice of making the 
ow of , these estates pay their rent to officers of the Government, 
whin they had heretofore always paid it, to Rajahs ; but the intrigues 

, of the Rajahs to get back the collection of the rent, or the quantum of 
I rent demanded, or mode of collecting the rent by the officers of 
I Government, may, or may not, have been partly the cause of rebellion. 

66. It is not tlm question of expediency that I mean to discuss : 
but I venture to affirm, that the right of tlje people in Canara or 
I Malabar would not be injured or infringed by the establishment in 
I those provinces, of the permanent system as established in Bengal, and 
Ion this side of India; and that, with a difference in value only/ pri- 


f * volnininoTis proceedings respecting the merassee of the village of Strnper- 

/ madoor, and of many other villages. 

^ [VoL. IL] 
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Acres. 

13 1 cawney. 


Extract, Report of Mr. John Hodgson on Peddapore, in Northern 
Circars; dated 23rd November 1805. 

Para. 23. At some former period, but when, cannot now be ascer¬ 
tained, the whole land of the zemindary was either surveyed, or its 
extent estimated, and a tax fixed on each field, according to its size, 
and the fertility of the soil. Where this mode of settling the revenue 

obtains, it is called vissahuddy vissurrij being 
aland measure equal to about 1|- cawnies. 
In the progress of time, as alterations took 
place in the extent of population, value of money, or price of gi’ain, 

became either disproportionate to 
T an -ren . means of the ryots, and a reduction in 

the amount resulted, or in other cases, the profit derived under 
the original aistyWas such as to attract the xFx Vfie renters; 

consequently, having in one instance ^been compelled to allow 
a reduction in the sist, from wanit of resources in the ryots, 
they considered themselves equally entitled to participate in an 
augmentation of those resources, pihd to raise the sist, or rather make an 
additional assessment ; for the rictual sist of each village is always pre¬ 
served, The remission, or add on, follows in all adjustments of rents 
between the ryots and renters: the a dditions, it may be supposed, where 
more frequent than the reductionsj: the former is termed malaverty 
and the latter moo^ra. 

24. l^is'this fluctuation in,/the land-rent, which renders a perma¬ 
nent s^Wlement with the immediate cultivators, if not impracticable, 
atTeast impolitic, because^T^p'increase can be made, under defined laws, 
to the fixed rents; while ^ ^ be given to all ryots unable, 

from various causes,^fhich time would produce, to occupy their fields, 
or to pay the fiiYl rent thereof. Thus the security derived from creat¬ 
ing intermedVate proprietors would be lost, and the annual settlements. 


* Note — Vishmi.—He who has morbgnged even a buira bide of land to one 
creditor; and, without having redeemed it, mortgages it to another, shall be corporally 
pnnishecf by whipping or imprisonment; if the quantity bo less, be shall pay a fine of 
sixteen suvernas. — Vol. 1, p. 209. 

Vishnu. — That land, whether little or much, on the produce of which one man can 
subsist for a year, is called the quantity of a bulFs hide. — Vol. 1, p. 210. 

Vrihaspatis.—If one field has boon mortgaged to two creditors, so nearly at the same 
time that no priority can be proved, it shall belong to that mortgeged, by whom it was 
first possessed without force.—Vol. 1, p. 211. 

The i^me land, or other immoveable property, and slaves employed in the cultivation 
of it, a man shall neither give away nor sell, even thoagh he acquired them himself, unless 

he convent all his sons.—Vol. 2, p. 113. ^ a 

Land fs conveyed by six formalities : by the assent of the townsman, of kindred, of 
neighbonre, and of heirs, and by the delivery of gold and of water.— Vol. 2,^p. 161. 

iWasara.—Giving a sixth part to the king, a twenty-fii-st to duties, and a thirteenth to 
priests, a husbandman is exempt from all sins incident to agriculture.— Vol. 2, p. 168. 
^ Vyasa.—But atafeime of distress, for the support of his household, and particularly for 
the performance of religious duties, even a single coparcener may give, mortgage, or sell 

the immoveable estate.—Vol. 2, p. 189. .... - . . i. 

Menu.—On all sides a village or small town, let a space be left for pasture, in breadth 
four hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick, and thrice that space round a city or 
considerable town,—Vol. 2, p. 374, 
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the investigation of claims to remissions, and the collection of so 
detailed a revenue, immediately by the officers of Government, would 
leaye the mode of management liable to all the inconveniences of tem¬ 
porary, settlements; while the first features of the permanent settle¬ 
ment are^ to combine, as far as possible, individual with the public 
interest; to limit the duties of revenue officers, and leave them 
to be discharged, under defined Regulations. In the zemiudary of 
Peddapore, for instance, where the period when the land rent was 
fixed is not known ; where the population is abundant, and the 
revenue nearly stationary, the difference between the original sist 
and the present rent is, in many instances, considerable; so that if a 
law was published, declaring the sist to be what the ryot ought only 
to pay, the zemindar might be a great sufferer*. 

25. With the present mode of adjustment, all parties seem con¬ 
tent ; the sist is the basis of the adjustment, and circumstances of sea¬ 
son, determine whether it shall be receded from, or added to, and how. 
Iji^has been established by law, that a written agreement sliall be ex¬ 
changed between proprietors or renters, and the ryots; the latter, have 
every security they either wish or expect. 

26 J have,»?'ibjoined, in the Appendix, a complete detail of the 
internal revenue economy of two villages, to 
icidate what has been stated above, 
village accounts, referred to in the Ap- 
‘ ; ,.and on a perusal of the examinations 
nums of the cusbah of Peddapore 
• .1 poor, it will be observed, that 

’ '^nllages in the zemindary of 
iyots of those villages ; it partakes 
\nieu jii the Southern Tioviuces the pash- 
angary tenure, in which ^sale of the right of occupancy is v.a<jtomarv. 
than of the ardacarry tenure, under which the right of occupPBcy is 
considered a property transferable, subject to the obligations a 
to the possession of it. 


Page 2. 

27. From t 

Page 6. 

Page 13. 


tlie occupancy of tl 
Peddapore, is a r^fi 
more, however, of wfii 
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Extracts from Report of Mr'. Thackeray on Malabar, Cair^vnj and Ihe^ 

Ceded Districts; dated ^ h August 1807, as far as reV "^^^s to the 
comparative advantages and disadvantages of Ryotwar and 
Zemiudary Settlements as a permanent system. 

When the permanent lar^^-tax on each estate has been fi:tfed, it is Extractsfrom 
possible to introduce the mooca'hdarry system with some modifications, ThTcker^^* 
nearly in the mode suggested in Major Munro^s letter of the 9th 4th Angnst 
November 1800. In this case, the Government would do to tbe Mootah- 1807. 
dars, what the former sovereigns of - Canara did to the enaiimdars; 
assign to them the land-tax payable from such and such 1 ands;| without 
giving them any interference with the landholders. A Commission of 
6 per cent, would, perhaps, be sufficient to cover the ris^ " -d; expense 
of the Mootahdar. Where one magany is large enougl institute 

a mootab, it might be made over to the chief man in magany. 

Where the maganies were small, two or three might bw united; so 
as to make the mootahs run, from four to five thousand pagodas annual 
jumma. However, the larger the mootab, the greater the security of 
the land-tax; just as the mau who ensures a great many houses or 


# It is oatimated to amount in the whole xemindary, to about Madras Fags, 40,000, 
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ships, will care less for petty losses, and be less likely to fail; so the 
great, will be less likely to fail than the small Mootahdar. Major 
MuniVs plan appears, in every respect, well adapted to the purpose, 
except that the Commission of 2i per cent, seems hardly enough. The 
Mootahdar must keep peons, and accountants, and a shroff he must 
collect and remit the money to the Cutcherry; he must stand all losses, 
and defray contingent expenses. Six per cent, would be necessary, at 
least, to enable him to do all this easily. It seems also contrary to the 
plan which has been introduced elsewhere, to oblige him to pay any 
increase upon the extension of cultivation. With these exceptions, a 
mootahdarry settlement might be introduced into Oauara and Malabar. 
It would be a fiaancial operation, something like the mortgage or sale 
of the laud tax, aud attended with all the advantages and disadvant¬ 
ages of the farming system ; except, however, that as the farmers are 
to be hereditary, they will not be so oppressive as tempoi-ary farmers 
usually are, and who always ruin a country. The chief advantages 
would be, that the Board of Revenue, and the Collector, would be re¬ 
lieved from a good deal of trouble, which the detail now occasions; 
that the Collector will be less liable to be sued in Court by the land¬ 
lords, whose property he may distrain, or whose 

for arrears; that Collectors will not be so^ skiv: - #ake so much. 


: lies ; that all 
.^/ions; and that 
■^Collectorships, 
../ivill, perhaps, not 
;>nd confusion, will 
d: that the vexa- 
;: ; that the people 


pains as Mootahdars, in the management’ 
men of talents and experience will look t^ 
as none, perhaps, but young men, wi.U"- 
attended with so much risk and 
be so well conducted ; and th^ 
ensue, which the Mootahdar^ tttJv 
tious interference of 
will have greato^ confidence in the ^permtv ^ ; of the tax ; that the 

Mootahd«r« will exert themselves to get waste land cultivated; 
that a good deal of the capital of the towns, which is in the hands of 
Boucars and rich merchauts, will flow into, the country, and produce 
improvement; that t^ land-tax on each estate having been previously 
fixed, no interference nor danger can result to the landlords ; that the 
iiovereigiisj^ Oaiiara have often assigned the land-tax of certain estates 
or villag^^i enaumdars, and that they have had Rajahs in Malabar, 
Soondahyaud in the southern part of Oanara; and that, therefore, the 
Mootahciar system is not entirely inconsistent with former usages; and 
finally, that it would assimilate the revenue administration of Canara 
and Malabar, to that of the other provinces. 

These are advantages, certain-y, which demand attention. How¬ 
ever, it may be right to state the disadvantages of such a system. It 
is impolitic to limit the land revenue of a great province, especially of 
one iu Which there is much wasf.e land; though it may be absolutely 
necessary to limit the demand on individual estates. It may be expect¬ 
ed that 8^ i deal of laud may be brought under cultivation in 50 
years of -nild Government, and be liable to pay a land-tax, like 

those estl, now assessed. In the event of war, of the public neces¬ 
sities increasing, the Government, under the mootah system, will bo 
prevented from levying an additional and equal land-tax. If, in such a 
case, they lay on two annas in the rupee, as they laid on two shillings 
in the pound in England, it will fall very heavy on the lands now 
under cultivation ; but be nothing comparatively on those which may 
hereafter be brought under culture. Government will be forced to 
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m of those who now pay, to make up for the 
deficiency on those lands which do not pay the old land-tax* This 
objection, however applies to the whole country, and has therefore 
been considered, and refuted. However, I must confess that I see no 
easy way of raising an additional land revenue from the provinces 
already settled, in mootahdarry. 

Another objection to the mootahdarry system, is, the influence 
and patronage which it gives to the Mootahdar, to the diminution of 
the interest and authority of Grovernment. Both Malabar and Canara 
are very strong wild countries, which have frequently been the theatres 
of dreadful civil wars and rebellions ; and the traveller passing through 
the country wonders how they are kept in subjection. This objection 
has been already amply discussed; but it applies with such peculiar 
force to those two provinces, that I cannot help mentioning how it 
operates on my mind. Another objection is, that tlie revenue would 
not be so secure. The land which pays a light fixed land tax, is the 
surest pledge for its realization ; but when the laud tax is transferred 
to a farmer, the security is weakened; because the pledge is put into 
his hands, and the money passes through an additional channel. The 
whole value of the whole lands of a mootah will be a more valuable 
pledge, than the real, personal,* and constructive property of the Mootah¬ 
dar. Besides, as the situation of the Mootahdar is rather an office than 
a solid estate, the division of it among his sous, according to the 
Hindoo law, would cramp the efficiency, and weaken the security 
which Government originally expected from the office. This is an 
argument, generally applicable to Mootahdars; but in Canara and 
Malabar, where the Mootahdar would so especially be a farmer of 
revenue, an hereditary tehsildar, it is particularly applicable to these 
provinces. This objection has been fully stated before. 

The argument in favour of mootahs, that.the stock of the towns will 
flow into the country by the speculations of soucars, is not strong. When 
a land-tax is once fixed, and the people are sure that only a certain 
known light share of the rent will be taken by Government, every 
man who has spirit and means to speculate in agriculture, will do 
80 . He will not consider whether he (if he improves himself) or the 
ryot to whom he lends (if he does not mean to improve land himself) 
pay the land-tax direct to Government, or through a Mootahdar; he will 
only consider the expenses, and the probable profit, and will accordingly 
turn his attention and his capital, to agriculture or other pursuits, 
as they may promise advantages. The soucars now lend money upon 
the security of the lands; even though the land-tax be not absolutely 
fixed. No Mootahdar can give them greater security ; nor will they 
be more inclined to lend, nor the ryots more able to borrow, because 
Government have farmed the land-tax. 

In respect to the objection, that men of abilities will get into the 
judicial line; I think that good salaries will secure the services of men 
sufficiently able to carry on the business of a Collectorship. ^ 

Eespecting the vexation occasioned by the interference of Circar 
servants; it may beeasily believed that thfi^*: 'rt-burning and jealousies 

which would arise between the Monh'^-pun^ former equals, over 

whom he would probably show hii -^aaupq'U^l^^ce, and disgust, by the 
insolence of office, would l neq balance the vexation 

occasioned by Circar servants. -''-ttujoa^ 



’ 5 . IL] 


Able the hurt 
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The easiest, but not the best way of settling these provinces, 
would be to divide them into mootahs at once \ to take an average of 
the collections of former years, and fixing the jumma on that average, 
sell the mootaha, without any more ado; as we have done, in the Circars 
and Baramahl : but in this case, if the land-tax were not previously 
fixed, we should, in reality, give the Mootahdar legislative powers, if 
not confer upon him the actual property in the lands of those who are 
now, independent proprietors. Such a measure, would be, I should 
imagine, as unjust as it would be impolitic , indeed, it would be impos¬ 
sible, unless we at least established a rate at which the lands were to 
be assessed. But even where a rate was fixed, and it were left to the 
Mootabdar to carry it into effect, nobody can suppose that he would 
doit, impartially. The Mootahdars, if they were left to assess the 
land-tax, would favor their own friends; relieve the greater part of the 
burthen on the lower proprietors, and manage in such away, that their 
own lands, and those of their friends, should go tax free. 


A scene of iniquity, and at all events of altercation, would ensue, 
which could never be so well settled in C^mrb, as it would be prevented 
in the Cutoherry.of the Collector. If the Collector cannot, in the first 
instance, fairly settle the tax on each estate; there is little hope of its 
ever being done in Court, after everythihg has been thrown into con¬ 
fusion, by the altercation of the parties. 

As I have sat a long time in a Zillah Court, I may be supposed to 
know, how difficult it is ; what delays ensue, in settling revenue causes. 
As a Collector, a man may settle more, in one day; than as a Judge, in a 
month perhaps. The formsandappeals,occasion a great delay: the simpler 
and poorer sort would be ruined ; the richer and cunning wouid shield 
themselves behind the ample target of a rejoinder. There is at present 
no standard, in either Malabar or Canara, which conid be prescribed to 
the Mootahdar, as a rule for, him to make his sub-assessment. If Govern- 
ment fixed his jumma at an average of former years’ collections, it would 
be fair that he should be guided by the same rule, in subdividing 
it among the proprietors; but this latitude would give hnn an arbi¬ 
trary power, which Government, alone, should exercise. The present 
nroprietors would most likely consider the Mootahdars as men put 
over them, eventually to engross their rights. The settlement of 
Malabar is not yet made; and there would be ample sco^ for the 
arbitrary proceedings of a Mootahdar. The settlement of Canara is 
made annually upon an imaginary settlement of Tippoo, which is at 
least one lack of pagodas more than the country can pay; and as 
the Collector annually raises or lowers the assessment according to 
circumstances, and to the means of the ryots, upon this inadequate 
standard, his settlement is as arbitraiy, as if there was no standard. 
The assessment is also very unequal in the whole, and m the parts of 
which it is composed ; so that whether thesist with a percentage of 
the shamul, or the old standard with a percentage on the Bednore and 
Subsequent assessments, or a percentage on the standard, be taken 
afa general rule, the inequality will still exist The only rule which 
hrnrescribed to the Mootahdar would be, a percentage of the 
could be p . Mootahdar could settle 

in this Is-fOt ft 

they ought to adopt Mo?«l-»odmi srn-.nese provinces immediately; but 
in my humble opinio^ f •iBpqe'''- it to be forined,direct with the 
landlords. I wish to untie', not this gordian knot. If Govern- 
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/' 

are resolved to have Mootahdars, it may be done hereafter ; but to 
do it at once, would, I should imagine, strike at the root of private 
property. But if Goveimment wish the Collector to settle the land-tax 
direct; if they wish to have a just and equal assessment levied; they 
ought, I think, to encourage and support the Collectors, as much as 
possible. The Courts of Justice ought not to interfere, until the land- 
tax is fixed, and declared permanent by Goveimment. If the Collector 
is checked, or discouraged or alarmed by prosecution, his zeal will 
damp; his caution will degenerate into timidity. While personal 
responsibility, and the fear of the Courts hang over him, he will, it is 
true, go on, the best way he can, so as to avoid being removed ; but 
no vigorous exertions, without which this kind of land-tax cannot be 
introduced, can be expected from him. The poor will pay more ; the 
rich less, than their share. The cunning will escape ; the simple will 
pay. The chicanery, delay and multiplicity of causes, will prevent 
the Courts from being useful, while they will act in terrorem^ to pre¬ 
vent the Collector venturing on measures, which may be highly equit¬ 
able and expedient. The Collector has an immediate interest in pro¬ 
tecting the ryots ; and there is little danger of his oppressing them ; and 
if he cannot prevent the temporary oppression ot the native servants, 
it is not likely that the Courts, will be able. For these reasons, I think 
that the Courts ought to have no interference, ought to take no cogniz¬ 
ance of revenue afeiirs, until the permanent land-tax is confirmed : 
then, indeed, they will be absolutely necessary to defend the rights of 
the proprietors. The Courts have a great deal of business, in deciding 
causes between individuals. There are many such, relating to land, 
which are objects properly .cognizable by them ; but for the 
Collector to be interrupted in the middle of an intricate settlement, such 
as I have described, will not only be very inconv^ient, but will 
defeat the plan. The Courts have a great deal of business, which even 
the zeal and industry of the Judges cannot entirely keep down; 
because private property in the soil is not so readily admitted, nor well 
established, in other zillahs. Indeed the people complain generally of 
the delay, which seems an unavoidable attendant on the Courts of 
Justice. However, everything ought to be done, to settle the civil suits. 

The people of Soondah, Bilghi and Wynaad, complain of the hard¬ 
ship of going below the ghauts. I should think, that the Courts might 
benefit agriculture, by gradually adopting rules which may facilitate 
the alienation of land. The registry of all deeds, leases and mortgages 
would also be proper, for the reasons I have already stated. The Regu¬ 
lation 1802, does this in some measure, it is true; but it may not be 
sufficiently rigorous. I would have all such deeds invalid, unless 
registered in some public office. A merchant has a plea for complaint 
if he is forced to register his transaction; but not, one would think, a 
landlord, whose property is seen, known, palpable : no one can be mis¬ 
taken respecting his income; the general value of his estate, and the 
amount which may be safely advanced upon it. Secrecy does not seem 
necessary, unless the landlord means to deceive, by a secret alienation 
or double mortgage. The Courts might also simplify the various deeds^ 
conditions, and gradations of mortgage, lease and sale; and establish 
certain forms, which would facilitate decisions, and render transactions 
more certain. The gentlemen in Malabar can do this, the more easily ; 
since they are so well acquainted with the language, customs, agricul¬ 
ture and laws of the country. 

[Tol. II.] 
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The atrocious deeds which were formerly so frequent in Malabar 
and Canara, are said to be less common. The rebellions of Malabar 
were not objects of Police, but civil wars; which burnt with a raging 
or smothered flame, ever since the Company got that province : Mr. 
Baber cannot be too highly commended or rewarded, in my humble 
opinion, for bis zeal, activity, and success, in suppressing the Pyche 
rebellion, which has cost the lives of a great number of brave officers 
and troops, and enormous sums of money ; all which loss and destruc¬ 
tion, must have continued, bad not Mr. Baber finished the rebellion by 
surpris^ing the Rajah, 

The Moplah rebellion was suppressed by the patriotism, talents, 
and activity of Captain Watson and his Kolkar corps, which has 
suffered more, and merited more, than perhaps some regular corps. 
Indeed, considering the strength of tlie country, the dreadful effects 
of the climate, and the long impunity, I may say, which the rebels 
enjoyed, I think that the present tranquil state of the country reflects 
the highest credit on every person connected with the administration 
of Malabar. Canara is like Malabar; and has been the scene of fre¬ 
quent rebellion and civil war. It has been quiet since the first year 
of the Company’s Government; because Major Munro took proper 
measures to secure tranquillity when the province was first subdued. 
Had be not acted, in so prompt and prudent a manner, it would have 
been the scene of the same confusion which has distracted Malabar, 
since it came under the Company’s Government. 

The Police of Canara has therefore been excellent, as well as that 
of the Ceded Districts ; although travellers may sometimes have waited 
half an hour for their eggs and milk; aiid even then, have got stale 
ones. Considering the former state of these countries, the property 
and persons of*the people are secure. No person, who has conversed 
with the people of these provinces, can have failed to observe their 
general opinion on this subject. This g 0 f>d policy arises from the 
rigoi^ous pi’osecution of offenders, and from the co-operation of the body 
of the people, who have been brought to support the civil Magistrate. 
The Collectors ought, as has been already proposed, to superintend the 
P dice; but, I should think, ought not to be too much burthened, with 
minute ordinances. If they are distracted with minute Regulations, 
they cannot attend to the more important parts of their duty. The 
Judges would then, be relieved from the vexatious and tedious duty of 
the criminal departmeut; and would have more time, and a more 
collected mind, to attend to the decision of civil suits, which is certainly 
more difficult, and perhaps more important, than enquiring into thefts 
and robberies. If the decision of civil suits is delayed ; property be- 
couies less valuable, and the collection of the revenue, may be impeded.* 

The Courts in the Ceded Districts have but few causes ; which is 
partly owing to the poverty of the people, and partly to the attention 
which has been paid by Colonel Mnnri to the decision of suits. I he 
Courts ought to postpone the consideration of causes in which thervo^ 
are coucerued, during those months in which they cannot leave their 
fields, without loss. 


* There is no immediate necessity for deciding civil saits; and they are some¬ 
times put off, on this acconnt; but the Courts of Circuit come round, and keep the 
zillah Judge so alert about the criminal depertment, that the civil judicature is apt to 
become a secondary business. Indeed, it seems as if everything was to bo sacrificed 
to the execution of the laws respecting thieves and robbers. 
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So mucli has been said on the subject of Police, that it seems un¬ 
necessary to say anything more on the subject, except to observe, that 
as far as I could see, the Police of Malabar, Cauara and the Ceded 
Distiicts, is very well managed ; that, considering the former state of 
the country, that persons and property are secure; and that this hnppy 
state of security is owing to the wise arrangements of Government, 
and to the talents and exertions of the gentlemen who now manage 
those provinces. The few persons with whom I had an opportunity 
of Talking, and the observations I was able to make, convinced me that 
th • people are very well pleased with the administration, although in 
th ^ Ceded Districts they complain about the bad seasons. If they 
m irmnr anywhere, it arises from ill-humour, occasioned by idleness 
and security. A fiue raiu would give them employment and good 
smrits. 

On the whole, the situation of the provinces which I have visited, 
has appeared such as to give me great satisfaction, although I did not 
stay long enough, nor perhaps take the proper means, to acquire 
minute information. 

It will be found that these provinces, when settled in the way 
proposed, will be in that situation, which the soundest authors, the 
greatest political ecouomists, and wisest statesmen, have ever thought 
best suited to produce general happiness, and the greatest agricultural 
improvement.* They will be divided among a yeomanry, or great 
number of small proprietors. I shall not attempt to quote, because 
those who take the trouble to read iny paper have, I dare say, read more, 
and remember better than I do. However, 1 cannot help observing, 
that ancient Egypt, China, and India, under its native princes, Italy, 
under the ancient system, have been most celebrated for agriculture and 
great population ; and that all these countries, while they flourished, 
were cultivated by a number of small proprietors, or by small farmers, 
who paid so light a rent, that they were nearly on the same footing, as 
proprietors ; because their favourable tenures were secured by custom. 
Italy, which, when conquered by the Romans, was full of people ; and 
cultivation fell ofl when great citizens engrossed great estates; when 
rivers, which had formerly divided Independent States, became the 
boundaries of private estates. The Roman is said to have supp<;^f^!fed 
his family, on the produce of an acre; two jugera was the allotment 
to early settlers. 

Europe, which was so fertile under the Roman Government, be¬ 
came a wilderness, when shared out among the northern chiefs, who 
conquered the provinces on the fall of the empire. This may be attri¬ 
buted, in some measure, to the destruction of men and stock, during 
the invasion of the barbarians; but Adam Smith attributes the con¬ 
tinued discoui’agerneut of agriculture, from the fall of the empire to very 
late times, to the law of primogeniture and entails, which kept great 
estates united. The wisest politicians have condemned all laws which 
tend to fetter the free alienation, and check the division of land. The 
grandeur of England is, in a great degree, to be attributed to the wis¬ 
dom of Henry VII. whose whole reign was employed in depressing 
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* In oonntries like these, with respect to climate, manners and inatitations, the argu¬ 
ments and instances produced by Arthur Youngin favour of large farms, in bis comparison 
of French with English husbandry do not, I think weaken the force of these, ray observa¬ 
tions ; because I shall show it is a general want of stock, and general poverty, which keep 
farms small at present; and the Hindoo institutions wDI always have a tendency to keep 
them small, even after stock has accumulated. 

[Yol. II.] 
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tlio very great and raising tlie very low. The law of ejectment; the 
evasion of entails ; the invention of long leases; the conversion of sub¬ 
tenants into sub-proprietors; the emancipation of the smaller land¬ 
holders from feudual services, which all seem to have been effected 
between the times of Henry VII. and Charles II. are supposed to be the 
chief causes of the prosperity of England. 

The agriculture of Prance, and other continental countries. Las 
been confessedly checked, by the laws which enabled the great to keep 
together vast estates. Where estates are very large, they must be man¬ 
aged, either throughjthe agency of rapacious bailiffs, or leases to farm¬ 
ers. The great landlord is usually a proud noble, an expensive trifler, 
or an idle esquire; and they are full as likely to be so (and where they 
exist, are as much so), in India, as in Europe. If such a landlord 
manages any part of his estate himself, he generally does it badly, and 
consequently occasions a loss both to himself and to the public ; be¬ 
cause, the better a farm is managed, the greater the produce, and great¬ 
er the rent. The farming of gentlemen is a losing concern. In Eng¬ 
land, in deed, some noblemen and gentlemen of great estates, are not only 
skilful farmers, but philosophic improvers, who have brought down 
all the secrets of chemistry to assist mother earth, in performing her 
task. Where there are such landlords, no doubt the argument does not 
hold good; but in general, few such men will be found, in great estates, 
especially in India. They in general, either farm badly through the 
agency of bailiffs, or they let their land to farmers. Farmers are not so 
anxious to improve the land, as proprietors. Even long leases do not 
give a man such an interest in the soil, as actual property. If long leases 
are allowed to be a great source of improvement, how greatly must 
actual property excite industry? When a man knows that the land is 
his own ; that his son will succeed to it; that he has no lord, no supe¬ 
rior, none to share iu the fruits of his industry; that he and his pos¬ 
terity, are to reap the full harvest of his labours ; his exertions must be 
greater than those of the farmer, whose lease expires, in a few years. In 
India especially, where professions, and that of husbandry, are heredi¬ 
tary ; when a man^s first duty is to get a son to succeed to his place 
in society ; the hereditary possession of a small estate has every charm 
that human passions, and Indian prejudices, can inspire. In other pro¬ 
vinces {i, e., except in Malabar and Canara) the only landholders are 
enaumdars, who show the greatest attachment to their enaum lands. 
The laws and customs which keep great estates together, originated in 
pride and fear. They were only suited to, and admitted into countries, 
where the sovereign power was weak. The great improvements in the 
Police, as well as agriculture of Europe, have chiefly resulted from break¬ 
ing up those overgrown estates. It may be said, that great estates 
never existed in India; but the same kind of policy which kept them 
united solongiuEurope, produced poligars,rajahs, andzemindars. Force, 
official convenience, and defence under weak Governments, seem to have 
produced these monsters in civil society; but as they were all officers of 
Government, or pensioners, or petty princes, they seem neither to have 
claimed nor exercised the rights of property in the Government, nor 
did they interfere further than to receive the Circar rents from the 
ryots ; they affected, and still affect, the style of princes. Where such 
people existed, it was very proper to keep them quiet, and convert a 
dangerous chieftain, if possible, into a country gentleman of large 
estate j but it was in itself, inconsistent with prospects of agricultural 
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improvement. It miglit be state policy; but it was not of itself, im¬ 
mediately adapted to increase the produce of the land, or the general 
opulence. To make a petty prince, a great military or Police officer, 
the landlord of an immense tract of country, including towns, and 
rivers, and forests, and mountains, and roads, might have been 
prudent, just as war, as expense, as sacrifices of territory, are sometimes 
prudent; but it could never immediately effect the improvement of 
agriculture, or increase the general prosperity, except indirectly, by 
securing the state from the opposition, and even rebellion, which those 
chieftains might have excited. It indeed produced advantage to tlie 
country, by limiting the demand of Government; but demand may be 
limited, without creating great landlords, or rather great farmers of 
revenue. convert an hereditary office, a jurisdiction, or military 
district (an office which,, at most could be considered a kind of incor¬ 
poreal property) into a parcel of.land, into absolute partible property 
111 the soil; appears to be doing what the policy of Europe has been 
labouring for ages, to undo. 

It would be equally contrary to that policjr^ to introduce Mootah- 
dars into these provinces with a view to condense property, to unite 
small and create great estates; except that the poh<»y, which may have 
justified the measure in theCircars, where those chiefs, existed, directly 
opposes it, in these districts; and that no great advantage, but very 
great disadvantages, would probably result from so nnjugt an operation. 

Unless the rights of the present proprietors are secuiq(3^ by a fixed 
land-tax, assessed by Government itself, they must fall into^apoqirige. 
They will become mere tenants, instead of proprietors; instead of cul¬ 
tivating thei.^Jl^n, they will cultivate their inaster^s lauds, and accord¬ 
ing to the usual course of things, will cultivate worse. 

Some people may imagine, that Mootahdars are better than small 
proprietors; because large farms are supposed, by some writers and 
farmers in Europe, to be better than small. Eut the slightest attention, 
to the subject, convinces one, that this great question, which has em¬ 
ployed the pens of theorists, and the ploughs of practical speculators in 
Europe,isnot connected with thesubjectof mootahdarry and ryotwarry.* 

Whether there are Mootahdars or not, the same cultivators who 
have cultivated the earth hitherto, must go on cultivating it, hereafter. 
The Mootahdar is a farmer of revenue; not a farmer of land. He 
may have some bullocks, and be a ryot himself, too ; but as a Moo- 
talidar, he can never cultivate, and hardly ever superintend, even 
the cultivation of his own mootah. He must, aud will, let out 
his land to the present occupants; even though he were constituted 
by law, lord of the soil. Noothers, could pay so much rent; because 
they could not, generally speaking, cultivate with so much success. 
Therefore, even though he could, and wei'e, to turn them all out, aud 
undertake the cultivation with his own bullocks, slaves, and labourers, 
had he stock to do it; he would most likely be ruined. 

Agriculture has been extended and improved in Europe, since 
cottagers were turned out of their small farms. I believe, that one 
good and skilful farmer, with good implements and cattle, and half a 
dozen able labourers, could do more than an hundred families of idle 
highland cottagers could do formerly ; but this is, because the cottagers 
in ancient Europe, and now, in some parts of it, were idle, ignorant 

♦ Arthur Young’s precise investigations and deep reasoning apply to the agriculture 
in England and France j but not to mootahdarry and ryotwarry. 
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people, whose farming was bad. They did not mate the laud 
produce half what it could, aud has since produced, by better manage¬ 
ment; yet they consumed more, than a few better fanners would 
require. But the improvement did not result from the mere union 
small farms. It arose from turning out ten people, who could produce 
but little; and putting in one good farmer, whose skill and industry, 
and stock, enabled him to raise more produce than all the ten could do 
before, at so much less expense, and therefore to pay so much more 
rent. These cottagers, were originally slaves, and retainers of the great 
landlord, and were a very ignorant, idle, turbnlentset of people, from 
whom no great exertions could ever be expected; but the ryots of 
India are a very different set of men, who have reclaimed wasteland 
practised husbandry with skill and success, from the'^ost remote 
period. The Mootahdai* could not pretend to teac\i them their business, 
and instruct them in that noble art, which is their patrimony. The 
hereditary profession of husbo-ndry, and occupation of certain lands, 
gives them an hereditary knowledge of the soil and seasons, and proper 
mT)de of culture, which cio stranger could possess. The Mootahdar 
has no more skill than any of them ; and could not, therefore, improve 
the husbandry by superior knowledge. 

Another advantage, usually attributed to great farms; is the scope 
which a great capital affords. The great farmer may keep certain 
fields under particular crops and management; he may have fallows 
‘‘’'‘d routine’s of crops ; he may reserve his grain, for a good price; he 
may make everything turn to account. The great farmer no doubt, 
in India, as well as in Europe, has great advantages; and is enabled 
to make a greater profit in proportion to his rent, than the small 
farmer. About 400 acres in the upper country of India, as well as 
in Europe, seems the best size. 

A farmer for instance, in the Ceded Districts, who pays 200 pagodas 
per annum, makes a greater profit, and raises a greater produce in 
proportion to that rent, than tiie poor farmer who only pays 100 pago¬ 
das. However, in this case, the profit of t he great farmer will not be 
more, than the interest of his capital employed in his farm. The poor 
farmer has no stock of value employed, at least none to signify; while 
the great farmer has a great many bullocks, a great deal of stock, a good 
deal of ready money to pay his expenses ; all which constitute his stock, 
and which must be replaced with a profit. His original stock must be 
renewed, his annual expenses repaid with interest; so that were the 
accounts of the great aud small farmer fairly balanced, it would most 
likely be found, that in proportion to the stock, skill, and labour em¬ 
ployed, the great farmer had not raised more produce, nor derived a 
greater profit, than the small farmer. If a farmer has stock sufficient 
for the field he occupies, his produce and profit will be, in the same 
proportion, whether his farm be small or great. The earth generally 
produces, in proportion to the labour and expenses bestowed upon it. 
Thedivision of labour, so imporraut an advantage in manufactures, has 
little effect on agriculture. If this is the case in Europe (and the best 
authors, especially Adam Smith, seem to think so) great capitals can 
do little in Indian husbandry, by promoting the division of labour; 
even in Indian manufactures, circumstances render the division of 
labour almost unnecessary; at least there are few manufactures, in 
which the division of labour is carried far. If therefore, the division of 
labour, which does so great things in the manufactures of Europe, is in 
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a great degree nnnecessai'y in the manufactures of India; and if the 
division of labour does so little in the agriculture of Europe, how shall 
we expect any great advantage from it, in the husbandry of India ? It 
seems evident indeed, that in Europe, great farmers have improved the 
breed of cattle, have gone to great expense in manures and improve¬ 
ments. They may do so here too, as they get gradually and naturally 
wealthy, by the increase of their stock under a light land-tax ; but they 
will, perhaps, never be like the great fanners of England, who are like 
greatKhip-owners. Theone, have agricultural stock; theother, nautical 
tonnage. It is the same to both in what parish or in what part they 
find employment. Tligir stock will find employment, imdtheowner will 
lake cave of it; but to such farmers and ship-owners the sea and earth 
are alike indiiJevent. Perhaps it is farmers of this kind that are the 
greatest improvers and breeders of cattle. Their stock and spirit incite 
them to improve. Here, stock and spirit are in general depressed by 
a heavy re&t or tax; improvement is therefore slow. 


But even did great capitals, lodged with a few, promote improve¬ 
ment, more than the same capital shared ainoiig many small farmers ; 
it would not signify, in respect to Canara and Malabar, where they are 
proprietors, not farmers. I will admit, that had I a large estate, I 
would rather let it out to a few rich, than to many poo** farmers; not 
80 much, because I thought that they could raise a great prodape, and 
pay more rent, as because my rent might be more secure. But the 
question is, whether great proprietors are better than small ? and 1 
think it evident, that a number of small proprietors, are better in every 
respect, than the same laud and capital, in the hands of a few great 
landlords. 


Where a great noble or a great Rajah draws the rent, or even great 
part of it, from a large extent, it enables them to live in leisure and 
aflBuence, and to employ many idle servants, and consume many foolish 
articles of luxury. The whole rent which they draw goes to feed the 
idle and unproductive; for, footmen and peons, opera girls, and danc¬ 
ing girls, giving great dinners to country parties, and giving treats to 
Brahmins, are expenses which bring back nothing. They are all 
their consumption, there is no reproduction; and they are consumed 
in a great degree, upon worthless domestics, and in waste. So it 
is, if theif rent is spent in trifling articles of luxury, because they 
feed those artists, the mannfaciurers of those trifling articles which 
they delight in so much; but it were better that, such artists received 
no enconiagement, for if tliey did not, they would be forced to betake 
themselves to <»ther more useful occupations. Thus, rent enjoyed by 
great nobles, and great Rajahs, is spent on menials and ministers of 
luxury andostentMtion, and the country is doubly impoverished. It is 
^ impoverished, by being obliged to support this swarm of drones; it is im¬ 
poverished, by having so many han<ls withdrawn from useful labours. 
Keeping 5,000 of these idle hands, is as great a burthen as keeping 5,000 
soldiers. Many of onr provini^es groan under this burthen. The land¬ 
lord's rent in the Northern Cirears is divided between the Government 
and the zemindars. The Government expends a great part of this rent 
in supporting the judicial, revenue, and military establishments; but 
besides, the country supports an host of Rajahs, with all their dependant 
relations. Brahmins, peons, elephants, chobdars, and servants. They 
are supposed to render an equivalent, by their skilful management, 
and clever arrangements respecting the landed property of which they 
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A BODY OF SMALL PROPRIETORS MORE 



are termed proprietors; but did their share of the rent, be it great or 
small; did tlie suras which are idly expended or hoarded by them, go 
at once to the tribe of husbandmen the ryots; how great an increase 
of general comfort, agricultural stock, and improvement, would ensue. 
I do not imagine that it can ever go to them now. It will enable the 
Rajah to keep an elephant, perhaps, if he had none before ; or half-a- 
dozen, where he had but one before ; but it will not go to increase the 
stock of the ryots. The Rajah will, to the end of the chapter, get as 
much from them as ever. It must be always kept in mind, that 
remissions granted to ryots, are like money lent out, at interest; they 
must come back, with a profit. Where the rent goes to a small pro- 
prietor, it is immediately added to the agricultural stock; applied tO 
the improvement of the land; to the support of productive industry. 
It is the great advantage of small estates, (by small, I mean such as 
can be managed, by their owners} tb&t the rent is not diverted from 
the land. I have attempted to trace the expenditure of the rent drawn 
by great landlords. I wfH. try to show, how it will most probably be 
disposed of by a smak proprietor. 

The farmer pays his rent, the net produce of the land, to the great 
landlord from wkom he rents, and begins his next year’s cultivation 
with the same, or at least with but a small increase of stock. The 
rent wouM be spent by the landlord, and would not in general be add¬ 
ed io the agricultural stock, not, at least, until the ostentatious or fri¬ 
volous wants of the great landlord had been supplied. But the pro¬ 
prietor (were this farmer converted into a proprietor of the same land 
for instance) would keep the rent himself, and dispose of it according 
to his disposition. Frugality and moderation are, in general, among 
the virtues of a small landholder; at least, there is more chance of 
finding those virtues among a set of men who have been celebrated in 
all ages and uat'ons for them, than among the great, who are notorious 
for the contrary vices. 

If a small proprietor is very frugal, he will save the whole land¬ 
lord’s rent, not spend one farthing on his personal expenses, but invest 

it in that kind of stock which he considers 
Sicinorig. most profitable and secure; and his situa¬ 

tion agricultural stock will be the most obvious. He will, therefore, 
apply the landlord’s rent to the purchase of more bullocks, if he wants 
them ; he will plant a few trees; he will give his land a better 
manuring,or clear a field of waste; knowing the certain profits which must 
arise from his secure possession of the land, he will most likely expend 
all the rent upon his land, as far as it is susceptible of improvement. 
If he has saved more than he can readily and probably employ, in in¬ 
creasing his stock, or improving his estate, he will lend it to some 
others, to employ in the same way; for a man of his turn will not lend 
to a spehd-thrifL 

If the proprietor should not be quite so frugal, or-rather so penuri¬ 
ous as the one I have described, he will expend part of the landlord’s 
rent, in wearing a good cloth, in purchasing toys for his children; he will 
marry his daughter, and thus get rid of half his stock, in a way which 
tends to general advantage; because, the wants and enjoyments of a 
man of his moderate circumstances, are not luxurious nor ostentatious; 
he encourages and employs manufacturers of articles of necessity. 
The half of the rent which such a man may save, will he vested in 
agricultural stock, or in the improvement of land; or if his estate and 
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"fitraijKa.i’0 not susceptible of improvement, will be lent out to some other, 
who may want it. The generality of small proprietors will be of this 
way of thinking, and will most likely act in this way. 

If the small proprietor be idle and extravagant, he will no doubt 
spend the whole rent in personal gratification; and this habit will 
at last ruin him, and force him to sell his land to some thrifty pro¬ 
prietor, such as I at first described, who will take better care of it. 
But among small proprietors whose moderate circumstances oblige them 
to habitual economy, such spend-thrifts will seldom be found. Cir- 
Ciiulstances form habits ; and small estates, would form frugal swains. 

Here^re three probable results from the different dispositions of 
three small proprietoVs, whose estates were just large enough to em¬ 
ploy their skill and stock; and the farmers^ profit and wages of labour 
on which, would be sufficient to surnort them, as tenants. 

If the estate be much larger than the small proprietor can manage, 
from want of stock, he will let part, and apy 4 y the rent to the accumu¬ 
lation of stock, which will soon enable bim^tp cultivate the whole 
himself; or if it be too large to be managed by one person, he must 
continue to let part, until the Hindoo law of succession, or other event, 
may cause a division and diminution of it. 

If the estate be very small (so much so, that the wages of labour, 
profit of stock and reward of skill, be not sufficient to support the 
proprietor) he must, whether he be prodigal or frugal, break in upon 
the rent, and endeavour, by great frugality and industry, to improve 
his land and his condition. 

If he has bad luck, and can go on no longer, he must, like poor 
proprietors, poor tradesmen and poor farmers in all countries, sell his 
land and stock, and turn labourer; but while a man has a spot of hia 
own, to labour upon, nothing but very great imprudence, or unusual 
misfortune, can reduce him so low. The climate in Malabar and 
Cauara will generally secure him from the misfortunes which usually 
ruin farmers, in other parts of India, bad seasons; and it may be ex¬ 
pected that his habits of frugality and prudence, which all small pro¬ 
prietors, and especially Indian proprietors have, will generally preserve 
him from the bad effects of folly and extravagance. Although the 
ryots are liberal, if not profuse ; they care little about money ; because, 
accustomed to pay the Circar, and because an industrious ryot can 
always borrow; he can always pledge his labours, mortgage his skill 
in husbandry, and borrow money. His industry is a stock which sel¬ 
dom fails; he has therefore credit. But this is no reason for drawing 
a heavy rent from him. His charity is great, and in mOst parts of the 
country, a certain proportion of his profit is supposed to be expended 
in charity ; and an allowance is accordingly made: but charity begins 
at home, and he will take care of himself, and not to expend his whole 
profit, when he has the means and the incitement to increase his stock, 
and add to his own comforts. 

If great landlords? are better than small, on account of the capital. 
Government must be the best of all; because no individual, liowever 
wealthy, can vie with Gov^ernment in point of capital, nor will any indi¬ 
vidual be more inclined, or better able, to promote extensive plansof im¬ 
provement. But it is confessed on af 2 sides, that any thing is better than 
to have Government, the landlord; and by the same reasoning, it would 
appear, that as a great landlord is better t ban the greater sovereign; so 
the small proprietor is better than the grea t landlord. The economy, 
[VoL. II.] 91 
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attention, and intimate knowledge of the soil, its capability, the proper 
mode of culture, are much greater advantages in husbandry, especially 
Indian husbandry, than a great capital. Where there are tanks, indeed, 
a capital is necessary; but Government must superintend great tanks 
at all times. But in Canara and Malabar the small proprietor will 
pick up every stone, root out every weed which can stand in the way 
of, or draw nourishment from, a plant; he will cut away the sides of 
hills; he will dig manure, turn the soil, plant a cocoanub here, a 
peppervineorpumpkinthere,aspebty convenience may suggest;he will 
bestow on his little spot, all that minute labour and attention which is 
so important in Indian husbandry, and especially in Malabar and 
Canara. Bach if‘ *u lives on his estate; and the enclosures, the neatness 
of the culture each small spot, show the attention with which the 
proprietor improves, I may say e.nibellishes, his little ground. In the 
vicinity of great towns on the'xij.alabar Coast, where there is a good 
market, and property is s^.^re, the estate of each proprietor is enclosed 
with high banks formei^r i a great expense; and all within this mud 
boundary, shows that e^ery inch has experienced the care of its master. 
I never saw so much neatness, attention, and enclosure, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of our largest towns, on this side the peninsula. I have, indeed, 
sometimes seen fields enclosed with briars, as the crops were rising; 
and in the Ceded Districts, particularly, the remains of milk hedge 
enclosures, for a long way round the village, show its former prosperity. 
These enclosures, however, generally surround theenaum lands of the 
village officers, and are consequently, ^private property; but I never 
went far, without seeing spaces overrun with grass between the field 
and the road; sometin/M, great chumps of bushes and long grass, in 
the middle of a field ; sometimes, a solitary field, overrun with bushes, 
although as fitfor cultivation, as the cultivated fields which surrounded 
it; all these marks of slovenly husbandry, show that it is Circar land, 
not private property; that the land is cultivated by poor farmers, not 
by proprietors. 

Bub to return to the question of great and small farmers, or great 
and small estates : for the next argument I shall use, will apply to 
both. It will be found, that all over India, it is want of stock, not 
want of land, that keeps down improvement. Indeed, it appears so 
absurd to discuss the question of great and small farms, in a country 
where farms must be small, because ftivrr *8 are poor, that I do it 
merely to convince people who may suppose that it applies to India. 

It neither applies to Indian husbandry, nor to zemindars and 
Mootahdars; for, though I have indulged myself in arguing against 
great landlords, yet zemindars are never, either great landlords or 
great farmers. Few zemindars in India, have ten bullocks employed 
in cultivation. I beg every man who takes the trouble to read my 
paper, will remember this^all through—the zemindar is merely a farmer 
of Eevenue; not of Land. 

In Canara, the propru tors have not capital io manage their estates, 
small as they are; they are obliged to let out part, though they admit, 
v^hat is evident, that it would be more profitable to keep them, in their 
own hands. They now keep as much as they can, and if they had 
stock, they would keep more; so that, it would seem, that the estates, 
small as they are, are already too great, in some instances; and that 
B farther division and diminution, rather than an union of estates, 
would promote improvement. It is the general want of stock, rather 
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tban an improper distribution of the little there is, which keeps down 
improvement. A light land-tax in Canara and Malabar, is the only 
thing to increase the stock of the country ; to make those who are 
now thriving proprietors, opulent; and those who are now poor, thriv¬ 
ing. In other provinces, a light assessment, which shall leave to the 
farmers a share of landlord's rent, will have the same effects. But 
collecting the rent through the medium of an hereditary bailiff, such 
as the Mootahdar, who seldom has half a dozen bullocks of his own; 
who is a mere farmer of revenue, can do no good to the country, by 
increasing agricultural stock. If indeed, the sunnud of permanent 
possession, Milkui t Isti mrar, had a magic operation; if it at once doubled 
the agricultural stock of the country, it would be far superior to 
the philosopher's stone, and I should acquiesce in its immediate and 
general introduction Into these provinces; but no person will mistake 
so far as to believe, that we can create property, by a stroke of the 
pen ; without making some sacrifice. We must either give up a share 
of the advantages now drawn by Government, or we must transfer 
individual rights, to do any material benefil^t^ the Mootahdar. If we 
set up a Mootahdar, he must be raised either, at the expense of 
Government, or of the ryots. If it be done at thv;| expense of Govern¬ 
ment, the. capital of the country will be increased, jn proportion to the 
sacrifice made by Government. If it be done, at\he expense of the 
ryots, the general stock and property may be in some measure trans¬ 
ferred, but not generally increased. 

In Malabar and Canara, where there are no tanks, I do not see 
how great capitals could be employed, even though we could make 
them. Some expense is incurred by damming up rivers to prevent 
their flooding, or to preserve their water for cultivation. This expense 
should be considered, and deducted from the rental of the estates in . 
which it is usually incurred. The land-tax will consequently be 
lighter. Stock may be expended, in planting gardens in particular 
situations; but of all kinds of husbandry, gardening is best managed 
by a small proprietor. The minute attention, local knowledge, and 
petty hand work, which a garden requires, can be given much better 
by a small proprietor, than by any other person. The same cause 
which makes the labour of hired labourers cheaper and more efficient 
than that of slaves, makes the exertions of the farmer still more 
efiBcient than that of the labourer, and the proprietor's labours again 
more efficient than those of the farmer. The more their interest is 
concerned, the harder they work; and with the greater effect is their 
labour applied, whether it be that of the head or of the hand. 

The issue of tuccavy in Malabar is not usual, though it is in Canara 
and the other provinces. But there it would become unnecessary, if 
the proprietors were not in some cases over-burthened with the land- 
tax. But if the old custom of receiving tuccavy should still make the 
people expect it^ I see no good reason why Government should not as- 
sist its poorer subjects, with an occasional loan. The issue of tuccavy 
does not prove that great farms are necessary, that mootahs are great 
farms on great estates, and therefore better than small. It only proves 
that there is but little stock in the country ; that poor men have no 
money, and must either borrow or beg; that the assessment is too high; 
for if the land-tax or rent of a poor ryot, who is forced bo take tuccavy, 
was lowered, his private rent, which he himself keeps, would be increas¬ 
ed, so that he could do without tuccavy. It cannot be said of such a 
n] 91 
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man, that he would spend any remission of rent in extravagant 
pleasure, not save it to carry on his cultivation; for the collector is 
satisfied with his industry and frugality, before he trusts him with an 
advance of tuccavy : and the same honesty and frugality which gives 
him credit to borrow pf the Circar, would make him apply his increased 
share of the rent, to the accumulation of stock. Where the land is 
private property, and the proprietor draws a good share of the rent, 
the issue of tuccavy is not absolutely necessary, because he could 
always borrow of au individual on the security of his laud, as a great 
many landholders and ryots now do; but even though he can borrow 
of an individual, he will sooner apply for tuccavy, because there is 
no interest to pay. As Government are interested about the ease ol 
the people, and always have a few thousand pagodaa lying idle in the 
cash chest; and as they must have Collectors and Accountants, whether 
they advance it or no ; and as such Collectors and Accountants have 
hitherto safely transacted the business relating to tuccavy; I see no 
reason why Government should refuse a loan to its poor subjects, when 
they have money lying ^dle in their cash chest. I fancy, that some 
of the petty princes, and even the great King of Prussia, did not 
think this piece ofur licy beneath them in Europe. 

I have said a "ood deal about great and small farms and estates, 
not because it relates to the question of ryotwar and Mootawar, bub 
because, from the inaccuracy of the English language, the term, farm, 
applies to farmers ot revenue, and farmers of land. One of our chief 
faults in India, is the considering things according to their English 
terms, which are indeed ambiguous, as applied to English affairs ; bub 
when applied to Indian concerns, are sometimes unintelligible. A farm 
in some of our regulations, seems to be judged of by the same rules, 
whether it be a farm of land, or a farm of revenue. The arguments 
applicable to a farm of laud, are used in respect to a farm of revenue ; 
those applicable to a farm of revenue, to a farm of land j and those 
applicable to either of them, to great and small estates. 

As we generally see Indian affairs w'ith English eyes; and carry 
European notions into Indian practice; it may be necessary to say a 
little respecting the gradation of ranks, or in other words, the inequal¬ 
ity of condition, which is supposed by some to be necessary in a well 
ordered society, and may be urged as an argument against the general 
distribution of land, among a great number of small proprietors. Oar 
veneration for wealth is very proper, perhaps, because it tends to the 
security of property; but sometimes we seem to carry it so far, as to 
imagine that opulent men enrich society, instead of society enriching, 
them. When a man has acquired wealth by superior industry, or talents, 
or good fortune, or when his ancestors have acquired it, his wealth 
entitles him to respect. It is the great end of civil compact, to secure it 
to him. Were it not secure, industry would not only be damped; but 
a general confusion would take place. This is all evident; but for us, 
to set about a scheme to make a certain set rich, at the expense of the 
public, with a view to public benefit, is to commit injustice, without 
obtaining any equivalent ad vantage; and the least evil it will occasion, 
will be the hastening perhaps the chief evil of opulence, the inequality 
of conditions; for though the rich and great, especially in the East, 
sometimes imagine that their wealth and grandeur promote the public 
prosperity, yet it will be found, without a very close enquiry, that this 
inequality of condition is an evil, although a very necessary evil, which 
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always accompanies, and is fclierefore by superficial observers tbouglifc 
to be the cause of national prosperity : but although it be like some 
other evils, the constant companion of opulence, it is still an evil both 
in India and Europe. IE one rich man engrosses many of the good 
things of life, many poor must go, without them. One fat Rajah sup¬ 
poses fifty-two ryots. These inequalities are the consequence of opu¬ 
lence, and are on the whole, evils, which will follow of themselves, as 
far as the customs of the Hindoos allow them. We need not hasten 
them. If any of the landed proprietors of Canarn, or Malabar, and the 
rest of the Peninsula (if we make them all landlords) should by indus¬ 
try and good fortune increase their estates, so much the better. I 
heartily w’rJnthey may. I should never propose an Agrarian law. I 
would never inte/m’e with their estates, acquired in this natural and 
gradual manner; but when we are settling a country, we must not try 
to introduce inequalities, by positive regulations ; we must let them all 
start fair; and leave the rest to fortfi'ia, and their own industry. If 
any become rich, buy laud, and raise a greit estate, it will probably be 
divided at their decease, and as many more es^iR-tes as there are heirs, 
will spring up from the ashes of the rich old maf ; but the generality 
will remaiu more nearly on an equality, than in i^st other countries ; 
because the climate of Malabar and Canara yields .iurer harvest than 
iu other countries, and because their industry ,^ci,^^parsiTP/;L^ 
nearly the same. ' ^ 

This equality of Condition, in respect to wealth in tamO* this gene¬ 
ral distribution of the soil among a yeomanry, therefore, if it be not 
most adapted to agricultural improvement, is best adapted to attain im¬ 
provement, in the state of property, manners and institutions, which 
prevail in India; and it will be found still more adapted to the situation 
of thecountry, governed by a few strangers, where pride, high ideas, and 
ambitious thoughts, must be stifled. It is very proper, that iu England, 
a good share of the produce of the earth should be appropriated to sup¬ 
port certain families in affluence, to produce senators, sages, and heroes 
for the service and defence of the state, or, in other words, that 
great part of the rent should go to an opulent nobility and gentry, 
who are to serve their country iu Parliament, in the army and 
navy, in the departments of science and liberal professions. The lei¬ 
sure, independence, and high ideas, which the enjoyment of this rent 
affords, has enabled them to raise Britain to the pinnacle of glory. 
Long may they enjoy itbut in India, that haughty spirit, independ¬ 
ence, and deep thought, which the possession of great wealth some¬ 
times gives, ought to be suppressed. They are directly adverse to our 
power and interest. The nature of things, the past experience of all 
Governments, renders it unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. We 
erals, statesmen, and legislators; we want industrious 

we wanted rank, restless and ambitious spirits, there 

'n Malabar, to supply the whole peninsula; bub 

ast an incumbrance, if nothing worse ; they can 

all events, consume a good deal, without render- 
wice to the public. We must therefore avoid 
. _ ; though we submit to the necessity of supporting 

politically therefore, the general distribution of land, 
er of small proprietors, who cannot easily combine against 
is an object of importance. The power and patronage, 
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andreceiptof the Circarrent, willalways render zemindars formidable, 
but more or less so, according to the military strength and reputation 
of the Government. It is difficult to foresee what may happen in the 
course of a few years ; and it is our interest to retain in our own hands, 
as much power and influence as is consistent with the preservation of 
the rights of the people. By retaining the administration of the reve¬ 
nues in our own bands, we maintain our communication and immediate 
connection with the people at large. We keep in our own hands, the 
means of obtaining information, the knowledge on which alone the 
resources of the country can be drawn out; the policy administered 
with effect; and perhaps the body of the proprietors secured in their 
possessions. 

Our first object is to govern India; and then", to govern it well; 
—and in these provinces, it would seem tlat both these objects, a 
strong Government, and the security of private rights would be attain¬ 
ed by a settlement such as livcvn proposed. 

The general distributbn of laud among a great number of small 
proprietors, will also cymtribute to the general happiness of the people. 
I say happiness, becmse it is our duty to consider the happiness of the 
mild, industrious rcce, which Providence has placed under the British 
Government, befo<*e revenue or any other objects. The domestic hap- 
iudepeudixice, and pleasure of a country life, which the distri¬ 
bution of landed property alone can confer on the multitude, makes this 
far superior to any system. It may be considered an Utopia by some; 
however, I think that Government can and ought to extend this happy 
system to these provinces. The people of this country are peculiarly 
adapted to thrive, as small proprietors. All their customs, opinions 
and virtues, are suited to this sort of life, and adapted to make them 
succeed in it. No people are fonder of a house, ground, and place of 
their own, of their families, of fame among their equals, of their here¬ 
ditary occupations, and of the profession of agriculture, than the Hin¬ 
doos. Had they a field for a display of the industry which these feel¬ 
ings would excite, this great country would have a different ap¬ 
pearance. 

The ryots are laborious, and in some respects, parsimonious, inherit 
their skill and attachment to husbandry. We sometimes, especially 
those among us who know least of them, affect a contempt for the 
natives; they are indeed, objects of pity, if our contempt for their 
character, suggests ideas of arbitrary Government: but considered as 
husbandmen, who have understood and carried to perfection that pri¬ 
maeval business of man (the cultivation of the earth) for thousands of 
years, they are very respectable. A few centuries ago, the peasantry of 
England, and even now, the peasantry in many parts of Europe, are 
considered as inferior beings by their proud masters, ><>'■ 
holders, (the zemindars) who urged their idlenes' 
brutality, as a reason for keeping them in vas 
philosophers have affect* 

Sic%norxg. indolence, not to be excit 

want of mental and bodily strength, which fitte 
to the people of hot climates. 

They attributed to climate, what is rather ow 
of the country, open and subject to invasion, tha 
character of the people. It would be impertinent to 
people of hot countries have been conqaerors, sages, a^ 
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iu general, when those countries fell under British dominion, the 
power to collect the laud revenue, which the native Governments had 
deputed to the heads of villages, the superintendents of districts, the 
rulers of provinces, and other great officers of state, or occasionally to 
the nobles possessing strong holds, or to the petty sovereigns whom Mr. Camp- 
they had only nominally subdued, had, from the tendency of all Indian bell’s Paper, 
institutions to become hereditary, gradually become vested, for many 3282, of 1841. 
generations, in the heads of particular families, with whom the State 
entered into periodical contracts compounding for its dues. To tLiis 
class, including persons of every gradation iu rank, from the petty 
sovereign of the hills or powerful Rajah of the plain to the chief culti¬ 
vator of some obscure village, was given the indiscrimiuative appel¬ 
lation of Zemindar,* a term which iu the native language means a *2284 and 
landman or landholder^ one connected with the land, but which was 1 ^ 2 * 

at first understood to be equivalent to the English term landlord. 

The 25 emindar, as such, was originally the mere steward, represent- 2285, of 1832r 
ative, or officer of the Government, or rather the contractor^for their 
laud revenue, often hereditarily; and the difference between the Land 
Revenue of the State which he received from the cultivators, and the 
lower jumma or contract price compounding for it, which he paid iu 
lieu of it into the Government treasury, constituted, after deducting 
his own actual charges in its collection, the value of his zemindary 
contract or tenure; generally estimated by Government at from ten 
to fifteen per cent, above his jumma payable to them, and called 8120, of 1831. 
malikana, or the peculiar property of which alone he is the owner 4Q92 of 1831, 
{malih). Accordingly, when the Government occasionally discon¬ 
tinued his contract, and temporarily collected their full land revenue 
directly from the cultivators, this malikana alone was paid by the Gov- 1832, of 1832. 
ernment itself to the hereditary contractor or zemindar, who, in such 
a case, was ousted from all conceim whatever either with the land or 
its cultivators.f He therefore possessed a valuable and often heredi¬ 
tary contract interest in the hand Revenue of the State, the collection 
of which alone was thus transferred to him; but, as zemindar, he 2316 and 
possessed no right whatever in the soil itselfy which, subject to the 2316, of 1832. 
payment of that revenue, was held in fields exclusively by the cultiva¬ 
tors, on the various tenures described above. * 

This view of the subject is by no means opposed by the fact, that 2286, of 1832. 
nearly all the zemindars, from the highest to the lowest, were also 
themselves cultivators to a greater or less extent. The petty head of 
the village, besides being zemindar, was also perhaps the greatest 
cultivator in his own neighbourhood; and each of the higher grades 
of zemindars, even to the tributary sovereign of the hills, had his 1821, of 1832. 
private lands {neez, Icummattum), whence he drew grain and other • 
supplies for the domestic purposes of his perhaps numerous household. 

But unless the public revenue on these lands had been remitted to 
him by Government, as nankar (food, subsistence), and thus con- 


t In provinces not permanently settled, it is not nnnsnal for the zemindars, in order 
to procure an abatement of their jumma, to cause a portion of the lands included in their 
zemindarries to be thrown out of occupotiou by the ryots, before the termination of the 
existing settlement. Should the Government in such a case give the revenue contract 
to a stranger, the malikana to the excluded zemindar would be regulated by the amount 
he had himself offered for the renewal of his contract—not by the increased amount 
obtained from the stranger. 
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in. sfcitufced an addition to the malilcana granted by the State on account 

^ of his hereditary contract duties, he would have been required to 

: account for the land revenue of his own fields iu common with that 

_ which he collected from those occupied by other cultivators, and his 

LandRevenue malilcana, in that case, would have been confined to the inm*e 

of India. established deduction from their joint aggregate. The fields which 

lie held in his distinct capacity, as a cultivator, were never in the 
s^'ghtest degree confounded by the Native Governments with his 
ofiicial contract, or zemindary tenure. 

This distinction between the rjght of the cultiyatpr t^ 
itself, subject to the payment oT the public revenue, immeniorially 
ir^ed by local though ill-defined usage, and the right of the zemindar 
to the receipt of that land revenue from the cultivator, subject to his 
own payment to Government of a separate lower or reduced composi¬ 
tion in lieu of it, called jmnma, periodically adjusted between the 
\ zemindar and the State, which was never subjected to limitation by 
? those who preceded us iu the sovereignty of India, is of the 
I greatest importance. For, simple as this distinction now appears 
\ be to all who have waded through the vast mass of information no\ 

1 procurable, it is the want of a clear perception of these two very dis- 
1 tinct rights, which has given rise to the chief errors committed at the 
period of the permanent zemindary settlement. 

6fch Report in f At that period this distinction was unknown. Iu the discussions 
1812 ,p.l 9 and/ preceding the permanent zemindary settlement, however, it had been 
20. See also | adniitted that the cultivator possessed a right to the soil, so long as 
1812 ^Tppx. / he paid the public revenue demandable^oii his fields, which was held 
p.’lGO. * j to have been limited by an act of the sovereign power, beyond the 
I arbitrary determination of the zemindar. Indeed this cannot be moie 
/ broadly stated, nor in n^ore forcible language. It was also raaiutaiued 
that the zemindar had no claim to an absolute property m the .land 
itself; neither was there any proof “ of the existence of such right 
" discernible in his relative situation under the Mogul Government, m 
its best form.” Yet the zemindar’s undeniable, and often hereditary 
property iu the laud revenue of bis entire zemindary was confounded 
with the separate property in the land itself, which, as a cultivator, he 
possessed in some of its fields alone ; and as he in general happened to 
occupy, in the ranks of society iu India, the place held by the gentry 
or ainstocracy in Europe, this fortuitous circumstance tended to con¬ 
firm the error, and seems to have rendered it a matter even of policy 
to acknowledge him in the new light of the lauded proprietor, not only 
of his own few fields, but of every field, even belonging to other 
cultivators, situated within his entire zeminda.ry or hereditary revenue 
Kognlaiion 1, • Accordingly, the very first enactment issued by the 

Bengal Government, then newly vested by Parliament with the 
power of legislation, after declaring “ the decennial settlement of the 
public revenues of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa concluded with the 
“ zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual proprietors ot 
land,” to be fixed for ever, was couched in the following terms: ‘‘It 
Section 7 . „ known to the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other 

“ actual proprietors of land, as well as to the inhabitants of Bengal, 
“ Behar and Orissa in general, that, from the earliest times until the 
present period, the public assessment upon the lands has never 
been fixed; but that according to established usage and custom, 
‘‘ the rulers of those provinces have, from time to time, demanded an 
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merely to prove that the ryots are capable of becoming independent 
proprietors; but I cannot help observing, that Europe, now so indus¬ 
trious, when abased by petty tyrants, distracted by civil wars, and 
invaded by barbarians, was worse cultivated than this country perhaps 
ever was, since the days pf Menu, who is said to be Minos; and that 
is carrying their cultivation far enough into antiquity.—The farmers of 
Europe seem to have been far less skilful, industrious, and respectable, 
for many centuries, than those who have survived the calamities which 
have now for so many years, ^seti heaped;Lipo^ft these .Pitp^nces. The 
people of India cannot be accusedof neglecting their %n:*ntere8t ; we 
see instances of industry and parsimony, which JeVx^ might boast of. 
The people of the towns in which property is secured by Courts of 
Justice, take as much pains, run as great risks, and succeed as well as 
any people in the world, in acquiring property. It would be mons¬ 
trous in us to lay it down as a rule, that they must be stimulated to 
industry by an heavy assessment; driven like slaves, not led like men 
by a sense of interest; that they are incapable of property, and must 
be urged by a heavy rent, and then justify our rule, by a quotation 
from Montesquieu or Aristotle, that the natives of hot countries are 
only fitted for slavery. Several wise satesmen and fine scholars have 
thought otherwise, when they knew their language, works, and quali¬ 
ties. Their superstition may be lamented; but it is the superstition 
of Government, not of the people, that ruins or depresses national pros¬ 
perity; the same desire of gain, the same self-interest, which urges 
Jews, and Turks, and Christians, will stimulate their industry. The 
Moors of Spain were, and the Moplas of Malabar are, a most industri- 
ons people; the Turks of Europe, the Moormen of the Carnatic, are 
a most lazy peopleyet they are of the same religion. The Hindoos, 
who formerly embellished, were a different set from those who now 
vegetate in many parts of this country ; whether they worship domes¬ 
tic devils, as they do in Canara, or big-bellied gods, like Guenies, or 
monkey-gods, as Hanoomar, they will attend to their own interest, as 
soon as security and property are bestowed upon them. The innocent 
polytheism of the vulgar Hindoo, the sublime metaphysical system of 
the Bramins, encourage morality, marriage, and the domestic virtues, 
which produce population and opulence. The same kind of super¬ 
stition promoted the agriculture and population of ancient Egypt, and 
China and India, Those sages, whose works are read in our schools, 
whose books, in a great measure, form the minds of our statesmen, 
learnt their wisdom from India and Egypt. We judge of the high- 
spirited Eajah, the ferocious Poligar, the metaphysical Achari,the long 
beJided Nizam Shahi accountant, the industrious ryot, and ingenious 
artificer, from those wretches who are introduced to our first acquaint¬ 
ance, at Madras. The natives have clear heads, powers of application 
and perseverance, in a greater degree than Europeans relaxed in India; 
and those are qualities peculiarly suited to business, and calculated to 
produce individual and general opulence. Our superiority is more ac¬ 
quired, thannatural. When they wereapolished people, we, in Britain, 
were savages. The Romans would have thought the people on the banks 
of the Ganges far superior to those on the Thames : those golden days 
may return, if we take the proper measures; and we may derive the ulti¬ 
mate advantages. I have been led to this digression on the Hindoos, from 
observing how common it is for ns to undervalue their virtues, and 
exaggerate their vices. 
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In whatever way it be done, the settlement ought to be moder¬ 
ate ; as long as the people are not oppressed with a heavy land-tax, it 
little signifies how it be collected. Whether a light land revenue be 
collecte^d through the medium of Collectors, or Mootahdars, the country 
will thrive ; but no systems, no cookery, can make a heavy laud revenue 
easy; and under any system, a light land revenue will produce im¬ 
provement and prosperity. This is a truth, which every enquiry I 
could make, only serves to confirm. 

Having now, I,think,-^a:rd enougff re^pectinjf^tliese sister provinces, 


Caivara and IVT^^bar, I shall proceed to the Ceded Districts, and b^gin 


ifr 


with some geueial observations on the revenue systems, which have 
hitherto prevailed in this peninsula. 


So much has already been written respecting the provinces of 
Malabar and Canara, by people of greater abilities, and more local ex¬ 
perience, than myself, that I am loth to treat a subject, already so much 
better discussed than I can possibly do it; I have gleaned what little 
they seem to have left, and have compared and considered their 
opinions wherever I found it convenient. 

All this Peninsula, it may be said, except, perhaps, only Canara, 
Malabar, an da fewother provinces, has exhibited, from time immemorial, 
bub one system of land revenue. The land has been considered the 
property of the Circar and the ryots; the interest in the soil lias been 
divided between these two, but the ryots have possessed little more 
interest than that of being hereditary tenants. If any persons have a 
claim to participate with Government in the property in the soil,ib is 
the ryots; the men who originally reclaimed and cultivated the lands. 
The country is divided into villages; a village, geographically, is a 
tract of country, comprising some thousand acres of waste and arable 
lauds. Considered politically, it is a little republic, or rather corpo¬ 
ration, having its Municipal officers, and corporate artificers; its bound¬ 
aries are hardly ever altered. There it stands for centuries and though 
occasionally injured, or even desolated, by war or famine, the same 
name, boundaries, interests, and perhaps even families, remain the 
hereditary tenants of the laud for centuries. 

The Government collects the rent of the village from the farmers 
wbo cultivate it. Some of these farmers, have a thousand, but generally 
less, often under a hundred acres. There seem to have been, at all 
times, three temporary modes in whica Government collected its rent, 
and one permanent one, which we have introduced. Of the three tem¬ 
porary modes, the first is the ryohvai'-kulwar, or individual settlement; 
the second is the or village settlement; the third, 

the ijarah, or farm of several villages. These are temporary. The 
fourth, is the mootadharry, or permanent settlement, introduced by us. 


Under the ryotwar settlement, where Government is supposed to 
settle and collect the rent from each farmer, the ryots usually, under 
native Governments, pay a rack-rent; at least so heavy a rent, that at 
the end of the year, they are little better, if not worse, than they were 
at the beginning. Under the Company's Government, the whole land¬ 
lord's rent, that is, the whole net produce, is usually paid by the ryots. 
In the zemindary countries, the ryots did not pay so much perhaps to 
the Circar; but they paid a great deal in gram-hirch^ or village expend¬ 
iture. This is considered by some persons to be usually an indul¬ 
gence ; but it has every where been carried such lengths, that it in real- 




ifcy became a fraud on Governmenl), by a deduction or an oppression 
on the ryot, by an addition to the rent. 


In districts under the immediate management of able Collectors, 
this expenditure took place, in a smaller degree; nob more than 6 or 6 
per cent, perhaps. lu the Circars and other unsurv’eyed districts it 
might, and perhaps now exceeds 10 per cent. lu Polaveram, T remem¬ 
ber, the private expenditure exceeded the public rent. In the Ceded 
Districts, there is, probably, but little private expenditure; but whether 
it was brought to account in revenue, or privately expend ed, it was all 
the same to the ryot; since the revenue and village took care 

at any rate, to get full rent out of him. The Gove^^inent however, 
suffers by this clandestine expenditure, not so muci-l. pei’haps on ac¬ 
count of the actual loss sustained, as because, as it is ke\f>t in ignorance 
of the real resources andesjpenses of the State; it is supposed that the 
revenues are collected in one province much cheaper than in another, 
and Government is sometimes apt to blame the most frugal Collector as 
extravagant, because he has been more vigilant or candid than others, 
in having every thing publicly brought to account. 1 formerly 
thought, that by a proper investigation into unauthorized (Collections 
and disbursements, that a considerable sum, which is now spert in this 
way, might be partly added to Circar rent, partly remitted to the ryots 
in the Northern Circars; but that is now impossible. When the reve¬ 
nue administration is vigorous, private assessments are small; when it 
is weak, they are heavy and frequent, sometimes enormous, as I hav& 
instanced in the case of Polaveram. This is one strong reason to wish 
that the Courts had no interferance till the permanent settlement was 
made, and that the Curnums be kept under the control of the Collec¬ 
tor. Apy regulations checking Collectors in this respect, seem adapted 
to shield peculators of revenue. Between the Court and Cutcherry 
there will be no means of stopping private collections, unless the Our- 
nums be kept under the Collector. To return from this digression, to 
the rent of the ryot; it is evident that in a country, where stock and 
population are at alow ebb, a greater shave of the produce should go 
to the ryot, to encourage agriculture. In some parts of the Company^a 
country, he may perhaps keep ten or even twenty per cent, of the 
landlord's rent*; but very seldom so much of the rent sticks to tho 
land; and if bad seasons, during which the ryot can raise no produce 
at all, be taken into the account, it will perhaps be generally found, 
that he pays the full landlord's rent. Even though the rent of bad 
seasons be remitted, the ryot still loses by them, because he must subsist 
himself and his stock in idleness, upon the profits of former years. 

In many places, the trouble and difificulty of settling with each 
farmer, induced the officers of Government to let out the lands of the 
whole village in a lump to a farmer, who again subrented each field, 
and settled with each ryot; or to the community of tho village, who 
settled among themselves the amount of their respective rent. T?ho 
farmer might be partial in distributing the rent of the whole village 
among the ryots; but they generally settled it among themselves, 
pretty fairly. 

This custom, for the village community to farm the whole village 
for a certain sum, is common in the Oircar; and seems the best mode 


* N'otb. —Where this is the case, the land becomes saleable property; or, if considered 
Circar laud, the officers of Qoverameut get something for peroubtiug the farmer to hold it. 
[Vox.. II.] 92 
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of management tliey have there. The zemindars frequently let whole 
villages in this manner, to the village community, and now sometimes 
for a term of years. This is the system upon which our permanent 
settlement should be founded. We ought to make a permanent settle¬ 
ment with the whole inhabitants, for the whole lands of the village. 

In some cases, neither individual nor village settlements were 
resorted to. The Circar or zemindar, farmed out tracts, comprising 
several villst^ges, for one or more years, to great farmers, frequently 
unconnected with the land; they were often soucars, who had 
advanced monejjr to the Circar, or persons whose profession it was to 
leave by concern q of his kind, and who were like revenue servants, 
except that theii;^ services were compensated by the profits of a farm, 
instead of wages. The zemindars themselves, were farmers of this 
description ; for their leases were generally annual, and the rent was 
liable to increase, at the renewal of the cowle. 

They were generally more attentive indeed to the interests of the 
country, thgn mere farmers; because, as Government generally continu¬ 
ed them, ov were unable to remove them from their situations, they 
considered themselves more interested in the prosperity of the country. 
Under the great zemindars this practice will always continue, perhaps 
because the cheapest way of managing large tracts of country, in size, 
and other circumstances, more like principalities than private estates. 
Such zemindars, if they do not farm out in this mode, usually have 
tehsildars, on the footing of those in the Company's own districts. In 
some cases, the men who were tehsildars under the Collector, remained 
in the same situation, when the countiy was made over to the 
zemindar. 

On such large estates, therefore, it would seem improbable that 
the ryot will derive any benefit from the permanent settlement, any 
farther than that as he is free to remove his stock, and labour to another 
zemindar, he will probably do so, unless he is well treated. The Court 
is a check also to exactions of the Aumildars and farmers. 

These three seem to be the only systems which have ever been 
adopted, previous to the permanent settlement; and under none of 
them, did the country rapidly improve. This slow advance to im¬ 
provement was owing to two causes, high rent, and annual settlements. 
These are the real causes of the general depression of agriculture; and 
while they exist, no great improvement can be expected. The Govern¬ 
ment, seeing the evils of these temporary settlements, with a view to 
remedy them, introduced the permanent, or mootahdary settlement, 
which, in case of zemindars, who were in actual possession at the time 
of the settlement, seems to admit of little objection: but when the 
country was divided into mootahs and sold; it may be urged against 
this system, that it was an ingenious attempt to confer advantages 
without making sacrifices; that it was an attempt to create property, 
without rent. It is said by the enemies of this system, that it did 
not constitute private property in the soil; for that Government merely 
farmed out the landlord's rent to certain contractors, who undertook 
to collect and pay it regularly, for a certain commission; that the 
Government share of the produce derivable from the waste lands and 
some sundry advantages, were, it is true, ceded to the Mootahdar; but 
that Government were determined to get a compensation for these ad- 
van tages^ which they transferred; so they sold the mootahs; that the 
price at which they were sold, might be considered high to the farmer 
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who bouglifc, bu low in respecfc to Government which sold ; because 
the waste, the chif advantage disposed of, is like bales in the Com¬ 
pany's godown, whe^there is no demand in the market. In such a 
case, it may happen tha no private merchant can afford to give the 
Company's price ; but siJ it may not be worth their while to sell for 
less, because they have peraps better means of keeping and disposing 
of them, than any individuL The sum was therefore inadequate to 
the Company, but very heav to the purchaser,and must, at all events, 
have diminished his meansof improving his new purchase. Some 
sensible natives who have ben for years, in revenue situations under 
our and under native Govenments, and have had concern in mootahs, 
seem at a loss to uuderstad the policy of selling the mootahs, which 
they say gives rise to sua a scene of gambling that ruins many indi¬ 
viduals, and must occasin a loss to agriculture. Low people, shop¬ 
keepers, gomastahs andthers, ofteu borrow, clubbing their credit to- 
gether and pledging theuture profits of the mootahs, for the security 
of the loan : this money t borrowed, they pay to Government, as nuz- 
zeranah, or purchase mo:>y, and are obliged to strain every nerve to 
repay their creditors. T© natives are at a loss to guess what we would 
be at. Governmefit'^l foi*DQ0P^7> to find it their interest to issue 
tuccavy, but now on a without any apparent increase of 

stock, they not only refuse tuc^'^J^ (say the natives) by a gamb¬ 
ling scheme, drain great part ready money, out of the hands of 
those very persons, to whom the entrusted the lands, in order to 
improve them, by increased industr^^^^ capital. 

Whatever system is adopted, the mootahs. This 

bargain we termed, the permanent ^^ttienent ; but it was in reality, 
a contract, an insurance, a farm; it was like a young landlord (say the 
opposers to this system) who trouble, or eise himself of a bur¬ 

then which he could not support,V<5hanged the soliaproperty in his 
estate, for a sum of money paid ^ charge,or annuity 

secured upon the land. In such a c^®> ®®w purchaser/m?j|ifc_ 

manage better than the first proprietp^, &^^tbe estate might' be im¬ 
proved ; so far the public, and evp^n the proprietor too might 
benefit; because as he was uuar^lified toluanagehis estate himself, 
his rent might have been le«^s secure, tlau his amiuty; but every 
one wouj^-^condemn tnehazmess which prompted, or tLemefiScien^ 
whicj^made such a bargain advantageous to the landlord. 

Tifhe necessities of Government, it would appear, obliged them to 
J^©^irve the whole landlord’s rent; their supposed incapacity to 
^aanage, made them exchange their solid property for a rent charge 
secured on the laud, that is, on the rent payable by the ryots. But 
the Government did not transfer the actual property in the soil to the 
Mootahdars, and at once make them landlords ; because they kept as 
much rent as they could, and only remitted so much, as seem;3d abso¬ 
lutely necessary to ensure the realization of it. The pHce^t which 
the mootahs were sold, shows that the property disposed of was not 
valuable: the Salem mootahs originaljy sold for 19 per cent; on i'ihe 
annual jumma. What kind of an estate is that which sells h/t 10 per 
cent, of the land-tax, for one year. In England, wh/" the rental is 
£2,000 the land-tax at 4 shillings in the pound is £400: what would be 
said to a man who sold such an estate for £76 ; which is 19 per cent, 
on £400. But the land-tax of England in many cases is not in 
reality sixpence in the pound; so that the estate in England is a very 
[VoL. II.] 92 in 
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different thing from the mootah in India; as differen as a farm is from 
an estate.* 

The per centage drawn by the Mootahd^l'' is a Commission to 
ensure him against losses, and to compens&e for his trouble and skill 
of superintendence. Until the net produd of the mootah is nearly 
doubled, there will be no landlord's rentor the Mootahdar. When it 
is doubled, the Mootahdar will pay halfco Government, and keep half 
himself as rent. This increase may nt take place these fifty years, 
and until it takes place, the Mootahdar nnnot be a landlord, properly, 
speaking, because he will not enjoy half he rent, but the net produce; 
the rent must be trebled before the ryes can possibly become small 
proprietors, and draw a share of the reii The fiirst increase must 
certainly go to the Mootahdara to give the. a rent; and even though 
the net produce be trebled, it is not likely tat the second increase will 
go to the ryots to give them a landlord’s rtt. 

The Mootahdar cannot alienate land, i cannot even legally let 
land for a term of years at less than the ou omary rent; because, did 
the law allow him to do so, he might clancstinely transfer the pledge 
which Government must always keep as sairity for the due nerf-oriu- 
ance of his engagements to them. The i^ts the lands" are the 
security for the Government demand^aud they cannot be alienated. 
The ryot has, therefore, no chance 00 ^ 01 ^. becoming a small proprietor, 
in the way in which fee tenants villains became copyholders. 
There are other circumstances whic concur to keep the body of ryots 
in their present dependent state jider Mootahdars, and render their 
situation very different frQ,’^ '^at^f the tenants in Europe who have 
become freeholders. Thev beconj- freeholders or copyholders in 
Europe, by enoroachmeits upon the’andlords, or by improving their 
lands to such a degrpj, that the old s^vice or fee, or rent which still 
continued the^me, became trifli^ Iq comparison to the net produce 
raised oroide land, and which b^ame the copyholder’s rent, and gave 
JiiiPoO\great an interest in th^ land, that he became the actual pro¬ 
prietor. ’ But here, the Gccram-^ent, by drawing the rent which is now 
the full landlord’s reu/ prevemt the ryot from raising a rent for 
himself by iraproveneut, Aad will obvlige him to interfere by laws, to 
prevent the 8?enation of re.^t from the iMootahdar, whoJs answerable 
for his rent. The Government must oblige the Mootahdar l< 5 \keep the 
rent, ev6)n against his own consent; for he being but an herediitary 
farmer, his mootah being security for his rent to Government, he-^cau 
never, ought never, to be permitted to alienate land, or, what is the 
same thing, remit rent. He may indeed do it, for a time. He may Jo 
it, as long as be holds the mootah, but as the favoured lessee will be 
always liable to the full rent, he can never consider himself fixed on 
hisj land; as a proprietor. Thus the mootahdarry system (say its ene¬ 
mies) cli^iches the farming system, and crushes the hope of ever mak* 
ing the tody of the people small proprietors, and fixing them on es¬ 
tates', su h as those in Canara and Malabar; and as it stands at pre¬ 
sent, it; certainly is a farming system, from top to bottom ; but of 

* Many est ^ not sell at all. Our system of landed property is like transnbstan- 

tiation. We set ‘ ^ntli declaring in the preamble to Reg. XXV the Mootahdars and 
Zemindars, proprietors; we say, Hoc est corpus ; but by the decisions of the Courts, and 
general sentiments held on the subject, it appears that they are merely hereditary farmers 
of revenue j that the qualities of property, at least in the valuable part of the estates, are 
divided; and that the Mootahdar, who is held out in the Regulations as the proprietor, 
has but a very limited interest in the land. 
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itary farming. The smaller tracts of country disposed of in this 
way, are termed mootahs; the larger, zemindaries. There is no other 
difference, but in respect to their extent. The mootahs must, by the 
operation of the Hindoo law, divide; and in time, would dwindle to 
small freeholds, did not the Regulations prevent the division. Mootahs 
would in time, come down to ryotwar estates, were it not for this 
arbitrary law. If the Regulations did not interfere, aMootuhdar who 
had four sons, and a mootah paying 1,000 pagodas annual jumma, 
would divide it among them, and each would, according to the law, 
take a portion from which 250 pagodas were payable to Government. 
But the Regulations prevent the existence of any independent estate, 
paying less than 500 pagodas annual jumma. This arbitrary law, (say 
those natives who disapprove of the system and consider the Mootah* 
dars, actual proprietors,) tends to fetter the division and alienation of 
land. It is true, that it will not prevent entirely the division of 
estates, because it will be done under hand; but it has that tendency. 

/* brothers will, in spite of the law, divide the estate, and two of 
them will ciu'D togetVer, enter their estate under one name, an'd pay 
the 500 pagodas rent conjointly; but, say the objectors to the system, 
the estate will be less valuable which is subject to the difficulties, dis¬ 
putes, and intricacies, which a law imposing such a forced co-partner¬ 
ship, must produce. 

Indeed, the objections urged against the limitation of 500 pagodas 
annual rent, seem pretty well founded. If the Mootahdar be consider¬ 
ed a proprietor, not an hereditary Collector of revenue, it acts appa¬ 
rently like those feudal laws, like entails and other institutions destruc¬ 
tive of improvement, which the wisdom of England has been gradually 
abolishing. 


Indeed this law, seems dictated by principles very different from 
th<^e which suggested every popular faw, in support of the yeomanry 
of England. What would be said in Par.hament, if it were proposed 
to have no independent landed estates, pay'^tS^ a less land tax than 
£200 per annum ? All the endeavours of popular* party in Parlia¬ 
ment, since Edward III.^s time, sf‘®ni to have tendecf fo remove the 
obstacles to the free transfer land ; and in this country, jwhere the 
landed property must be divided, as fast as the multiplication of man¬ 
kind ; where prosperity must produce the general distributibn of pro¬ 
perty, as it prodimys families of children ; in this country, a law which 
limits, or even tends to limit, the division and transfer of land, is con¬ 
trary to the nature of things. It is to make the immutable nature of 
things, give way to supposed official convenience. It is. trying to 
make things fft themselves to laws ; instead of trying to make laws 
adapted to circumstances. Such a Regulation might answer, perhaps^ 
in Poland, where none but a great nobility holds vast estates ; but in 
this country, the interests of agriculture and population must, one 
would imagine, be injured,^ by so arbitrary a Regulation. By "thus 
fixing a maximum, or rathe»* minimum, of 500 pagodas annual Govern¬ 
ment rent| we prevent many of the better sort of ryots, from becoming 
Government tenants. They would often take 1,000 acres at once 
from Government in perpetuity, but that this Regulation restrains them, 
and throws the mootah into the hands of an adventurer.* 
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• If indeed the Mootahdar be considered merely an hereditary Collector, these argu- 
ments do not apply, in so full an extent. 
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RelativeThe mootahdarry system, as it stands at present, comprises an 
Zemindary nnnatural mixture of corporeal aud incorporeal, of occupant and pro- 
aiid Ryofcwar prietary rights, as they are termed; or rather it is a division of the 
Settlements, substance, a separation of the attributes of property (which its enemies 
“ say) must produce confusion, law suits, and a progeny of tenures, 
Ke^Trl^of more intricate than those which sprung up in Europe, from the absur- 
Thaokeray^ feudal system. Why, it may be said, must we introduce 

4th, August a bastard kind of feudal law, when we have so simple a system as that 
1807. which has at all times existed iu this Peninsula ? As Government still 
remains the landlord, the Mootahdar, for many years at least, will be 
nothing more than a fixed farmer. Real substantial ownership iu the 
soil, cannot therefore exist. A farmer can never bestow proprietary 
rights. The ryots therefore do, and will, consider themselves as much 
tenants as ever; they will wander about perhaps more than ever. The 
advantages which they derive from the system, seems to arise from 
the market, which the competition among the Mootahdars opens for 
their labour; for the ryots, now, cau remove from one mootah 4 
they think that bad terms are offered them, io one, whei e they get 
better; they can carry their labour and stocl^ to a fair market, which 
they could not do, under any native, uot, j)erhaps, under the Company's 
Government, in some places. But it seems to be the general protection 
which the husbandman, in common with the other subjects of the 
Company, derive from the justice of Government, that secures them this 
fair market for their stock and labour. In the Barahmahl, the ryots 
have this way, extorted better terms from the necessitous Mootahdars. 
Those who were rich, indeed, and could afford to lose a yearns revenue, 
it is said would uot..Femit a dub from the customary rent; but those 
who were pooiy were obliged to offer good terms, and the ryots conse¬ 
quently may be said to have derived advantage from the system. But 
stilMt" seems doubtful whether this frequent removal, this migration 
from farm to farm, may nqt, on the long run, do as much harm, as 
good terras to the ryots ^maay produce advantages ; because temporary 
farmers can never ^alse so rxiucb produce from the same land as fixed 
tenants, still les^s than small p»^opnetors. 

Prom tall my enquiries, this seems the chief advantage resulting 
from the s/yatem to the bulk of the ryots. It secures them, the free 
full enjoytment of their limits, their skill in husbandry; they have a 
fair markdt for their labour aud stock. This is a groat advantage, it 
is true; and has tended to increase cultivation, in the raootah 
district; ^but this free market may be secured, without farming thfe 
land reveijue. A fixed rent, and liberty to throw up or cultivate 
what land they please, would secure it; but this is not enough to give 
tbem that spirit which I am anxious to see diffused among them. 
They must .have increased means of supporting their families, and 
augmenting their stock. If humanity, to which we pretend so much, 
be the spring of our action; if policy, v^ich we equally boast of, 
direct our measures, let us remit to the ryqt, such a portion of rent, as 
shall fix him at once to his field; as shall put him above the uncertain 
forced indulgence of aMootahdar. It isacmitted, that a remission, if 
not absolutely necessary to the existence of the ryots, would increase 
their comforts, and augment their stock: why then shall we refuse it 
to them, and grant it to a set of men, to be created on purpose to enjoy 
it, in the hope of their giving up a little of it, to the ryots ? Let us do 
it direct. Why must we take the roundabout, instead of the straight 
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road ? It is admitted, that upon the industry and stock o£ the ryots, to 

the hereditary farmers, uot only the public revenue, but the public zemindary 
subsistence depend ; why then must we refuse to them, what we gave and Ryotwar 
up so freely to the Mootahdar, in the hope of its reaching them, by Settlements, 
that roundabout course ? Under the mootahdarry system, the remis- " ^ 

sion will perhaps filter through Mootahdars, renters, and subrenters ; 
aud a little of it, may reach the ryots ; but had we not better pour it Thackeray ;* 
upon their heads, at once. The ryot pays 45 per cent, of the produce 4th Angust 
in the Ceded Districts, give him up 12 or 15 por cent, more, and he 
will become a proprietor; at least, his interests in the land, his situa¬ 
tion will make him more like, what we usually call a proprietor, than 
the Mootahdar. He will then buy another bullock, then dig a well, 
and apply the share of the rent, which he draws, to the increase of 
his stock, and improvement of his land; for he feels, fixed in it; ho 
feels, a property in it. The remission is applied immediately to increase 
and encourage his stock and industry. It is vested in the soil ; it is 
made direct. If therefore, we pretend to be guided by humanity, there 
is no disputing the advantage of this system. Of its policy, to my 
there scems little doubt, except as to the immediate diminution 
of revenue. 

In regard to the cheapness and facility of collection ; the mootah¬ 
darry system is, no doubt, a little cheaper than even a fixed ryotwarry 
settlement; but still (say its adversaries) we could suggest, a cheaper 
and simpler still; suppose for instance. Government divide the Ceded 
Districts, or any other large province, into great farms, of two or three 
lacs of pagodas each, and advertise fvor sealed proposals, promising to 
give these farms, to the highest biddei*; many adventurers would come 
forward, and would not only offer, but would perhaps actually collect 
and pay the revenue, at a much less expense than it e.ould be collected, 
under any other system. Such a plan would also (say friends of 
the ryotwarry) be attended with many other advantages, attributed to 
the mootahdarry system. Accounts \(Ould be simplified. The Board 
of Revenue, and the Collectors, would noro^^plagued, with the settle¬ 
ments, with the troublesome details of tuccavy t^nd tank repairs. If 
the mootahdarry system is good, because simple; th'Aplan is still better, 
because more simple still. If good, because cheap f tilSv ^sibetter, 
because cheaper still. That a ryotwarry system, is at^fcended with 
some detail, and that the revenue officers must think and act a little, to 
carry it on well, is true; but all Governments, all human affairs, are 
attended with some difficulty and trouble; and the more pains that are 
bestowed upon them, the better are they in general conducted. How- 
eyer (continued the advocates for ryotwarry) a fixed ryotwarry system 
will not, on the whole, be more difficult or intricate tha^ mootah- 
da.rry system, when estates begin to diminish, by the op " ' of the 
Hindoo law of succession. The various intricate tenures s, the 

distribution of Government rent, upon divided portio otahs, 

will at least produce as much trouble, in one shape as a. to one 

person or another, as the ryotwarry. If the Collectors are a 

ed, the Courts of Justice win be overwhelmed ; and law suits and de. 

lays will tend to lower the value of land. There indeed, seems to be 
some justice in this objection to mootahs, and in the representations of 
the advocates for ryotwarry, who say,that when the rent of each field 
IS fixed at so low a rate, that the ryot becomes a fixed farmer, and ia 
time, a propr^o'pr, the register of a Collector will in time, be like the 
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roll of an army ; be will collocfe, as easily from 20,000 small land-own- 
ers, as fche paymaster pays 20,000 soldiers : at least, allowing for the 
difference between the difficulty of getting men to pay, and easiness of 
getting them to receive, their proper quota of money. In England tbe 
land-tax is light, and fixed, and I believe, does not involve much detail 
or difficulty : but the window-tax, the excise, tbe customs, must be full 
as intricate; must require as many accounts, must involve as much 
trouble, as a ryotwar settlement. Even here, the customs in any fron¬ 
tier district, require more attention to accounts, and more intricate de¬ 
tails, than the whole ryotwarry detail of laud revenue. It appears ex¬ 
traordinary to many people, and among others to me, that under a 
Government like ours, where there are so many Boards, Secretaries, 
Collectors and Civilians; so many gentlemen of the pen, well paid and 
well qualified to conduct this formidable detail; men who have con¬ 
ducted it successfully for some years ; that the trouble should be urged, 
as an argument in favour of mootahs. 

I have often heard men, very able (and with proper encourage¬ 
ment and support) willing to conduct any detailed settlement, object 
to the ryotwarry settlement on this very account; Cbrnmand- 

er-iu-Chief might as well order family chits, monilily abstracts, or any 
other useful documents to be discontinued on account of the detail ; 
as for a civil Government, so well furnished with officers, and with 
such means of making those officers zealous and able, to object to a 
system, because it involves a good deal of trouble aud detail. 

Our Government ought to be a more enlightened, civilized Govern¬ 
ment, than that of the natives; and therefore more able to carry on 
the details, by which alone an;^ taxes can bd equally and correctly as¬ 
sessed and collected*/ A Gothic chieftain, on the conquest of a 
province, might,'uaVe objected to the forms of a Eoman prefecture, 
and might kiave ordered the revenues to be collected, without any 
accounts at all; but the Tartars/who conquered India, barbarous as 
wo may term them, were^^i&ore politic than to do so. They 
were very particular abou^Secounts; established wise Eegulations and 
checks upon the different revenue officers; and it is their system, 
which now exists iu most parts of this peninsula, as well as in almost 
every'paiTJ^ '^ Asm^ A man, it might be said, might as well object to 
any curiou^^iece of machinery iu a great manufacture, that it was 
liable to get out of order, that it was very intricate, and that it would 
therefore be better to break it to pieces, and carry on the work with¬ 
out it. In every department in war, in trade, in revenue, there must 
be accounts and details. The Company might as well burn their books, 
on account ol the detail and trouble attending the keeping them, as 
order a iggot^bdarry system, because their servants cannot manage 
the d^^- - " sales of tea at the India-house, I dare say, involve 
morev ’ respecting accounts, than all the details of the land- 

reven*-^ ■ ’yotwaiTy collectorates on the coast. Government have 

only tc; leir revenue servants good salaries, to turn out those 

who incapable, to support and encourage those who are 

clever a?d industrious; and men will easily be found to manage this 
formidable detail. Annual settlements, it is true, are very trouble¬ 
some; but when each ryot has a fixed and light rent, there will be 
but little difficulty. The expense after all, is nearly tbe same in both 
cases. We must either keep revenue servants of our own, or must 
make an allowance to the Mootahdar to keep them. In respect to the 
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trouble, I own fcbat every person bas an interest in introducing the 
mootabdarry system, because it saves everybody a great deal of trouble. 
I consider that I need not have made this long journey, nor written 
this long paper, had not your Lordship suggested the possibility of 
making a permanent settlement, direct with the ryots; but I am sure, 
that with the generality of my brother civilians, the trouble will not 
be a reason for opposing any system. 

It is supposed, by some considerate persons, that.Government ought 
not to collect its rent at once from the actual cultivators : that some 
.stand between the mighty sovereign and lowly cultivator; 
and they are therei'^r© led to approve of some middle man, some go- 
between. In this penih%uJa, however, the ryots appear to have been 
always the tenants of Govermauilit. Whether Government collected its 
rents through the medium of heredi^vy. officers of different descrip¬ 
tions (but all classed under the term of zemindars) or through t^- 
porary Collectors, merely termed aiimils, or ton'Sildars pr tanahdars, 
the ryots were still Government tenants; and thO'^ofore the system, 
from being general, and from having produced g'eneral’jjrosperity, seems 
to be well adapted to the country. In this peninsula the ryot is both 
landholder and farmer; the poor ryot is labourer too: in somdistricts, 
general poverty, occasioned by bad Govev^ ujient and exaction^ .have 
reduced the great body of ryots to this three-fold condition flowerer, 
the division of property among all the sous in a family will alwliys 
perhaps keep the bulk of tbe ryots, either small farners, or small 
proprietors. Any set of men introduced between th^» and tbe Gov¬ 
ernment, which receives their rent, must be a description of bailiffs, 
stewards, contractors, by whatever name they bf called, or under 
whatever conditions, permanent or temporary, they may act. It 
signifies little, either to the Government, or to the ryot, whether the 
rent is paid direct to a Collector, or through a zemindar V 5 .a Collector, 
so long as the proper rent, and neither more or less, be paid. 
mode of payment, which promises most security to Government and to * 
the ryot, is the best; but all middle men, farmers, contractors, and 
other intermediate agents, must get a profit, and generally a very gre^ 
one, either openly or clandestinely; and the more of them there are, 
the greater sum must be divided among them. But in India particu¬ 
larly, they are hardly ever content with their legitimate profit; they wilt 
always keep a little of the money that passes through their hands. In 
the same way that the benefit of the permanent settlement must filter 
throfugh the intermediate objects, before they reach the ryots; so 
must the public revenue pass through many channels, before it reaches 
the public treasury. The more channels, the more hands, through 
which it passes, the greater is the danger; the less the security of 
vevenue. In the same way that they intercept the benefits of the 
remission; so may these intermediate farmers intercept the public 
revenue. The lands are no security for the public revenue, unless* 
they are occupied by ryots, with industry and stock to cultivate them. 
There land enough to afford ten times our present revenue perhaps; 
btit ryots and stock are wtuttiug, and, tbe security of revenue must de¬ 
pend, on their prosperous condition. The Mootahdar, I have observed, 
is seldom a ryot; if he is a ryot, has stock, and cultivates, he is neither 
more nor less a ryot; he has neither more nor less stock; he neither 
increases nor diminishes the stock of others, by his becoming a Mootab- 
dar : but, properly speaking, a Mootahdar is a man to manage settle- 
[VoL. II.] 93 
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merits and collections* ^ he is a revenue officer; he cannot, therefore, 
introduce more stock than there was before. The system appears to 
affect agriculture no further than, as a financial measure. It is not ^ 
even imagined by any person, however inattentive to these matters, 
that the Mootahdar, on purchasing a mootah, comes down, a team, a 
dozen labourers, and a thousand pounds, to improve his farm, like a 
great Norfolk farmer, to take possession of a large farm which he has 
rented. No; perhaps he may think his dignity, now that he has be¬ 
come a Mootahdar, requires an equipage; if, therefore, he formerly 
walked a-foot, he may take possession in state, mounted on a pariah 
horse, set down in the choultry of the village, and sektj^he rents witn 
the ryots, just in the same way, that the Oircfir officers settled them 
before. Perhaps (for this is som^ime^Tihe case) he was a go- 
mastah, or Circar officer, before^“*on five or ten pagodas monthly 
pay, and settled the,.r5nt8^’giA(i managed the collections of the mootah, 
befbre;—and thus, tv^i’ng acquainted with its resources, had been 
induced to purchasa it, Eeveuue cannot be secured, by the inter¬ 
mediate agency Oi such a man as, this. The land, it is said, is the se¬ 
curity for the Government rent, but so it was before. The Mootahdar 
appears to offer no collateral security; he must go to jail if the mootah 
has beav so impoverished during his management, that it will not sell 
for e^noi^h to pay his arrears to the Circar. If he, by bad management, 
driyes away the ryots, who will by the ruined mootah ? It is the stock 
on the mootai, that makes it so valuable. This stock belongs to the 
ryots, very seHom to the Mootahdar. It is only when a great ryot be¬ 
comes a Moot^idar, that he has stock and land of his own : but, as it 
has been already observed, the law which keeps niootahs above 500 
pagodas annual rtnt, prevents the ryots from taking mootahs, because 
so great a concerras afarmabovebOO pagodas, is considered a revenue 
farm, a durbar concern, and attended with greater risk and manage¬ 
ment, thjsa an individual ryot can incur. The greatest zemindar offers 
no better security than the rents of the zemiudary, or private fortune, 
derived from those very rents, which will generally be out of reach. 
How are the arrears against the zemindars, whohave not paid regularly, 
to be recovered, but from the zemindary lauds ? but lands were there 
before, and the ryots, who render them valuable. Before, nobody but 
the ryot could fail; now, not only the ryot, but the Mootahdar, may 
fail: the rent may stop between the ryot and the cash chest. If the 
Mootahdar fails, it may be said that the security consists of the incor¬ 
poreal property of 15 per cent, of the rent clogged with the serviQp of 
collection, and the risk of the farm, and of the property in waste. 
This property has not been clearly defined, nor is as yet clearly under¬ 
stood ; but whatever it may be, it is put up to auction, and sold for 
the recovery of arrears: but it would seem, that the remission ought, 
if possible, to go to the ryots, to be applied to the land in such a way, that 
each farm might, as nearly as possible, be gradually converted into a 
little estate. It ought to go in retail, to the ryots ; not in wholesale, 
to the Mootahdar. In such case the land of each ryot, would in time, 
become saleable, and the whole land of the whole ryots of a mootah 
would be far more valuable than the Mootahdar^s interest in the same 
lands, with the same I’emission. Under a mootah, as now constituted. 


* And perhaps ought not to be a farmer himself, since his attention would be dis¬ 
tracted, by having two occupations, and he might neglect one or both of his trades. 
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two hundred little estates, the actual property of two hundred small 
propi'ietOrS, who enjoyed the solid property, the full rights, privileges, 
and powers, which constitute absolute property, even though it con- 
siated only of 15 per cent, of the landlord's rent, would be more valu- 
able than two hundred such plots of land, where the qualities of pro- 
perty are divided between Government, the Mootahdar, and the ryot, 
and where (say the adversaries of the system) Government is forced, 
by an unnatural farming system, to impose arbitrary restrictions upon 
the transactions relating to land. Supposing the lands to be equally 
valuable, the full absolute property, in the one case, would render 
them more valuable than the divided property, in the other. But 
the great noiut is, to fix the ryot to his farm, to marry him, as it 
wereVtoacerta^ field; to give him such an interest in it, as to 
improve it to the utmo^tv- , <^wo hundred small proprietors would 
improve their land much mor©y-it may be supposed, than the tern- 
porary farmers under the MootahdaTS, would improve theirs. The 
estates of the small proprietors would therefore be more valuable, and 
afford gi*eater security to the revenue. It must, I should imagine, be 
always kept in view, that this peninsula is almost depopulated; that 
under our Government a great increase of population may be expected 
in this mild climate, among a people with whom marriage is a religious 
duty; that, luckily for the Government of the country, the great body 
of the people are husbandmen by profession, I may almost say, by 
instinct; men who consider.agriculture their only business, the only 
thing they came into the world to perform. 

These men will always extend aud improve the cultivation if pro* 
perly encouraged; and therefore a great revenue may be expected from 
the waste lands, when the stock and population of the country has in¬ 
creased to such a degree, as to occupy them. Government, by keeping 
this waste in their own bands, may manage the market of lauds, just 
as the Dutch are said to have done that of spices ; by refusing waste, 
they will raise the value of occupied land; by giving it up, they will 
keep down the value of occupied land. They may manage this way, 
until the improvements which, it may be supposed will take place 
under our Government, have given certain lands an intrinsic value; for 
if the ryots once find that they are settled on certain fields by a light 
fixed rent, they will set about improvements ; digging wells will be the 
chief improvement; wells on the high and dry parts of the country 
are the chief objects of husbandry; for they not only increase the 
usual rent, but in time of drought they, in a great degree, alleviate the 
distress of scarcity. At all events, unless times are very bad indeed, 
they avert the danger of famine. Suppose a ryot, who has a field, 
for which he now pays 40 pagodas annual rent, gets the perpetual lease 
of it, for 34 pagodas, be gets 15 per cent, of the landlord's rent. Sup¬ 
posing that he paid the full rent before, he will first set about increas¬ 
ing his stock, to give his land the best culture of which it is suscepti¬ 
ble, in its present shape. He will next set about improving the land 
itself, where the situation allows of it; digging wells will be the most 
obvious way. When his wells are dug, he fears bad seasons but little; 
they must be bad indeed to exhaust his wells. He will most likely 
raise produce enough to pay his land-tax to Government to feed him¬ 
self and cattle; for though he raises less in a bad season, he gets a 
better price. It may be supposed that the Mootahdar will do so too; 
however, it will be found most likely that neither he nor his tenants 
rVoL. IL] 93 in 
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have so palpable an iafcerest in impTOVGment^ as the small proprietor 
would have. The tenants would not, and though the Mbotahdarinight 
feel as much anxiety for the general improvement of his mootah, as any 
small proprietor could do for that of his estate; yet he is but one man; 
he could not oversee everything, do everything, know or apply his 
judgment to everything. He and his ryots might be quarrelling 
about the rent, while the independent propri^ors, or rather the whole 
body of them, would be silently and seriously setting all their wits, 
their labour, and their stock, to the grand work of improvement; be¬ 
cause each man would be tied down to a certain spot, in which he 
would possess and feel the full ownership. In short, to divide the 
qualities of property in the soil, between the Grovernment, the Mootah- 
dar, and the ryot, in the way proposed by this treaTfng 

mother earth like a Nair lady, and giving hev-halLa-dozen husbands 
to neglect her, while one good man wo’aVcl cherish her with affection. 

However, notwithstanding all ttese objections, which may perhaps 
be justly urged against the mbotahdar system, there is no doubt, but 
that it will produce improvement, by fixing the demand, and giving 
individuals a greater interest in the land, than they had before. The 
limitation of the demand of Government is so great a blessing, that it 
compensates fo.^.the faults of the system : however, it would seem, that 
Government might fix the demand direct, without the intermediate 
agency of Mootahdars. The fixing the demand is independent of the 
farming principle of the system; and, therefore, does not prove it alto¬ 
gether a good system, any more than some very good institutions, 
prove the Mahomedan law an excellent system of jurisprudence. 

Another advantage of the mootahdarry system, is the cheapness of 
it. It might be necessary to allow the farmers a greater remission 
to constitute them small proprietors, than to enable the Mootahdars 
to carry on their mootahs successfully : if we give 15 per cent, to the 
Mootahdars, it may be necessary to give perhaps 20, or even more, to 
the bulk of the ryots, with the view of making them small proprietors, 
to pay regularly. It will therefore, be right to weigh well, whether 
or not the loss, which this difference will occasion, will be com- 
pen sated by any equivalent advantages. The chief pecuniary advan¬ 
tage, which will arise from a ryotwar system, would be the increased 
revenue derivable from waste, as the stock and population increased 
in consequence of the light rent. 

After the lands at present occupied , are completely cultivated, the 
ryots will turn their superfluous stock to the improvement of waste* ; 
perhaps for eight or ten years, their present lands m'Uy afford sufficient 
occupation for all the labour and stock of the country ; but, after that • 
period, it is likely that the public revenue will be rapidly augmented, 
by the occupation of waste. Revenue increased, from those genuine 
sources of stock and population, is more to be depended on, than that 
raised from the lottery-like resource of mootahs : but the revenue 
may in time be augmented from other sources, perhaps ; and it seems 
politic to throw the burthen from the land, as much as possible. The 
32 millions annually raised in England, would ruin the country if 
levied directly upon the laud, or even that part which is indirectly 
paid by the land. 


Acres. Rent Kj. pagodas. 

Waste land 20 years in the Coded Districts ... 21,33,863 6,69,258 

Old waste overgrown. 41,29,053 5,45,430 
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Our conduct in regard to the (I may take them at) six millions ot 
pei'boaa, who are concerned in the decision of this question, will show 
oiii principles. There are perhaps six millions of persons engaged in 
agriculture, who will be affected by the settlement which is made with 
them. These persons must live by agriculture; theh* instinctive appli¬ 
cation to husbandry, I may say, is what supports the Scheme of Govern¬ 
ment. Without it, this country had long ago been reduced to a desert 
by war, bad seasons, and bad Government. These hu&ban^uien pay 
our armies, support our costly establishments, provide our investments, 
and, under good management, could support a British army in Ger¬ 
many to fight the battles of the State. Shall we leave these men to 
struggle under a heavy, in some cases, a rack rent ? Shall we transfer 
them with this burthen on their shoulders to the Mootahdar, like so 
many cattle ? Or shall we excite their industry, and increase their 
stock, by giving them a share of the rent, and look for a compensation, 
in an.increased revenue derived from augmented stock, population, and 
industry? This may be said to be all theu^’y, not to be put in prac¬ 
tice ; but it is practicable. The result will follow the cause, as certainly 
as any other moral effects result from their caus,es. It is a perfect 
syllogism—as light rent increases the comforts and stock of the farmer; 
comforts and stock increase population and cultivation; population 
and cultivation increase the public revenue : nobody will deny this : 
but there always seems some difiOiculty attending the practice.* We 
have instituted Courts of Judicature at a great expense, to protect 
private rights; but where is there so great a cause to be settled as 
this—between Government and the great mass of cultivators ? It 
little signifies either to Government, or to the body of the people, 
whether Vinkoo or Mootoo, have their cause rightly decided; but it sig¬ 
nifies very much, whether many thousand hundred thousand farmers 
have a light or a heavy rent to pay, whether a light and equal assess¬ 
ment is made> to the immediate benefit of the people and the ulti¬ 
mate benefit of Government, or whether a high unequal rent is exacted 
by the necessities of the State, or imposed by a careless, rigid, or a too 
cautious Collector. The sources of prosperity are immediately affected, 
by the conduct of the Collector; the effects of the Court, are slow and 
circuitous. The one, like a copious blood-letting: the other, like the 
local application of a leech ; that is, where too high an assessment, or 
an unjust decision occurs. The Courts indeed, are perhaps at present, 
a source of trouble to the ryots; they are generally the debtors; the 
banians, and townsmen, the creditors. The townsmen talk about and 
know about the tUourts, and bring forward their old bonds; but the 
ryot, who lives in a distant village, never thinks about justice, till he 
is served with a summons. 

This operation of the Courts, will, perhaps, in some degree, impede 
the collection of the revenue; and all I fear is, that the remission, if 
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* A ryot may pay circar rent M. Ps. 178-8 upon a farm producing 354-2 a remission 
of 12 or 15 per cent, will therefore be a great relief; he goes on now borrowing frequently; 
bis reputation for industry is bis paper money, and he pays his rent somehow or other, 
living from hand to mouth. A remission might be thrown away on the idle and extrava¬ 
gant^ but it would benefit, the generality. The idle and extravagant would not retain their 
lands, and most probably the land in which there was a property of 15 per cent, of land¬ 
lord’s rent, would ultimately fall into the hands of the industrious. It is said by some, 
that a high rent stimulates industry, and in the Ceded Districts where the rent, if not very 
high, is the full landlord’s rent, the people are exceedingly industrious. The women 
especially are constantly at the spinning wheel ; but I think that these industrious 
habits would not be weakened, by giving them a share of the rent. 
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granted, may for som© years, go to the creditors, raiher than benefit 
the ryots. In the eiid, however, this will not*much signify, because it 
will still increase th© general agricultural stock, whether it be borrow¬ 
ed and employed, -or employed and enjoyed by the ryots themselves. 
As the remission or rather share of the landlord’s rent will stick to the 
land under all transfers, it will be valuable property, and will, in the 
end, fall into t>*o hands of some industrious person. 

Guuvbo liowever, are not only beneficial, but actually necessary. 
However, I maintain, that alight rent in the present state of the 
country, is still more necessary; that Government ought to try to lighten 
the burthen as much as possible; that 10 or 15, or even 20 per cent, is 
no object, in competition to the improvement of the country. We 
must adopt that system, which tends to promote general comfort and 
population, to raise the greatest produce from the earth. If we flatter 
ourselves that we in reality increase the resources, invigorate the agri¬ 
cultural stamina of the country, by creating a set of farmers to collect 
this heavy rent; that we thereby benefit in any great degree, the bulk 
of the people, inasmuch as we grant a remission to the Mootahdars 
to ensure the payment of their rent, and compensate for their risk 
and trouble of collection ; we are certainly deceived. It may be said, 

. that things go on well, that the Mootahdars pay, that the country im¬ 
proves ; but under our honorable Government, defended by our army; 
a country so fertile; a people so industrious, will thrive, in spite even 
of a bad system, just, as a stout child grows and becomes a sturdy 
youth, in the midst of rags and poverty. I do not mean to say the 
system is bad. I only mean to say, that in spite of its faults, the 
country will improve; because for many thousand years, it has been a 
rich populous country, whenever 30 or 40 years of peace allowed it to 
rise into its natural state. But if the country thrives, it is from other 
causes; not because the Government has farmed the laud revenue. 
Our Government is so strong, so just, so wise, in comparison to native 
Governments, that almost under any system the country will, in a cer¬ 
tain degree, prosper. Under the harshest tyranny the ryots seem 
never to have totally relinquished the labours of husbandry : they con¬ 
sider themselves born to plough, and they labour in this their vaca¬ 
tion, until their strength fails. The people in the Ceded Districts con¬ 
tinued to cultivate, though exposed not only to the most arbitrary ex¬ 
actions of their own Government, but also of banditti. Men might be 
seen holding the plough with black stumps of fingers, burnt off by the 
officers of their own Government. Shall we then take the same 
advantage of this instinct, which the petty tyrants, who have for 50 
years usurped the Government of the country, did ? Shall we exact 
the same high rent, which they exacted, on their principles ? For 
they always considered it enough, if the ryots had sufficient left them, 
just to live and keep up their stock; they exacted every dub besides. 
Their wants and uncertain existence, I may say, made them careless 
of future advantages. Shall we continue this system, or endeavour by 
economy, by management, by time, to better the condition and nurse 
the ryots, into small proprietors ? 

We have every reason to believe that the great Hindoo and 
Mahomedan empires, under which agriculture was raised to so flourish¬ 
ing a state, were very moderate in their assessments. 

On the decline of these great empires, the petty chiefs, who usurp¬ 
ed the sovereign power, were forced by their wants to exact as much 
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as they possibly could, ■without directly exhausting the means of culti¬ 
vation ; and consequently agriculture declined with the great states,^ 
under which it was protected. 

Rack rents have contributed more to ruin the peninsula, than all 
the wars and tumults which have occurred. Many countries have 
continued in high culture, thougli exposed to constant wars; and others, 
have become desert, in the midst of peace. The open violence of 
armies has done less injury to the peninsula, perhaps, than the fines, 
fees, exactions and contributions, which have been imposed by the 
tyranny, or permitted by the weakness of the state. The great empires 
encouraored husbandry, by a light assessment; the petty tyrants who 
usurped on their decline have discouraged, in some places 

ruined it, by heavy tr-ractions. The buildings, tanks, channels, even 
ridges, which separatedf/^rmer fields, the ruined villages, general tra¬ 
dition, books, accounts, and sunawds, and inscriptions ; all combine to 
give us a high idea of the former cultivation, and opulence of this 
peninsula. 

The great Hindoo princes did not, in fact, an^iNrfeuy veat reve- \ 
nue : they had no extensive establishments to kee^^ up: th .ir simplicity \ 
of manners required but little. The soldiers were supported, by the i 
grant of lands : the prince and nobility eat finer rice and more ghee 
than ploughmen. Religious ceremonies were, perhaps, the chief j 
expense of the State; but they contributed to the pleasure advantage 
of the people. A fourth, in time of need, a fifth, and even only°a 
sixth, were the shares of the produce usually taken by the prince. 
The Ray Rekah of Canara was one-sixth. The people of the Ceded 
Districts paid more to the Byjuuggur Government; but those Rajahs 
■were only a kind of lord paramount Poligars, engaged in perpetual 
wars with the Mahomedans, who at last overthrew their Government. 
These wars, made it necessary to exact; and the plunders and massa¬ 
cres, which the Mahomedans exercised, perhaps made the body of the 
people willing to pay a heavy rent, to keep out those fanatic invaders ; 
but on the whole, I believe the land-rent was lighter, and certainly it 
was expended, in a manner more congenial and beneficial to the people, 
than our land-rent. It seems to have been this light rent, that enabled 
the countries to rise to such a pitch of improvement. ^ ^ 

One advantage has been attributed to the mootahdarry system, in 
respect to Government, that I must confess I do not see ; that is, that 
the revenue will be fixed. It may look well in the accounts, to have 
the same certain sum always as the demand, and may save some trou¬ 
ble ; however, I should imagine ours to be the first Government in the 
world, that ever considered it a material object to collect the very same 
sum each year, if it does consider it so. The revenue of most countries, 
of England for instance, fluctuates according to the exigencies of the 
State. Deficiencies are made up by new taxes; surplus collections are 
accounted for : but among all the schemes for improving the revenue, 

I never beard of a statesman recommending any financial measure, 
merely because it promised to bring the very same sum in each year! 

On the contrary, they in general boast of a probable increase. At all 
events, the revenue is made to suit the exigency. If 30 millions are 
wanted, they are raised. They may, perhaps, farm or fix the amount 
of any particular tax, because it may be expedient to dispose of that 
one tax, in that way; but as they have many other means of raising 
supplies, that signifies little. 
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In India, tbe land is the chief source of revenue ; very little else 
goes to supply our Indian budget. lu England, the land-tax is only 
l-16th of the whole revenue ; here it is l-6th of the whole revenue. 
The bad policy, therefore, of shutting up our*ouly great source of sup¬ 
ply is manifest. Although it to be highly expedient, nay, absolutely 
necessary, to limit the demand on private estates ; yet for Government 
to bind itself down to a certain sum for the whole country, appears 
impolitic. As far as I can comprehend the permanent settlement, as 
hitherto introduced. Government can neither ascertain, whether their 
subjects can pay more revenue, nor can they, without breaking through 
their engagements, raise more land revenue. In the Northern Circars, 
for instance, it will be impossible to tell, 10 years hence, whether the 
country can bear four or five lacs more, because Gorerument have trans¬ 
ferred the Ournums to the zemindars, and apparently as impossible to 
. . levy it, thoM^fi the country might easily bear 

tc, tn 01 ig. because Government seem to have pledged 

themselves not to levy move land revenue.* The zemindars, at least, 
consider subject injthis way, and expect to engross the profits, the 
rent, whicli^ii^e natr^i increase of stock and population, under our mild 
Government in those fine provinces, will produce. It would seem, that 
neither the State, nor the ryots, can share those advantages; the State 
and the ryots, those objects of attention to the indolent Hindoos and 
barbarous Tar tars, who preceded us, and under whom India flourished, 
in such a way, as to astonish the world, and become proverbial for its 
industry, fertility, and population. 


However urgent the necessities of the State may be, it would seem 
that we can raise no more in the shape of laud revenue from the 
Circars. The indulgences granted then by the permanent settlement to 
the zemindars, must therefore be compensated for by burthens laid on 
the industrious subjects of the other provinces. This is a cause of 
inequality and hardship, and is one reason for the general extension of 
the permanent settlement. Bntthough themootahdarry system is better 
perhaps than a high uncertain rent; yet it seems easy to fix the 
demand, without recurring to that system. In whatever way the 
country be settled, the qualities of property, the Ashta Bhog or eight 
attributes, privileges and powers which are necessary to constitute the 
full ownership in the land, must, as much as possible, be vested in the 
same person. Whether the estates be large or small, will depend on 
circumstances. If one great ryot undertook for a. whole village, he 
ought to have it all, unless others were injured, by being rendered 
dependant upon him ; where two, three, or a dozen ryots, engaged for a 
village, they ought to have it; whenever good men offered to take 
land in perpetuity, they ought to have it; but there should be no 
restrictions, no rules calculated for ofiicial convenience, rather than for 
general improvement; no estates should be sold; no adventurers admit¬ 
ted. There seemsuonecessity for a hasty settlement; but the sooner the 
remission in those provinces, where the rent is heavy, be granted, the 
speedier will be the increase of stock, and the quicker will be the effects 
of the encouragements to industry, which the remission will produce. 


* We must therefore have recourse to other means of raising the public revenue, From 
a late decision, however, it would seem, that Government are precluded from raising a 
revenue from licenses on duties, which may ultimately affect the produce of the land. 
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We ought to Diuch as possible, to the ryots of the Ceded Documenta 

. Districts and oth^i’ surveyed provinces; whether we consider the cli- 
mate or the present assessment, rather than to the sub-alpine proprie- and RyotwL 
tors of Cau?i*a and Malabar. The ryots of the Ceded Districts are a Settlements. 

very indu'ti'f'ous race, and are pevhaps, the best men in the world, for - 

the culh-'vatiou of the earth: they are husbandmen by caste. In Extracts from 
. Europe, if a man has four sons, ttvo or three may become sailors, 
soldiers, or tradesmen : but here, they must all follow their hereditary Jth AnCTst’ 
profession of husbandry. They have continued to pay their landlord’s 1807. 
rent, and have prospered as farmers, under the able management of 
Colkcrtov Munro; but it reqpiires a sjiare of the rent to enable them to 
become smaV. proprietors, and extend cultivation to the Utmost. A 
remission of 10 pet cent, might perhaps not make up to them, the 

loss which they must fee\ when a* Collector is set over them.* It may 
be said, that the Ceded Distr'id^ have improved so much under the 
Company’s Government, that a remiaaion of rent seems unnecessary; 
however, they might improve still rpore, a^ider a management equally 
efiScient, and under a land revenu 0 ,.which shovld leave to the ryots, a 
snare of the landlord a rent;, '' 

Respecting the future system to be adopted for the management 
ot-the Ceded Districts; I am heartily of opinion, that’the introduction 
of the mootahdarry, would be prejudicial to the ryo^s, and to the 
Company, for the reasons which have been so often stated. I think, 
that when the Government can afford it, a remission ought to ’he avant- 
ed to the ryots, to give them a share of the landlord’s rent. A small 
remission would tend to make them thriving farmers; a greater remis¬ 
sion would tend to make them proprietors. I think, that it must be 
the object of Government, to nurse them into thriving farmers, if the 
exigencies of the state will not allow it to constitute them proprietors: 
but this IS not to bo done, by farming the land-rent, and eivinc’ a re¬ 
mission to the Mootahdars. “ 

I have written so long a paper on the subject; and Collector Munro 
has discussed it in so ample and able a way, that it seems unnecessary, 

If not presumptuous m me, to say any thing more on the subject. I 
shall only observe, that the permanent settlement is meant to benefit 
the Grovernment, and the ryots; that in respect to the ryots, it is ad¬ 
mitted, that it is necessary to grant them a remission, to give them 
Increase of stock and spirit; if lil^ake them comfortable, 

^bhall we then refuse it to them, and gir^t it to a set of farmers, to be 
created on purpose to enjoy it ? In respect to Government, it is ad- 
muted, thjit the revenue depends on the stock and spirit of the culti¬ 
vators, under any system: Shall we then increase their stock, and excite 
their spirit, by a direct remission, or shall V 7 e leave them to struorglo 
with bad seasons, under their present high rent, and give the remis¬ 
sion to a set of farmers, to ensure them against losses, which our own, 

I may say, harsh and impolitic conduct, towards the ryots, most 
probably occasion ? 


* I consider it unnecessary to argue on the advantages of a light rent, as it regards 
the country; because it appears as clear as any moral conclusion can, that industry 
stock, and population^ must be increased by a light rent. s 
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ADDENDA. 


The following papers have been added to this edition 
with a view to increase its usefulness and to bring down 
this history to a later period. The first three papers have 
bees extracted from the “ Appendix to the Eeport from the 
Select Commi itee of the House of Commons on the Affairs 
of the East India Company, dated l6th August 1832;” 
and the fourth is taken from the minutes of Evidence given 
before a similar Committee in 1830. 
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APPENDIX, No. 6. 


A PAPER on tlie Land Revenue of India, prepared at the 
request of the Committee, by A. D. CAMPBELL, Esq., 
of the Madras Civil Service. 

In India the Land Revenue forms the principal income of the 
State. It is entitled to consideration no less on account of its financial 
importance, than of its influence over the rights and interests of the 
native inhabitants of the country, and over the general prosperity of 
our Eastern Empire. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Affairs 
of the East India Company, in their fifth Report of 1812, have given 
a full view of the various systems pursued in India for the manage¬ 
ment of the Land Revenue, from the earliest period of the acquisi¬ 
tion of any part of our territory there, until the introduction, by Mar¬ 
quis Cornwallis, of the permanent settlement on the zemindary system. 
In 1793, the periodical settlement of the Lower Provinces under the 
Bengal Presidency, which had been originally formed in 1789 and 
1790, was declared to be permanently established, from the expiration 
of the leases in 1799 and 1800. The observations of the Committee 
are more full and satisfactory with respect to the effects, of that 
arrangement under the Bengal Presidency, than in the Madras terri¬ 
tory, where it was not introduced until 1802 to 1806 (p. 163 to 164.) 
A detail of its practical effects, for several years subsequent to its 
introduction into Bengal, is given at considerable length in their Report 
(page 54 to 62). 

During the twenty years which have elapsed since that Report 
was submitted to the House of Commons, a vast mass of information 
on all subjects connected with India has been obtained, not only from 
the evidence taken by the Committees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, but from many valuable documents on India, printed from 
the records of the East India Company. 

Taking up the history of the Land Revenue of India from the 
period of the permanent zemindary settlement, to which it was brought 
by the Committee of the House of Commons in 1812, I shall endea¬ 
vour from these sources first, to trace the effects of that settlement 
in the districts in which it has been established, as they have been 
farther developed during the last twenty years ; and shall then pro¬ 
ceed to the consideration of the periodical settlements subsequently 
introduced into the other parts of India. 


Mr. Camp¬ 
bell’s Paper 
on the Land 
Revenue of 
India. 


Permanent Zemindary Settlement under the Bengal and 

Madras Presidencies. 19 

In the British territorial possessions on the continent of India, 
including an extent of 512,873 square miles,* the permanent zemin¬ 
dary settlement has never extended to any portion of the provinces 
under the Bombay Presidency, which contain 59,438 square miles, 
with an estimated population of 6,251,546, and 6,500 square miles in 
the Northern Coacan,t the population of which is unknown. By far 
the greater part of the Madras territory, to the extent of 92,316, 


♦ Appendix of 1831, Islands excluded, p, 332, 333, 
[VoL. IL] 


f Ibid., p, 331. 
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square miles, with a population of &,567,514,* has also been exempt¬ 
ed from it; and, in the territories under the Supreme Government, 
periodical settlements continue to prevail in the Province of Cuttack, 
containing 9,040 square miles, with a population of 1,984,620; in the 
Upper or Western Provinces, including 66,510 square miles, with a 
population of 32,206,806; and in the districts ceded on the Nurbudda, 
and by the Rajah of Berar in 1826, containing 85,700 square miles, 
the population of which is unknown. Reserving the management of 
these countries for subsequent consideration, I confine my present 
observations to the lands of which the revenue has been settled m 
perpetuity on the zemindary system. 

These now consist of the following districts, under the two Pre¬ 
sidencies of Bengal and Madras respectively 


BBNGAn PRESIDENCY: 
Bek6al: 

1. Beerbliooin and Pacliote 

2 . . 

3. Calcutta. 

4. OMttagonjf. 

5. CoocTi Bobar 

6. Dacca . 

7. Dinagepore.. 

8. Jessore . 

9. Moorshedabad. 

10. Mymunsing . 

11 . .. 

12 . .. 

13. RajQsbahyo . 

14. Eajemebal.. .. •• , • • , • 

16. Rungpore and part of Coocn Benar. 

16. ^Ihet . 

17. Tipperah. 

18. Twenty-four Pergunuahs 

19. Baker gunge . 

20. Bbulwa. 

21. Boggree. 

22. Hoogly . 

23. Jungle Mebals .. 

24. Bherepore. 

26. Behar and Raxugur 

26. Boglopore. 

27. DhuiTumporo. 

28. Ramgur. 

29. Sha^uibad .. . 

30. Bircar Saurum. 

31. — Tirhoot. 

32. Patna . ' 

Orissa: 

53. Midnaporo and Tumlook 


3i. Hidgollie 


Benares: 

35. Benares .. 

36. Ghazeepore 

37. Jnanpore .. 


Sa. Rs. 


jnMMA» 

1829-30. 


S.Rs. a. p. 
6,91,876 12 4 
28,47,468 16 8 
65,669 10 0 
6,33,797 14 3 
62,722 14 7 
4,08,362 8 0 
17,56,638 4 6 
12,09,856 IS 6 

11.95.562 15 9 
7,28,615 9 4 

11,66,951 0 2 
10,35,411 12 6 
14,64,299 11 7 
43,816 1 11 
10,63,^ 14 2 
3,03,5l6 7 8 
8,10,417 3 11 
11,39,888 14 0 
7,81,809 7 0 
5,00,467 14 11 
1,97,i)99 9 6 
11,02.874 8 7 
4,49,422 0 10 
28,197 7 6 
16,79,690 3 8 
4,13,733 11 10 
2,44,766 4 0 
1,61,293 8 8 
12,74,081 15 2 
14,80,483 13 4 

15.60.563 0 5 
3,52,868 8 2 

13,07.614 12 0 
3,04,904 9 8. 


16,96,899 10 3 
13,23,4'19 14 4 
10,82,391 12 1. 


SQUARE UI1.E9, 


828, 321 
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3,24,70,863 5 9 


1,53,802 

9,040 


1.44,762 

350 

2,850 

1,820 


1,49,782 


37.508,265 r Deddct 
1,984,620 \ Cuttack. 


35,518,645 
fNot sepuately atattd. 


•Total..., . 

Dediict, 

Settled permanently 


Sq. Miles. 
141,9234 

. 49,607 


Popnlation, 

13,608,685 

3,941,021 


92,3164 


9,567.614 
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DISTEICTS. 

JIJMMA, 

1829.30. 

SQUARB MILES, 
per pag-es 
328, 329, 333. 

POPULATION, 
Appendix of 1^1. 

MADRAS PRESIDENCY: 

M. Rs, a. p. 



1. Masulipatam . 

9,65,116 0 0 

5,000 

629,849 

2. Rajahnnuidry. 

16,45,175 8 3 

6,050 

738,308 

3. Ountoor. 

12,25,468 7 7 

4,960 

454,754 

4. Vizagapatam . 

11,72,263 8 0 

15,300 

772,570 

5. CS-anlam. 

5,97,830 0 0 

6,400 

832,015 

Part x)f Salem. 

6,04,662 0 0 

2,733 

358,660-) Taken at 

— Chingleput. 

2,86,311 13 8 

1,006 

' J21.043 [ Taken^at 

— Madura, the Pollams .. 

7,24,111 15 1 

3,566 

186,903J one.tmra. 

— Northern Division of Arcot .. 

4,51,438 6 10 

1,452 

224,074 One.fourth. 

— Southern Division of Arcot,) 

27,340 11 9 

\ Cannot bo 


Cuddalore, &o. j 


y estimated 


— Cnddapah, Pollams 

15,198 7 1 

j correctly. 


-i- Nellore, Pollams. 

4,61,824 14 11 

1,980 

109,854 Ditto. 

■— Tinnevelly, Pollams 

3,44,288 0 0 

1,160 

112,991 One-fifth. 

Ms. Rs. 

-- 

85,11,009 1 10 

49,607 

3,941,021 
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It appears by the above statement that the countries of which 
the Land Revenue has been settled on the permanent zemindary tenure 
include, under the Bengal Presidency, an extent of 149,782 square 
miles, embracing the whole of the lowei" provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares (Cuttack alone excepted), with a population, 
exclusive of the Benares provinces, of 35,518,645, assessed in 1829-30 
at a permanent jumma of Sicca Rupees 3,24,70,853. Under the 
Madras Presidency, the zemindary settlement includes nearly the 
whole of the five Northern Oircars, lying immediately adjacent to the 
Bengal frontier; rather more than one-third of the Salem, and about 
one-third of the Chingleput district; the Pollams, scattered through 
several provinces to the northward, westward and southward of Madras; 
a few insulated portions of the Dindigul district, included under the 
head of Madura; and a small part of the southern division of Arcot, 
consisting of some of the Company's ancient lands near Cuddalore. 
The fixed tribute receivable from the Nabob of Kurnool, a petty prince 
possessing power of life and death in his own country, under the 
Bellary collectorate, is not settled on the zemindary tenure; and 
the whole of the countries belonging to the Madras Presidency still 
under this system, may therefore be considered as including 49,607 
square miles, with a population of 3,941,021 assessed in 1829-30 at 
Madras Rupees 85,11,009. 

Of nearly forty millions of persons inhabiting the extensive 
dominions of which the Land Revenue has been thus settled in perpe¬ 
tuity on the zemindary system, the ryots or cultivators, with their 
families, constitute a great if not the greater proportion. It is 
important, therefore, to examine how far that system has affected their 
rights, as well as to ascertain its efieots on the interests of the zemindars 
themselves, and of the Grovernment. With this view it is necessary 
briefly to advert to the tenures of land in India. 

4 It has already been explained by the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1812, that long anterior to the Mahomedan conquest, 
through every part of the empire which has come under the British 
dominion, the produce of the land, whether taken in money or kind, 
'^was understood to be shvivedy in distinct proportionsyhet^yeen the 
cultivator and the Government.^^ This principle is clearly recognized 
in some of the first enactments of the Bengal Government, confirmed 
by more recent discussions at that Presidency, and there may thus be 
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distinctly traced only two parties originally connected with the land in 
India—the cultivators who paid, and the Government, or its repre¬ 
sentatives, who received the public dues. These were universally 

_limited by immemorial local usage, but, from the want of correct 

LandEevenne records of the established rates payable by the cultivators, such usage 
o£ India, formed too often an ill-defined, though always an acknowledged 
Lord MoWb gfcandard. 

Minute, 21sb • i i j 

Sept. 1815, In a country like ludia, composed of various kingdoms^ mnabited 

nations speaking different languages, each distinguished by customs 
^ \ peculiar to itself, minor diversities are found to exist in the tenure of 

land, which cannot be included in a general description of the whole. 

\ But, subject to such local exceptions,* the cultivators of India, in 
) general, may be considered as divided into two great classes, 

‘ ’ those who are vested with hereditary rights of occupancy, and those 

who are not. 

1744 and 2569 The last-mentioned or lowest class consists of what in Bengal are 
of 1832, /termed the Paee Khaslit, and at Madras, the Faracoody Pyacarry, or 
Minuto of ^ stranger cultivators. These persons have their original domicile in 
some village at a distance from that in which they cultivate or 
Maciia^rsth temporarily dwell, and thence are occasionally called migratory ryots. 
Jan. 1818. Their right is never hereditary, nor transferable by sale or otherwise j 
and unless special agreements are entered into, it expires with the 
cultivation of each year. But, unless otherwise expressly stipulated, 
the annual revenue demand, even upon them, is limited by local usage. 
When employed by the higher classes of hereditary cultivators upou 
the fields which those higher classes occupy, they are to bo viewed 
either as annual tenants or as bolding under special agreements. But 
as the public revenue is never due, unless the land is occupied,t 
(a) Eoportto (a) it has been usual for the Government or its representative 
Sir T. Mvyro, jq ^^,11 in the aid of this lower class of people to occupy the interior 
6th NoV. which the hereditary classes, subsequently described, have left 

unoccupied. In this case they stand in direct relation to the Govern¬ 
ment, or its representative, as the temporary substitutes for the higher 
classes of hereditary cultivators; and the rates leviable from them, 
by the Government, are occasionally lower than those leviable from 
the hio-her classes, on account, evidently, of the inferiority of the fields 
occupied by this lower class. It will be obvious, however, froru the 
descnption here given, that the ocoupationof a field by any of the higher 
hereditary classes, totally excludes its occupation by this class, except 
as the tenants of the superior occupant. But as this class of people 
usually obtained a bare subsistence from the land, they find it prefer¬ 
able to relinquish the inferior fields they bold directly from Govern¬ 
ment even at rates unusually low, for those of a superior and more 
fertile nature cultivated by the higher classes, or by themselves as 
the tenants of these higher classes j and whenever such become vacant, 
they will gladly offer to hold them directly from Government, or its 
representative, at rates much higher than they pay for then own 
inferior fields, or than can be paid for even the finer soils, by the 


1826' 
para. 40. 
para. 144. 


* The exceptions in question refer chiefly to the western cossts of the PepjMu’a 

of India, Canara and Malabar, where the non-existence of village commnmties and 

other peculiarities distinguish the people entirely from all other liindoos. 
t It may ho occupied, even when kept waste. 
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cultivators, entitled by their tenure to derive more than a 
bare subsistence from the land. This body are therefore ever on the 
watch, by the offer of higher terms, to tempt the GoveAment, or its 
representative, to oust the hereditary cultivator from his fields; but 
so long as the latter is willing to pay his established rates, this is 
universally considered an act of the greatest injustice. 


There exists, under the Madras Presidency, and perhaps else¬ 
where, a peculiar class of cultivators termed Ooolcoody Pyacarry, 
holding an intermediate place between the foregoing and those who 
are subsequently described. Their tenure, originally, was precisely 
of the temporary kind above mentioned, and they continue frequently 
to hold of the higher class of cultivators ; but in general they hold 
directly from Government. Having been allowed to occupy, from 
father to son, for several generations, chiefly the unirrigated fields in 
the Southern Peninsula neglected by the highest class, whose stock 
is concentrated on the more fertile artificially irrigated lands, they 
have gradually but successfully converted this temporary into an 
hereditary tenure; and ceasing to hold annually, or by special con¬ 
tract, their occupation of particular fields now excludes both their 
brethren possessing that more temporary right, and their superiors, 
holding one which, like their own, is based in prescription. Their 
right, however, continues untransferable by sale or otherwise, and in 
other respects corresponds with that before described, liable only to 
the payment of the public dues, as limited by local usage. 


The third, most numerous, and most important class of all, termed 
under the Supreme Government, the Khood Khasht ryots (cultivating 
their own), to the northward of Madras, as well as in some of the western 
provinces of Bengal denominated Kudeems (or ancients), and to the 
southward of the Madras Presidency, as well as in the Deccan, and in 
some parts of Bengal, called holders of Meerassy, exe distinguished 
from both the foregoing by being universally considered the descend¬ 
ants of the aboriginal settlers of the village, or of those who restored 
it if it ever fell into decay. They therefore invariably hold directly 
either of the Government or of its representative, never, like those 
above described, of any other individual; and their tenure being quite 
independent of any contract whatever originates in the mere act of 
settlement, confirmed by hereditary succession. On co'ndition of 
paying the public revenue defined by local usage, the holders by this 
tenure are vested with a perpetual hereditary right to the fields 
occupied by them, or at their risk and charge; and so long as that is 
paid, neither they nor their descendants can be justly ousted from 
their lands. It appears that the present village zemindars of Behar 
and Benares originally belonged to this important class of cultivators. 
In some villages, the whole of this tenure centres in a single indi¬ 
vidual, but in general it is vested in many. It is then held in one of 
two modes, either on what is called the joint or common tenure, 
or on what has obtained the name of tenure in severalty.^^ Under 
the former, the village is divided into a certain number of fixed 
shares, supposed to have been determined when it was originally 
settled; and every holder possesses one or more of these shares, or 
fractional parts of a share, casting lots periodically for the actual occu¬ 
pation of fields, in proportion to the share held by each; in this case 
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no parfcicular field belongs to any iadividual^ bat a certain share 
only the whole village, which is itself kept entire. Under the latter 
system, on the other hand, each holder has fixed possession of his 
own particular fields, which descend to his heirs. 

This hereditary tenure is distinguished, iu the provinces to the 
southward of the Madras Presidency, by a remarkable peculiarity, 
connected, however, rather with its value than with its intrinsic quality 
or character. In the provinces under the Bengal or Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, it appears nob to have been generally saleable, though the 
Kegulations of the former Presidency occasionally allude to it as 
transferable. In the northern provinces under the Madras Government 
the sale or transfer of land held on this tenure appears to be quite 
unknown; but, in the districts to the southward of that Presidency, 
the tenure to which the Mahomedans give the name of Meerassy (an 
Arabic derivative denoting landed property in general, better known 
to its usual holders, the Hindoo Soodras, as cauniatchij dominium ex 
jure hereditatis, and to the Bramins, as swastium, one’s own) has 
from time immemorial been transferable by sale, gift, or otherwise. 
Many pious Hindoos have transferred this valuable lauded property 
to the Hindoo temples, which, in the south of India, are rib^y endowed 
with lands held by this tenure. Indeed such property 3|^tinues to 
be saleable very generally over the southern peninsula, where it is 
held by a very numerous class of possessors, and uniV^rsaHy iu 
Tanjore, being there saleable at many years’ purchase of th^older’a 
surplus receipts. In 1799, the meerassy in Ohingleput consisted of 
17,821 shares, of which 15,994 were hold by 8,387 Meerassidars; and 
the remaining 1,827 by those described in the second or intermediate 
tenure. Iu Tanjore, the holders of meerassy have been estimated at 
00,000, and their surplus receipts at one-fourth, and in Tinnevelly, 
at 13i per cent, of the gross produce. Of 1,100 villages in Tinnevelly 
paying revenue to Government during the year 1826, in 284 that 
right was vested in a single individual of each village; in 348 in the 
village communities iu common; and in 468 in the members of these 
communities individually. 

In addition to the rights above described, the native Governments 
granted to the holders of meerassy, in the provinces of Arcot and 
Ohingleput, and indeed very generally throughout India, to the princi¬ 
pal or leading men amongst this important class of hereditary cultiva¬ 
tors, a remission of the public revenue on certain of their own, or 
other lands in the village. But this was in lieu of a money payment 
for services to be performed by them as village Collectors and as 
oflficers of Police, and has no connection, though it has occasionally 
been confounded, with their tenure as cultivators. 

The limited payments to the State, made by the several classes of 
cultivators above described, are '' in all cases distinctly regarded as 
the Government revenue (or rent), whether assigned to an individual 
or not. In none depending on the mere will and pleasure of another.” 
But on our acquisition of the territory, the land revenue of which has 
been now settled in perpetuity on the zemindar^ tenure, the culti¬ 
vators there rarely made these payments di: publio 

treasury. Instances no doubt did thm’o occur, vsaere, c. m 
territory now settled periodically, they were made direqtly to the 
servants or renters authoxuzed by Government to receive thepi J 
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increase of assessment from the pr 6 pnetors of land; and that, for 
the purpose of obtaining this iucre,4e, not only frequent investiga- 
'iTa'^'o-'oeen m&\ 5 » to ascertain the actual produce of their 
estates, but that it has beeiJbhe practice to deprive them of the manage- 
inent of their lands, and eiti 3 i>tQ ] 0 t them in farm, or to appoint 
officers on the part of GoV’i^nment to collect the assessment 
** immediately from the ryotf The Honourable Court of Directors, 
considering these ilsa^g and measures to be detrimental to the 
prosperity of the^Ountry, have, with a view to promote the future 
ease and hppiness of the people, authorized the foregoing declara- 
lifts; and the zemindars, independent talookdars, and other actual 
of land, with, or on behalf of whom a settlement has 
been or may be are to consider these orders fixing the 

amount of the assessment, as irrevocable.” 

This, the first enactment or ‘•Le }3engal Government establishing 
the permanent zemindary system, exnv^^ a remarkable contrast with 
the statements contained in the discussioug which preceded it, Ifc 
fails in particular to notice that the Land Eev 6 »uie payable by the 
cultivators to the zemindar had invariably been limited, and records 
only the ignorance of Government as to its real amoo^t, and the fact 
of their having occasionally ousted the zemindar from ins'i^oreditary 
management of it, in order that tliey might rent it out to temporary 
farmers, or realize it from the cultivators themselves, with the view 
to determine, with reference to it, the just amount of the previously 
uncertain and fluctuating jurama which these hereditary contractors 
should pay, iu lieu of it, into the public treasury. The enactment 
Utou proceeds to commute this last-mentioned contract-price or 
jumma, i^hich alone had been variable, into one thenceforward 
irrevocably Virnited. But, confounding the Land Revenue with the 
mnd itself, ifc na'.v]y gives to the hereditary contract for the Laud 
Revenue the name ot arv estateconsequently terms inquiry as to 
us just ^amount an investigation into the actual produce” of this 
^ estate;^ and, by this strange verbiage, transforms the hereditary 
holder of that revenue contract into the actual proprietor of” all the 
laud, throughout the limits of his zemindary. In thus formally, 
by law, ascribing to the hereditary contractor for the land revenue 
the right of property in each field which the payer of it alone possessed, 
the Supreme Government itself, at the very outset of its legislative 
career, laid the foundation of the lamentable error which pervades 
the Revenue Codes of the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, in this 
respect. 

^ It was at the same time declared, that ^^it being the duty of the 
ruling power to protect all classes of people, and more particularly 
L’orn their situation, are most helpless, the Governor- 
brenem in Council will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact 
such Regulations as he may think necessary for the protection and 
welfare of the dependent talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of 
the soil; and no zemindar, independent talookdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land shall be entitled, on this account, to make any 
objection to the discharge of the fixed assessment which they have 
respectively agreed to pay.^^ 



This pledge, indeed, still stands forth on the front of the Bengal 
Regulations; but the Government, having once shut themselves out 
fiom all direct oomuiunication with the village landholders, by per- 
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manentlj interposiug tlie zemiD^3»rs between themselres and the cul¬ 
tivators, have hitherto entirely to redeem it. In 1786, the 

Court of Directors of the East Coinpai^^"ox>serveu^. * 

ing4-he settlement (or revenue contract'co be made iu every priic- 
tieable instance with the zemindai, conceive that we adopt the ti'ue 
spirit of the 30th section of the Ac of the 24th of Geo. III." In 1792 
they proceed to state, that in order tcsimplify and regulate the de- 
mauds of the zemindars upon the cnltival>PS, the first step is to fix: 
the demand of the Government itself " upon the zemindar; and, 
jnstly treating this as the mere preliminary to a far mo'pjmportanb 
ultimate end, they add, we are led to believe that the situation oi^be 
ryot varies in different districts, according to local, 
toms, or particular agreements; and it appear^ if, iu some in- 
stances, the rights of ryots of different d^^acriptions, though iu the 
same district, are considered mor^ or less permanent and secure. 
The application therefore of general principles must be guided 
by minute local investigation, and we shall expect particular Kegu- 
lations, adapted tfte different circumstances, to be prepared and 
finally submitted to our consideration." In 1793, Lord Cornwallis 
in reply, without allusion to any such particular rules, merely refers 
to his gep»?’^tl enactment quoted above, as reserving to Government 
ihv power of hereafter framing such Regulations as they may occasion¬ 
ally think proper, for the protection of the ryots and inferior land- 
holders, or other orders of people, concerned in the cultivation of the 
Ian ds." It is true that the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1812, 
reported, that with respect to the cultivators, or ryots, their rights 
and customs varied so much in different parts of the countrj^. 
appeared to the Government to involve so much intricacy. <^hat the 
Regulation (VIII. of 1793), only provides generally for engagements 
being entered into, and puttahs or leases being granted by the 
zemindar; leaving the terms to be such «ball appear to have 
been customary, or as shall be parHcularly adjusted between the 
parties; and in this it is probable that the expectations of the 
Government have been fulfilled, as no new Regulation yet appears, 
altering or rescinding the one alluded to." But the very reverse 
has been the actual result. 


- This appears to have arisen from a defect in the system itself; 
for the permanent zemindary settlement, whilst it shut the public 
treasury against any increased receipt from the land, by commuting 
the zemindar's variable payment, as the hereditary contractor for the' 
Land Revenue, into a fixed jumma determined irrevocably, entirely 
neglected to define or limit the demand of the State upon the soil it¬ 
self, or to fix the amount payable by the cultivator to this hereditary 
contractor. Local usage, indeed, bad immemorially limited the cul¬ 
tivator's payment, or, in other words, the zemindar s receipt, but it 
was an usage ill-defined; and, as before explained, far the greater 
portion of the cultivators held the right to such limited payment, in¬ 
dependently of any contract, by virtue of their hereditary tenure. 
Accordingly, in merely prescribing the interchange of written en- 
3209 of 1831* gag^oaents between the zemindars and the cultivators, the Govern- 
2304lof 1832.* ment required the whole body of the latter to enter into engagements, 
previously confined only to the lowest class amongst them, or to such 
' as possessed no hereditary right of occupancy in the soil; and great 

repugnance to this arrangement has naturally been evinced by the 




lieredifcary or great mass of the cultivators under both the Presiden¬ 
cies. But when such engagements were required to be exchanged in 
Bengal, according to local rates and usages, which have been left un¬ 
defined, without any measures being taken by Government for ascer¬ 
taining or recording them for the mutual guidance of both the here¬ 
ditary payers and hereditary receivers of the Laud Revenue, the en¬ 
actment became a mere nullity. 

In a few rare instances, such as the Salem District under Madras, 
and the twenty-four purgunnahs, an extent of about 6,000 square 
miles round Calcutta, previously to the introduction of the perma¬ 
nent jaeniindary settlement, a detailed measurement of the district was 
made, and a recor/i prepared specifying the rates to which the public 
. revenue demand on the cultivators was limited, the settlement being 
in part ryotwar,^*^ and the zemindars having “ only the right of col¬ 
lecting what was so settled and in such instances, the tenure of the 
ryots has in many cases become a property of considerable value. It 
might have been expected that the benefical result on the interests of 
the great body of the cultivatoi’s produced by this arrangement, 
where it had been actually carried into effect, would have led to its 
general adoption. This indeed was contemplated in Bengal, and un¬ 
willingly abandoned, apparently on account of the supposed difficulty 
attending the perfect execution of details of this description. But 
the Supreme Government in Bengal, at the very period when the 
former Committee of the House of Commons submitted their Report 
of 1812, were engaged in promulgating Regulations V. and XVIIL 
1812, which effectually modified even the defective provisions con¬ 
tained in Regulation VIIL 1793, alluded toby that Committee as 
still in force. 

Despairing of any attempt, at that distance of time, to procure 
sufficient evidence of the local or purgunnah limited rates, for the 
guidance of those who had to decide questions arising between the 
cultivators and the zemindars, the object of this enactment, as de¬ 
scribed by Mr. Colebrooke, then a member of the Government, at whose 
suggestion it was adopted, was to abrogate most of the laws in 
favour of the ryot, and to leave him for a certain period, to be specified, 
under no other protection for his tenure than the specific terms of 
the lease which he may then hold.*^^ This, it was thought, would 
be better than to uphold the illusory expectations of protection from 
an ineffectual law, and it wash hoped would compel the parties to come 
to an understanding, whereby the oppression, fraud, and endless litiga¬ 
tion produced by the previous uncertainty would be avoided. 

Under the rules of 1793, the form of engagements between the 
cultivator and the zemindar was subjected to the Collector’s approba¬ 
tion. This was now declared unnecessary, and the parties were left 
to enter into contracts according to such form as may be mostcon- 
venient and most conducive to their respective interests.’’ Pur¬ 
chasers at public auction, or Government officers alone during attach¬ 
ment, were declared limited, pending the current year, to the purgun¬ 
nah rates where known, otherwise to the rates on similar adjacent 
land, or at all events to the highest rate of the last previous three 
years. But the original law of 1793 had likewise prohibited the 
zemindar from fixing the Land Revenue payable by the cultivator for 
any period exceeding ten years. This restriction was also abolished, 
and the zemindars were rendered competent to fix it for any pe^od 
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which they may deem most convenient for themselves and tenants 
(cnitivjxtors), and most conducive to the improvement of their 
estates/^ Doubts, liowever, having arisen as to the construction of 
this enactment, Regulation V. was subsequently followed by Regula¬ 
tion XVIII. 1812, explaining that the intent of the last-mentioned 
provision was to declare proprietors of land’^ (for so the zemindars 
still continue to be called) less competent to grant leases for any 
period, even to perpetuity.’^ But the new enactment in question 
contained this singular and most important addition, and at any 
rent (revenue) ichich they may deem conducive to their interests, 

The Marquis of Hastings, in 1815, was the first to remark that 
the rights of the former cultivating proprietors had been suffered by 
the Regulations to pass away sub silentio f allucTing apparently to 
the silence of the Code of 1 793, respecting the particular Regulations, 
in defence of the ryots’ right, which the Court of Directors, in 1792, 
directed to be prepared. But defective in this respect as the enact¬ 
ments of 1793 no doubt were, it was justly pointed out by the Home 
Government, that the above express enactment in the Bengal Code 
fully authorized the zemindar to ‘^ousb even the hereditary ryots from 
^Hhe possession of their lands, when the latter refused to accede to 
any terms of rent (revenue) which may be demanded of them, how^- 
ever exorbitant;” and tliey entirely concurred with Lord Hastings, 
in the fallacy of expecting that the reciprocal wants of the zemindars 
and the cultivators would (under the enactment contained in Regula¬ 
tion Y. 1812) ever constrain them to amicable engagements. This 
reciprocity, observed Lord Hastings, is not so clear. The zemindar 
certainly cannot do without cultivators,^^ but he wants them on liis 
own terms, and he knows that if he can get rid of the hereditary 
proprietors, who claim a right to terms independent of what he may 
vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of substituting men 
of his own; and such is the redundancy of the cultivating class, 
that there never will be a difficulty of procui ing ryots ready to 
engage, on terms only just sufficient bo secure bare maintenance to 
the engager.” 

The power of purchasers of the zemindary tenure by public auction 
in Bengal, has been placed under certain restrictions by a subsequent 
enactment, contained in Regulation XL 1822, hereafter noticed ; but, 
as regards zemindarries not thus sold, the Regulations of 1812 appear 
to remain in force ; and ^it is perhaps matter of surprise, that an 
enactment, which interfered so materially with the rights of the great 
mass of the people, as Rugulation XVllI. of 1812 undoubtedly did, 
should remain yot unrepealed,* more especially after its injurious 
tendency has been so clearly noticed by the Home Government. It 
may indeed be considered the climax of the provisions in the Bengal 
Code, which, commencing by ascribing to the zemindar the property in 
all land, have terminated in investing him with powers more extensive 
than those enjoyed even by the European landlord, to the extinction 
of the rights of the proprietary cultivators throughout the Lower 
Provinces under the Bengal Presidency 

As further deeply afiecting the rights of the cultivators in Bengal, 
I would liere notice another arrangement, counected with the per¬ 
manent zemindary settlement, peculiar to that part of India, as de- 

* Since tbis was w'rifcfcen, I find that Mr. Harington’s proposed Regulation specially 
suggested its repeal, but, as hereafter explained, his proposal failed. 
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cribed in Regulation VIII. 1819, o£ tlie Code at that Presidency. 

Regulation XLIV. of 1793 bad, as above observed, injudiciously pro¬ 
hibited the zemindars from fixing the Land Revenue payable to them 
by the ryots for any period exceeding ten years. The sole object of 
this restriction, as explained in the preamble to that law, was to guard 
against any unfair permanent diminution of the public revenue payable Paper 

by the cultivator, such as ultimately might render insecure the fixed 
jumma, whicli the zemindar himself had agreed to pay to the Govern- 
jnent; and the removal of this restriction, so far as the cultivator 
hh^self is concernedy by Regulation V. 1812, is not only in itself un¬ 
objectionable, but highly desirable, as tending to promote the great 
'^’’'iect o<^-fixing the public revenue payable by the cultivator, if not 
ultimately on eac^. field he occupies. But, whilst the restriction in 
question existed by lav?, a new system for the management of the Land 
Revenue, directly in contravtAition of it, and apparently at variance 
with the first principles of the permjment zemindary settlement, was 
introduced into the country of the RajaKof Eurdwan, the grevitest 
zemindar under the Bengal Government, whose.;annual jumma exceeds 
several hundred thousand pounds sterling', and'whose zemindary is 
therefore proportionably extensive. 

The Rajah divided nearly the whole of his numerous zemindarries 
into many divisions, which he termed putnee or primary ; and assess¬ 
ing each with a fixed sum in perpetuity, always exceeding the jumma 
which he himself pays to Government, on condition of the perpetual 
payment of this increased reserved sum, lie granted the hereditary 
collection of the Laud Revenue from the cultivators within its boundary 
to a neW'class of hereditary sub-zemindars of his own creation, an¬ 
nexing to this grant conditions similar to those on which he himself 
holds from Government. Many of these sub-zemindars, again, follow¬ 
ing their master^s example, proceeded to divide their putnees into new 
secondary divisions, termed diir putnee; and, assessing each with a 
fixed sum in perpetuity, always exceeding what they themselves pay 
to the zemindar, granted the hereditary collection of the Land Revenue 
from the cultivators within its more limited boundary to a further 
class of secondary sub-zemindars, whom the primary sub-zemindars 
created. Several of these secondary sub-zemindars again, followiiio* 
the example of their two superiors, further divided their dur putnees 
into se putnees, or minor tertiary divisions; and, assessing each with 
a fixed sum in perpetuity, always exceeding what they themselves 
pay, granted the hereditary collection of the Land Revenue from the 
cultivators within its still more confined boundary to a third class of 
tertiary sub-zemindars, whom they newly called into existence. The 
tenures of each of the three new orders of sub-zemindars are perpetually 
entailed on their heirs and assigns, so long as these fixed auc^mented 
sums are paid to their respective superiors. 

The complicated plan for the management of the Land Revenue 
thus introduced by the zemindary of Burdwan, is little more than an 
imitation of that by which he holds himself, under the permanent 
zemindary system, whiqh evidently suggested its adoption. But it is 
not a mere imitation only. It is a threefold repetition of that system ; 
and if, as above stated, the zemindary system itself has failed to 
define the public revenue payable by the cultivator, or to fix it on the 
fields he occupies, still less can this most desirable end be accompliah- 
ed when the cultivator is driven to a fifth remove from the Govern- 
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ment:, liis original and natural protector; tlie intermediate ranks 
being filled by the zemindar and his three successive hereditary sub¬ 
contractors, each constrained to realize more than he pays, and each 
paying an augmented sum fixed iu perpetuity. The cultivator, indeed, 
from whom the whole is to be wrung, whose payment was the only 
one limited by the despotic sovereigns who preceded us in the Govern¬ 
ment of India, is also now the only individual whose payment, in 
these permanently-settled districts, the British Government have left 
undefined. 

This arrangement, introduced in direct contravention of the law 
at the time in force, and which has extended from Burdwan through 
several zillahs in Bengal," has been declared valid, even ^ptrosper?; 
lively, by the Bengal Government. But, in rende-’ing these new com¬ 
plicated tenures of the Laud Bevenue transi'e-’vahle, heritable, and not 
liable to be cancelled, but sold for any d)rrear of the augmented fixed 
sum assessed by tho superior, more attention appears to have been 
paid to the temporary difficulties in which the zemindars may have 
involved themselves, hy creating tenures of the Land Revenue un¬ 
known to th« law, than to the original object of the permanent zemin- 
dary settlement, and the opposite principles these new minor tenures 
necessarily involve. I^or, independently of their bad effect on the 
interests of the cultivators, their immediate tendency is, not to transfer, 
as the zemindar was previously competent to do, to another, any 
portion of his zemindary along with the duties annexed to it, but to 
«eparate the property from the duties of the zemindary tenure, and 
thus to crumble down by successive alienations the property in the 
Land Revenue which the Government granted to the original zemin¬ 
dar; and to enable him to divest himself entirely of the hereditary 
duties, which the inheritance of that property, and the perpetual 
confirmation of it at the permanent settlement, evidently impose on 
the holder of eacb zemindary. 

The extensive sales by public auction of the zemindary tenure, in 
satisfaction of arrears of jiimma due by the zemindars to Government, 
which took place soon after the permanent settlement was introduced 
into Bengal, have, as bearing on the interests of the zemindars them¬ 
selves, been prominently noticed in the fifth Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons which sat iu 1812. But it seems now 
established that these sales affected the interests of the cultivators 
also, in a very material degree. In 1793 it had been declared that, 
on a public sale of a zemindary for arrears, all existing engagements 
between the zemindar and the cultivators should stand cancelled from 
the day of sale, the purchaser being at liberty to enter into new en¬ 
gagements, according to the local rates, left undefined, and thus vir¬ 
tually abandoned, as already noticed. By Regulation III. of 1796, 
this was extended to cases where a part only of the cultivator's lands 
was included in the zemindary sold; but clause 5th, section 29, Re¬ 
gulation VII. of 1799, subsequently provided that, in cases of 
public sales for arrears of the public revenue, the purchaser may, 
without any previous application to the Adawlut (Court), eject any 
of the under-renters (cultivators) whose leases are annulled." 

The object of cancelling the engagements between the cultivators 
and the zemindar, when the tenure of the latter alone is sold for 
arrears of revenue, was the saine which had injudiciously restricted 
these engagements, originally, within the period of ten years; namely. 
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’ to guard against any fraudulent diminution of the Land Revenue 
' payable by tbe cultivator, such as might prove unfairly prejudicial to 
the zemiudar^s successor, and thus ultimately render insecure the 
jumma payable by him to the Government. Rut when, besides 
annulling such engagements, the Government in 1799 conferred on 
the new purchasers of zemindaries, generally known in Bengal by the 
name of Auction Purchasers,^'* the power to eject all the cultivators 
whose engagements were thus annulled, it is not matter of surprise 
that purchasers of that tenure preferred buying rather at a public 
auction than at a private sale, which conferred no such advantages; 
or that they generally availed themselves of this law to oust from 
fields the hereditary cultivators possessing a right to terms 
mdepeiiUent v.a and to replace them by others dependent on 

their own will, who '-'>nsented to higher terms. The extent to which 
the engagements of the hereditary cultivators in Bengal have been 
annulled, and themselves ejec^^a f^-om their ancestral fields under 
this law, may be estimated with ref^r^rice to the extent of the zemin- 
dary sales, hereafter to be noticed. 


This continued to be the law in Bengal i,)Y twenty-two years. 
But in 1822, Clause 5, Section 29, Regulation VII. of 1799 was at 
last rescinded, by Regulation XI. of 1822, and the power of summary 
ejectment by the new purchaser then ceased. In this new Regula¬ 
tion, however, it is still maintained to be ^^a general aad fundamental 
principle of the revenue system*^ in Bengal, that the public sale of 
the zemindar*s tenure for arrears, annuls all engagements derivative 
from him or his predecessors. It is admitted that this opens a door 
to abuse, by enabling zemindars, who, for a present money considera¬ 
tion, may have granted temporary or permanent assignments of the 
Land Revenue, fjL’audulently to annul such grants: and the Govern¬ 
ment, to prevent such frauds in the event of a public sale for arrears, 
retain the power of reserving such grants at their option. It is 
declared, at tbe same time, that the cancelling of engagements 
between tbe cultivators and the zemindars shall not, for the future, 
be construed to disturb the possession of ^^any village zemindar, 
putteedar, mofussil talookdar, or other person having an hereditary 
'' transferable property in the land,*^ if he is not also the Government 
zemindar; nor of the khoodkhasht kudeemee ryot, or resident and 
'^hereditary cultivator, having a prescriptive ' right of occupancy 
So far as it goes, this alteration in the law has prospectively operated 
in a beneficial manner; but it had no retrospective effect to the 
previous twenty-two years; and did not, in fact, meet the real evil, 
which appears to lie deeply embedded in tbe original arrangements 
adopted in Bengal, when the permanent settlement was first in- 
ti’oduced. 


The evidence given before the Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1831 and 1832, establishes the fact that, under the 
Bengal Presidency, the public sale of the zemindary tenure, for 
arrears of revenue due by the zemindar alone, absolutely conveyed 
to its purchaser, not only the zemindar*s, or unquestionable heredi¬ 
tary right to^ the Land Revenue, but also all the other distinct right 
of property in the land itself, not only in the few fields belonging to 
the defaulter, but in all the fields within the boundary of his entire 
zemindary, or Land Revenue contract, belonging even to other 
cultivators or third parties, whose dues may have been paid in full to 
[Yol. II.] 96 
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tlie defaulting zemindar. The defective state of the law in Bengal 
for twenty-two years, as above explained, respecting the summary 
ejectment of those third parties, whose engagements were cancelled 
by the sale of the zemindary, no doubt greatly facilitated this strange 
injustice; but it had its origin in the right which the zemindar, as 
such, possesses, to the Land Eevenue, being confounded, not only by 
law but in practice, in Bengal, with the very distinct right which he, 
as before stated, may also often possess in the land itself, in his 
separate capacity, as one of the great body of cultivators. The cause 
of this confusion may be traced to the nature of the arrangements 
originally adopted in Bengal. 

On the introduction of the permanent zemindary 
wheresoever the state I’eceived its Land Revenue 7 ' ^ 

cultivators, as was the case in regard to the a a las, 

and the Ichoodkhasht ryots in a great. ^^ort.on o£ the provinces of 
Behar and Benares, who consti^-'^d little republican corporations, 
cultivating, either in sevei'«1ij-> o'-’ ^ joint common enure, as 

before explained, two courses were open for adoption, as regarded 
the public Land Revenue payable by them to the State or its lepiesen- 
tative; for it is it according to the common law of India, 

which is, in the fir-St instance, perpetually hypothecated to Govern¬ 
ment, as security for the lower jumma payable by the zemindar into 
the Dublio treasury. The one was, to introduce a stranger, totally 
unoonuocfced with the cultivation of the village, as the purchaser by 
auction of the hereditary right to the collection of the Land Revenue 
payable by the cultivators; and this was the course pursued at 
Madras, where new monied speculators, in imitation of the ancient 
zemindars, were introduced by the Government, in order apparently 
to build up an aristocracy where none previously existed, ine other 
was to vest the same right in the cultivators themselves, or in such 
of them at least as, in the quality of representatives of the common 
bodv, were accustomed to act as Government agents, on behalf of 
the whole. To prevent the introduction of a new class of men, having 
no common feeling with the agricultural population of the country, 
this course was wisely adopted in Bengal: but it luvo ved a great 
danger, from which the other was entirely free. When t'^ zemuidai, 
recorded on the Government books as responsible for the Government 
jumrna, irrevocably fixed, falls in arrear, the Code f 

Presidencies declares that what it erroneously calls his estate, 
shall be sold by auction, in satisfaction of it. Nay Giis estate, is 
often, in each Code, absolutely termed the zemiudars lands. Bub 
So grounds have already been stated on which it is believed that 
thisWase must have been applied by the Bengal Governmeut at 
the ontset of their legislative career, to express nothing more than 
the zemindar’s right to the hereditary collection of the Land Revenue 
payable by the cultivator; and it is bis right to this alone (with the 
JXable izf/mna or contractor’s profit invo ved in it, by hts jumma 
being reduced below it), and not the land itself, as erroneously main 
taine^d in Regulation XI. of 1822 of the Bengal Code, that is perpetually 
hypothecated to Government, and saleable, in the 
3ars of the zemindar’s jumma. At Madras, indeed, the new 

possessor of the zemindary, except when *'aile 

of the village, or one of its Meorassidars, had, lit fact, not a sii e 
field to selh He was no cultivator. Every field there had, wheia 
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afc all, immeraorially been sold by the Meeraasidars, tlie 
payers of the revenue from the land, who are the owners of the soil ;• 
whilst he had only purchased from Government the hereditary right 
to collect the public Land Revenue from them. The Government, 
when this new possessor became a defaulter, had therefore nothing 
to sell but what he had originally bought at auction of them ; for (as 
has been in a great degree already explained in the Fifth Report of 
1812), under the Madras Presidency, the proprietary right of the 
zemindar, as it is called, does not give him the power of selling the 
land of his zemindary, any more than the Government are empower¬ 


ed 
upon 


to sell any part of it when he fails in the discharge of its demand 
^ )n him; he can only dispose of^^his interest-—iTi the soilJ^ If, 
instead of inserting the three last words, the former Committee of 
the House of CominoDs had said, in the hereditary collection of the 
Land Tievenue, they would have kept in view the important distinction 
between property in the soil and in its revenue, which here, as else- 
where, eluded perception. 

In Bengal, on the other hand, the zemindar, in the oases now 
alluded to, was invariably a cultivator, and had been nothing else, 
until the permanent settlement made him a zemindar or contractor 
for the revenue also. Mr. Tucker, the Commissioner in Sylhet, 
mentions a fact strongly elucidating this. He states that these new 
village zemindars, whom he terms Meerassidars,’^ as at Madras, on 
being required to exchange engagements with their cultivators, 
when summoned by the Collector, urged that they had no ryots; 
♦^that the whole of their lands were nejoot, cultivated by themselves 
or their hired servants, and that therefore they had no Pottahs to 
grant ^ that they were themselves the ryots, and the State the 
zemindary under which character they were willing to receive Pottahs 
from the Collector, and execute cabooliats in return. Accordingly 
the Collector did give them fresh Pottahs, and receive their cabooliats 
in return;’^ and he gives the following as one of these. It coin¬ 
cides, in a very remarkable manner, in all material points, with the 
cultivatoi’^s muchelka, under the ryot war settlement of Madras.. 
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I, Ramkunut Hundee, of Purgnnnah Havellee Sogsuttee, do 
hereby agree for my talook settled, amounting to sixteen kahone 
cowrie, the ground of which is detailed as follows:— 



Besides this, there are no other ryots or paykaatah lands. If 
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excess be proved, I shall be responsible, and I have no claim to the 
ground (excess) in question. 

(Signed) . . . 

- Notwithstanding the simplicity with which the cultivator here 

Land Revenue evidently objected to being raised to the rank of zemindar, the 
of India. permanent settlement made no distinction between him and the 
ancient greater zemindars; and consequently, on an arrear of his 
jumma accruing, the Bengal Government unfortunately fell into the 
evident danger of confounding together the two distinct rights newly 
united by themselves in his person. Instead of bringing to sale, as 
at Madras, his new hereditary right to the mere collection of the 
Land Revenue, payable by Iiimself and brethren, pains wex0 .n. 
taken to separate from this his distinct ancient hereditary right as a 
cultivator to his own particular fields, so long as he pays their revenue; 
and the Bengal Government, acting literally on the regulations, sold 
also outright his land^^ itself; thereby depriving him of his property 
in both capacities, for a failure of duty in one alone, newly imposed 
on him against his will. This proceeding is upheld in their enact¬ 
ments so late as Regula.tion XI. of 1822, the very professed object of 
which is to secure the riglits of the cultivator. Besides, where the 
zemindar, as was frequently the case in these instances, was only the 
representative of the village community, holding in common with him, 
both as zemindars and as cultivators, any dispute amongst them, 
caused by some of the co-parceners withholding their dues, invariably 
threw the zemindar, their representative, in arrear; and this alone 
operated as a complete bar to its adjustment by partition. The* 
arrear itself is often the first notice the public authorities receive 
of such a dispute; and it is one of the fundamental rules of the 
pemanent settlement, that no partition of a zemindary can ever take 
place pending an arrear, because tho whole, and not a part only, of 
the Land Revenue in the entire zemindary is held responsible for it. 
The Code also, as before explained, treats the holder of the zemindary 
as the actual proprietor of all the land throughout its extent, including 
not only his own fields, but all those belonging to others likewise. 
The sale of all the rights of the representative zemindar, therefore, 
usually involved the sale of all those of his brethren co-parceners also; 
and the entire rights and fields of the whole body of the culti¬ 
vators, even where they had discharged their respective shares of the 
public revenue in full, were thus often involved in one common 
destruction, and conveyed to the new purchaser of the zemindary 
tenure, as occurred in the case of the Tuppa of Muneer, hereafter 
noticed. 

The Bengal enactments in 1822, before mentioned, do not meet 
this case. It is only where the cultivators are not the zemindars also, 
that the possession of their fields is to continue undisturbed. No 
provision has been made, in cases where these two capacities are 
united in the same individual, for distinguishing between the two, as 
is the invariable practice, though contrary to the letter of the Code at 
Madras. Under that Presidency the right of the zemindar in^ his 
capacity of cultivator to his own particular fields, where it exists, 
would, if saleable (as meerassy no doubt is there), be eventually held 
responsible, in the same way as any other separate property of the 
defaulter, for such part of the arrear on his zemindary tenure as may not 
be covered by the sale of his distinct zemindary right. But the latter 
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^lone would be first sold; and the former would be held responsible 
for any deficiency, as an ancient property quite separate from his new 
zemindary tenure; in the same way that any other zemindary belong¬ 
ing to the defaulter is now, at both Presidencies, eventually held 
responsible for any arrear not covered by the sale of that particular 
zemindary tenure on which it accrued. 

The practical maintenance, on the Coast of Coromandel, of the 
distinction above explained, between the property in the Laud 
Kevenue of a zemindary and in the soil of its fields, contrary to the 
letter and theory of the Code, under each of the two Presidencies, had 
its origin partly in the local introduction of zemindars created by 
auction purchasers, often entirely unconnected with the land, which 
rendered it impossible there to construe the Code literally; and partly, 
also, in the superior knowledge which appears to have been there 
attained respecting the real rights of the cultivators, from the writings 
of Mr. Place before the permanent settlement was introduced, con¬ 
firmed by the subsequent discussions between Mr. William Thackeray 
and Mr. Hodgson, as to its extension. 

At the Madras Presidency, the advocates of the permanent 
zemindary settlement maintained the right of the zemindar to the 
Land Revenue of his zemindary as distinct from the right of the ryot 
to the soil of his fields, which they asserted no less zealously than 
their opponents. This has mainly contributed to protect the rights of 
the cultivators under Madras from the destruction in which those of 
their less fortunate brethren in the Lower Provinces under Bengal 
have been involved. But it is not to be overlooked that another 
arrangement, peculiar to Madras, has also powerfully operated in 
producing this happy result. It had been proposed by Lord Teign- 
mouth, in Bengal, to fix the maximum rates of the public revenue 
payable by the cultivators to the zemindar, at those actually assessed 
when the permanent settlement was introduced, which, though 
confirming existing illegal cesses, would at atiy l ate have placed a 
bar against further abuse, and given a precise limitation to the 
zemindar^s demand. 

The local or purgunnah rates, left undefined, were however 
preferred in Bengal; and the result has been already stated. But 
at Madras the suggestion in question was strictly adopted; and the 
maximum rate, payable by the cultivator to the zemindar on all land, 
was limited to the actual rates levied on the cultivated land in the 
single particular year which preceded the permanent limitation of the 
zemiudar^s own jumma to Grovernment. The accounts invariably 
kept by the village accountants under the Madras Presidency, afford 
a rooord of these rates not procurable in Bengal. It is only where 
these rates are not ascertainable, that reference is to bo had to the 
rates established for lands of the same description and quality as 
those respecting which the dispute may arise. The consequence has 
been that the cultivators, under the Madras Government, have looked 
to this limitation as a great security for their rights, and have 
occasionally enforced it by means of the Courts, which at Madras have 
generally supported the right of the cultivator to the soil, as main¬ 
tained on both sides, in the writings before alluded to, as well as in 
those subsequently placed on record by the Board of Revenue at 
Madras, and by Sir Thomas Munro, contained in the selections from 
the Indian records, with a printed copy of which each Court is fur- 
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I nisbed. Accordingly, though the hereditary CQUivators, under the 
j Madras Presidency, have also evinced considerable relucfcance to 
\ interchange written agreements with the zemindars, occasionally, per- 

- \ haps, because reciprocal attachment between the hill chieftains and 

LandRevepuoVtheinselves renders such agreements unnecessary, but generally be- 
j cause this superior class of cultivators there, as well as in Bengal, 
' ’ I deem such engagements an infraction of their prescriptive tenure, 

! their rights at Madras do not appear to have been materially impaired, 
under the permanent zemindary system. In Bengal, on the contrary, 
though a mass of evidence exists in support of the existence of 
similar rights on the part of the cultivators in 1793, and some of the 
oldest servants of the Company, such as Mr. Harington, and Mr. 
Colebrooke, with many oh their most distinguished civil officers ex¬ 
amined before the Committee, have most strenuously advocated them; 
there are others of great experience, who declare that the ryots in 
Bengal had no rights, and never had any.^^ To such a length, in¬ 
deed, have these views beeu carried in Bengal, that, because local 
usage there has often given the Government, or its representative, the 
zemindar, a right to Land Bevenue in kind, or in money, at rates 
varying, not always with the quality of the soil, but often with the 
nature of the crop grown by the cultivator, as is occasionally the case 
under the Madras Presidency also, it has been made the subject of 
debate under the Bengal Presidency, whether the Government, or its 
present representative the zemindar, may not actually prescribe to 
the cultivator the particular crop he is to cultivate, and insist on his 
raising the more valuable productions of the earth, merely in order 
that the zemindar may obtain from him the highest rates of Land 
Revenue. 

It remains to consider the manner in which the permanent ze¬ 
mindary settlement has affected the interest of the zemindars them¬ 
selves. They may be divided into three distinct classes; first, the 
village zemindars, or cultivators in the provinces of Bengal and Behar, 
raised to this rank on the introduction of the permanent settlement 
there; secondly, the purchasers of this right by public auction, 
introduced in lieu of them under the Madras Government; and, 
thirdly, the ancient zemindars, whom we found, as such, on our 
acquisition of the country. 


A vast benefit has been conferred on the whole of these classes, 
but on them alone, by limiting in perpetuity the demand of Govern¬ 
ment upon them, which had been previously fluctuating and uncertain. 
What proportion their present ill-defined receipts from the cultivators 
bears tdi^he fixed payment they make to Government, cannot now bo 
ascertained ; except in such zemindarries as, from minority, lunacy,. 
2613and2929 other causes, have accidentally fallen, temporarily, under charge 

of 1832. ’ of the Court of. Wards at the two Presidencies. In Bengal it appears 
that, in a number of such zemindarries, taken indiscriminately, the 
2386, of 1832. zemindar^s receipts were more than double the jumma payable by 
them to Government; and at Madras their surplus funds occasional- 
2365 of 1832. ^7 accumulated to the extent of four or five lacs of rupees. Thus, 
although the hereditary interest in the Land Eevenue, confirmed to 
them when the permanent settlement took place, was at that time 
calculated not to exceed the permanent jumma reserved by Govern¬ 
ment to the extent of more than ten or fifteen per cent., it has risen 
to one hundred per cent.; so that, in the Land Eevenue of Govern- 
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ment now actually drawn from the cultivators of the provinces set¬ 
tled on the permaLnt zemindary system, the hereditary 
zemindar has frequently, at the present day, become greatei evenitan 
that which the State reserved to itself. This has arisen froft, three 
distinct causes. It is owing, first, to the general ignoraiije of ^10 
Government respecting the real amount of the Land Revenue payable 
bv the cultivators, when the permanent settlement was-fatroduced ; 
which frequently, in the Bengal provinces especially, Jed to Gjeir fixij’- 
» the zemindar’s jumma at sums quite inadequate; secondly, to tue 
want of due limitation of the zemindar s demand upon the cultivators 
■u Bengal, which, as before explained, has placed them entirely at 
lie zemindar’s merais-thirdly, to th« o.., revenue derived from 
• ^ f ‘ther ot land, since the perrnanent setfclemenfc was 

iut?uP^ ^ t^snltof increased population, and of the gradual ex- 
ten sion'^S? agriculture to the lauds then waste, which were, perhaps 
imprudently, relinquished to the zemindars at the period of the per¬ 
manent settlement, by including them within the bounds of their re¬ 
spective zemindarries. But the benefits accruing to the zemindars 
from these causes have been felt only by those whose estates remain 
in the possession of themselves or their descendants, or by such as 
have happened^to purchase at auction zemindarries favourably assessed. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons which sat in 
1812, have shown that the permanent zemindary system was attend¬ 
ed by the introduction of a mode of realizing the Laud Revenue until 
then quite unknown. Under the Native Governments, a zemindar 
who fell in arrear was liable to personal punishment and degradation, 
or to be ousted temporj^rily or altogether from office; but he was 
invariably replaced by some of his own family, and the local ties sub¬ 
sisting between the hereditary payers and receivers of the Land Rev¬ 
enue, to which ages Jiad given strength, were not only invariably 
maintained by the Native Governments, but were by them made the 
basis on which they .raised the whole superstructure of their civil polity. 
By declaring the :iemindary tenure liable to sale for arrears of its 
jumma, the British Government, on the introduction of the permanent 
settlement, materially weakened the ancient bonds that had hitherto 
united the two great classes of society, the hereditary payers and 
receivers of the land, or great revenue of the State. 

In exfatnining the effects of this system of sale on the cultivators, I 
have already pointed out a particular class of them in Bengal, who, 
on the introduction of the permanent settlement, were raised to the 
rank of village zemindars, by the record of the names either of them¬ 
selves, or of their representatives alone as such, on the books of the 
Governrnent. I would further however remark, that these village 
communities appear to be exceedingly numerous in the provinces of 
Behar and Benares. In the district of Sylhet alone, Mr. Tucker, the 
Commissioner, states that there are upwards of 35,000 zemindarries, 
held by that number of recorded zemindars; but that the actual copar¬ 
ceners, whom he calls Meerassidars,"^ as at Madras, are four or five 
times as numerous. 

Now, the Goverament having withdrawn their revenue officers 
from all direct control over these communities, the want of any rev¬ 
enue authority to settle on the spot disputes amongst them, as to 
the respective proportions of the Government or zemindary jumma 
due by each, has constantly thrown their representative into arrear; 
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nndtbaa involved both their own, and-his property, not only in the 
•Jjand Kovenue, bat iu the soil itself, in one common destruction, as 
alr^9-ay stated. 

A very ^extraordinary instance of this kind occurred in;i814, in 
Lana Revenue the casipf tbe “ Tuppa of Muneer,'-’a zemindary held by a" commu- 
Of India. nity of Raipoots, assessed with a jumma of Rupees 13,514 payable into 
A„ toQ. ^*1®, treasury. Two only of this body, from some dispute , 

2647, 01 : the vosb, refused to pay up a small portion of this sum, 

.o.v.o ..from their faalds; and an arrear consequently accrued to 
the extent of Rupees 1,014. The others offered payment of the 
sums due on account of their more extensive fields, to thi 
amount of the remairivi.oi gum^of -12,500. But, a.s the Rea" 

latious for the permaueiifc settlemenfc do nOb c 

ma.ry mode o£ adjusting such disputes; and; on any ai^ aing; 

2647 , of 1832. hold the entire zemindary responsible, pi’ohibitiug most rigidly a 
division, so long as such arrear is due, this tender was necessarily 
refused by the Collector,* who proceeded to sell the entire zemiu- 
dary for the arrear dne actually by only two of the coparcene^f^. It 
produced at first 99,000 rupees; but, as it was discovered that the 
^ purchaser was one of the community, all of whom, though not 

actually such, are in the eye of law considered defaulters, and there¬ 
fore excluded by the Regulations from making a purchase of what the 
Code deems their own property, this first sale was cancelled ; and the 
zemindary, being put up again, was bought by a low-caste stranger 
for Rupees 50,000. The Rajpoot zemindars, upon this, instituted a 
suit iu the Provincial Court to annul this ^second sale, and obtained a 
decree declaring it illegal. But the Company's Supreme Court at 
Calcutta, on appeal, upheld this second saJe, upon the ground of a 
balance having actually been due from the zemindary. lo this 
decision the Rajpoots still refused submissidu; and Mr. Melville, 
whose duty it became to enforce it, submitted the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, ^Svhethev its character in the province for consideration in 
enforcing its dues was not deeply involved on the’.occasion,adding, 
that himself as Judge, and the Collector Mr. Barlow, ^^felt reluctant 
to be instruments to carry into execution a measure which they 
‘^conceived to be severe upon a large body of hereditary and re- 
^^spectable zemindars, and at variance which the inii4 and liberal 
spirit of the Government they had the honour to serv As the 
bestlineans of obviating this, he suggested that Governm^t should 
obtain, by negotiation, the surrender of the zemindary from thb second 
purchaser; and this was at last effected by the Government paying 
to him no less a sum than Rupees 2,06,987, whence deducting\b^3 

purchase-money of 50,000, there remained a sum of Rupees l,70,24;i. '. 

On payment ot , their respective proportions of this immense sum, the 
original Rajpoot zemindars were allowed to resume possession of their 
fields; and this indulgence was extended even to those who were 
unable to pay their proportions of this large capital, on their con¬ 
senting to pay to Government interest at six per cent, on their several 
proportions of it, as an additional assessment on their lands for ever. 

^ On tho 19th September 1822, the Bengal Goverhinenb informed the Board of 
Eevenue for the Central Provinces, that, “ according to the existing Regulations 
** applicable to Bengal and Behar, Collectors were not justified in proceeding separately 
against any one of the proprietors of an estate for an arrear alleged to bo due by him, 

“ unless a separation (Butwara) should have been commenced, or ordered to b© 
commenced upon, as provided for in sections 32, 33, and 34, Rog. XIX of 1814.’’ 
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To recover an arrear of only 1,014 rupees, due actually by two 
persons alone, against whom, under the Regulations for the permanent 
settlement, no means could be taken to enforce it individually, the 
whole property, both in the Land Revenue and in the land itself, of 
the entire community (the rest of whom had repeatedly tendered 
their dues) was here brought to sale by public auction. The Court of 
highest jurisdiction in Bengal, bound apparently by the same Regu¬ 
lations confining responsibility to the entire community, to the 
exclusion altogether of individual rights, seem even to have been 
obliged to uphold this act of injustice ; and when the Government 
found it impossible to overlook it, as brought to their notice by their 
officers, who declined to be made the instruments of such a proceeding, 
they were constrained to put into the pocket of a speculator at 
auction no less a sum than Rupees 1,70,243, which immense amount^ 
or its equivalent, being equal to twelve years Land Revenue, they 
actually took out of the purses of their own cultivating zemindars, 
most of whom owed them absolutely nothing, and of whom two alone 
owed them only the trifling sum of 1,014 rupees, or not so much as 
oue-huudredth part of that exacted. 

The feelings of the people on this occasion, as represented by the 
officer deputed by Government to negotiate for the surrender of the 
zemindar by the intrusive purchaser, who did not venture to approach 
his new speculation, deserve notice : Muneer/* says he, may contaiu 
8,000 or 10,000 Rajpoot youths, but the question of sale, unfortunately, 
did nob find its limits here. There were probably 60,000 x*eady to 
make common cause with them.^^ One of the coparceners, with a 
tone to which this officer's ears had never been accustomed, demanded 
IE Government are determined to sell our lands, why dishonour 
the caste by a sale to a gootum ? Our chief is the Rajah of Buleab, 
and he is a rich man and it was added, that the whole of these 
village zemindars, seemed to have lost their natural civility of 
** manner, common respect to the European officers, and proper feelings 
of honesty to Government, from some extraordinary and unintelligible 
interpretation of the Regulations, which were only designed for theit 
safety/^ 

The effect of the sales of the zemindary tenure on tlie zemindars 
newly introduced into the Madras territory, has not been dissimilar. 
The Land Revenue payable by the cultivators direct to Government 
had there been parcelled out by villages in Dindigul, Salem, andi 
Chingleput, into divisions of from 1,000 to 5,000 pagodas; and tha 
hereditary collection of it was to put up to sale by auction to the highest 
bidder, whose jumma payable to Government was fixed at about ten per 
cent, below the Land Revenue it was calculated he would receive from 
the cultivators. This calculation, in general, as greatly over-estimated 
the new zemindar^s receipts under the Madras Presidency as it under- 
I’ated them in the Bengal provinces: and at Madras, nearly all tha 
new zemindars in Dindigul, and about two-thirds of those in 
Chingleput and Salem, gradually fell in arrear; and their heritable 
right to the collection of the Land Revenup in their respective 
zemindaries having been again exposed to public auction, has been 
thus sold, to the ruin of these speculators and their unfortunate 
families. But under the Madras Presidency the evil stopped here. 
The local officers, under instructions from the authorities at home, 
have allowed very few of these zemindaries to be transferred to new 
[Yoi. 11.] 97 
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IIL purchasers. The Government, who received the original prices paid 
for them by the zemindars at auction, have also since repurchased at 
continued, auction the hereditary collection of their own Land Revenue, which 

_ they had thus temporarily alienated, and have found the rights of 

LandRevenue the cultivating Meerassidars, who were nob here created zemindars 
of India. as in Bengal, nearly unimpaired. The reservoirs for irrigation, 
which had been allowed by the newly-created zemindars to go to 
’ decay, have been repaired by the Government, who have reverted in 

Salem and Dindigul to the previous ryotwar survey assessments, 
limiting and defining the public revenue payable by the cultivator on 
each field, which they have also in each district materially reduced. 
They have introduced the same system into the zillah of Ghingleput; 
and in all three districts have come to an annual settlement with each 
individual cultivator for the fields he occupies, payable, through the 
' head of his village, to the Collector of Government. * 

Hard, however, as the process of peremptory sale of the zemindary 
tenure undoubtedly has borne upon the cultivators in Bengal, as well 
as on the adventurers at Madras, newly raised to the situation of 
zemindar under these Presidencies respectively, it fell upon none 
with more severity than on the ancient zemindars of the country ; 
as, by a single default, it deprived them o^ their ancient patrimony 
for ever, and reduced them at once from the highest ranks of the 
aristocracy to the situation of beggars in their native land. 

The people of India cannot comprehend how any Government 
can possibly be fettered by such Regulations of their own enactment, 
or constrained by them to the rigid enforcement of a system of sales, 
indirectly but rapidly undermining the long-established institutions 
of the country, which the Government invariably professes to maintain; 
and naturally attribute to other motives, a measure which, professing 
merely to enforce the more i^egular payment of the Land Revenue, 
tends to reduce to the same level the Rajah and the peasant, already 
equal in the eye of the law. 

It is diflScult to trace the precise extent of these zemindary tenure. 
From the practice in Bengal of advertising the same zemindary for 
sale each^ time any instalment due from it falls into arrear, the total 
number of zemindaries advertised for sale is falsely augmented, and 
occasionally exceeds the entire number in existence. 

Far the greater portion, also, of the zemindaries advertised for 
sale, is freed from arrear before the sale actually takes place, and 
therefore the number advertised forms no criterion whatever of the 
6th Report, pumper really sold. But the actual sales of the zemindary tenure in 
1796 and 1797 extended to zemindaries assessed at the large sum of 
Sicca Rupees 14,18,765; and in 1797 and 1798 to others assessed at no 
less a sum than Sicca Rupees 22,74,076; so that in the year 1815 it 
was estimated that probably one-third, or rather one-half of the 
BonVb^i^h landed property in the province of Bengal may have been trans- 

Jan. 1819. ferred by public sale on account of arrears of revenue.^^ Though 

sales no longer take place to the vast extent they did formerly, it 
will be seen from the following statement of the jumma of the zetnin- 
daries sold in the Lower Provinces of Bengal annually^ from 1815 to 
1825, that the practice has not been discontinued. 






—- 

ZEMINDARIES 

SOLD. 

JUMMA 

Assessed 
on them. 

SALE 

PRICE. 



Eupees. 

Eupees. 

1815-16. 

not ascertained. 

17,980 

1,22,871 

1816-17 . 


30,971 

1,20,729 

1817-18. 

..... 

43,137 

1,28,645 

1818-19 . 

... 

55,537 

2,71,407 

1819-20 . 

... 

1,08,817 

4,80,231 

1820-21 . 


59,051 

4,00,312 

1821-22 . 

396 

30,622 

2,15,927 

1822-23 . 

197 

40,066 

1,80,212 

1823-24 . 

245 

54,676 

2,80,866 

1824-25 . 

276 

1,05,882 

1,64,280 


lu that portion of the permanently-settled provinces under the 
Madras Government where adventuring speculators were introduced as 
zemindars^ the result of similar sales has already been stated. There 
is also however, under that Government, an extensive territory, 
stretching from the Bengal frontier of Cuttack down along the coast 
nearly to the Presidency of Madras itself, termed the Northern 
Circars,*^ in which, at the introduction of the permanent settlement, 
the collection of tW Land Eevenue was confirmed, hereditarily, to a 
numerous body of ancient zemindars, many of whom are descended 
from the old Hindoo Prindes of that part of India, only nominally 
subdued by the native powers who preceded us in the sovereignty. 
But the nature of the country here, combined with the character of 
the people, opposed insurmountable obstacles against a similar aliena¬ 
tion by public sale of these hereditary tenures. 

The provinces in question are bounded inland by a chain of hills, 
running parallel with the coast, beyond which lies an unexplored 
country,inhabited only by barbarian tribes and wild beasts. Round the 
bottom of the hills, and in the valleys which lie between them, the 
climate, at all times unhealthy, is deadly to strangers; but'the plains 
along the coast are cultivated by a superior civilized race of Hindoos, 
many of them military retainers of their zemindar chiefs, between 
whom and these cultivators exists a reciprocal hereditary attachment 
confirmed by the ties of a common caste. 

: When an attempt was made to transfer part of one of these 
ancient zemindaries, sold to an intrusi ve stranger for arrears of revenue, 
the adherents of the old family immediately let loose the hill mountain¬ 
eers on the inhabitants of the plains. After employing, in a single 
zemindary, two battalions and 200 irregular troops, losing seven 
European officers and 300 men by fever and other diseases arising 
from the climate alone, without sensibly quelling the rebellion, Gov¬ 
ernment were obliged to allay the insurrection by re-purchasing, as 
in the case of the Rajpoots of Muneer, the portion of the zemindary 
bought by the intrusive stranger, and restoring it to the old family. 
"They managed to effect this, however, by the mere repayment of his 
purchase money, without'any further advance, such as was requisite 
in the case of Muneer. 

[VolIL] 68 m 
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Tliisand other eirnilar disturbances, pnta stop to the sale of ancienfe 
zemindaries under the Madras Presidency, where, under instructions 
from the Home Government, the authorities are in the habit of merely 
attaching and managing the Laud Revenue, until the demand of 
Government is paid off, granting, in the meantime, to the zemindar a 
small maliJcana, or allowance in money, for his subsistence. Indeed, 
it has been the policy of the Madras Government for some years past, 
by this, and all other such means in their power, to extend their direct 
management over the Land Revenue in the Northern Circars, when¬ 
ever a favourable opportunity offers; in order to counteract the local 
influence of the hill chieftains, and to strengthen the Government in 
a country where, of all others, the permanent settlement has most 
rivetted the affections of the people for their local but turbulent chiefs. 


Prejudicial as the sale of the zemindary tenure has thus been to 
all classes of the zemindars, it has not, in every respect, been bene¬ 
ficial to the Public Revenue. For, though the limitation of the 
demand of the State on each zemindary immediately gave to this 
tenure a greatly increased value, which enabled the Government to 
realize its dues, in anew mode indeed, but with a certainty and celerity 
before unknown : yet this, in a great degree, continues to be the 
case only where the original zemindary remains entire. If it becomes 
necessary to divide a zemindary, it becomes at the same time requisite 
to fix on each separate division its due proportion of the irrevocably 
settled jumnia assessed on the whole; the rule being, that thejiimma 
to be assessed on each lot shall bear the same proportion to the actual 
Land Revenue receivable from its cultivators, that the entire jumina 
bears to the actual Land Revenue receivable from the cultivators 
within the entire zemindary previously to its division. It is obvious 
that nothing can be more simple than this process when the actual 
Land Revenue from each portion is ascertainable. But under the 
permanent zemindary settlement, 3 <nd under it alone, it is exceedingly 
difficult, at either of the Presidencies, particularly in Bengal, to 
ascertain the precise amount leviable from individual tenures; and the 
perraaneutly assessed jumina is exposed to loss in proportion as this 
information is not possessed. The danger to wliich the Government 
are in this respect exposed, is increased by the frequent snb-division 
of the zenTindary tenure, which has taken place under British rule. 


12580 & 2681, 
of 1832. 


1547, 1548 & 
2360, of 1832. 


At the period of the permanent settlement, the jumma on each 
zemindary was fixed, in Bengal, with reference to what Government 
had received in the preceding year. In a very few cases only was 
there anything like an accurate ascertjiinment of the assets, or amount 
justly demandable from the subordinate tenantry, aud this led * to 
the greatest possible inequality, and left every thing in a state of 
utter darkness and con fusion.At Madras it was generally fixed 
with reference to the jumma for several years previously, to the 
estimates of a Committee of Circuit, to the average collections for a 
series of years as entered in the records of the village accountants, 
and in a few rave instances by actual native surveys.^ Sioce that 
period, the village accountants at both of the Presidencies have been 
transferred to the exclusive control of the zemindars; and the inf<^- 
mation they have furnished to the Government officers respecting the 
actual land revenue payable by the cultivators on particular lots, 
when the division of a zemindary takes place, has often been so 
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fraiidulently falsified, with a view to an unfair apportionment of the 
Government jumma, that it has been necessary, by law, to declare 
that a new apportionment of it shall take place whenever, within ten 
years, the original allotment is discovered to have been erroneous or 
fraudulent. Daring the year 1824-25, in the district of Moorshedabad, 
one zemiudary, assessed at Rupees 19,946 ; one in Bullowah, assessed 
at Rupees 4,857; and two in Backergunge, assessed at Rupees 1,865, 
sold for arrears of revenue, were knocked down, on sale by public 
auction, at one Rupee each, to Government; a result which can hardly 
be attributable to any other cause than this. 

A few of the most ancient zemindaries, under each of the two 
Presidencies, held by the descendants of some of the old Hindoo 
Princes, are considered as principalities (raj), and as such, are exempt¬ 
ed from division, the succession to them descending according to the 
law of primogeniture. The Mabomedan Government, as a measure of 
policy or financial convenierme adopted a similar rule in regard to 
most of the other considerable zemindaries, the State seldom looking 
beyond the ostensible head of the farnily, who managed the tenure on 
behalf of the rest. But this was discontinued on the introduction of 
the permanent settlement; and the British Courts, administering the 
native law more strictly, and swayed by no such considerations of 
policy, have interpreted it to enforce the division of all zemindaries, 
except those held on the rare raj tenure. This circumstance, com¬ 
bined with the nature of both the Mahomedan and Hindoo laws, 
which divide paternal property amongst the children in proportions 
and lines of descent peculiar to each, has greatly multiplied such 
divisions under the British rule, especially as disputes amongst families 
and coparceners are frequent, and augment the tendency to separation 
naturally resulting from such a law of succession. 

The Government, both in Bengal and Madras, foreseeing appa¬ 
rently the danger to which such a minute subdivision of the zemindary 
tenure would expose the realization of their jumma, from the difficulty 
attending its due apportionment, and the hazard of its repeated 
subdivision on very small lots, originally fixed a minimum of registry 
as a separate tenure, and declared that no zemindary assessed below 
500 Rupees under Bengal, or 5G0 pagodas under Madras, should be 
entitled to a separate apportionment of the jumma. But this limita¬ 
tion, affecting rather the Government jumma than the absolute division 
of property, which might proceed by coparceners holding such zemin¬ 
daries jointly on a common tenure without separation of the Govern¬ 
ment assessment, has since been abolished at both of the Presi¬ 
dencies,—^in Bengal, without any reservation whatever; whilst at 
Madras it has been restricted to a single entire village, with a known 
boundary. 

On the introduction of the permanent zemindary settlement, 
disputes of every kind between the zemindars and the cultivators were 
referred for decision to the Courts. I shall hereafter notice the result 
of that very questionable arrangement. But it has already been 
pointed out that in Bengal, great injustice was at first done to the 
zemindars by the Government proceeding summarily to the sale of 
their tenures for arrears; whilst they left them to the uncertain issue 
of a tardy suit at law to recover from their cultivators the Land 
Revenue, on the previous realization of which their ability to discharge 
their own dues entirely depends. This gave rise to more extensive 
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sales of the zemin3ary tenure than have since been necessary. Bub 
the just remonstrances of the zemindars on this head seem to have led 
the Goveruineut into the opposite extreme. 


They conferred on the zemindars summary power to distrain the 
property and arrest the person of the cultivator, leaving him again no 
other means of redress against illegal or unjust distraint and arrest, 
than the dilatory process of a law-suit; and this arrangement was 
adopted by the Madras Government, on the subsequent introduction 
of the permanent settlement into their territories. 

Experience having shown that, in conferring such extensive 
power on the zemindars, due precautions had not been taken to guard 
against its abuse, the subsequent enactments of both Governments 
have introduced material checks against its undue exercise : but they 
have been carried much farther at Madras than in Bengal. Under 
the latter Presidency, distraint may be stopped on security being given 
by the cultivator to bring the justness of the zemindar^s demand to 
trial. It must also be preceded by a clear written demand ; and 
the Courts may now refer all summary suits respecting the Land 
Kevenue or distraint to the Collector, not merely for report as formerly, 
but for decision, subject to a regular suit before the Court itself. At 
Madras, on the other hand, all summary suits respecting arrears 
of the Land Revenue, rates of assessment, or rights of occupancy, 
are cognizable primarily by the Collector only. On consent of both 
parties. Collectors may refer such suits to a punchayet,* whose decision 
is final; or may themselves pronounce a decision, subject to a regular 
suit before the Court; bub at Madras no cultivator can be ousted by a 
zemindar from his field, unless by an express order of the Collector, 
to be issued only on proof of the ryoPs refusal of just and correct rates, 
entered in a puttah or lease to be tendered by the zemindar. No property 
of a cultivator can be distrained by a zemindar, without notice being 
given to the Collector, to whom the cultivator may at once appeal to 
release property distrained; nor can it, even after distraint, ever be 
actually sold without the order of the Collector, which is not to be 
issued unless the arrear is justly due, and a puttah or lease has been 
at least tendered to the cultivator. This last condition, also, is 
necessary preliminary to the subsequent filing of any regular suit in 
Court by a zemindar against a cultivator. From misapprehension in 
the framer of the Madras Regulation containing these pi'ovisions, as 
to the particular suits which are cognizable summarily, difficulty was 
at first experienced in carrying it into effect; bub as the Government 
directed this error to be rectified, it may now be considered in full i 
operation under that Presidency. 

There are a few minor distinctions between the arrangements 
subsisting under the two Presidencies respectively, which, as alter¬ 
ations in the system of the permanent settlement made subsequently 
to the Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 
1812, deserve also to be noticed. 

It was stated in that Report that the sale of the zemindary tenure 
had been postponed until the expiration of each revenue year. This 


* A punchayefc consists of an equal number of arbitrators chosen by tbo litigants, 
and an umpire appointed by the public officer, 
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continues to bo the case at Madras, where attachment invariably 
precedes sale. The management of the Land Revenue is there 
resumed by the Government officers, and collected directly from the 
cultivators, as sooo^as the zemindar falls in arrear; and the sale of the 
zemiudary tenure eventually takes place only in the new zemiudaries, 
for any arrear outstanding at the close of the year. Even when the 
year expires, the attachment or direct management of the Madras 
Government continues in the ancient zemindaries for such extended 
’ ’-iod as may be necessary to recover the entire arrears. On the 
hand, under the Bengal Government, on the expiration of one 
month' after t'ff^ zemindar^s arrear accrues the advertisement f;^r sale 
of the zemindary*^i©*mre is published; and the sale itself takes place 
one month after such'^i^Jve^’l^isement, unless it is postponed by 
Collector for special reasons,'hut it is not final until confirmed by .iis 
superior in the Revenue Departm^l.t* The period between arrear 
accruing and actual sale can therefore;i:^^Bengal, rarely exceed two 
months; and any effective attachment, or d^ect ma/uagement by the 
Government officers, as at Madras, is thus virtV^Hy precluded. The 
sale at neither Presidency is stopped by the zemi’:idar contesting the 
demand of the Revenue authorities. He is left, by a suit at law, 
to prove its illegality, which annuls the sale, Uh'ier both Presi¬ 
dencies, arrears of jumraa are subject to 12 per cent. in^iPrest; but in 
Bengal a further penalty to the same amount was, in 1801, ii^Qj^red 
leviable, at the discretion of the Revenue authorities. In 1812 this was 
abolished, but revived in 1824; and iu 1830 the two were consolidated 
in Bengal into a penalty of 25 per cent, which the Collector cannot 
remit without the express sanction of his superior authority in the 
Revenue Department. 

Having thus brought down to the latest date the principal arrange¬ 
ments connected with the permanent zemindary settlement at each 
of the Presidencies, it remains to state its financial result. In the 
Report submitted by the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
in 1812, the amount of the Land Revenue assessed ou the provinces 
of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, and Benares, is stated as follows :— 

Sicca Rupees. 

Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.. 2,68,00,989 19 3 

Benares.. 34,53,574 11 5 


Total 


3,02,54,563 24 3 


But this was merely the amount during the year 1790-91, the 
first year of the decennial or quarteunial settlements in these pro¬ 
vinces respectively. It did not include the revenue from lands, for 
which engagements had not then been concluded; nor the progressively 
increasing jumma agreed on for others, pending these settlements; 
nor the additional revenue resulting to the Government from the 
arrangements made with the Rajah of Benares in 1794, by which, on 
condition of an annual allowance to himself and his descendants of 
Rupees 1,00,000, and pensions to other members of his family, he 
ceded to the Government the whole of his zemindary tenure. These 
additions, at the close of the periodical settlements in question, 
raised the assessment above mentioned, in 1800-1, to Sicca Rupees 
3,06,13, 777 4 10, which, on their expiration, was that declared by the 
permanent settlement to be unaltei^able on the lands included in the 
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respective zemindaries. In no case has the assessment of Government 
on the lands included in any zemindary been since increased. But in 
numerous instances the revenue of the Government upon the lands 
not included in any zemindary had, at that period, been alienated to 
favoured individuals, and often to them and their heirs, by the native 
princes who preceded us in the sovereignty of India ; and the resump¬ 
tion by Government of the revenue from these lauds, where life-grants 
have expired, where hereditary grants have lapsed from want o^ 
heirs, or where the grants themselves have been found invalid, dur’ 
the long course oi thirty years, has materially increased the re\ 
especially in Behar, where extensive life-grants of^tj|j'i 3 description 
have lapsed. Certain waste lands also, as the Seller Bunds to the 
thward of Calcutta, and others in SyUefc and elsewhere, not 
iiil^nded in any zemindary, have been aho^ewly occupied, and added 
to the p.'jblio rent-roll; so that, f«0m these causes, an increase in the 
Laud Keveni'.ie of the perinj^^^^nlly settled districts under the Bengal 
Government has taken Bace to the extent of Sicca Rupees 18,54,076, 
or about six per cent, on the amountin 1800-1 above stated, making 
the total amount, in 1829-30, Sicca Rupees 3,24,70,854. 


Vide jumma The accounts furnished for the Madras Presidency do not admit 
^Reveuue^of ^ comparison ; partly because those for the earlier period 

the Madrar jlot clearly distinguish the Laud Revenue permanently settled on 
Territory. the zemindary tenure from the Land Revenue in the same district not 
BO settled ; and partly because, in those, for the, latter period, 1829-30, 
the whole of the revenues are depressed, and in the comparison 
unfairly, by the transfer to other hands, both in the permanently 
settled lands and in those periodically settled, of a considerable branch 
of the revenue termed mohturfa, and other items formerly included 
with the Land Revenue but now separated from it. Making allow¬ 
ances for these circumstances, the comparison can be considered as 
only an approximation to the truth ; and shows the jumma of the land 
■' settled in perpetuity, on the zemindary system, under the Madras 

Presidency, to have been 


M. Rupees. 

Ditto. ■ In 1805-6 . 1,07,92,500 

In 1814-15. 1,02,44,214 

In 1829-30 . 85,11,009 


The difference between the first and last of these sums, to the 
extent of Madras Rupees 22,81,491, is, as above explained, to be at¬ 
tributed, partly to the former including items, such as mohturfa, to a 
large amount, entirely excluded from the latter, and is therefore m 
some degree only an apparent decrease. But it arises principally 
from the Government having re-purchased the right to the collection 
of their own Land Revenue, previously alienated to the new zemindars 
whom they created; and from the revenue of such lands having, m 
consequence, been transferred from the permanent zemindary to the 
periodically settled countries, with which these lands are 
porated, as noticed in the sequel. The annual decrease 
in the permanent jumma, from this cause alone, m the balem ana 
Chingleput districts, where chiefly of late years these resumptions 
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Have taken place, amounts to nearly fourteen lacs of rupees.* The 
resumption of similar tenures has also been considerable in Rajah- 
mundry, to the extent of about two lacs; in Ganjam, where a large 
grant of the Laud Revenue to an European officer for improving the 
breed of horses was surrendered to the value of about 2^ lacs; and in 


Madura, by the resumption of the Dindigul lauds to the amount of 
about two lacs of rupees per annum; but the true amount of the 
transfer from the permanent zemiudary jumma to that settled periodi¬ 
cally, under the Madras Presidency, cannot be estimated at the full 
^Xi^ent of the difference above stated. 


Reviewing the result of the permanent zemindary settlement, it 
cannot but be admitit^.d ^bat it has failed in the great object its bene¬ 
volent founder had in view, of converting the zemindars of India into 
a lauded aristocracy, whose paternal feeling for the peasantry should 
afford protection to the immense agricuiltural population of the country. 
The relative situation and interests of th 3. two parties were entirely 
misunderstood. The hereditary contractor for the Laud Revenue of 
the State was treated as the European landlord, whose interest it is to 
promote the prosperity of his subordinate tenantry whereas such bad 
invariably been the interest of the State itself alou^, to which that of 
the zemindar is directly opposed. The Native Governments had, 
accordingly, ever limited the zemindar^s demand on their behalf, and 
never forgot that the great mass of the hereditary peasantry were 
their own cultivators, the creators of the revenue paid to him for them. 
They therefore rigidly guarded from infraction by him the Suqi 
Jtieijaea, or rights of the hereditary ryots, stipulated for in every 
zemindary grant; and on each renewal of his periodical hereditary 
contract, took care to restrain his cupidity from ousting, to his own 
advantage, the hereditary cultivators or yeomen of the land in favour 
of the inferior class of peasantry, whose interest it is to combine with 
him in depriving this important class of their patrimonial inheritance. 
Entirely overlooking this circumstance, the British Government, with 
every desire to support existing rights, were, from ignorance of their 
nature, the immediate cause of their direct infraction. Whilst they 
imagined that, by merely limiting in perpetuity their own receipts, they 
had conferred all requisite benefits upon the country, by neglecting 
entirely to fix the payments of the ryots, which they however 
expressly stipulated should be liable to future regulation by them, 
they handed over, in Bengal at least, the whole body of their heredi¬ 
tary peasantry to the zemindar, whom they newly confirmed in his 
tenure, unfettered by those restrictions which the experience of ages 
and the universal practice of the Native Governments had shown to 
be essential to the prosperity of the country. 


♦ Settled permanently, 1814-15 : 


Chingleput. M. Rupees 8,66,651 

Salem . 14,04,840 

- 22,71,391 

1829 30: 

Chingleput. 2,86,311 

Salem .. 6,04,652 

- 8,90,963 


Differanco Jumma reverted to Government ... 13,80,428 
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^ It is not surprising that, under sucli circumstances, tLe greater 

No.V*^* zemindars in Bengal followed the course to which their interest 
continued, impelled them ; and, as stated by Lord Hastings, ousted the heredi- 

- tary in favour of the inferior peasantry, a course unhappily elsewhere 

Xand Revenue promoted under that Presidency, by clothing the same class of people 
of India. with the novel character of minor zemindars. But when this unex¬ 
pected result at last opened, in some degree, the eyes of the Govern¬ 
ment to its error, they discovered too late that they had no longer, on 
the part of the greater zemindars, or auction purchasers substituted 
for them, to deal with the hereditary contractor of the Native Govern¬ 
ment, removeable for misconduct, but had embairrAssed themselves 
2632, of 1832. with an irremoveable incumbrance, calculated sji'ccessfully to baffle 
the Government in all attempts made to diiscover the actual condition 
and rights of the great body of the people, though such attempts 
be professedly and actually directed to the better administx’ation of 
. ' justice.” 

The only proper subject of dispute between the zemindar and the 
cultivator is the quantum payable by the latter to the former. This, 
as a mere questiou/of Land Revenue, depending upon former accounts 
and local usage, is, in the first instance at least, more fitted for 
deterrcii^ialion bn the spot by the exchequer or revenue than by the 
judicial tribunals; as experience, indeed, seems to have taught both 
the Bengal and the Madras Governments in their more recent enact¬ 
ments before noticed. But at the period of the permanent zemindary 
settlement, instead of repressing as much as possible all litigation on 
this point, by a preliminary record of occupants, fields, and individual 
assessments, the Government left it quite undefined, everywhere 
subject to settlement only by a suit at law. Indeed, by their own de¬ 
liberate act, they opened a new, extensive, and fertile field for litiga¬ 
tion between these parties. They by law attributed to the zemindar a 
property, not in the Land Revenue alone, nor even in the few fields 
which he occupied himself as a cultivator, but in every field through¬ 
out his zemindary, though occupied by, and belonging to, others; and 
thus raised between the zemindars and the cultivators the whole question 
of meum and tuum as to the soil, besides that of quantum as to its 
revenue before existing, referring all investigation of the entire rights of 
each to the decision of the judicial tribunals. This indeed was an easy 
course to pursue, where the landed tenures, most simple in themselves, 
wereei'roneously deemed so intricate as to be unfathomable even by the 
^ Government. But the legislature, which should settle all great general 

principles, never can devolve the search for and discovery of them on 
their subordinate judicial tribunals, whose proper duty it is merely to 
apply them in practice to details, without creating innumerable law¬ 
suits, by the very uncertainty in which the abandonment of their 
proper functions necessarily involves all rights newly open to such 
indefinite discussion; and without clogging the very operations of 
the Courts themselves, and involving them in inextricable perplexity, 
from the want of all rule by which to regulate their decisions; thereby 
diminishing the number of decrees as the weight of suits on the file 
increases. The Regulations declared enough to intimate to the Courts 
that there were rights; but they neither pointed them one, nor 
2306, of 1832. assisted them in obtaining a knowledge of them.” Thus, the sale 
5tli Report single Rajpoot zemindary of Muneer, before mentioned, gave 

p. 55 . ' rise to no less than 1,060 new law-suits; and to this same cause, 
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than to any defect in the forms or constitution of the Courts 
themselves, may be attributed the 30,000 suits in the single zillah of 
Burdwan, mentioned by the Select Committee of the House of Com¬ 
mons in 1812 ; and the state of the files of many of the judicial tri- - 

bunals in India, overloaded with suits, which in reality the Govern- Mr. Camp- 
meut itself have occasioned by absolutely, in the code at each of the bell’s Paper, 
two Presidencies of Bengal and Madras, declining* to define, in their 
legislative capacity, the great general principles which should regu¬ 
late the rights of the several classes connected with agriculture. 

These are clearly settled by law in most other countries of the world ; but 
in India, to the great injury of the people, they are left as yet by the 
British Government open to dispute and chance testimony in every 
Sffit, and ta^^the conflicting decisions of judicial tribunals, not only 
unaided by any general principle established by law, but actually 
hitherto misled by the enactments of the legislature. 

Thoughdirectlegislatioii, on thispoint,has been professedly declin- j 
ed by both of the local Governments, it has been already shown that the 
general tenor of their enactments, respecting the pei'manent settle- • 
inent, indirectly tended to mislead and perplex the judicial tribunals .* 
on this most important subject, and to prev'ent their arriving at a 
correct knowledge of the rights of the zemindars and cultivators 
respectively. For the erroneous theory that the zemindar is the ■ 
proprietor, not of the Land Kevenue only, but of the soil itself, in ' 
every field throughout his zemindary, assumed at the outset of the ’ 

Bengal Code, pervades nearly every page of the subsequent enact- ; 
ments at both of the Presidencies. Nay, premising that '‘it has i 
been usual for the Government to deprive the zemindars, and to j 
appoint persons on its own behalf to the management of z'emindaries ;^^ : 
the preamble to Regulation XXV. 1802, of the Madras Code, boldly j 
adds, thereby reserving to the ruling power the implied right, and \ 
the actual exercise, of the jprojprietary possession of all lands what- I 
everJ^ The Courts under each Presidency are bound to administer 1 
the law according to these Regulations of the Government, equity and i 
good conscience being their guides only when these are silent. In : 

Bengal, where no local arrangements exposed the grievous error of ; 
this theory, they have been misled to reduce it into actual practice, | 
to the entire subversion of the rights of the hereditary cultivators 
under that Presidency; whilst at Madras, where the introduction of 
the uew zemindars, and the actual immemorial sale of meerassy fields 
by the cultivators exposed the absurdity and falsity of the regulation 
theory, it has been only in spite of the local Code that the same rights 
have been generally preserved from similar destruction. 

The Madras Government indeed, by Regulation IV. 1802, besides ! 
disclaiming, like the Bengal Government, any intention to define or 
limit^^ by law the rights of either class, positively enacted that the 
Regulations for the permanent settlement shall not be construed to ■ 
infringe or destroy’^ them; and it has been explained in evidence . 
before the Committee, that the intention of this law is to distinguish , 
the puhlic right to revenue from the land, whether retained by the 
Government itself, or alienated to jaghiredars free from payment, to 2365, of 1832. 
shotriumdars or other subject to a small payment, or to zemindars I 


* See the latter part of Clause 7, Sec, 15, Eeg. VII. 1799, of the Bengal Code, and 
Reg. IV. 1832, of the Madras Code. 
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subject to payment of the fall permanent jamina into the treasury of 
the State; from the very distinct 'private rights existing in the soil 
itself, with which the Goverumeut have neither power nor intention 
to interfere, held by the individual cultivators of fields, subject to 
Land Revenue the payment of that Laud Revenue to the respective holders of it, the 
'of India. Government, or its several assignees, the jaghiredars, shotriumdars, 
and zemindars above mentioned. 

If such were the intention of the Madras Regulation in question, 
as was evidently the object of the more explanatory regulation framed 
by Mr. Harrington in Bengal, it is manifest that both were radically 
defective, in not bearing on their face, in the most explicit terms, the 
clear declaration of tliis most material distinction, on which so much 
has been already said, because so much appears to depend. Where 
the perrnauent zemiudary system continues in for6e, it is obviously 
imperative on the local legislatures to check fui'tlher injury to private 
! rights, by correcting tlie erroneous theory pervading their Codes on 

■ this most important subject. Stich' certainly was the aim of the rules 
! proposed by Mr. Harrington ; /and the opposition given to them by 
i the highest judicial officyers in Bengal would have lost much of its 
. force, had his rules been founded on the simple distinction in ques¬ 
tion. By assuming, as the basis of all legislation on this point, that the 
right of jaghiredars, zemindars, and assignees of tiie State, of every 

\ kind and denomination whatsoever, is, as such, confined to the receipt 
i of the Land Revenue exclusively, of which alone they are the 
1 holders; in the same manner that the right of the Government itself 
is confined, in the peidodically settled districts, of which the reveime 
has not been transferred by them to such persons ; and, by explain- 
iug that this right to the receipt of the Land Revenue is perfectly 
: distinct from the separate right to the soil itself, vested in all districts, 
settled periodically or permanently, in the hereditary or other occu¬ 
pant cultivators, according to local usage, subject to the payment of 
: that revenue, the judicial officers would be able to obtain that clear 

■ notion of each which is essential to the due maintenance of both ; and 
. to perceive, that the jaghiredar and zemindar may unite tlie two in his 
^ ‘ own (iieez, ucsjoot, kii'tywiaituTn) (leUls, cultivated by liis hired labour- 
" i ers or slaves; though absolutely excluded from the latter in all 

./ other fields held by temporary occupants under annual or special 
/ agreements, and especially in the fields held by hereditary occupantsou 
-■ a prescriptive tenure. The want of a clear distinction between these 
) two separate rights, united in the same person only in particular 
fields, seems to have induced two Judges of the highest Court in Ben- 
gal* to treat them as universally conjoined; thus to mix truth with 
error; and, erroneously attributingto the zemindar rights in all lands 
which are vested in liirn in some fields only, to consider rules which 
2673, of 1832. 'went to adjust his rights correctlj", as ^inconsistent with the pro- 
prietary right and title vested by law in the zeniindars.^^ 

The practical difficulty of adjusting the relation of the zemin- 
dar and the ryot, after an assignment to the former of all he can 
gain by the destruction of the latter, must be of the most serious 
nature but it does not appear insurmountable; and the arduous 
nature of the task, arising from the errors committed by tbe Govern- 




* Bee Minutes of Mr. LeyoesUr and Mr. Ro-ss, and Mr. Milica eyideuco in 1831, 
ftiiBwer to question 3,205. 
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luenfc itself, is no ground for shrinking from the performance of a duty 
BO necessary to the vindication of the British character for justice. The 
first step for this purpose seems to be such an enactment as that 
above suggested, in order to narrow the field of dispute between tlio 
zemindar and the cultivator, and to bring it back, as under the Native 
Governments, to the mere quantum payable to the former by the bell's Paper, 
latter. But in Bengal this should be combined with the modification 
of Section 2, Regulation XVIII. of 1812,- before noticed as objection¬ 
able, which, with some other excellent subsidiary rules, is expressly 
proposed in Mr. Harriugton^s paper. I would also submit whether, 
with reference to what has been stated respecting the 'putnee tenures 
under the Rajah of Burdwan, Regulation VIII. of 1819 in the Bengal 
Gode does liot require material modifications. 

With respect to the quantum payable by the cultivators, it lias 
been justly observed, that by simply defining it, and f hus satisfactorily 
adjusting all disputes between the Government, or tlieir representa¬ 
tive, and the numerous minor classes connected with agriculture, a 
good revenue settlement tends more to promote order, to preserve 
harmouy, and to check litigation and crime amongst all ranks of 
society in India, than the whole Code of laws, or the tribunals 
established to administer them. By Section 8, Begnlation I. 1793, a vide Minuto 
formal pledge to effect such a settlement was given to the cultivators, 
at the period of the permanent zemindary settlement; and the obliga- 22n*d January 
tion on the local Government to redeem this pledge, is only augmented 1822. 
by the vast debt of justice which it has since incurred on this account 
to the cultivators whose rights have been so grievously infringed. The 
right of the Government to interfere between the zemindar and the 
cultivator, to define the quantum payable by the latter, to the former, 
is unquestionable. It is nob only founded on the ancient common 
law of India, but was clearly reserved, as before stated, at the period 
of the permanent settlement, in the manner more fnlly explained in the 
preamble to Mr. Harrington^s proposed rules. Indeed it has since 
then continued to be invaiiably exercised, both by the Bengal and 
Madi'as Governments, in requiring tlie interchange of mutual engage¬ 
ments, with the express view of defining specifically its amount. The 
only question is the mode in which the interference of Government can 
best be exercised. 

Although both Governments have promulgated enactments to 
enforce the interchange of sncli agreements, and that of Madras has 
gone so far as to render it the indispensable preliminary to distraint, 
or to any other process whatever of a zemindar against a ryot, it is 
evident that the endeavours of Government to induce it have proved 
abortive. This result is attributable to its being an infraction of the 
hereditary cultivator's prescriptive tenure, tending to reduce him to 
the situation of the peasantry below him, who hold under special 
agreements only. The arrangement, therefore, has proved as hostile 
to the feelings of the people whom it was intended to protect, as to 
those of the zemindars against whose exactions it was aimed; and 
where it has proved fruitless it is advisable to seek for some more 
effectual means to accomplish the desired end. 

It has been suggested that nothing short of a ryotwar assess- 2671 of 1832 
ment, to be made by the officers of Government on behalf of the 
zemindar,” can effectually define the cultivatoi'^s payment or zemin- 
dar^s receipt. The system which experience has dictated to the Gov- 
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ernment tlieraselv'es, for the administration of the Land Eevemie in 
the provinces under their own management, as best calculated to 
promote the interests of the cultivators in the lands under their 
immediate charge, seems evidently to.be also the best suited to the 
same end m regards their other cultivators who have been transferred 
to the zemindars. But as the rates limited for the Government 
demand, which extend nominally, in some cases, to one-half of the 
gross produce, might, in the case of its assignee the zemindar become 
the real measure of demand, it has been doubted whether there might 
not be considerable difficulty in the principle to be followed, where they 
‘may prove so excessive as to leave to the cultivator nothing but a bare 
subsistence from the soil; "'for, taking the general average of the 
country, if more than a third be taken by Government there can-be 
".no private property in the land, that is to say, no rent.^^ 

^ This last-mentioned proportion, however applicable to. Europe, 
where the expensive and laborious nature of husbandry absorbs a 
very large share of the produce, is by no means applicable to many 
parts of India, where the productive power of the laud often depends 
upon the certainty and source of irrigation as much as on the quality 
of the soil itself, and where, in consequence, the labour and expense 
necessary to be bestowed upon its culture are comparatively trifling. 
In the entire province of Taiijore, for instance, thirty per cent, of the 
gross produce is stated to be the long-established allowance for the 
whole seed, labour, and capital employed in agriculture, leaving a 
clear neb surplus rent, of from fifteen to twenty per cent, to the 
hereditary meerassy cultivator, saleable at manyyears^ purchase, even 
though he pays the remaining fifty to fifty-five per cent, to Government. 
The rates in question, however, ibis apprehended will, on investiga¬ 
tion, be found to be mere rough general avQi-age data; and the quantity 
of produce actually taken must, it is presumed, depend in each 
instance on the productive power of each particular field. But even 
supposing them to prove excessive, as they were certainly found to 
be in the”Coimbatore, Bellary, Chinglepnb, Cuddapah, Salem, Dindi- 
gnl, and other districts under the Madras Presidency, where the Land 
Revenue is under the immediate management of Government, and 
the original field assessments have been reduced in favour of the 
cultivators to the extent of no less than from thirty-seven to twelve 
and a-half per cent., the mere circumstance of the cultivators being 
place under the zamindars is no reason why the Government should 
not see their rates reduced to moderation, at the expense of the 
zemindar's unfair exactions where he has improperly raised them ; and 
where this has not been the case, at the expense of the Government 
itself; in the same manner that they have already made similar 
reductions in the several ryotwar districts above mentioned, as ex¬ 
plained hereafter. 

So long as the zemindar pays his fixed jumma, the Government 
have not y^ interfered to regulate the cultivator's rates. But where 
arrears accrue, and a public sale of the zemindary tenure takes place, 
unless the sacrifice on account of purchase-money is very great, the 
Home Government, have directed every zemindary tenure "to be pur- 
chsed on the part of the Government, and then settled with the ryots 
on the ryotwar principle." This order lias, as yet, had little practical 
effect under the Bengal Presidency, where it was, at first, opposed by the 
local authorities. Bub under the Madras Presidency, two-thirds of the 
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Clunglepufc and Salem districts respectively, formerly settled on tli0\ 
zerniadary tenure to the annual value of more than tliirteen lacs | 
of rupees, as before stated, have reverted to the Government, who; 

now come to a direct settlement with each individual meerassy culti- ^ - 

vator, fixing and l owe riugf the field rates payable by them there, and \ Mi\ Camp- 
elsewhere, so as maferi a1ly^ d~redu^^^^ the^ total arnpunt, of the Land ■ 

Revenues under that Pl’esidency. 

^Therecan be no doubt that such complete purchase and entire : 
resumption of the right to the management of the Land Revenue, is the 
best mode for the Government to acquire the undisputed power and j 
authority of adjusting the rates of the cultivator's payments in the; 
zemindary lands. Bub if the sa crifice of purchase-money requisite for/ 
this purpose should be fouhcT to be so great has materially to impede^ 
this desirable end, it might be for consideration whether, wibhoiit , 
modifying the existing law, rendering the zemindary tenure saleable \ 
for arrears of jumma (any alteration in which might affect the due - . 
realization of the revenue), it would not be preferable, in practice only, 
to suspend altogether the sale of the zemindary tenure; and, on an 
arrear accruing, merely to attach and continue the attachment of the 
Land Revenue, as in the case of the ancient zemindaries under the 
Madras Government, and to introduce a ryotwar field assessment. 

The inexpediency of selling the zemindary tenure, unless the ' 
Government itself becomes its purchaser, seems obvious. The evils 
p’.oduced by its transfer to private individuals unconnected with the 
amient zemindary families, whether as regards the disturbance of 
ih( existing relation subsisting between the principal classes in the 
conmunity, the distress of the aristocracy, the cancelling minor 
te lures, the ejectment of the hereditary peasantry, or the frauds on 
Government, by subdivisions, all dictate its abolition : unless it is the 
object of Government, by redemption of their own Land Revenue, 
more effectually to protect the rights of the hereditary cultivators 
where no ancient zenaindars exist. Bub where either the interest of 
the State in upholding the ancient families of the zemindary aristo¬ 
cracy, or the great pecuniai’y sacrifice required of the Government, 
renders the purchase of the zemindary tenure objectionable, attach¬ 
ment, or a continuation of management by the Government officers, 
equally obviates most of the evils arising from sale. It retains the 
zemindary tenure in the ancient famil 3 \ It has fully secures the 
jumma eventually; and any little delay necessarily attending its 
realization is compensated by the advantage of that full insight 
into the landed tenures, which an efficient detailed management of 
the Land Revenue ensures for satisfactorily adjusting the ryot^s rates 
of payment; a reasonable malikana being granted to the zemindar 
during -the temporary suspension of his functions. In the same 
manupjr, advantage might be taken of the management of the Court 
'6i Wards, on behalf of minors, lunatics, or other incapacitated zemin¬ 
dars, or of the attachment and management of zemindaries by 
Collectors under process of court pending civil suits, to effect a similar 
adjustment of the ryot^s rates of payment; and all that would bo 
requisite for this purpose, would be enactments in India, limiting 
the subsequent demand of the zemindar to the rates fixed by the j 
Government officers, similar in principle to that with which the rules ^ 
framed in Bengal by Mr. Harrington conclude. 

Any attempt, however, to adjust satisfactorily the payments of the 
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cnltirators mnsfc necessarily fail of success, unless it be attended by 
a thorough reform in the office of village accountant. It has been 
one of the greatest errors of the permanent settlement to allow this 
useful office to fall into disuse, or were it exists to place the holders 
of it entirely under the zemindars. The object of the original insti¬ 
tution of the office of Putwaree or Ournum was that, after the rates 
payable by the cultivators had been adjusted, they should register 
them as recorders of the Government, nominated for the mutual 
guidance, as much of tlie hereditary payers as of the hereditary 
receivers of the Laud Revenue; nor could any measure have been 
more inexpedient than tlie transfer of this most useful check against 
the exactions of the more powerful on the more helpless classes of 
the community, from the protecting bauds of the ruling power itself, 
to the exclusive charge of the zemindars; for they thus obtained 
the complete surrender of the great check against their own rapacity. 
Endeavours have of late years been made in Bengal to revive this 
useful office where it had fallen into disuse. But it seems of the 
highest importance that, in the permanently settled districts under 
each of the two Presidencies, of Madras and Bengal, it should be 
efficiently restored; and that the holders of it should be declared the 
public officers of the Government exclusively, no longer subject to 
the control of the zemindars. 

In the rare cases to which it is hoped the sale of the zemindary 
tenure will for the future be confined, it seems also worthy of consider^ 
atioii whether it may not be preferable, instead of cancelling al 
engagements with the cultivators, as at present, to make this ratfer 
the exception than the rule; and to maintain all such engagemens 
except those alone which may be found to have originated in collusijn 
or fraud, with the view-of unfairly depressing the just rates demand- 
able from the cultivators; and thus ultimately affecting the realization 
of the Government jiimma. There exists no reason for disturbing 
such engagements if not founded in fraud or collusion; and no lapse 
of time can justly give a sanction to any fraudulent or collusive 
deed. 

In concluding these remarks ou the permanent zemindary 
settlement, I would observe that this system of revenue administra¬ 
tion, in itself, affords one of the strongest illustrations of the levelling 
nature of our institutions in India. The equal division of paternal 
property amongst the sons peculiar to the Hindoo law, would no 
doubt have tended to break down both property in the land and in the 
Land Revenue tenure, had not the policy of the native Governments, 
as before explained, counteracted in practice this prejudicial theory 
of their law, by acknowledging, as matter of financiai convenience, 
the head of the family alone as ostensible zemindar; yet', though the 
maintenance of the aristocracy in India was the very object -vA.f the 
permanent zemindary system, the sale of that tenure introduced? 
along with it, and the rigid adherence to the written Hindoo law 
strictly interpreted, imposed on our Courts as the imperative rule for 
decision, had the directly opposite tendency to facilitate subdivision. 
Even when experience of this inconvenience induced the natives, of 
their own accord, to resort to the European expedient of devise by 
will, which was calculated in some degree to check this evil, and restore 
the practice under the native rule, one of the British Governments in 
India, by a legislative enactment, interfered to render the objection- 
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itble texfc of the Hindoo law subversive of its preferable practice; 
and to annul this expedient, borrowed from the British Code. An 
attempt was indeed made by Sir Thomas Munro, to induce the 
principal ancient zemindars under the Madras Government to consent 
to an arrangement similar to entail. But it failed, because it was 
less the object of that arrangement to settle the tenure upon a single 
heir, than to deprive the existing incumbents themselves of the 
power they now possess to mortgage or sell their tenure, of which 
they are naturally averse willingly to divest themselves. 


Periodical Settlements. 

The defects of the permanent zemindary system for the manage¬ 
ment of the Land Revenue were developed only by degrees. The 
eminently benevolent character of the distinguished nobleman who 
introduced that principal of revenue administration into Bengal, and 
the approbation which it received from some of the first British 
statesmen of the day, clothed it for a long period with a venerated 
sanction, which almost precluded the agitation of any question 
respecting its success. But about the period when it was first intro¬ 
duced into Bengal, a new territory fell under British dominion at 
the Presidency of Madras, which gradually opened access to a clear 
and thorough insight into the real nature of all Indian tenures, and 
ultimately led to an entirely new system for administering the Land 
Revenue of that country. 

In 1792, after the first Mysore war, the districts of Salem and 
Baramahl, with Dindignl and Malabar, were ceded by Tippoo; and 
after the fall of Seringapatam in 1799, Coimbatore, Canara, and 
Soon da were transferred to the East India Company. In 1800, the 
Madras Government also obtained, by cession from the Nizam, the 
Bellary and Ouddapah zillahs, distinguished there as the Ceded 
Districts,and in 1801 the whole of the Arcot Caimatic. In these 
new territories, as in every other part of India, all the fields were 
held by an industrious aud numerous yeomanry, or body of small 
proprietary cultivators, either in severalty or in joint village com¬ 
munities as before explained ; but they paid the public revenue 
direct into the treasury of the State, without the intervention of 
zemindars or middlemen of any kind whatever. In the more ancient 

E ossessions on the Coast of Coromandel such intermediate agency 
ad, on the contrary, been nearly universal. 

The provinces of Salem and Baramahl were at first placed under 
charge of Colonel Read, to whom Sir Thomas Munro was attached as 
ail Assistant. Soon after tranquillity had been established in these 
countries, Colonel “Read proceeded to limit, define, and record the 
Government demand, not only upon each individual cultivator, but 
upon every separate field he occupied; giving rise to the revenue 
system of administration wliich has since obtained the name of the 
Ryot war field assessnient,^^ more fully described in the sequeL la 
the Ceded Districts the same system was afterwards more methodi¬ 
cally introduced by Sir Munro himself; and it was subsequent¬ 

ly extended, under arxous Revenue authorities, over the Arcot 
[VOL. II.] go 
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lit. Carnatic, and the proT/inces of Madura, Diudigul, and Coimbatore, 
where, during the first few years of our administration, the Land 
emitinueA, Revenue of extensive tracts had been rented out to a set of middlemen, 


^ ^ or temporary zemindars, who subrented it to the heads of villages, 

LandHevenue giving rise to abuses which are fully detailed in the Fifth Report of 
of India, the Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1812. 

P» 118 , The Government assessment thus fixed on each field, was payable 

by tbe cultivator on such fields only as he occupied annually, to the 
Potail or head of the village, a public servant, who remitted it to the 
native head of the district, or talook, whence it was forwarded to the 
public treasury in charge of the European Collector. A few years 
after the acquisition of these new countries, an attempt was made by 
the Government, in Salem, Bararaahl, and Diudigul, the provinces 
first acquired, to substitute for the agency of their own public servants 
that of an artificial class of new zemindars, who purchased at auction 
the heritable right to realize, from the cultivators, these defined field 
„ assessments, varying in value annually with the extent of land which 

happens to be occupied, on condition of entering into a contract with 
the Government for the payment into the public treasury of a distinct 
invariable snip, fixed in perpetuity, beii^gabout ten percent, less than 
the estimated payments of the cultivators. In the previous part of 
this Paper, the circumstances hav^e been explained which caused the 
/ failure of this attempt, in consequence of these estimated receipts 

having been pver-rated, and which led to the gradual re-purchase, 
by the Government, of the zemindary right, and the ultimate 
reversion of two-thirds of these lands to the direct management of 
the public officers, under field assessments, which of late years have 
been greatly reduced. But in the remaining new provinces, as the 
Government came more extensively into direct communication with 
the actual cultivators of the land, the fundamental error of the per¬ 
manent zemindary settlement, which ascribes to the zemindar, as such 
the proprietary right in every field, became gradually more and 
more apparent. Each field was found occupied by its own holder, 
who in numerous cases inherited it from his ancestors; and in 
extensive districts, had immemorially sold the right to it, both the 
name and duty of a zemindar being there equally unknown. The 
occupant^s right to the soil became thus distinguished from the 
zemindar^s right to the Land Revenue payable by that occupant; 
and in the ancient zemindaries, where both these rights were united 
in the same person, investigation proved that they were so in certain 
fields only, not universally. Accordingly under the Presidency of 
Madras, the zemindar^s exclusive and universal right in the soil, the 
illusive phantom of the Indian code, was gradually reduced to its true 
form—that of an hereditary agency, vested with a proprietary right in 
the Land Revenue alone. The question then resolved itself into the ex- 
pediency or otherwise of contiiiuing where it existed, or creating where 
it did not exist, this intermediate hereditary contract agency for the 
realization of the pnblic dues. Meantime the direct settlements made 
with the ryots themselves insensibly, but undeniably, established the 
fact that, in fixing in perpetuity the contract jumma payable by the 
hereditary agency of zemindars, the Government had been entirely 
deceived in supposing that it had advanced a single step towards 
regulating or determining the separate ^ . '’-Revenue, which that 
agency are merely employed to jealize, ^ \ bich is quite distinct 
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^from the contract juinma that they pay. Thia view of the subject 
was placed in a very strong light, in 1807, by an able meinoir of Mr. 
William Thackeray, replete with striking and just illustrations, and 
ultimately prevented all further progressiu the permanent zemindary 
settlement under the Madras Presidency. 


About the same period, the extension of the principle of limiting 
in perpetuity the amount of the public contract with ttie zemindars, 
for the lands under revenue engagements to them, had been suspended 
under the Presidency of Bengal. But its suspension did not proceed 
from any doubt of the exclusive and universal proprietary right in 
the soil erroneously attributed to the zemindar; and consequently 
many of the evils, which have been shown to have resulted from the 
permanent settlement in the Lower Provinces under Bengal, have 
found their way into the valuable region of Upper India, termed the 
Ceded and Conquered, or Western Provinces, also under that Pre¬ 
sidency. 


In 1808 objections were very unexpectedly urged against the 
extension of the permanent zemindary settlement to these newly 
acquired districts under Bengal, by the Commissioners, Messrs. Cox 
and Tucker, themselves strenuous advocates for that system, expressly 
deputed to carry it there into effect. Their objections, however, were 
not founded on any exposure of the fundamental errors which its 
theory involves, but exclusively on the local peculiarities of these 
newly acquired provinces, and on the probable loss of prospective 
revenue likely to attend the measure. It was indeed stated, that 
the proprietary right in the land is at present contested.” The 
great disproportion of the population to the extent of land capable 
of culture, and the unequal division of waste laud, were also noticed ; 
and the necessity of previous inquiry into the alienations of the Land 
Kevenue, with the imperfect knowledge acquired respecting the 
landed tenures and capabilities of these provinces, compelled the 
Commissioners to represent that tlie resources of the country have 
^^not yet been brought forth. An asset of future revenue, to the 
n than seventy-five lacs of Rupees per annum, must 

be considered extinguished by the immediate limitation of the public 
demand upon the laud.^^ It was thus still, under the Bengal Pre. 
Bidency, erroneously but universally believed, even by the most 
enlightened of their public functionaries, that fixing the zemindar's 
jumina, the sole act of the permanent zemindary settlement, not only 
determines the sum to be paid' into the coffers of the State, but 
equivalent to limiting the public revenue upou the soil itself; vyhen, 
in fact, its entire failure to effect this is its most obvious and 
Hnportant defect, llie Commissioners, in conclusion, added, that 
any premature attempt to introduce it must necessarily be attended 
by a mate‘.»-,al sacrifice of the public revenue, and may in particular 
i^pjunous to the parties themselves, whose prosperity it i^ 
a r >> of the measure to secure upon a durable found- 


The Bengal Government however, notwithstanding these repre¬ 
sentations, insisted cm the introduction of the permanent zemindary 
settlement into the Western Provinces of Upper India so earnestly, 
as to induce these Comiiiissioners to resign. But the Home Govern¬ 
ment, impressed with moi-e correct views of the real question at issue. 

[Voi-. n.] » 
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'Miniformly evinced^ throughout the whole correspondence on this 
grand question, fully as strong an anxiety that the rights of 
'' individuals should not be infringed, as that the interest of the State 
should nob be compromised by a premature discussion and all 
further extension of the permanent zemindary settlement, at either 
Presidency, was ultimately set at rest in 1817 by Mr. Canning, then 
President of the Board of Control, who communicated to the Chair¬ 
man and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors the following, 
as points on which the Board of Control and Court of Directors jointly 
had, after ample discussion, finally agreed : 

That the system of 1793, though originating in the most 
enlightened views and the most benevolent motives, and though 
having produced considerable good, has nevertheless been attended, 
** in the course of its operation, with no small portion of evil to the 
people for whose happiness it was intended. 

That the same views and motives which dictated the original 
'^introduction of the permanent settlement twenty-five years ago, 
" would not, after the experience which had been had of it, justify the 
immediate introduction of the same system into provinces for which 
a system of revenue administration is yet to be settled. 

"That the creation of an artificial class of intermediate pro- 
" prietors between the Government and the cultivators of the soil, 
"where a class of intermediate proprietors does not exist in the 
"native institutions of the country, would be highly inexpedient. 

" That no conclusive step ought to be taken towards a final 
"settlement of the yet unsettled provinces, until it shall have been 
"Examined, and, if possible, ascertained by diligent research and 
" comparison of collected testimonies, as well as by accurate survey 
" of the lands to be settled, how far the principles of a system which 
" would bring the Government into immediate contact with the great 
" body of the people can be practically and usefully applied to 
" them.^^ 

Few will now be found to question the wisdom of the policy 
which past experience of the permanent zemindary settlement 
evidently dictated to this enlightened statesman. 

It has been already shown that the attempt to create a landed 
aristocracy out of the hereditary contract agency employed in manag¬ 
ing the Land Bevenue, was attended by a vast subversion of individ¬ 
ual property, partly from the sale of the zemindary tenure itself, 
partly from its attributing to the Government contractor rights in all 
land which he possessed only in some fields, and its giving to him 
exclusively what belonged chiefly to others. It remains, however, 
now to notice the more material fact, that the income which the zemin • 
dar himself receives—whether paid to him in the shape of 
direct from the Government treasury by the State itself, ^vhen they 
divest him of his hereditary management of their Land Revenue ; or 
drawn by himself during his management in the shape of the 
difference between what he receives from the cultiva^tors and what he 
pays to the Government as his contract jumma—i/a a dead loss to the 
State, whose charges are augmented or receipts reduced precisely to 
this extent. The Government of Lord Hastin gs, in 1821, observed 
that, " looking to the character and conduc’t of many of the zemiu- 
" dars in Bengal, it might well be questioue«<l whether the rent drawn 
" by them from their zemindaries is les'ss* a tax upon the country 
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''than if the amount were collected on account of the Government 
and it has been recently declared in evidence before the Committee,* 
by an equally competent authority, that, in the Lower Provinces of 
Bengal, the collections of the zemindars now exceed double the 
amount which in 1793 was solemnly declared to be the perpetual 
limit of the Government demand upon the country,—the zemiudats 
at present deriving from the Land Revenue a greater income than 
even that which bad been reserved by the State to itself. The 
enormous sum thus sacrificed in favour of the agency of zemindars, 
constitutes perhaps the highest expenditure made by any Govern¬ 
ment in the world in the realization of its revenue. So vast an 
alienation as one-half of the Land Revenue collected from the 
country in favour of the contract agency of hereditary zemindars, or 
farmers-general of the land-tax, might indeed be excusable did it 
lead to any accumulation of capital, or reproductive expenditure. 
But, with the exception of a few capitalists amongst the auction 
purchasers of the zemindary tenure in Calcutta, who are all absentees 
resident at the metropolis, the zemindars in general are rarely saving 
and their income is expended in dead consumption, not in 
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reproduction. 

"unproductive; 

" girls; giving great dinners to country parties and giving treats to 
" Brahmins, are expenses which bring nothing back ; they are all 
" consumption; there is no reproduction; and they are consumed in 
" a great degree upon worthless domestics, and in waste.^^ It was 
obviously, therefore, imperative on the British Government, whilst it 
supported the few ancient aristocratic zemindary families that remain¬ 
ed, not to create new zemindars; but to realize their Land Revenue 
by means of an agency less expensive and less cumbrous, and at the 
same time more efficient and more easily controlled by the State, in 
the administi^ation of the interests confided to their charge. 

There is no doubt ample proof that, under the permanent settle¬ 
ment in Bengal, as the population augmented, cultivation greatly 
increased, fully perhaps to the same extent as in the periodically 3349, of 1831. 
settled districts; but in both there is express evidence that it is the 
cultivators alone who advanced upon the waste; and such increase of 
cultivation, though concomitant with the perrnaneut settlement, was 
by no means caused by it. In tlie Lower Provinces of Bengal, indeed, 
the permanent settlement enabled the zemindars, by ousting the 
hereditary cultivators in favour of the inferior peasantry, to increase 
the cultivation by a levelling system which tended to depress the 
hereditary yeomanry or middle ranks of the community, and to 
amalgamate them with the common labourers and slaves, from whom 
the highest judicial authorities in Bengal' are now unable to distin¬ 
guish them—a change which must have seriously depressed the 
middle class, the only solid basis of all further advancement or 
improvement. 

In India, therefore, where the only aristocracy connected with 
the land are the mere hereditary farmers-general, or contract agents 
of the Government, and the soil itself is universally occupied by a 
numerous class of petty proprietary cultivators, it was obviously 
impracticable to introduce the European theory of landlord and 
tenant without an infraction of individual rights. It never ought to 
have been, nor can it now ever justly be made a question for consider- 
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ation or decision, whether in India it be politic to give the preference 
greuj or to small holders of laud. The law and usage of the 
■ continued, couiitiy have immemoriallj and irrevocably determined the right in 

— - tlie soil to be vested in particular classes. Whatever may be the 

LandRevenue extent or value of such right, the smallest no less than the greatest 
of India. tbniire should be held inviolably sacred; and the right of millions of 
field proprietors to hold on defined terms directly of the State, never 
can be abrogated for a mere theoretical improvement in the adminis¬ 
tration of the Land Revenue, without an Act of the most sweeping 
confiscation ever hazarded by a civilized Government. It was clearly 
the duty of a just Government anxiously to protect all existing rights, 
and, by defining its demand on the possessor of each tenure holding 
immediately of the State to maintain every class in its respective 
situation, and to ensure the benefit of any remission or reduction in 
its Land Revenue to those who pay it, instead of allowing it to be 
intercepted by its intermediate revenue contractor, the zemindar. For 
when a remission of the Land Revenue is granted to the occupant 
proprietor holding directly of the Government, it goes immediately 
to augment agricultm*al stock, and is applied to the improvement of 
the land and the support of productive industry, returning, like money 
lent at interest, ample profit into the coifers of tlie State. It is only 
by sucli a course that the accumulation of capital amongst the indus¬ 
trious middle class, who may be aptly denominated the yeomanry of 
India, can be so fostered, as naturally to give a forward impulse to 
society in that extensive region. 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

Original Ryotwar Settlement. 

The system for the management of the Laud Revenue introduced 
by Colonel Read had a double object in view. It not only contem* 
plated a settlement with each individual cultivator, to the exclusion 
of all intermediate hereditary agency, and with the reservation to 
Government alone of every further increase of revenue from the 
extension of cultivation to the waste, which both the zemindary and 
village systems improvidently alienate to the zemindar or village 
manager exclusively; but it fixed and recorded a specific sura of 
money as the maximum revenue payable on each field or tract of 
unoccupied land ; and where the revenue was payable in kind, it 
commuted the grain, or other product, for a money assessment. Its 
first process for this purpose was, by an actual measurement and 
inspection of each cultivated field or tract of waste, to ascertain by 
survey the superficial extent of the land, the tenure of its highest 
occupant, and whether it were fitted to yield unirrigated, irrigated, 
8887 of 1831 crops. But there still remained the more difficult task of 

estimating its produce, and thence deducing a fixed maximum assess¬ 
ment in money, to be attached to the soil itself, not varying with the 
particular produce grown upon it. This twofold process, obtaiaed 
the name of the Ryotwar or Field Survey 

This survey really effected the object which the benevolent 
founder of the permanent zemindary system hoped to have ultimately 
attained by means of the zemindars, who, under both the Bengal and 
the Madras Presidencies, were in vain urged to define the ryots^ 
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payments, and to commute those in kind into a specific sum of money, 
to be entered in the engagements winch they are required to inter¬ 
change with their ryots. But, by fixing the Government revenue 
upon each separate field, it also precluded fraud on the State in 
subdivision, and greatly facilitated the transfer, occupation, and 
relinquishment of land amongst a peasantry, many of whom, from the 
variable and limited stock they possess, are unable to occupy, with 
advantage to themselves, the same extent of land for any considerable 
number of successive years. But it must be admitted that, even 
under the direct agency of the Government itself, the objects in view 
were attained only after long and careful inquiries. 

In England, where high moral feeling prevails, and the people 
and their superiors are the same, there is nothing more fallible than 
agricultural experience, or more common than for the landlord to 
demand, and the tenant to agree to pay, rants higher than can be 
realized. In India, therefore, where the Government and its subjects 
are so different, and where moral feeling has comparatively less 
influence over the lower classes of our native agents, necessarily 
employed extensively iu arduous details of this description, immediate 
accuracy was not to be expscted. Accordingly, if the several field 
surveys, in the difler^^nt provinces under the IVIadi’as Presidency, 
exhibited when completed considerable defects, it is rather 

matter of surpnse that, with such defective means, so great an 
approx■’^«’tion was at first made to a tolerably fair rate of assessment, 
th**^ <jhat it was only by degrees that a more just and perfect standard 
was subsequently attained. 

The revenue surveys under the Madras Presidency were not 
regulated by any uniform rale ; and in some respects were perhaps 
defective in principle. The most ample discretion was vested iu the 
local officer on whom this duty was imposed iu each district, and the 
details natura.lly varied with the particular views of each individual 
thus employed. In a few instances* the survey was conducted 
hastily, and the grounds of the Collector's proceedings were not 
reported, and cannot now be traced ; but in general the surveys 
were deliberately executed, carefully superintended, and explained 
in much detail to superior authority. They were nowhere, however, 
BO systematically and ably conducted as in the Ceded Districts by 
Sir Thomas Munro, whose survey served as a model for those 
subsequently introduced. 

In estimating the produce of each field, its soil, the crop on the 
ground, or its stubble, the supply of .manure, and of water for irriga¬ 
tion, and every other information procurable, either from accounts of 
previous payments or otherwise, were taken into consideration by 
the assessor; but he was generally guided by the opinion of the ryots 
themselves, provided they made a fair assessment; and the inform¬ 
ation in question was used by him, rather as a check against under 
assessment by the ryots, than as the rule for his own implicit adoption. 
Some of the surveys record the data which regulated this estimate of 
the produce with more accuracy than others. In Madura, for instance, 
the chief criterion, the nature of the soil is particularly noted ; each 
field being registered as fine loam, clay, sand, &c., of the 1st, 2ad, or 
3rd classes, and this alone, with their extent and boundary, is what 
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the field register contains. A separate table attaches a distinct 
moriej assessment to each of these several descriptions of soil; whilst 
in other provinces, such as DindignI, the result alone is entered. 
Each field is registered, not as of such a soil, but as one of so much 
prodiice only, its corresponding assessment in money being also 
entered accordiug to fixed rates. 

Uuder the Native Governments, the asses.sment on garden land 
often embodied a species of excise duty with the land-tax, and con¬ 
sequently fixed the Land Revenue demand at money rates, varying 
with each different product. Money rates had also invariably been 
assessed on all iinirrig^ted lands, varying often, as in the province of 
Arcot, in a similar manner, accordiug as the crop might be grain in 
the ear or pulse in the pod ; and the average of these old money rates, 
under the Native Government, formed a good standard for the guidance 
of the assessors, in the pai’ticular descriptions of fields termed gavdsii 
atid unirrigated land. Bub one of the greatest defects iu the vyotwar 
surveys, throughout the Madras territory, seems to have been too 
servile au adherence to the native aystem respecting irrigated land. 

In India, >the productive power of the soil is wonderfully increas¬ 
ed by irrigation ; and when the source oi supply is such as to carry 
along with it a fertilizing manure suspended in the water, which is 
left as a deposit on the land, it may in some degree, tend to equalize 
the productive power of soils originally different. To the precarious 
nature of all irrigation may be ascribed the ancient usage ot calculat¬ 
ing the public money assessment due from irrigated laud vith 
reference to a certain share of the produce commuted at a price 
mutually fixed by the Government and the cultivator ; and to the 
extraordinary fertility of irrigated land, and the tendency in irriga¬ 
tion, especially of great rivers, to equalize its fertility, combined with 
the comparatively trifling labour and expense required for its culture, 
pay perhaps be attributed the share of only half the produce, which, 
under the Native Governments, was considered throughout India a 
sufficient remuneration to the cultivator for the stock and capital 
employed in all land of this sort; and which, indeed, continues to be 
so eveu to the present day iu Tanjore, where the ryot^s tenure is 
saleable at a very high price. But if it were intended, iu every case, 
to leave to the cultivator full remuneration for his labour and the use 
of his capital, and to confine the demand of Government to a moderate 
rent, it has been urged that no proportion of the gross produce could 
ever with propriety have been assumed as a standard for assessment; 
because some lands yield no rent, and others different proportions of 
their produce as rent, according to their respective fertility. In some 
of the ryotwar surveys under the Madras Presidency, irrigated land 
was assessed with reference to its nett produce, or rent, and not to its 
gross produce ; and where the gross produce was registered, it in 
general regulated only the relative productiveness of fields, villages, 
or districts, not their absolute money assessment. This was in the 
first instance fixed by tables, which it would perhaps be difficult 
universally to reconcile with the just principle above mentioned; but 
but these were liable to modification, by the self-interest of the 
cultivators being called into action to maintain due proportions between 
different fields; the holder of any particular field obtaining a I'edac¬ 
tion of its sui’vey assessment if he could point out another field 
inadequately assessed; and it was endeavoured to guard against 
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^ver-assessmentj in the rough field estimates of the native assessors, in 
the best regulated districts at least, by a subsequeut process of the 
ryotwar survey. The mouey assessrneuts proposed in detail upon 
each separate field by the native assessors, were never in the best 
regulated districts assumed as the standard of maximum demand upon 
the ryot. Experience showed that it is in the nature of an assess¬ 
ment, proceeding from single fields to whole districts, and taking 
each field at its supposed average, to make tlie aggregate greater 
than can be realized. The whole of the rough field estimates by the 
native assessors, therefore, underwent a complete revision before the 
Collector himself, and were corrected by the very reverse process. 
The average collections of a considerable number of previous years, ^ 
modified by the opinions of the most intelligent natives, and in sotne 
degree by the result of the detailed survey itself, were assumed as the. 
surest basis for fixing the aggregate sum that was to be the total 
assessment on each entire district. This was first apportioned on the 
villages, and then finally upon the fields, corresponding additions or 
deductions having ultimately taken place in the detailed survey, with¬ 
out disturbing the relative proportions which it had originally esta¬ 
blished between the fields in the same village, the villages in the same 
district, or the districts in the same province, except where error or 
fraud rendered it necessary. The whole was then confirmed according 
to the best information that each ofiicer entrusted with the survey 
could obtain, of the amount which should form a just assessment on 
the country under hi^ charge. 

The utraof^ care, in so difficult a process as the assessment of 
each separni-j field within the extensive dominions in question, could 
not be‘ expected to be at once accurate. It was only by attentively 
watching the result of its realization for a series of years, that a 
proper judgment of its accuracy could be formed; and where the 
survey was conducted deliberately, and occupied several years in its 
progress, great opportunity for such observation was afforded, by 
acting on it at once, as it was gradually introduced. This accordingly 
was the proceeding invariably adopted; and as the survey rates at 
first, even after final correction and reduction by the Collector, con¬ 
stituted not the absolute demand itself ^ but only the maximum or limit 
of demand upon the cultivator, experience of their tendency, under the 
ryotwar settlement, was acquired without exhausting the resources of 
the country by the Collector granting to all the ryots for the fields too 
liighly assessed, and to the poorer ryots for all their fields, ample 
deductions or remissions from the survey rates; the maximum survey 
rates were the universal limit, but the amount to be paid in each year 
was raised, or diminished, within that limit, according to the existing 
circumstances of each cultivator. 

This uncertainty of the absolute demand upon the cultivator was 
one of the most obvious defects in the original ryotwar settlements 
under the Madras Government, It originated in the state of the 
country, as handed over to us by the Native Government, who fre¬ 
quently exacted not only the whole of the surplus rent, bub even more, 
trenching on the capital itself of the cultivators; and who, with the 
short-sighted view of increasing their immediate receipts, compelled 
the cultivators to occupy more land than could be beneficially cultivated 
by the agricultural stock of the country. . As the maximum rates of 
the new field surveys were necessarily, in a great degree, at first 
[Yol. II.] 100 
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founded on the previous money-rates, or where these did not exist, 
at least on the previous collections of the Native Governments, they 
would very generally have proved excessive, had they not been 
invariably accompanied by the annual discretionary remissions just 
explained. But so soon as sufficient experience had been had of their 
results, to form a correct judgment of their tendency, proposals for 
their reduction were made by many of the local authorities; and in the 
southern division of Coimbatore, a material reduction was granted. 

Sir Thomas Munro, in particular, after reporting for the first 
time the result of his survey of the Ceded Districts on the 26th July 
1807, laid before the Goverumeut, on the 15th of the following 
month, a very complete plau* for rendering his revised field assess¬ 
ments, not the permanent maximum merely, but the permanent 
demand upon the cultivator; by reducing them twenty-five 
per cent, on all lauds, and eight per cent, more, or thirty-three per 
cent, altogether, on lands artificially irrigated from wells ; submitting 
at the same time his recommendation, that perfect freedom of culti¬ 
vation should accompany this general reduction in the field survey 
rates. 


4668, of 1831; The advantages likely to ensue from the adoption of these sugges- 

24-04, of 1832. tions of Sir Thomas Munro, were fully admitted by the Madras Gov¬ 
ernment. But their pecuniary exigencies at the time were considered 
to preclude their adoption; and just as the field survey of the Ceded 
Districts had been brought to a conclusion, whilst those of other 
districts were still incomplete or in progress, in fact before the 
ryotwar system for the management of the Land Eevfenue, under the 
field survey rates, had anywhere had a fair trial, or had baen rs^ased 
from the trammels of excessive assessment and compulsory fa Dour 
which it inherited from the policy of the Native Governments, until 
then too servilely pursued, the ryotwar system itself was entirely 
abandoned. The evils of over-assessment and compulsory labour 
which the ryotwar system exposed, and for which the appropriate 
remedies were suggested, were believed, by those who had no practical 
knowledge of its operation, to be inherent in the system itself; and 
it was relinquished on the erroneous ground that its principles and 
details were incompatible with the new system of judicature for India, 
which it was justly considered the paramount duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to uphold. 


Village Settlement. 

On the abandonment of the ryotwar field system, as a prohibition 
existed against the extension of the permanent zemindary settlement 
to districts where no intermediate agency of zemindars were to be 
found in the native institutions of the country, recourse was had to 
what has been termed the Village Settlement^’ of the Land Eeveuue, 
which was introduced into'all the provinces under the Madras Govern¬ 
ment not previously settled on the permanent zemindary plan ; with 
the exception of Malabar and Canara, where local peculiarities 
induced the continuation of the ryotwar settlement, and Coimbatore, 
Madura, and Dindigul, where the progress of the village settlement 
was subsequently stopped. 

2405, of 1832. What has been termed the village settlement under the Madras 
Presidency, held in some degree a middle place between the zemm- 
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dary and ryotwar systems respectively, which preceded it. It pro¬ 
ceeded on the basis of making over, for a period of three, and subse¬ 
quently of ten years, the right to the public revenue from the fields 
of each village, not to a set of strangers, middlemen, contractors only 
for the revenue itself, unconnected with agriculture, but to the village 
cultivators themselves collectively, or at least to such of them as 
would agree to the Government terms, and on their refusal, to the 
head of the village alone, on a contract for a term of years, stipulating 
for a fixed payment in money into the public treasury, being generally 
the average of the collections for previous years. During these leases, 
all increase of revenue from the extension of cultivation to waste land 
was transferred to the contractors, the payment to Government being 
fixed for the entire village, including both arable and waste. It was 
intended that the whole body of the cultivators collectively should 
become parties to this lease; and the theory of the system contem¬ 
plated the gradual subdivision and distribution of the sum agreed to 
be paid for the village, as an assessment to be fixed, eventually in 
perpetuity, not indeed upon each field, but upon the entire lands of 
each cultivator, the absolute demand on each, where dll agreed to the 
lease, being confined to his own share of the sum payable into the 
public treasury ; and the collective, being convertible into an indivi¬ 
dual payment where the interests of the community dictated a sepa¬ 
ration, or kept entire where the integrity of the joint village tenure 
was maintained. But where, as was generally the case, a few only 
consented to the amount fixed by Government, or the head of the 
village alone agreed to it, the contractors became mere temporary 
zemindars, or iutermediate agents standing between the cultivators 
and the Government. In this character they were entitled to demand 
from such cultivators as declined to bo parties to the lease, the exces¬ 
sive maximum survey rates, for the fields each occupied, without 
being obliged to grant any of those ample discretionary abatements 
which had been their universal concomitant under the ryotwar system; 
unless both parties voluntarily agreed to reduce them, or consented 
to a division of the produce, or to a specific payment in kind. But 
the contractors possessed no power to constrain the ryots to occupy 
more land than they were willing to cultivate. The difference between 
the amount actually received by them from the cultivators and the 
fixed contract sum annually payable to Government, constituted the 
profit or loss of the village renters. 

Under the pressing orders also received from England about that 
period, requiring from India a surplus revenue of a million sterling, 
accompanied by a threat from the Honourable Court of Directors to 
take the revision of the establishments into their own hands, a 
mistaken economy of the Madras Government curtailed the establish¬ 
ments necessary for continuing the details of the ryotwar settlement; 
and it was abandoned, because the pressing exigency of financial 
difidculty at the moment dictated the short-sighted policy of with¬ 
holding that reduction of the maximum field survey rates, which, 
under any system of revenue administration, was absolutely necessary 
to prevent their trenching upon the capital of the cultivator, and 
consequently on the vital resources of the State. By taking the 
average collections of previous years as the standard of rent demanded 
by Government in the new village contracts, without any allowance or 
deduction to cover the risk of good and bad seasons, undertaken by 
[VoL IL] 100 in 
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the renters, the Government raised their demand to snch a rack-rent, 
as necessarily excluded by far the greater number of the cultivators 
from becoming parties to this new village settlement. Accordingly, 
the cultivators were in general handed over, for the period of these 
LatidRevenue leases, to the heads of their respective villages, or to a select few 
of India, only of their brethren, W’ho alone became the G^^overnrnent contractors. 

As such, they were entitled to levy from their brother cultivators 
the maximum survey rates which the Government, under the ryotwar 
system, declined to reduce ; and which, as the contractors had agreed 
to the payment of an invariable rent, every where high, were demand- 
able, and likely to be exacted, without those ample discretionary 
remissions or reductions made by the Collectors in the over-assessed 
fields generally, and in favour of the poorer ryots in particular, which 
alone rendered the exaction of such maximum rates practicable, 
under the previous ryotwar system, without inflicting irreparable 
injury upon the country. 

2405, oP 1832. Jn a few districts where the village rents were least excessive, 
for they were invariably high, and a considerable number of the 
cultivators became parties to the lease, the result of this settlement 
was less injurious than in others, where only a few of the villagers 
stood as temporary middlemen between the Government and the rest 
of the peasantry, anxious to realize as much from the cultivators as 
5177, of 1831. they could, during their temporary leases. In the villages most 
favourably situated, the renters at first, in many instances, rigidly 
exacted the maximum survey rates, and thus drove away many of the 
poorer, and, by degrees, of the better class of cultivators, to other 
villages. For, in a thinly populated country, the vast quantity of 
waste land thrown upon the hands of the renters, generally enabled 
others amongst them, especially in the less favourably situated 
villages, to hold'out tlie allurement of cheap land to the cultivators 
in adjacent villages; and the consequent competition for labour, 
amongst labouriiig and rival renters, ultimately led to a general 
division of the produce, or voluntary reduction of the maximum 
survey field assessments, which on the whole operated in favour of 
the ryots. But the renters did not possess, like the Government, 
capital enough to enable them to reduce these rates sufficiently ; 
and their very competition for labour kept np a restless spirit of 
migration amongst the poorer peasantry, and retarded improvement, 
by attracting the population from the fertile to the inferior soils, 
thereby diminishing the capital stock of the country.The Land 
Revenue assessment,’’ adds Mr. Chaplin, was no longer regulated 
by auy fixed principle, but was settled by competition, which would 
a very good guide in England, but is a very bad guide in India. 
This competition proved extremely injurious, for it sacrificed all 
rights of property, by giving cultivated lands to the highest bidder, 
and ousting old tenants from their hereditary occupancy; whilst it 
distributed waste lands to new settlers for almost nothing, thereby 
causing ruin to those villages from which they had deserted, under 
the village settlement.” Improvement, in any single village, was 
thus made at the expense of the deterioration of several of those in its 
neighbourhood, the gain in the former going to the renters alone, and the 
loss in the latter falling ultimately ou the Government. Many of the 
most flourishing villages accordingly fell into decay, to the amelioration 
of only a few of an inferior description. Mostof the principal cultivators 
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10 country, who as heads of villnges, had been led to engage in 
these lease contracts by the fear of losing their official emoluments, 
and having strangers intruded upon them, were ruined and imprisoned 
by Government for arrenrs. The great body of the cultivatoi's 
generally, shut out from all direct communication with the Govern¬ 
ment, oppressed by the renters, and discouraged by the cessation 
of the former extensive discretionary abatements of the maximum 
survey rates, where they did not resort to an actual division of the 
crop, yielded to the natural force of the unabated field assessments, 
which, not taxing the various kinds of soil in that very nice proportion 
necessary to render the cultivation of the more fertile and highly 
assessed preferable to that of the less fertile but less highly assessed 
fields, pressed them out of the more productive high assessed lands 
into the occupation of soils more lightly assessed, indeed, but of 
diminished fertility, and requiring more labour to render them 
productive. The natural course of the occupation of land was thus 
inverted to tlie waste of useful dabour, the reduction of agricultuial 
stock, and the exhaustion of the best resources of the country. Nor 
■ were the moral effects of th.e village settlement less lamentable. 
The ryotwar servants, trained to constant employment in revenue 
details, necessarily degenerated, under a system which left them in 
listless inactivity. The heads of villages, confined in gaol as revenue 
defaulters, lost that attachment to the State and that local influence, 
which render them so important a link in the civil Government of 
this part of India. Dissensions amongst the renters bred feuds and 
parties in the villages, alike injurious to the morals of the people, and 
to the revenue of Government. Indeed, to such a height had these 
evils attained in some districts, that the Government invited the village 
renters to surrender their leases long before the period for the expira¬ 
tion of their contracts arrived ; and when all the leases finally termin¬ 
ated, the villages returned into the hands of Government in a 
'Mamentable state of impoverishment, and in some districts, particn- 
^Marly in Bellary, in a state, as described by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 

Thackeray, of absolute bankruptcy 


Present or Modified Eyotwar settlement. 

The Select Committee of the House of Commons, in their Fifth 
Eeport of 1812, justly expressed great doubts of the propriety of 
abaudouing the ryotwar settlement, for this system of village leases; 
no less on account of the high scale of the village rents themselves, 
than because the conversion of the heads of villages into farmers of 
the Land Eeveuue tends to revive in each village a petty tyranny, and 
the levy of unauthorized exactions upon the inferior peasantry, such 
as had been successfully suppressed only by the introduction of the 
ryotwar field assessment itself. This was immediately followed up by 
a despatch from the Home Governmt 4 ^^:^,Clt“ the 16th December 1812, 
to the Presidency of Madras, in whTc^^Vl- stating that the differ¬ 
ence between the systems of the permanei# ^ mindary and village lease 
contracts, for the Land Eevenue of the St^, appears to be in degree, 
and not in principle, both having a tena- , cy to affect the interests, 
feelings and rights of the small lauded pi prietors,^’ they strongly 
urged upon the local Government the expediency of reverting, in all 
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practicable case.*?, to the system of ryot war field settlenieub for the 
management of tlie Land Rev^enne. 

But tlie faith of the Government, in most of the provinces 
not settled on the zemindary tenure, having been in the meantime 
pledged to the maintenance of the village lease settlements, during 
the periods respectively fixed for r.heir duration, the ryotwar field set¬ 
tlement, though reverted to in the Coimbatore district, where the 
village leases were abandoned as based in fraud, and in Madura and 
Dindigul, wliere they had not yet been introduced, was not generally 
re-established in the provinces under the Madras Presidency until 
about the year 1820, wlien the village leases finally expired. It was 
then reverted to, under very ample instructions drawn up by myself, 
and issued by the Board of Revenue at Madras on the 5th January 
1818, the substance of which it is necessary here briefly to recite. 


para. 292. Jn these instructions a broad distinction is drawn between the 

previous field ryotwar settlement under Coloned Read, Sir T. Munro, 
and others, and the modified field ryotwar settlement, then introduced 
and now prevailing under the Madras Presidency, founded indeed 
upon their system, but differing from it in several most important 
para. 294. points. It was in the first place declared that any compulsion or 
restraint on the free labour of the ryot, which may have been 
‘^exercised under the former ryotwar system, is most expressly for- 
bidden.It was next stated that the new settlement also differs 
^^from that which formerly prevailed, in another essential point. 
Instead of denying the existence of all private property in the land, 
on this side of tlie Peninsula, it expressly acknowledges that property 
to exist iu most of the provinces, to a greater or less extent; and, as 
it is no less the desire of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
than that of the Government and the Board, to uphold private 
rights, it will bo the duty of Collectors to guard against any infrac¬ 
tion of the landed tenures of the country.^^ Having previously gone 
into an examination of the relative rights of all parties possessing any 
interest in the soil, and into a detailed inquiry respecting the ryotwar 
field survey assessments as conducted in each province, a revision of 
such of these surveys as involved any infraction of individual rights 
was directed, with a view to their restoratiou where practicable; and 
the utmost caution was inculcated against further similar errors; the 
parties with whom the new settlement was to be made being most 
particularly described. 

para. 298. To preserve from infraction the hereditary prescriptive tenure 

of the meerassidars, oolcoodies and hudeems, by the inferior peasantry 
ov pyacarrieSj it was even proposed by the Board of Revenue, that the 
Collectors should be altogether forbidden to admit the latter to any 
direct engagements with the Government. But, as this would have 
excluded the inferior peasantry, even where they might have been 
called iu by the State or its representatives, to occupy, as temporary 
substitutes for the higher classes, the fields which the latter had 
left unoccupied, the Gorightly determined that, where fields 
might be occupied by individuals possessing hereditary rights in the 
soil, the settlement should be made with tiiem only, to the exclusion 
of their under-tenants, labourers, or slaves holding of them; but that 
where fields w'ere not occupied by such classes. Collectors might enter 
into agreements for such fields alone, with cultivators who might not 
hitherto have paid revenue direct to the Government. 
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?iie excessive Mature of the former ryotwar field survey rates 
was-also most prominently noticed. It was attributed to exaggerated 
measurement, to vague estimates of the probable productive quality 
of the soil, with reference rather to its apparent nature and extent 
than to its actual produce, to exorbitant commutation prices of that 
produce, and, above all, to the surveys generally having proceeded 
from details to the aggregate, and not from the aggregate to details. 
Authority to reduce the maximum survey field assessments was there¬ 
fore given to each of the Collectors, who were exhorted to be guided 
by the orders of the Government, to regulate them so as togive 
encouragement to agricultural industry, and thereby promote the 
general prosperity of the country 

In conclusion, the Board of Revenue observed,* ^‘there is only 
one point more in which the new ryotwar settlement differs from 
those which formally obtained, to which the Board deem it requisite 
to call the attention of the Collectors, viz.^ that no extra assessment, 
to the extent of ten per cent., is to be made on the more fortunate 
or industrious ryot, in order to compensate the Government for the 
failure of the more extravagant or unfortunate. This rule formed 
one of the fundamental principles of the former ryotwar system, 
and it has been recently urged by Colonel (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Munro to the Government, as I’equisite for the support of the settle- 
ment now to be generally introduced. In forwarding the letter in 
which this recommendation is contained, the Board observe that 
the Government have taken no notice of it; but it is so repugnant 
to every principle of justice, has been so strongly condemned by the 
highest authority in England, and is so subversive of every right deli- 
berately conferred on the people by the judicial code, to the main- 
tenauce of which the faith of the Government is'solemnly pledged, 
that the Board feel confident an enactment of this description will 
never receive the sanction of their authority 

The language thus used by the Board of Revenue on the 5th 
January 1818, on this particular point, being rather that of reprobation 
than dissent, Mr Elliotts Government eight mouths afterwards, or m 
the month of October following, on this account alone, directed the 
whole of the above paragraph, containing the very important revoca¬ 
tion of the previous objectionable rule on this subject, with some 
others in the same paper conveying what was perhaps properly deemed 
too warm encomiums, or too severe strictures, on the previous systems 
of revenue management, to be struck out of the instructions before 
they were circulated In the provinces. But they had long previously 
been issued; and, as regards this particular point, were, perhaps 
.fortunately, beyond recall. 

The resources of the country generally having been severely 
impaired by the effects of the village settlement, the ryotwar system, 
according to these instructions, was reverted to in the provinces sub¬ 
ject to the Presidency of Madras, under the greatest disadvantages. 
But with the modifications and improvements above described, it was 
no longer obnoxious to some serious objections, urged against those 
particular principles involved in the original ryotwar system, which, 
as above explained, were now deliberately abandoned. 

A few able advpcates of Sir T. Munro’s original system still, 
indeed, support the rule last mentioned, for an extra assessment on 
the more prudent and industrious cultivators generally, to the limited 
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extent of ten per cent., to cover the loss wliicli Government sustain 
by the failure of their less fortunate brethren, upon the ground on 
which it was adopted by Sir Thomas Munro when a Collector, and 
subsequeutly recommended by him as a Commissioner, in India; 
namely, as an effectual check agaiust fraud, when remissions from 
the full field survey assessments are likely to be claimed by the ryots 
on false pleas of poverty, or for losses never sustained; because those 
who are made to pay for their brethren will not suffer sucb pretences 
to screen any who ihernselves are able to pay. But Sir Thomas Munro, 
ill his subsequent high station as the bead of the Government at 
Madras, never once proposed to revive this antiquated practice; and, 
abolished, prohibited, and declared illegal, as it has been since 1818, 
to advance this long exploded rule as any argument against the modi¬ 
fied ryotwar system now in force is to manifest ignorance of its abro¬ 
gation. 

Indeed, however useful such a rule may have been under the 
Original maximum field survey assessments at the period of their first 
introduction, when extensive discretionary remissions from them were 
systematically granted, its utility is no longer obvious under the new 
system, which has reduced these rates to an extent that they now form 
the absolute demand on each field, and render such remissions unneces¬ 
sary ; except in rare instances, to be considered rather the exception 
from the newly-modified ryotwar settlement, than its rule. 

The first of the great reductions thus made in the original field 
survey assessments took place iu the province of Coimbatore, which 
now exhibits more than any other district the advantages resulting 
from the ryotwar system. In the northern part of that province the 
field survey rates were originally moderate; but in the southern 
division, assessed at Rupees 22,23,363, they were, iu the years 1805 to 
1806, reduced iu the large sum of Rupees 6,75,600, or about thirty- 
seven per cent.; by diminishing them, not at that rate uniformly, 
but more or less in each district, village, or field, according as they 
were found to exceed those in tfie neighbouring division. The sub¬ 
sequent introduction of the village settlement into this province, gave 
rise to the most extensive frauds and abuses, calculated in the aggre¬ 
gate to have amounted to nearly six lacs of pagodas, or twenty-one 
lacs of rupees; and this was the cause why the village settlement was 
abandoned in Coimbatore so much earlier than in other districts, or 
in 1815-16. Since that period, the new ryotwar system has been in 
operation in it, for fourteen successive years, under the uniform 
administration of Mr. Sullivan; and during this period the field 
survey rates were still further reduced throughout the province, to the 
extent of Rupees 87,511, being principally in the irrigated or rice • 
lauds, most highly assessed. 

From the statement given in Mr. Sullivan’s evidence, it appears 
that during this period the net increase in the receipts from the land 
revenue of Coimbatore has, on the whole, been considerable. I he 
difference between the receipts iu 1815-16 add 1828-29 being Rupees 
1,78,083, or about nine per cent. But the cultivation increased in a 
much greater proportion ; in the unirrigated lands about thirty, in the 
garden lands about twenty, and in the irrigated lands about fifteen 
per cent., owing to the reduction in the field survey assessment; which 
was so great under the first of these heads, as to depress the revenue 
considerably. The net increase on the entire province, which alone 
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is stated above, arises principally from tbe garden lands, in 'whicli a 
considerable investment o£ private capital took place, from several 
thousand wells being newly sunk by the cultivators, a most expensive 
but highly improving process in India. 

The ryotwar system in Coimbatore, however, differs in some re¬ 
spects from that in the other districts under the Madras Presidency. 
In all the other districts, the reduced survey I'ates are levied on each 
field occupied by the cultivator, whether purposely left fallow for 
pasture or not. But in Coimbatore, each cultivator may occupy pas¬ 
ture land to the extent of one-fifth of his entire farm on the mere 
payment of one-fourth part of tbe survey rates; and all land taken 
in addition to the usual farm expressly for the cultivation of the inferior 
pulse called horse gram,^^ pays a very trifling rate, much lower 
than the reduced field survey assessments. 

Not only therefore were the original rates, wherever excessive, 
reduced in Coimbatore without limitatiou to a fair standard, before 
the introduction of the village rents, or so far back as 1805 and 1806, 
but since that period those on the finest and most highly assessed 
soils have been still further reduced by Mr. Sullivan; whilst, by the 
arrangement just mentioned, peculiar to this province, the rates on a 
considerable portion of the inferior soils are also, in practice, lowered 
seventy-five per cent, under those in any other district. 

Such moderation in the field assessments of this district for a 
series of years, has rendered the whole of the garden, and a great 
proportion of the irrigated, as well as many of the unirrigated fields, 
a saleable property. The garden land sells as high as in England, or 
from twenty to twenty-five years^ pui'chase of the cultivator's surplus 
net receipts. This necessarily has to a great extent checked those 
changes in the occupation of land, common in districts more heavily 
assessed. The land usually held by a ryot, or what may be termed 
his estate, corresponding with what in the Ceded Districts is called 
his appamwi (te-land), or in the Carnatic Icyput (land in hand)) is 
distinguished usually in Coimbatore by the tevm putkut, or land tied 
to the grasp, or seism. Misled by discussions which took in India 
respecting a proposed settlement never actually carried into effect, 
the authorities iu England were induced to suppose that the settle¬ 
ment in Coimbatore, to which this name of puthut has occasioually 
been given, involves an assessment, not upon each field but on the 
entire estate, and that it is for a limited period of years, not annual; 
but this originates iu misapprehension. The assessment is on each 
field exclusively, subject to the deviations stated above; and though 
binding on the cultivators for one year only, in order to enable the 
poorer classes of them to extend or contract their farms* as their 
circumstances fluctuate, it is in Coimbatore, as in every other ryot¬ 
war district, at the option of the cultivator binding on the Govern¬ 
ment in perpetuity ; for the cultivator and his heirs never can be 
removed from their fields so long as they pay the reduced field assess¬ 
ments fixed upon them. 

The next great reduction in the original survey field assessments 
was that made in the Ceded Districts of Bellary and Cuddapab, pro¬ 
posed originally by Sir Thomas Mnnro in 1807, but not carried into 
effect until 1820, when he was at the head of the Government. It 
consisted of a uniform reduction to the extent of twenty-five per cent. 
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in the assessment on all jfields ; and eight per cent, more, or thirty- 
three per cent, altogether, on the fields watered by wells, in order to 
cover the cultivator's expense in keeping such works in repair, and 
amounted in the aggregate to Eupees 669,303, in the Bellary division 
alone of those districts. 

This reduction of the field survey rates in the Ceded Districts, 
instead of taking place as in Coimbatore to an unlimited extent in 
such fields only as were deemed too highly assessed so far back as 
1805-6, or when proposed by SirThomn-s Munro in 1807, was delayed 
until nearly twenty years afterwards, and was then made on all fields 
indiscriminately, with the exception of those rated at the extreme 
lowest assessment. Meanwhile, deprived of the Government remis¬ 
sions originally intended to be their inseparable concomitant, the 
higher rates, so far as they operated with other causes during the 
village leases, bad in a long course of years exhausted the resources 
of the country, even more than the frauds in Coimbatore had impaired 
its prosperity ; and though their ultimate reduction to a limited and 
less extent produced proportionate improvement of the same nature 
as in Coimbatore, it necessarily required a longer period to bring its 
fruits to maturity. 

In making the reduction of the survey field assessments in the 
principal division of those districts, my attention as Collector was forcibly 
attracted to the relinquishment of the finer high-assessed for the 
occupation of the inferior low-assessed fields; and I did not conceal 
my apprehension that, in Sir Thomas Munro^s celebrated survey of 
the Ceded Districts, the assessments on the inferior soils, although 
not too low in reference to their productive powers, were not followed 
in a proper ratio by the assessments on the finer soils; in other words, 
that the poorer soils may be considered to be fairly assessed, but the 
better kinds too highly. The limited reductions of twenty-five and 
thirty-three per cent., with the trifling exception of the fields rated at 
the extreme lowest assessment, having been made equally and uni¬ 
formly upon all lands, I was of opinion that, to establish a proper 
ratio between the assessments on the higher and lower 
spectively, and to induce the re-occupatiou of the finest lands, it 
would be necessary still further ‘Ho reduce the higher survey lates 
‘‘ temporarily, by discretionary extra reductions,^' for though I admit¬ 
ted that such a measure is more liable to abuse by the native officeis, 
than when the reduction is limited and universal, leaving no room for 
the exercise of their discretion ; yet I submitted that it was much 
‘‘ better that the Government, who have much, should be defrauded of 
a little, than that the sources of their revenue should be drained by 
“an injudicious exaction of their dues from the ryot, whose little is 
his all.^'^ 


Sir Thomas Munro was justly of opinion that the relinquishment 
of land was to be attributed chiefly to the poverty of the cultivators, 
Governme.-at aud to the inadequacy of agricultural stock in the country. But be 
to the TSoard concur with the Board of Revenue in thinking either the 

premises or inference of the local authority without foundation. 

Nov. 1824. The assessment,'^ he observed to them, speaking of his own suive}^ 
has also had a considerable share in the relinquishment of land, ana 
though in a much smaller degree than those two main causes, the 
Governor in Council is inclined to think that it has had more than is 
“ supposed by you. When the high and low-rated lands retained 
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'^^^ l 3 ear the saine proportion to each other as those thrown up, it is a 
sign that the relinquishment is not owing to the rates of the higher 
class. But when the high-rated land relinquished is in a greater 
proportion to that retained than the low, it is a proof that it is too 
high ; and this has happened in a considerable number of villages/^ 
He then states his objections against disturbing the reduced survey 
field assessments for the further period of eight or ten years ; but he 
expressly recommends that, at the expiration of that period, a second 
and final reduction of them should talke place. 

Accordingly, in comparing the present relative situation of 
Coirnbatore and the Ceded Districts, it must not be forgotten that the 
second reduction of the survey field assessments, ultimately made by 
Mr. Sullivan in the former, remains still, in the latter, to be effected; 
and that the original reductions not only took place twenty years 
later in the latter, but were then granted at uniform rates of twenty- 
five or thirty-three percent, on all fields universally, whilst in Coimba¬ 
tore no limit was imposed. The result of the reduction gave an 
average of thirty-seven per cent, on the entire district; but in-parti¬ 
cular fields; villages, or districts, it was carried much further. 

It would extend this paper beyond due limits to follow in detail 
the reductions made in the survey field assessments of the remaining 
districts under the Madras Presidency. I shall tlierefure confine 
myself to stating that, in the northern division of Arcot, they have 
been already reduced to the limited extent of 12^ per cent, on all 
fields indiscriminately, in the same uniform manner as in the Ceded 
Districts; whilst they are undergoing reduction to an unlimited 
extent in Baramahl and Salem, and in Madura and Dindigul, in such 
fields only as the local authorities deem too highly assessed, on the 
plan observed in Coimbatore. 

The great improvement which has attended these 'reductions in 
the field assessments is alluded to by Sir Thomas Munro in these 
words : It has laid the foundation of private lauded property in 
districts in which it was never before known ; in Baramahl, Coimba- 
tore, and the Ceded Districts. And this beginning will gradually 
spread over all the land of these provinces. In the Baramahl, laud 
has become saleable for several years^ purchase in many villages of 
every district, and even in Ahtore, the most highly assessed of all 
'' the districts. In the Ceded Districts, laud has become saleable in 
two or three districts of the Bellary division, and in several villages 
'‘of almost every district in the Cuddapah division."^^ 

In my subsequent Report to Sir Thomas Munro, of the 6th Nov¬ 
ember 1826, I have stated the grounds for my opinion, that the 
reductions made in the field assessments of the unirrigated lauds in 
Tinneveily require re-consideration ; that those made in forty-four 
villages of Madura, to the extent of from seven to forty-two per cent, 
still further demand investigation and revision ; and that those origi- 
nally granted in Dindigul, to the extent of from eleven to twenty per 
cent., should be distributed anew, at one uniform rate upon all fields 
indiscriminately, and extended still further from twelve to twenty per 
cent. The renewal of the field survey in the southern division of Arcot, 
left incomplete, is also suggested, with some remarks on its more 
important details; and the new field survey, then in progress in 
Chingleput is likewise noticed ; but I am not aware how far any of 
these measures have been since carried into effect. 
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in. ^ Ib may be useful here to explain tlie manner in wbich tbe modi- 

fied ryotwar field system is now conducted by annual settlements 
continued, under the Madras Presidency. In the spring of each year, every 
native Collector, of whom there are generally ten or twelve under 


Land Revenue the European officer in charge of a large province, make the Circuit of 
of India. his district, to ascertain the fields which are occupied and the indivi¬ 
dual holding the highest tenure in each. He then allows the poorer 
ryots to relinquish any fields they may not desire longer to retain, 
and grants these, or other unoccupied or waste fields, to such other 
ryots as desire newly to extend their cultivation. 

The settlement itself is not begun by the European Collector until 
towards the harvest, when the native Collector of each district, with 
his district accountaut, is, in the first instance, summoned to meet 
him. The records of the district accountant show the result of the 
" native Collector's previous Circuit through the villages of'his district. 

Tbe quantity of land in each village with its assessment is ascertained, 
that portion of it which the ryots have agreed to cultivate is distinguished 
-from the rest, and the reduced field survey assessment on it, after the 
usual deductions in favour of those who nave the revenue alienated 
to them, or remitted in their favour, forms the native Collector’s 
estimate of the probable settlement of the Land Revenue for the 
season. He then affords personal explanations as to the general state 
of the several villages in his district, and the local causes of those changes 
which are observable in the accounts, compared with those of former 
years. 

ThiA preliminary having been completed, the village accountants 
are next summoned to attend the European Collector. Their more 
detailed accounts show how far the several ryots have completed the 
engagements into which they entered with the native Collector; and 
what fields of the lands agreed to be cultivated have been left waste. 
The causes of these alterations are minutely investigated and explain¬ 
ed, and the records of the village accountants are checked, by inform¬ 
ation obtained from their competitors or other sources. 

The Collector’s native establishment then prepare, from these 
data, a separate account for every individual ryot; specifying the 
name of each field, whether irrigated, unirrigated, or garden land, 
cultivated by him, or at his risk and charge, its number in the survey 
accounts, and its assessments, with tbe alienations or remissions (if 
any) in his favour. This account also exhibits the ryot’s stock ; the 
number of his cattle, sheep, &c.; that also of the persons in his family, 
male or female; the extent of land exempted from revenue cultivated 
by him, invariably on very easy terms; and his actual payments to 
the Government for many years past. These, which are called the 
rough ryotwar accounts, form the basis of tbe European Collector’s 
final settlement; and when any discussion arises with a particular 
ryot, they enable the Collector to decide the point at issue without 
, delay; for they contain, in fact, a summary revenue history of each 
individual contributor. 

These accounts having been prepared for each ryot, the whole of 
the cultivators themselves, in eight or ten villages, are ultimately 
summoned, at the same time, to the Collector’s presence. Here the 
account of each man, and the deductions (if any) made in his favour. 



are compared in detail with his own personal information, by the 
Collector's native establishment: any items in it to which objections • 







^re started are examined, discussed, and if erroneously corrected. It 
is here that the frauds of the village accountants are detected, by the 
envy, jealousy, or honesty of one ryot pointing out the favours impro¬ 
perly granted to his neighbour. The objections of the ryots, if ill- 
founded, are overruled by the explanations of the head of the village, 
the village accountant, or the other cultivators in the same village, or 
by the exhortations of the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, 
also present. For these persons never hesitate voluntarily to interfere, 
and to reprimand such as start unfounded objections ; and a ryot who 
obstinately demurs for hours to the laboured and authoritative reasou- 
ing of the Collector's native establishment, will often give way at once 
to the voluntary arguments of his fellows, whose explanations are 
perhaps better adapted to his capacity, and whose opinion, befug more 
disinterested, no doubt carries with it more weight. But if the ryot ^ 
objections are valid, he always persists in appealing to the Collector 
liimself. The details of every ryotwar settlement must devolve on 
the native servants. The presence of the Fiiropeau officer is^ no 
doubt useful, to superintend the whole; but it is chiefly requisite 
in order to afford, on the spot, to every discontented ryot this facility 
of instant access and immediate appeal, which affords the best check 
against either fraud or oppression in the course of the settlement. 
The Collector, if a judicious revenue officer, seldom has occasion to 
decide such questions himself. He soon learns to distinguish, amongst 
the ryots assembled, which are those universally respected through¬ 
out the country for their good conduct, impartiality, and sound sense; 
and his call upon them for an opiuidn, invariably given publicly, with¬ 
out any previous preparation, whilst it silences all complaint, relieves 
the officer of the Government from the odium of deciding questions 
in which its interests may often be involved. 

All discussions with the ryots having thus been terminated, the 
Puttah or lease and its counterpart are drawn out, and the former 
having been sealed by the Collector, the whole of the ryots in each 
village are called before him. Every man here separately exchanges 
engagements with the Government, to the number of 60,000 or 70,000 
in some provinces, and receives from the European Collector's own 
hands his lease, accompanied by the betel leaf, &c., the usual seal of 
all native compacts. If any ryot still objects to the terms of liia 
lease, he declines to receive it; and the grounds of his objections 
are here formally discussed, and finally decided by the Collector in 
open public audience. 

In each village, its head, or Potail, the chief of the Police, is also 
invariably the village Collector on account of Government. He 
realizes from each individual ryot the amount of the Government 
revenue as the instalments fall due, and remits it to the native Collec¬ 
tor of the district, also vested with magisterial powers, similar to 
those of a Justice of the Peace ; whence it is forwarded to the European 
Collector, uniting in his person the superintendence of both the 
revenue and Police departments over the entire province. I mention 
that the Potail or head of the village is thus invariably employed in 
his proper station, under the Madras Presidency, because the contrary 
Las been inferred from the evidence given before the Committee. I 
have personally ascertained from Mr. Mill, that an error of the press 
has occurred, in printing his evidence, where he is made to state, 
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that under the Madras Presidency, the Potail is not employed in the 
collections whereas he intended to explain that he is also so employ¬ 
ed. This error of the press seems also to have been the origin of the 
inference drawn from the evidence of another intelligent witness, 
that the difference between the Bombay and Madras systems, consists 
in the former alone constituting the Potail the Collector of the assess¬ 
ment whereas, in fact, no difference whatever exists in this respect 
between the systems at Madras and Bombay. 

I shall now conclude my observations on the ryotwar system for 
administering the land revenue, by briefly noticing tlie principal 
objections urged against it which have come to my knowledge. It 
has been stated that it forcibly converts an assessment in kind into a 
money assessment. It is generally admitted that the substitution of 
U. money assessment for one in kind is favourable to agriculture; and 
it has been shown that this is an improvement which the permanent 
zemindary settlement in vain endeavoured to promote, by rendering 
it nearly imperative on the zemindars to substitute a specific sum 
of money for assessment in kind, in the agreements unsuccessfully 
required to be interchanged with their cultivators. The ryotwar 
system not only adopted this improvement from the zemindary settle¬ 
ment, but carried it into effect. But under both it was entirely 
dependent on the consent of the ryots, and any constraint was as 
unauthorized under the one as under the other system. The ryotwar 
plan of administering the land revenue, however, is quite as well 
adapted to an assessment in kind as to one in money. In explanation 
of this, I refer to Sir Thomas Munro^s instructions to myself, when 
employed to introduce into the fertile province of Tanjore a survey 
assessment in grain as well as money, upon each field. The excessive 
fluctuation of price in that province, which is at present the granary 
of Madras, and the probability of the poorer classes of the people 
there objecting to the commutation of the Government share of the 
produce at an invariable rate, such as might be considered fair to the 
Government, induced him to direct a survey field assessment in grain 
as well as money in order that it might be converted into a cash 
payment at a price, either varying annually with that of the day, or 
fixed periodically, on an average of years, or in perpetuity, at the 
option of the people. In any future field assessment, I should warmly 
advocate a similar plan. India, more than any other country, is sub¬ 
ject to sudden and great fluctuations in the price of grain, so that, 
111 many parts of it, assessments in money, originally fair, have from 
this cause alone become excessive. Grain is the standard most 
familiar to the people, and therefore most likely to attain earliest 
accuracy and moderation; whilst its commutation for money prevents 
all the abuses incident to its receipt in kind; and the option left to 
the people to commute it, in perpetuity, or periodically, affords every 
possible encouragement to agriculture. 

' It has also been stated that the ryotwar survey field assessment 
subverts the established order of society, by reducing all classes to 
the lowest level; and it has been asked how it is to be carried into 
effect when there are two or more concurrent liens upon the soil. 

The first of these statements is founded on the following 
passage, in the Minute of the Board of Revenueof the 5th January 1818, 
the concluding instructions in which have been before quoted : le^no- 


rant of the true resources of the newly acquired countries; as of the 
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jfrecise nature of their landed tenures, we find a small band of 
foreign conquerors no sooner obtaining possession of a vast ex- 
tent of territory, peopled by various nations differing from each 
other in language, customs, and liabits, than they attempt wliat 
" would be deemed an Herculean task, or rather visionary project, 
even in the most civilized countries of Europe, of which every 
statistical information is possessed, and of which the Government 
and the people are one; viz., to fix a laud-rent, not on each pro- 
vince, district, or country, nor on each estate or farm, but 
on every separate field in their dominions. In pursuit of this 
supposed improvement, we find them unintentionally dissolving 
the ancient ties which united the republic of each Hindoo vil- 
lage, and by a kind of agrarian law, newly assessing and 
parcelling out the lands which from time immemorial had belonged 
to the village community collectively, not only among the indivi- 
dual members of theprivilegedorder (the Meerassidars and Kudeems, 
or ancients), but even among the inferior tenantry (pyacarries) ; we 
observe them ignorantly denying, and by their denial abolishing, 
private property in the land; resuming what belonged to a public 
body, and conferring in lieu of it a stipend in money on one indivi- 
** dual; professing to limit their demand on each field; but in fact, 
** by establishing for such limit an unattainable maximum, assessing 
the ryot at discretion; and, like the Mussulman Government wliich 
preceded them, binding the cultivator by force to the plough ; 
compelling him to till land acknowledged to be over assessed; 
** dragging him back if he absconded; deferring their demand upon 
him until his crop came to maturity; then taking from him all that 
could be obtained, and leaving to him nothing but his bullocks and 
seed grain; nay, perhaps obliged to supply him even with these, 
in order to enable him to resume Lis melancholy task of toiling for 
others/’ 


These were the words employed by myself to describe the 
principal defects in the original ryotwar system, previously to the 
great alterations it has since undergone, which the same Minute, in 
its conclusion, directed to be carried into effect, in the terms already 
quoted in this paper. The same desire to preserve inviolate all 
private property, which led to the use of such language in describing 
the infraction of the rights to bo adjusted, the denial of the property 
to be acknowledged, the resumption of the privileges to be restored, 
the excess of the assessments to be reduced, and the injustice of the 
compulsion to be discontinued, under the orders of which I was then 
the channel; and which dictated to me the use of such terms in order 
induce universal.concurrence in the important modifications then 
adv^ 5 >cated in the original ryotwar system, will, it is hoped, justify 
me iiU deprecating their misapplication when quoted as till applying 
to the modified ryotwar system now in operation under the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras, after it has undergone the very alterations which 
it was the object of that description to bring about, and which have 
now rendered the ryotwar system better calculated than any other to 
define, secure, and improve the landed tenures of the Indian culti¬ 
vator. No longer shackled by the native trammels of compulsory 
labour and excessive assessment, the modified ryotwar system, by 
lowering the field surveys, has been greatly tending to the great 
desideratum of fixing a moderate and permanent assessment upon 
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Appendix Creating to the occupant, even where before it was quite 

. -No. 6 . * nnkuown, a saleable property in the soil ; and necessarily enhancing 
/ continued, its value where such previously existed. It is true, indeed, that the 

- same ignorance of the landed tenures, which under the zetnindary 

Land Revenue system occasioned the subversion of individual rights, was productive 
of India. of their partial infraction under the ryotwar system also. No sooner 
however was the error discovered, than the Government were enabled 
to apply an adequate remedy; whereas, under the zemindary system, 
it has been shown that the transfer of the Land Revenue of the State 
to the zetnindars has prevented the Government from affording 
similar redress to the cultivators, whose rights have been infringed 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, an act of justice still due tp the 
people, whose exemplary forbearance and patient suffering entitle 
them to the interference of the Government, under the solemn pledge 
recorded in Section 8, Regulation I, 1793. 


With regard to the mode in which the ryotwar system is carried 
into effect, where there are two or more concurrent liens upon the 
soil, I have already explained that, at the outset of the modified 
ryotwar system, the Government, to prevent the infraction of private 
rights, directed that where fields are occupied by individuals possessing 
hereditary rights in the soil, the settlement should be made with the 
occnpant of the highest tenure, to the exclusion of his under-tenants; 
and that occupants, not possessing such hereditaiy tenure, were to 
be admitted to engagements with Government, only for fields unoccu¬ 
pied by the higher classes, on the principles laid down, at the 
commencement of this paper, as regulating their respective tenures. 
In accompanying Sir Thomas Munro on his southern tour, in 1826, 
it became my duty to point out those few instances in which this 
rule had not yet been properly observed. One of these was in the 
Tinnevelly district, where, on reverting to the field survey assessments, 
disputes arose between the hereditary Meerassidars, or holders of the 
highest tenure, and the holders of the intermediate, or oolcoodie 
tenure, which is also hereditary, as to which of the two should receive 
Report to Sir the annual Government lease, permanent at the holder^s option, for 

T. Munro, 6th unirrigated laud occupied by the latter. On this point, I remarked 

para ^ 129 ’ disputed cases, the meerassidar should be called upon 

to prove that the oolcoodie liolds from him, and not direct from 

Government. IE he can show that the oolcoodie has usually paid 

to him toondoowarum, swamy hhogum, chater bhagunij or any other 
such rent paid by an under-tenant to his superior, this is conclusive 
proof that the tenure of the oolcoodie is held through the meerassidar, 
with whom exclusively, in such cases, the Government should 
come to a settlement for the nnirrigated lands, and not with kits 
under-tenant. Indeed, besides the paramount duty of the Go^^ern- 
ment to support all individual rights, additional security is h'ereby 
given to the revenue, by the private saleable property in the \and,* 
which the Meerassidar in nearly all the Southern Provinces, iiuqiies- 
tionably possesses. If, on the contrary, the weemmdar fails in 
such proof, and cannot otherwise show that the oolcoodie was 
placed in the unirrigated land by his means, then th e actual 
'' possession of the soil, on failure in proof of a superior t\tle, gives 


* Allusion is here made to the distinct irrigated land held by the Meei-assidars almost 
exclusively. 
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occupant^ the oolcoodie, a title to come to a direct settlement 
^ ^ with the Government^ who, in such a case, will infer that the oolcoodie 
was placed in possession by themselves on the failure of the 
meeraasidar to cultivate and pay the revenue, a failure which, by the| 
Indian common law, has been held fatal to every such titleiitr 
Another instance occurred in the Southern Division of Aroot, where, 
contrary to the intentions of Government, I found still in force 
the old rule of 1803 (Fusly 1213) to grant all cultivated laud to the 
actual cultivator, be he who he mayJ^ This,^^ I remarked, seems 
an infraction of individual right, hostile to meerassee where it may 
previously have existed; and which, by transferring to the under- 
tenant the stock sunk by the capitalist in the improvement or land, 
must oppose the stability of all tenure, and prevent the future 
accumulation of stock on the soil; tending to break down, not to 
build up, landed property. The Board of Revenue, in their proceed- 
inga of the 4th December 1820, have fully discussed the subject of 
meerassee,^ and have laid it down as the common law of India, that 
meerassee in laud is held subject to the payment of the public revenue 
or Government rent, fixed on the laud; the non-payment of which 
leaves the Government at liberty to dispose of such land as is left 
waste in any manner that they deem proper; and whether the Govern¬ 
ment transfer it to another, on its former permanent meerassee tenure 
enabling the holder to dispose of it by sale, grant it on oolcoodie, ox” 
permanent hereditary occupancy without power of sale, or give it on 
mere temporary or paracoody occupancy, is a matter to be decided at 
the discretion of the i*uling power, the old tenure having been 
forfeited to it, by leaving the land waste, without paying the Govern- 
thereon. This, however, is a point which concerns waste 
u 1 entirely distinct from that respecting cultivated 

(( noticed ; the rule respecting which, in my opinion, should 

be that, so long as laud is cultivated, the puttah (lease) for it should 
,, 0® .annually renewed in the name of the holder of the puttah in 
which It was originally entered, leaving him to settle with his 
under-tenants as they may agree amongst themselves; any dis- 
(( bet^en them as to this land to be arranged by punchayet, 

the moonsiff, or the Courts; and the puttah for no part of the land 
entered m it to be renewed by the Collector, in the name of any 
(( ^ pe/’son than the original holder and his heirs; unless, to the 
u European revenue ofldcers, a preferable title to 

^e land is established, by producing degrees of punchayets, of 
Court, or other substantial proof of a preferable title. Where lands 
are cultivated by several ryots iu common, on equal joint co-tenure, 
the puttah should run in the names of all, the share held by each 
being distinctly defined in it.’^ ^ 

Even where ignorance of the native tenures led the local revenue 
authorities into the infraction of private rights under the ryotwar 
system, a the Report whence the above passage is quoted 

will show that the Courts, under the Madras Presidency, interfered to 
correct their errors; but where there existed no middle-man between 
the btate and the cultivators, the Government, on ascertaininsr the 
evil, were thus able at once to apply the remedy, and to employ their 
revenue officers to adjust private rights and to rectify the errors of 
their predecessors, acting on the principle established at the outset 

[VOL. II.] j 
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III. , of the modified ryotwar system, that the settlement for each field 
should be made with the holder of its highest tenure, 
continued, , Having thus shown that the ryotwar settlement maintains the 

— - various tenures of land, described at the commencement of this paper. 

Land Revenue I would add, that I deny altogether the existence of any other liens 
of India. India upon the soil itself. The liens, however, on the Government 
Ditto, para. Land Revenue^ are both numerous and intricate. Thus, the Mussul- 
42 & 116. jjians and Brahmins in many parts of the Peninsula are entitled to a 
remission of one-tenth of the Government assessment on the fields 
they occupy, and I have reason to think that the maliks in the West¬ 
ern Provinces of Bengal are, in the same way, entitled to a remission 
on what is termed their seer lands. Thus, also, istemrareedars in the 
Bengal Provinces are entitled to a remission of the whole of the public 
assessment on the lands they occupy, with the exception of a certain 
reserved fixed sum, such as is payable by many of the enamdars 
the provinces under Madras, most of whom, however, hold the entire 
revenue of the fields they occupy, alienated in their favour. Another 
class of persons hold the Land Revenue of an entire village, like the 
shotriumdars of Madras, subject to a small payment, whilst others 
possess the entire land revenue occasionally of one or more villages, 
and sometimes of extensive districts on jaghire tenure, entirely rent 
free. Others, again, hold the land revenue like the dependent talooJc- 
dars in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, subject to the payment of a 
fixed sum to a superior zemindar; and the zemindars of India, with 
the independent taloohdars of the Western Provinces of Bengal, hold 
the land revenue of their respective zemindaries and talooks, subject 
to the payment to Government of a less contract jumma^ fixed in 
perpetuity, or adjusted periodically. But not one of these different 
tenures of the Land Revenue of the State is in any respect affected 
by the ryotwar system, which only defines the amount of it payable 
from each field, whether alienated by Government or not. W^hen the 
holders of these alienations of the public land revenue are cultivators, 
and a part only of it is alienated in their favour, as m the case of 
Brahmins and Mussulmans in some of the Provinces of Madras, the 
amount alienated to them is deducted in their ryotwar leases or 
puttahs, from the aggregate of the survey assessinents of the faelds 
they hold, and the balance only is realized from them. When the 
entire revenue is alienated in their favour no settlement whatever is 
made with them, and they enjoy their fields rent free. And when the 
holders of alienations of the Government land revenue are not cultiva¬ 
tors, where a ryotwar settlement exists, they, like the State where 
its revenue is not alienated, would be the receivers from the ryots ot 
the survey field assessments specified in the ryots’ leases or puttahs, 
enjoying its amount rent free, or subject to the payment to Govern¬ 
ment of a light or a heavy jumma, always leas than they receive, 
according to the nature of their tenure, and the greater or less 
proportion of the Government revenue alienated in their favour. 
Indeed, on examination, it will be found that the objections entertained 
against the ryotwar system by many, both in England and in 
originate in confounding these several distinct tenures of the public 
Land Revenue with the separate private tenures of the soiUtself; nua 
in the want of a clear perception of the manner in which the ryotwar 
nystem guards both from all infraction. , nf 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of these alienation 
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the Land Eevenue, when I add that, in the Ceded Districts under the 
Madras Government, the lands liable to payment of revenue bear the 
proportion of little more than one-half, or as 19 to 16, to those of 
which the entire revenue has been alienated in very small lots by the 
Native Governments, chiefly to Brahmins or other individuals, on 
hereditary tenure denominated Enam. But such vast alienations 
were made on the express understanding, that those private holders of 
the mere prospective Land Revenue upon a specific extent of land, 
generally waste at the time of the grant, should not draw away to 
its cultivation the ryots employed in the culture of the arable lands 
already paying revenue to the Government, and thus cause loss to 
the State which conferred this benefit upon them. The practice of 
the Native Governments in the Ceded Districts, therefore, had invalua¬ 
bly been to prevent their ryots from occupying such enam lands, 
usually tendered to them at rates three or fourfold below the Gov¬ 
ernment rates, except in the limited portion of one acre of enam to 
ten acres of land paying Government revenue. But to restrain the 
Government ryots from touching enam land whilst the usually culti¬ 
vated Government land lies waste, or to restrain them from relin¬ 
quishing Government land, implies the exercise of a compulsion by 
the local revenue authorities which is at variance with the general 
principles of British rule ; and though a continuation merely of what 
was the old custom of the country, yet certainly objectionable, 
especially if milder means can be devised to effect the same end. 
To tax the enam itself was at one time proposed by Government; bijt 
this would have been a very unpopular measure, for the liatives who 
hold these eiiams attach vast importance to their having been granted 
and hitherto enjoyed entirely rent free. Besides, these enams are 
held to a great extent by Brahmins of religious habits, whose influenca 
it seems our policy to conciliate, as having great power over the people 
generally ; and the enamdar receives from the Government ryot so 
trifling a portion of the produce of the enams cultivated by him, that, 
even if taxed, the enamdar would have no means of paying the 
assessment* Therefore it was determined that any ryot quitting the 
Government laud to cultivate enam on more easy terms, should, 
according to the old custom of the country, contribute like his 
neighbours to the support of the State, by paying for a certain extent 
of Government land, whether cultivated or not, in proportion to the 
extent of enam occupied by him. 
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This has since been converted into a temporary light tax on the Letter from 
ryot himself, in proportion to tbe enam he cultivates j but no settled i**® “‘"braa 
arrangeme^ has yet been made on this subject by tbe Madras Gov- to thTsoMd 
ernment. The possession of enam on such favourable terms enables of Bevsnue, 
the ryot moi-e easily to pay the revenue of the fields be holds which dated lat 
are subject to public assessment; and the policy of the Government 
a? hithei’to been confiued to prevent agriculture extending to waste 
euatu, in preference to that of waste liable to assessment; but if the 
ryot is left, as he ought to be, the free master of his own labour, it will, 

I fear, become necessary to tax the fuvthev extetisioTi of the cultivation 
of enam, at a rate sufficiently high to place its further occupation on a 
level with that of similar land paying revenue to Government; other¬ 
wise tbe difference must operate as a bonus to the culture of enam in^ 
preference to that of the land Government Revenue, and the 

State will suffer loss, as I fear it has lately done to a serious extent 
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in tlie Ceded Districts, from tbe difficulty of reconciling with free 
occupation the original native restrictions on it, subject to which 
alone these vast alienations of the public laud revenue were, or 
could have been, granted by the Hindoo Governments. 

It has also been objected that the ryotwar settlement requires 
enormous civil establishments, and is therefore more expensive than 
any other system for the administration of the Land Revenue. But 
though a plausible, this will be found on examination to be a totally 
groundless objection. The expense of the ryotwar settlement is indeed 
more apparent, but it is not greater than that of any other system. 
To cover the expense of collection, both the village and the zemin- 
dary systems commence by giving up to the village renter, or 
to the zemindar, respectively, all prospective revenue from the exten- 
sion of cultivation to the lands which are waste; a vast sacrifice, all 
notice of which under these systems is at once sunk from public 
view, and disappears altogether in the public accounts, though 
ascertained, in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, to be now often equal 
to the Government Revenue itself. In addition to this, an abatement 
of five, ten or fifteen per cent, in the revenue, calculated to be actually 
payable to them by the cultivators, is further made as malilcana to 
the zemindars, and under the denomination of mahudumee, &c., to 
cover the risk of the village renters; and this also is entirely sunk 
from public view, and altogether disappears in the public accounts. 
The net amount alone, after such deductions have been made from 
the gross Land Revenue, is entered as the gross Land Revenue itself 
in all the public accounts under the village and zemindary settlements; 
and the trifling amount of the remaining establishments of the Gov¬ 
ernment alone are entered as the charges under these systems. 
Whilst, under the ryotwar settlement, the entire sums paid by the culti¬ 
vators appear without deduction as revenue in the public accounts; 
and the entire detailed establishments for their realization are also 
exhibited as charges. To compare the public accounts of such 
opposite systems cannot therefore fail to lead to the most fallacious 
conclusions. To ascertain the truth, it is indispensably necessary 
that Parliament should look beyond the mere surface of the public 
accounts into the nature of the revenue systems themselves which 
produce the results there exhibited. 

I would here add that, under the ryotwar system, each individual 
in the civil establishment. Native as well as European, is subject to 
the direct control of the Government itself. Abuses, therefore, are 
far more certain of detection and of punishment, and are consequently 
more notorious under it. Whilst under the other systems the same 
abuses may exist, even to a much greater extent, without any detec¬ 
tion, or even any knowledge of them; and those who are not upon the 
spot are liable, from their less notoriety, erroneously to give to the 
very systems which conceal such abuses the credit of pi^-venting^ 
them. 

In considering the general principles which should hereafter 
regulate the administration of the Land Revenue of India, though the 
manner in which each system operates on the finances of the State 
cannot fail to attract serious attention, the characteristic liberality of 
a British Senate will no doubt give the preference to that which 
they consider best calculated to promote the general happiness and 
prosperity of the inhabitants of that country. At Madras the Gov- 
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^rniTienfc, in 1814, in addressing tlie home 'authorities, obsei’Yed : 
The grand difference between the view at present taken in England 
regarding Indian Kevenue and that taken here seems to be, that in 
England the fear is that the public demands upon the resources of 
India may not keep pace with its prosperity ; while here (Madras) 
the universal sentiment, we believe without any exception whatever, 
is, that the prosperity of the country is so much depressed by the 
public demands, that without the most liberal and judicious manage- 
ment there is more danger of its resources, declining than room to 
‘^hope for their speedy increase. This is a sentiment which we 
cannot too strongly convey to your Honourable Court. It is address- 
ed to your wisdom, to your sense of justice, to your humanity: it 
concerns the successful administration of your Government, no less 
than the welfare and happiness of a numerous population, and the 
prosperity of an extensive country, favoured by nature, protected 
from internal commotion and foreign assault, and requiring only 
moderation in the demands of Government upon its resources to 
render it rich and flourishing.^^ 


The liberal manner in which the Home Government responded to 
these sentiments led to the modified ryotwar settlement above de¬ 
scribed. The view of its progress, which has been already given, 
shows that it tended rather to reduce than to increase the public 
demand upon the land. But the entire benefit of such reduction has 
gone exclusively to the cultivating proprietors, whose lands, by the 
great reduction of the field survey assessments, have acquired a 
saleable value, even where such was before quite unknown. It is 
rather by this most desirable effect than by its mere financial result 
that a correct judgment is to be formed of the tendency of the ryot¬ 
war settlement under the Madras Presidency. 


But in a poor country, previously so highly assessed, it was quite 
impossible that so desirable an end could be obtained without a con-t 
siderable temporary sacrifice of revenue. The following statement 
accordingly exhibits its actual financial result 


— 

■ 1805-6. 

1814-15. 

1820.30. 

Decrees 
between 
1805-6 & 
1829-30. 

Land settled in perpetuity on') 
tbo zexuindary tenure .. .. f 

Nabob of Kurnoors Peshc^ish) 
Tribute .) 

Lands settled periodically with) 
Proprietors of Fields .. ..} 

Madras Enpees. 

1,07,92,600 

80,208 

2,38,27,063 

Madras Rupees. 

1,02,44,211 

80.208 

2,40,67,612 

Madras Rupees. 

85,11,009 7 2 

80,208 0 0 

2,26,46,797 1 9 

Madras Rupees. 

22,81,490 

11,80,266 

Total .. 

3,46,99,771 

3,43,91,931 

3,12,38,014 8 11 

34.61,756 


Bstimated value of Mohturfa. 

Net decrease.. .. .. Madras Rupees .. 

10,00,000 

24,61,756 


By the Madras Government repurchasing their Land Eevenue, 
temporarily alienated to artificial zemindars, it has been already stated 
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A endix lauds assessed at a jurama of nearly Rupees 22,81,490 were 

No.^e!*' transferred froua the zemiudary to the periodically settled countries, 
continued, with which they are now incorporated. But the reductions made in the 

-- survey field assessments of these resumed districts, and of the other 

Land Revenue far more extensive countries under periodical settlements, exceeded 
of India, the Revenue of these transferred lands, as entered in the accounts, 

^ by Rupees 11,80,266, making a total apparent decrees of Rupees 

34,61,750. Ifc has however been already stated, that the accounts for 
the last-mentioned period, at the Madras Presidency, exclude alto¬ 
gether some considerable items, such as mohturfa, included with the 
Land Revenue in the accounts for the previous periods above stated, 
Therefore, to arrive at a just comparison of the two periods, it has 
been necessary to estimate this amount at ten lacs of rupees, which 
is nearly its average. It would then appear that the true loss of 
revenue, from the reduction of the survey field assessments under 
the Madras Presidency, has been about Rupees 24,61,766, or rather 
more than seven per cent, on the entire Land Revenue of 1805-6 a 

result amply compensated by the benefit it has conferred upon the 

people, 

I he Land Revenue, extent of country, and population, under 
each of the three Presidencies in India, are exhibited at one view in 
the following Statement:— 




JUMMA of 
1829-30, 

SQUARE 

MILES. 

POPULATION. 


Sicca Bupees. 



let. Permanently settled with Zemindars 

9,24,70,863 

1,49,782 

35,618,645 

2nd. Periodically settled with Zemindars and 
other Contractors . 3 

3,76,19,553 

1,61,250 

34,191,420 

Bengal. 

7,00,90,406 

3,11,032 

69.710,071 


Madras Rs. 



3rd. Permanently settled with Zemindars ... 

86,11,009 

49,607 

3,941,021 

4th. Periodically settled with Local Proprietors 

2,27,27,005 

92,316 

9,567,514 

Madras. 

3,12,38,014 

1,41,923 

13,508,535 

6 th. Periodically settled with various ■) 
Classes—Bombay . .. j 

1,48,19,288 

64,938 

6,251,546 

Total. ... ... .. .. 

11.61,47,708 

6,17,893 

69,470,152 


In the foregoing part of this paper, I have endeavoured to explain 
the system of revenue administration under which each of these import¬ 
ant branches of the income of the State is realized in India; with the 
exception of those included under the second and fifth heads, or of the 
Land Revenue collected under periodical settlements in the Western 
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or Upper Provinces of Bengal, and in the territories subject to the 
Government of Bombay. From the commencement of this paper, it 
will be perceived that it was originally intended to have extended 
these remarks so as to embrace the systems in operation in those 
important and extensive countries likewise; but the limited time 
prescribed for its completion prevents my realizing this intention, and 
obliges me to leave it defective in this respect. I regret this the less, 
because it would have been perhaps presumptuous in me to have ven¬ 
tured so far beyond the countries with which I am personally acquaint¬ 
ed ; and because others, whose local knowledge, talents, and author¬ 
ity are far superior to mine, have already most fully discussed the 
subject. The elaborate papers of Mr. Holt Mackenzie, especially his 
reply to the queries of the India Board of the 17th January last, and 
Sir Charles Metcalfe's Minutes of the 7th November 1830 and 3rd 
February 1831, show so clearly the danger impending in the Western 
Provinces of Bengal, and suggest so ably the appropriate remedy, 
that they can hardly fail to convey to a reflecting mind the necessity 
for a better definition of rights, by an individual or ryotwar if not a 
field assessment. I only regret that so distinguished an advocate of 
Sir Thomas Munro's system as Sir Charles Metcalfe avows himself 
to be, has not on the spot had the opportunity of observing how much 
it has contributed in Southern India to perfect and preserve that 
harmony and unity amongst the village communities, which both 
these eminent Indian statesmen have been so anxious to promote. lu 
regard to Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone, the highest authority, has advo¬ 
cated the same definition of individual rights. Different parts of 
India furnish different materials, and local peculiarities suggest pre¬ 
ferable modes for effecting the same object; and the Bombay village 
system, wherever it defines individual payments, or fixes the public 
demand on each field, effects, by different means perhaps, the main 
object of the Madras ryotwar, I by no means would be understood to 
relinquish the objections already stated against a village settlement, 
where it neither defines individual payments nor fixes the sum to be 
levied from each field; but where the village settlement under Bombay 
effects these ends, I should infer that it is free from most of the objec¬ 
tions urged against the settlement which went by the same name 
under the Presidency of Madras. In this case, the only fundamental 
objection against the Bombay village system is, its relinquishing to 
the bead of the village all new revenue from the extension of cultiva¬ 
tion to the waste. But this is a defect which might be corrected, 
without any material interference with the system itself. 

(Signed) A. D. Camvbbll. 
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OBSERVATIONS on the Land Revenue of India ; by 
JAMES MILL, Esq. 

The Land Revenue of India rests upon the principle universally 
recognized and acted upon, that the Government is entitled to a portion 
of the produce of all the land in the country, and that the cultivator 
is entitled to the rest. 

Tlie Government and the cultivators are joint tenants of the land; 
and this seems to be the most accurate mode of describing the state 
of land-property in India. 

What is the share of the Government, and what the share of the 
cultivator, has never been fixed. Practice, when for any length of 
time it had been nearly uniform, established something like a rate, 
which was apt to be looked to as a rule. But Government remained 
always the judge of its own wants; and there seems reason to con¬ 
clude, that there was taken almost always from the cultivator, on 
account of Government, either expressly as the Government demand, 
or by the additional exactions of its servants, as much as the cultiva¬ 
tor could possibly pay. 

It is easy to see the utmost limit of what could be taken from 
the cultivators, without arresting the progress of the country, and 
ensuring the perpetuity of universal poverty. 

That limit is the rent according to the accurate meaning of that 
word, namely, the surplus, after the capital and labour bestowed upon 
the produce has been replaced and paid. 

It is obviously a matter of indifference to* the cultivator whether 
this rent is paid by him to a person called a land-owner or to the 
treasury of the State; and his means of carrying on the improvement 
of his possession are the same in both cases. 

There is reason to believe that the payments demanded of the 
ryots in India almost always exceeded this limit; because the ryots 
and the country were always poor, the Governments despotic, and 
the laws feeble or impotent. 

The great questions respecting the Land Revenue, which, as 
successor of the Native Governments, the British Government has 
now to resolve, seem to be these:— 

Whether a more eligible mode of obtaining a revenue for 
the State than the rent of the land is to be found ? 

2dly» Since evil consequences of the greatest magnitude result 
from taking more from the cultivator than the rent, what is the best 
mode of fixing and securing that limit ? 

The first question may be considered as little subject to doubt. 

’ Without entering into the general advantages of supplying the wants 
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of the State from the rent of land, wherever that rent has not been 
made private property, it is sufficient to observe, with regard to ludia, 
that there is no other adequate source. Another conclusive observa¬ 
tion is, that the rent of the land is now the property of the State ; 
that if the Government were to give it up, and to supply the defalca¬ 
tion by taxes, it must bestow the rent in gift upon certain individuals, 
and make up for the want of it by taxing others ; it would be a plan 
to enrich a portion of the people by impoverishing the rest. 

The second question deserves the most matui *0 consideration. 

If it be allowed that more than the rent, according to the defini¬ 
tion of it as above, cannot be taken from the ryot or cultivator without 
the fatal consequences described as above; and that, according to 
the practice and law of India, the full rent is the due of Government, 
it follows that whatever the Government allows to the zemindar, 
mocuddum, or intermediate party, by whatever name denoted, must 
be so much taken out of the Government share ; that the Government 
can give him no part of that which is due to the cultivator for his 
labour and capital, without personal oppression, and the greatest 
public detriment; that therefore, whenever a zemindar or middlemau 
of any description is set up in affliiieucej it is done either by giving 
him a portion of the public revenue, or by allowing him to commit 
pillage upon a portion of his fellow-subjects. 

When a zemindar, and the same is the case with the head of a 
village, engages to pay a certain annual sum to Government, which 
he is to make up by sums collected from the several cultivators within 
the district for which his engagement is made, the more he can collect 
from the cultivators beyond the sum which he has to pay to Govern¬ 
ment, the more he has for himself. It is his interest, therefore, to 
carry his exactions to the greatest possible extent; and whenever the 
demand upon the ryot is not defined, and security taken against its 
being exceeded, every thing is pretty sure to be taken from him 
which does not deprive him of the means of barely continuing this 
cultivation. In this state of things the improvement of the country 
is interdicted. 

This is what creates a necessity on the part of Government 
to define the demand upon the ryot. It is a function which it is 
evident cannot be safely entrusted to the zemindar, or headman of 
the village, because they have an interest in doing it wrong. 

But a definition of the demand upon each ryot, in other words 
a settlement by the officers of Government, fixing what each ryot is 
to pay, and for what land, is a ryotwar settlement, without which it 
does not appear that there are any means of protecting the cultiva¬ 
tors as a body from over-exaction, and the State from that beggary 
and impotence, which want of the means of accumulation in the 
hands of the productive classes inevitably produce. 

If the ^demand upon the ryot were defined, and security against 
surcharge provided, a mocuddum or potail might be employed to 
collect from the village, or a zemindar from a large district, and 
leases might be granted to them of any duration which the encourage¬ 
ment of agriculture might seem to require; it being meanwhile 
clearly to be understood, that whatever emolument isgrautedto these 
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III. intermediate parties is taken out of the Grovernment share of the 
produce, not that of the ryot—is in reality so much of the public 
continued. revenue assigned to each. 

The operations to be performed are thus simple in the conception, 
but are obviously very difficult in the execution, not only on account 
of the amount of the work to be executed, but the difficulty of ascer¬ 
taining the value of the land, and the small number of well-qualified 
instruments at command. But though it be a very difficult thing to 
ascertain what each ryot should pay as rent to a high degree of 
accuracy, no evil of serious magnitude would be incurred by some 
want of accuracy, if care were taken to make the error always 
fall on the right side; that is, to make the charge on the ryot, when 
there is any doubt, something less than a full assessment rather than 
anything more. In the first case, all the evil is some deduction, less 
or more, from the revenue of the State, which remains in the hands 
of the principal productive class: in the other case, there is, to the 
extent of the over-exaction, oppression of that class, felt individually, 
and proventfion of improvement by depriving the class of cultivators 
of the requisite funds. 

In one case, those operations so essential to the administration of 
the Land Revenue in India cannot be immediately applied. In Bengal 
the Government has formed with the zemindars a contract which, as it 
has been interpreted, precludes the Government from interfering to 
define the payment of the I’yots, and protect them from surcharge or 
ejectment. The natural consequences of such a state of things have 
been already pointed out, and are so pernicious, that the means of 
counteracting them cannot be too carefully considered. The expedient 
which has been recommended by the Court of Directors, that of 
purchasing the lands of the zemindars on account of Government when 
they come to sale, and then settling them in the mode which may seem 
most advisable, but always with a strict definition of what the ryots 
have to pay, appears to be liable to no serious objection. 




(Signed) J. Mill. 


London, 15th August 1832. 



OBSERVATIONS on the Revenue Systems of India, by the 
Right Honourable JOHN SULLIVAN. 

The manuscript from which the following pages have been taken 
was begun in the year 1817, as a tribute of justice to the sound judg¬ 
ment and to the energetic character o£ the late Earl of Bucking¬ 
hamshire ; and as a memorial of the affectionate and grat-’ I attach¬ 
ment of the writer to him. It was subsequently cout’ ' .ij with a 
view to the public service, and brought down to the year 1^28. 

Some passages of the original drafts which were merely contro¬ 
versial, and some quotations from documents which appeared to be 
unnecessary, have been omitted. The manuscripts yvere deposited, as 
they were completed, at the Control Office^ where they remain. 

The course of policy which, as Presideht'o'f the'Board during the 
years 1812, 1813^ 1 Sj 4 and 1815, Lord Buckinghamsbire.pursued, 
and endeavoured to enforce upon the Governments in India, must be 
judged by the evidence contained in the official documents that are 
recited. It is possible that some useful lights may be thrown by these 
pages upon the great question of Indian Administration, which now 
epg’Sges the attention of the public; in that hope they have been 
brought into their present form; and if they should in any degree 
contribute to the permanent benefit of the natives of India, and to 
promote the interests of this country in its connexion with that great 
member of the British empire, the writer will feel the more grateful 
for the length of life that has been granted to him. 

The mass of papers which it was necessary to examine, before the 
India Board arrived at the conclusions to which it was brought, may 
be judged of by a reference to the four folio volumes of printed 
extracts from the public records; an extent of labour which it would 
not have been practicable for the writer to have gone through, if he 
had not been most ably and zealously assisted by the late Mr. James 
Gumming, who had for several years been Superintendent of the 
Revenue and Judicial Departments of the Control Office. He had 
largely contributed in preparing the Fifth Report presented by the 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1812; his talents had been 
unremittingly devoted to the discharge of his public duties, and he 
died a martyr to his zeal and exertions. His successor, Mr. Hugh 
Stark, has sedulously followed the same course, and is in every 
respect well qualified to keep up and to form a digest of the corres¬ 
pondence upon the revenue administration of India; a work which 
the frequency of change in those who are charged with the direction 
and control of the Indian department at home would seem to render 
indispensable—for it may not again occur that a member of the 
Board should feel himself called upon, as happened in the present 
instance, to keep his attention fixed to the progress of official dis¬ 
cussion upon a particular branch of the internal administration of 
India, until the conflicting parties were brought to agree. 


The year 1793 is known to have formed anew epoch in the 
history of British adinmistratipn in India; a system of measures 
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haviltg been at that time established with regard to the three great 
branches of the public service—the Revenue^ tlie Judicial Department 
and the Police. 

The benevolent and liberal principle upon which those measures 
were founded, and more particularly that of a permanent settlement 
of the Land Revenue; the distinguished character of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis from whom that measure proceeded; and the authority it 
derived from the approbation of Mr. Pitt, of Mr. now Lord Grenville, 
and the late Lord Melville, justly clothed it with an awful veneration 
which, b :many years, precluded the agitation of any question as to 
its fibnes r the attainment of the great purpose it was intended 
to effect, namely, the welfare and interests of our Indian subjects, in 
connexion with the consolidation and security of our revenue. 

Lord Teighmouth (then Sir Joliil Shore), had indeed in 1789, 
and still more pointedly Hud directly in 1790, recorded his doubts 
upon some material points, and sustained his opinions by strong 
reasoning, and by deductions drawn from the knowledge he had 
acquired, during a long residence in India, bi tjhft^’ScT^nt institutions 
of the country and the character of the natives: the final decision 
was, however, taken in opposition to his opinions, and a system of 
measures was adopted in 1793, which has been considere^^ since that 
period, as the constitutional Code of the ancient provinces ol Bengal; 
and which, having been promulgated, has been uniformly coil^biered 
to have pledged the jpiMic faith, and has therefore been scrupulously 
sustained, in that part of our dominions, by the authorities at home. 

Subsequent events have extended the British possessions under 
the Presidency of Bengal over provinces on the north-west of our 
ancient dominions, nearly equal, in a geographical sense, to those 
over which our rule was established in 1793. Acquisitions fully as 
important have also been obtained on the Peninsula. 

The local authorities who were employed in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the Peninsula provinces conducted the business of the 
revenue, and proceeded in the administration of justice amongst the 
natives according to the ancient institutions of the country and the 
established habits of the people; those were found, on that side of 
India, to correspond in substance with what Lord Teignmouth 
appears to have considered to have been the former usages of Bengal, 
and with the accounts of those usages as furnished at an earlier period 
by Mr. Holwell, Mr. Verelst, and Mr. Hastings. 

Elaborate and able reports were drawn up by the public func¬ 
tionaries who were charged with the arduous duties of the local 
administration in those Peninsula provinces, in explanation of the 
course they had pursued; and it is but justice to them to say, that the 
success which had attended their exertions was well calculated to have 
recommended the continuance of that course. But the early establish¬ 
ment of a permanent settlement, on the Bengal principle throughout 
the Peninsula territory, as well as in the new acquisitions under the 
Presidency of Fort William, had become the avowed purpose of the 
Government abroad, and in both of those portions of the British pos¬ 
sessions the measure was, to a certain extent, cai-ried into effect. 

The introduction of this new system into those recently-acquired 
possessions formed a part of the investigation which occupied the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons whose sittings commenced 
in 1810, and were extended to the two following years. After a 
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laborious examination of documents, that Committee presented a full 
and interesting report in tbe latter year, describing the existing state 
of tbe internal administration in the great departments of revenue 
and judicature within the British territories here referred to. 

The publication of that valuable report may be considered to 
have formed another epoch in Indian history. A mass of information, 
highly important, but which had till then been confined within a 
comparatively narrow circulation, was brought into notice by the 
Committee. A considerable sensation was excited by their report on 
the public mind, and Lord Buckinghamshire, who was placed at the 
head of the Board of Control early in 1812, and his colleagues, 
were impressed with an anxious solicitude that the course of inquiries 
which the Committee had pursued should be followed up, and that, 
in the meantime, no measure should be undertaken abroad which 
should preclude tbe authorities at home from endeavouring to give 
effect to such suggestions of the Committee as further inquiries and 
further experience might show were calculated to remedy the defects 
that had been pointed out, and which were stated in the report to 
extend to each of the branches of the system of 1793 that have been 
adverted to, viz,, the Revenue and Judicial Departments, including 
the Police. 

The authorities at home were goveimed by and acted upon those 
principles; in the course of their proceedings, their minds were in 
the first place steadily directed to the objects which the framers of 
the system of 1793 had in view; but they were at the same time 
satisfied that they should best fulfil the benevolent intentions of those 
statesmen, as well as best discharge their own duty to the public, by 
applying to that system, before it was permanently established in 
the new acquisitions, those modifications which experience and the 
collective wisdom of the executive officers in Bengal and at Madras 
had suggested. 

The preceding administration at home had, in the years 1801, 
1802, 1804, and 1809, evinced a disposition more and more adverse 
to any early extension of the Bengal permanent settlement in the 
Madras possessions. A similar course had been pursued in the years 
1810 and 1811, and the early part of 1812, as relating to the modern 
acquisitions on the Bengal side of India. It was the anxious desire 
of Lord Buckinghamshire and his colleagues that the substantial 
part of the benefits which were in the contemplation of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis in 1793, should be secured to the natives, without exposing 
them to the evils which had been experienced in Bengal under the 
operation of the permanent settlement. 

The nature of the evils here referred to, and tbe extent to which 
they had anfived, have been forcibly described in a Minute of Lord 
Moira's, of the 21st Sept. 1815, in which he observed: If it was 
the mtention of our Begulations to deprive every class but the large 
proprietors who engaged with Government, of any share in the profits 
of the land, that effect has been accomplished in Bengal, No compen^ 
sation can now be made for the injustice done to those who used to 
enjoy a share of those profits under the law of the empire, and under 
institutions anterior to all records, for the transfer of their property to 
the rajahs,^^ 

A confirmation so strong of the impressions which Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire had received of the effects that had been produced by the 
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permanent settlement in Bengal, seemed to have rendered it unneces¬ 
sary to go into any explanation of the instructions that were sent to 
India during the period that he presided at the Board, for the purpose 
of preventing the too early introduction of a similar arrangement 
in the new acquisitions. But the despatches received from the 
Governments that preceded Lord Moira had indicated a course of 
proceeding which had for its object the general extension of the 
permanent system to those provinces to which it had not yet been 
extended; and this was stated with so great an urgency as showed 
that the further interposition of the controlling authorities could 
alone prevent its being carried into effect. 

To obviate this evil in the way the most likely to convey a con¬ 
viction of its dangerous tendency, and at the same time to enforce 
the observance of orders, it was thought advisable to place under the 
view of the Governments abroad the grounds upon which the decision 
was founded. These were found in the reports of the provincial 
ofiScers charged with the local administration of the Kevenue and 
Judicial Departments. It required some time to arrange the materials 
in a connected' shape for consideration, and while these were in a 
course of preparation, the Board were watchfully attentive to the 
language of all passages in the current correspondence to India 
which might, by any force of construction, be held to convey a con¬ 
currence of sentiment with the authorities abi’oad upon the great 
question at issue. 

The first of the documents to which it is thought necessary to 
refer is of the date of 1807-8; it is a public record of the opinions of 
two very able men, who had been selected by the Supreme Govern¬ 
ment to act as Commissioners for extending to that valuable region 
of Upper India denominated the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, a 
zemiudary settlement of the Land Revenue, similar to that which had 
been carried into effect in Bengal in 1793. It is important to bring 
under consideration the reasons, derived from local observation and 
personal inquiries, which compelled those commissioners to represent in 
their official report to the authority which bad deputed them, that it 
would not be expedienty ivithout further information, to carry those 
instructions into effect in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. The 
Report of Messrs. Cox and Tucker to the Governor-General in Council, 
was made after the return of those gentlemen from their Mission, and 
bears date, Calcutta, 13th April 1808. In the 4th and 5th para¬ 
graphs of it they observed as follows : 

With a view to the question of a permanent settlement, it was 
desirable that we should be enabled, from actual observation, to form 
a general idea of the state of cultivation in the different districts, 
and of the means which the country possessed of future improvement; 
and that we should have personal communication with the Collectors, 
in order that we might have an opportunity of observing in what 
manner the public business was conducted, and that the necessity for 
a voluminous correspondence might as far as possible be avoided. 
The Report of the Commissioners then goes into detailed observations 
oh the state of the twelve provinces of that valuable and widely- 
extended territory; adverts to the opinions which.had been conveyed 
to them by the several Collectors, and concludes as follows, m 
paragraphs 213, 214, 219, and 224, 225, and 230: 

The whole tenor of the communications which we have had the 




honour to mako^ ■will probably have suggested doubts to your Lord- 
ship with regard to the expediency of declaring the permanency of 
the ensuing settlement. The resources of the country have not yet been 
brought forth. An asset of future revenue, to the amount of not less 
than seventy‘five lacs of rupees per annum, must be considered to be 
relinquished by the immediate limitation of the public demand upon 
the land. The population being unequal to the entire cultivation of 
the lands, and the different estates possessing very different capacities, 
it will follow that the proprietors of estates lightly assessed, and of 
estates containing much waste land, would have the means of drawing 
away the ryots from estates fully assessed; so that the public revenue 
assessed on the latter might not only become precarious in conse¬ 
quence, but the original injiistice of an unequal assessment would be 
aggravated, to the ruin perhaps of particular individuals.^^ Let us 
hold in mind, that in divesting itself of the right of participation in 
the benefit offuhtre improvement, the Government relinquish a source 
of revenue for which no proper substitute is likely to be found. The 
land has long been the chief object of taxation in this country, and 
circumstanced as it is at present, we are apprehensive that any attempt 
to introduce a new system of taxation, would not only be unsuccessful, 
but that it might be attended with mischievous consequences.'^ 

Great alienations of land are supposed to have taken place in 
several districts, and it is, we think, desirable that the fact should be 
ascertained before a permanent settlement is concluded. A similar 
question will also probably arise with respect to the right of property 
in the waste lands, which are not comprehended in the limits of partis 
cular estates, and it is equally desirable that this question should be 
previously decided." 

With every previous disposition in favour of a permanent settle¬ 
ment, we submit to your Lordship in Council, our deliberate and 
unqualified opinion, that the measure, considered with relation to the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces generally, is at this moment unseason¬ 
able, and that any premature attempt to introduce it must necessarily 
be attended with a material sacrifice of the public revenue, and may, 
in particular cases, prove injurious to the parties themselves, whose 
prosperity it is the chief object of the measure to secure upon a durable 
foundation." 

Upon this Report of the Commissioners, Mr. Colebrooke, a dis¬ 
tinguished member of the Supreme Council, entered a long Minute, 
observing, that the objections alleged by several of the Collectors, 
as well as by the late Commissioners, Messrs. Cox and Tucker, 
against the immediate conclusion of a permanent settlement, had 
been alleged, partly as reasons against the conclusion of a permanent 
settlement in Bengal (in 1793), and partly as reasons for the 
immediate adoption of that measure, though now all marshalled 
against it. That Lord Cornwallis had estimated that not less than 
a third part of the Company's territory was a jungle, which Mr. 
Colebrooke thought might be understood as applicable to lands fib 
for cultivation; that, with this opinion as to the extent of unculti¬ 
vated lands. Lord Cornwallis, in a letter of the 6th March 1793 to the 
Court of Directors, expressly stated that, any attempt to stipulate 
for a proportion of their produce would greatly contract, if not wholly 
damp, that spirit of industry and improvement, to excite which is the 
greatest object for fixing the tax on each estate." Mr. Colebrooke 
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j ,, n added, that the 31sfc December 1799 (Lord Wellesley - 

Governor-General), the Government of Madras was authorized by the 
continued. Supreme Government to adopt the principle laid down by Lord 
Cornwallis as the rule for their guidance with regard to waste lauds; 

LandRevenue SO that, after mature deliberation, a claim to participate in the 
of India, future improvement of waste lands had been relinquished in Bengal 
and at Madras, to a greater extent than the proportion at which they 
are computed by the Board of Commissioners in the Ceded and 
Conquered Provinces/^ 

Mr. Lumsden, another member of the Supreme Government, re¬ 
corded his opinion, that although the objections to the conclusion 
of an immediate conditional permanent settlement which were stated 
in the Report of the Commissioners appeared to be entitled to very 
serious consideration, he thought, under all circumstances, it would 
’ be expedient to adhere to the decision announced to the public by 

Regulation X. of 1807, and to conclude, in all practicable cases, a 
settlement for four years, including a stipulation that the settlement 
for the last of the four shall be permanent, if it shall be approved by 
the Court of Directors. 

The Supreme Government, which consisted of Lord Minto and 
the Commander-in-Chief, in addition to Mr. Colebrooke and Mr. 
Lumsden, informed the Court of Directors, in a letter dated 15th 
September 1808, that allowing to Messrs. Cox and Tucker all possible 
merit for the motives by which they were influenced in the discussion 
of the subject, and for the ability with which they had treated it, 
their report had not occasioned any alteration in the sentiments which 
we before entertained with respect to the immediate establishment oj a 
permanent settlement in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces*^ 

The consideration of the authorities at home had, for some time, 
been drawn to the unsettled state of the province of Cuttack; and in 
a letter of the 9th September 1812, they called the attention of the 
Government abroad to the very unprepared condition in which that 
province was for a permanet settlement, a measure which it was in the 
contemplation of the Bengal Government to carry into effect in 1813. 
The letter of the 9th September 1812 pointed out to them what re¬ 
mained to be acquired in knowledge, and reformed in principle and 
in practice, before any arrangement of that kind could be prudently 
or safely adopted on a combined consideration of the public and of 

private interests. i a i 

While those instructions were preparing in England, the Gov¬ 
ernment of Bengal was employed in replying to the orders of 1811 
already adverted to, as prohibitory of the establishment of a permanent 
settlement without the previous sanction of the authorities at home. 
The letter from Bengal was dated the 9th October 1812, and in it that 
Government expressed themselves as follows: para. 18: *‘We have 
acquitted ourselves of an important public duty in apprising your 
Honourable Committee of the possible consequences of the arrange¬ 
ments which, in conformity to the orders above noticed, we have now 
directed to be carried into execution in the Conquered and Ceded 
Provinces. Still it remains to us to suggest to you explicitly the 
expediency of investing us, in the earliest practicable period of time, 
with authority to modify these orders in such a manner as circum¬ 
stances may appear to render necessary for the tranquillity of the 
British possessionsP 
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' This despatcli was accompanied by a Minute of the Governor- 
General (Lord Minto) on the same subject, wherein, referring to the 
reasonings and sentiments of Messrs. Oolebrooke and Lumsden 
recorded in June 1808, he described them to demt *rate strongly the 
advantages'which would he experienced from the coii^' ^ pf a perma- 
nent settlement in those provinces at the earliest pi 
aud, at the same time, as calculated to meet very fc 
mouts which appeared to have weighed with the' 

Commissioners in those provinces (Messrs. Cox 
maintaining the contrary position. 

The opinion of the Bengal Government, th^' ' ^ . 

was not altered by the reasoned views that had been 
them from home under date the 9th September ]812;'ta'£ 
reply to that letter on the 19th June 1813, they observed, in para, oo': 

Your Honourable Court must be fully apprised, from the tenor of 
the late despatches from the Revenue Department, of the sentiments 
which we entertain respecting the incalculable advantages arising from 
the permanency of the settlement in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
Orissa, and Benares, and of the benefits which would have arisen from 
extending, with certain restrictions, that system to the Ceded and Con¬ 
quered Provinces; further than that it is not our intention at pi’e- 
sent to offer any remarks on the subject. 

In a despatch of the 17th July 1813, they resumed the considera¬ 
tion of it, and expressed themselves as follows, para. 12 ; The 
conclusion of the settlement of a part at least of these provinces may 
of course be now postponed, at the discretion of your Honourable 
Court; but there is no truth of which we are more fully persuaded, 
than that the accounts and papers required for that purpose will not 
hereafter be more ample and complete than they are at present : while 
the agency required for the superintendence of the duty may be much less 
efilcientP And again, in the same letter, para. 24, they add, We 
shall only trouble your Honourable Court with one more observation,, 
which is, that the consequence here contemplated is, at all events, remote 
and contingent ; while the effect which would he produced by thf perma- 
nent settlement, not only ^vith respect to the public revenue^ hiit in the 
other branches of the administration (as will be more particularly 
noticed hereafter), would be almost instantaneous. Whether, it he 
advisable to sacrifice advantages of that sort, with the view of providing 
against an evil which, at present, can only he contemplated in specula¬ 
tion, and which may never have a real existence, we submit to the 
deliberation of your Honourable GourtP 

The evils which the Bengal Government adverted to in those 
despatches of the 9th October 1812, and 19th June and 17th July 
1813, just recited, as speculative/’ ^'aud wi/?,h as may never have a' 
real rastence,^^ have been shown, in tkie quotation Bel^e^made from 
Lord Moira^s Minute ‘"Septembe-^,.f, S have operated to^'Wti 

extent of having dispossessed the mass of landed proprietors of, their 
heritable rights,” This is again more forcibly put in another passage^ 
of the same Minute, in which his Lordship observed : In Burdwau,"’ 
in Behar, in Benares, in Cawnpore, and indeed wherever there may 
have existed landed property at the mercy of individuals, whether in 
farm, in jaghire, in talook, or in zemindary of the higher class, the com¬ 
plaints of the village zemindars crowded in upon me without number, 
and I had only the mortification of finding, that the existing system, 
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established by the Begulationa, left me ivWiout the^ means of ^pointing 
out to the complainants any mode by which they might hope to obtain 
redress, 

, hat had proceeded from the permanent settlement 
..d from the Regulations that had been established 
^uforce it, have, in point of fact, been such as they are 
j preceding passages (and that they have is to manifest 
' :..,'tsof the provincial ofiBcers to which reference was 
\tion8 of 1812, and in those which were transmitted 
1815 and 1816), the authorities at home would 
with a dereliction of duty if they had suffered 
o have been deterred from sending those instructions 
o denunciations and apprehensions of the Supreme Government 
which preceded that of Lord Moira. 

Lord Buckinghamshire and his colleagues felt that all the w'eight 
of responsibility which could attach upon orders which were represent¬ 
ed to put the public tranquillity to hazard, and to render precarious 
the future receipts of a great revenue, which had hitherto been collected 
with great regularity, and at a very moderate charge, had been thrown 
upon them by the Oove'i'nment^General; but they considered the pre¬ 
servation of private rights as the best security for the public peace 
and for the public revenue. They lamented the delusions under 
which the preceding Government abroad had formed their judgment, 
and they framed instructions to them with a view to remove that 
delusion. 


The more recent reports that have accompanied a revenue des¬ 
patch from Bengal of the 13th January 1816, give the fullest confirm¬ 
ation to the opinions which were entertained by the authorities at 
home; while the reports of the local Commissioners, who have pre¬ 
sided over the Conquered and Ceded Provinces under the Bengal 
Government during the last five years, furnished Lord Moira with the 
information upon which the judgment he has so forcibly expressed 
has been founded. 

The administration of those Commissioners, to whom all the 
powers of executive Government were delegated, embrace the whole 
period that had elapsed since the preceding Government-General 
urgently pressed the authorities at home to confimi the conditional 
agreement that had been entered into abroad, whereby the Land 
Revenue that had been fixed in 1807 for three and five years, under 
a progressive increase, and which would have attained its maximum 
at the expiration of these periods, was declared to be the vermanent 
and sole charge tvhich Government would ever make upon the noldei^ of 
the land in those provinces, and whereby such of the occupants as 
had been in possession since 1803 and 1805 were to have beeiipTi‘o- 
jiuuiiced the rightful proprietO' 

The reports of those Commissioners have been found to sustain 
what has been recited from the Minute of Lord Moira with regard 
to the effects that had been produced by the operation of the perma¬ 
nent settlement; but they, at the same time, have exhibited the 
consolatory contrast of a great increase having been made to the 
public revenue, arising principally out of the restoration (though as 
yet but partially effected) of the hereditary proprietors to their just 
and established rights in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Lord 




Moira, in bis Minute, has expressed himself upon this part of the 
subject in the following words : 

The Report of the Board of Commissioners exhibits the flatter¬ 
ing picture of an increase of seventy-four lacs of rupees iu the Laud 
Revenue and Abkarree (excise) receipts of the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces, beyond the amount realized in the first year of their falling 
under our dominion. Of this excess no less a proportion than fifty• 
five and a-half lacs has been added to the Land Revenue between the 
year 1807-8 and 1813-14 that is, an addition of income to the State 
of near £600,000 (six hundred thousand pounds) a year has been 
provided, and we know has been realized, in that portion of the new 
acquisitions. But this addition to the public resources, great and 
important as it is in amount, comprises a part only of the advantages 
that must result from the interposition of the authorities at home. 
The Report of the Commissioners state, that the proportion of land 
fit for cultivation, hut not now under tillage, is supposed to he nearly 
equal to the quantity from which the public revenue is derived ; and 
that the titles to almost all the lands held free of rent, and which 
include an extent in value little short of that which does pay, are coii’- 
sidered to be questionable. The commissioners have in consequence 
pronounced, as their decided opinion, that not one of the districts'^ 
tender their superintendence is in a state that would jtestify the conclu* 
sion of a permanent settlement, even with the increase to which the 
income of the State is now brought 

Under this conviction they have proposed that a survey should 
be made of each district; that the ancient village officer of piitwarry 
(or accountant) should be put into a state of activity; and that 
the canongoes (or district registers) as well as the putwarries, 
should be supported in their just rights, and be held to the due 
performance of their respective duties, so that as the measurement 
of the land should be going on, the names of the hereditary pro¬ 
prietors and the extent of their established interests in the lands, 
might as heretofore be recorded in the village registers. 

The authorities at home had previously entertained the same 
opinions, and their instructions expressly pointed out, for the adoption 
of the Government which preceded Lord Moira, the course of pro¬ 
ceeding now so forcibly recommended by the Commissioners in the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces. The Board, in their letters of the 
29th January and 16th March 1818, illustrated and enforced more 
specifically^ than they had before done, the expediency and necessity 
of postponing all arrangements of a permanent or irrevocable nature 
respecting the Land Revenue, until the requisite knowledge of rights 
and tenures, and of the resources of the country, should be obtained; 
and they particularly called the attention of the Government abroad 
to the measures necessary to be pursued with a view to the accom¬ 
plishment of those objects, explaining the nature and principles 
of the settlement with the resident cultivators, and referring the 
Bengal Presidency to the best sources of information as to the manner 
in which that mode of administering the Land Revenue had been 
conducted in the Peninsula. The Board also enjoined the necessity 
of keeping up the village and district accounts, and of placing the 
offices of putwarry, or village accountants, on an efficient footing; 
pointing out the use and practicability of surveys; referring to the 
advantages experienced from them in those parts of British ludia 
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where they had been made; and also to the evils which had resulted in 
the ancient territory of Bengal where they had not been made, both 
as they affected the interests and the rights of the agricultural 
classes of the community, and those of the State. 

To these references, and to the instructions that had at a more 
early period been sent out to Bengal, the Government of that Presi¬ 
dency replied, in the letter of the 19th June 1813 already referred to, 
by observing: On this subject, however, we can only repeat the 
remarks contained in the 10th and 11th paragraphs of our despatch 
of the 14th December 1811,^^ which they accordingly recited, and 
are as follows :—In treating of the advantages which may be derived 
from actual surveys, your Honourable Court observes, that in the 
management 'of the Conquered and Ceded Territories that have been 
annexed to the two subordinate Presidencies^ this course has been 
successfully pursued, &c. 

Possessing only a general knowledge of the measures adopted 
with a view to the adjustment of the assessment in the territories 
dependent on the Presidencies of Fort St. George and Bombay, and 
of the effect of those measures, we are necessarily precluded from 
offering any opinion upon the expediency of the surveys made in those 
parts of the British dominions: but the ex'perience obtained on the 
subject in Bengal would by no means warrant us in recommending 
that a similar course should be observed in the territories dependent 
on this Presidency. The practice has long been entirely discontinued, 
and we are satisfied that the most experienced and capab le of the revenue 
officers would deem the revival of it a toil troublesome and oppressive 
to the people, and unproductive of any substantial benefit to the pecu- 
niary interests of the State, 

It fortunately happened, however, that in the short space of two 
years and a-half, further investigations led some of those whose 
opinions have been adduced as decidedly adverse to surveys to take 
a different view of the subject. In the letter of the Vice-President in 
Council, dated 7th October 1815, as well as in one of the 13th January 
18^6, they not only recognized the practicability and the utility of a 
measure which had been regarded by them with so much apprehen¬ 
sion, but they supplied the positive proof of the one and the other by 
the notification of an actual survey of one district, which had been 
undertaken by the direction of the Commissioners in the Conquered 
and Ceded Provinces, and which had been attended by the recovery of a 
considerable tract of land that had been withheld from the State, 

The success of this experiment led the Commissioners to recom¬ 
mend with confidence to the Government, that the same process should 
be pursued throughout the Conquered and Ceded Provinces; 
compliance with their recommendation, the letter of January 1816 
just referred to announced the establishment of the Office of Bienne 
Surveyor, and the appointment of Lieutenant Gerard, who had been 
employed by the Commissioners in making the survey before men¬ 
tioned, to the charge of that department. 

Lori Moira, in his Minute df 21st September 1815, had parti¬ 
cularly adverted to this subject, by observing: think it may be 

satisfactorily shown that a hnowledge by measurement or survey is the 
only criterion of assessment which Government can reckon upon in 
general practice. The daily discovery of whole villages unJcnown to 
the records, is the best evidence of the advantage that would attend per^ 
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gunnah surveys* The quantity of land which might by this means he 
expected to be recovered to the rent-roll of Government is incalculable.^' 

■ In illustration of this he observed, a survey of a part of 
Goruckpore, which has lately been made by Lieutenant Blake for 
military purposes, affords the means of making such a comparison/' 
(of the measured with the reported extent of land.) The pergun* 
riah of Nujumehad is recorded in the office of revenue as containing 
312^179 hegahs in all; the trigonometrical survey yields an area of 
619,230 hegahs, of 1,600 square yards to the hegah. Until, therefore, 
we have information that may he relied upon of the actual extent of 
every pergunnah, I cannot think, even were there no other objection,, 
should he justified in recommending that our settlement should he jixef> 
in perpetuity, on an assumption that the grounds of them are perfect. 

The Vice-President in Council, writing from the seat of Govern¬ 
ment, on the 7th October 1815, under impressions similar to those 
which have been recited from the Minute of Lord Moira, expressed 
themselves in these words, para. 8 : Whatever sentiments our pre^ 
decessors may have entertained upon that subject (surveys), we have 
not the least hesitation in expressing our belief that the most substantial 
advantages may be derived from surveys of the latter description (by 
professional persons). They are obviously calculated to ascertain and 
fix the bound aries of estates, and to afford the requisite data for 
judging of various other points involved in the settlement of lands, 
whether such settlement be temporary or permanent. Exclusively of 
these advantages, such surveys are calculated in their operation to 
prevent those serious affrays which, although materially repressed by 
the vigour of the Police during the last three or four years, still exist 
to a certain degree, and are at all times liable to be renewed as 
often as disputes may arise regarding the boundaries of land.'^ 

But notwithstanding those admissions, the language of the Vice- 
President in Council, in the same letter of 7th October 1815, marked 
the reluctance with which the acting executive Government in India 
abstained from proceeding to carry into effect the measure they had 
so urgently advocated, namely, the immediate extension of the per¬ 
manent settlement of the Land Revenue in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces; their words in para. 4, were ‘^Whatever opinions this 
Government entertain on that important subject, we feel no wish to 
continue the discussion further than may be necessary to obviate 
difficulties in the practicable performance of that duty, under the re* 
strictions now imposed by your Honourable Court 

The authorities in England, anticipating that reluctance, had, in 
a despatch of the 17th March 1815, expressed themselves as follows, 
in paras. 6, 7, 8 : We have uniformly evinced, throughout the whole 
of our correspondence on this grand question, fully as strong an 
anxiety that the rights of individuals should not be infringed, as that 
the interests of the State should not be compromised by premature 
decision. By these sentiments we were induced to represent to you, 
in our letter of March 1813, how imperfectly we were acquainted 
with the rights of the various descriptions of landholders, and of the 
nature of the tenures by which property is held in the Upper Pro¬ 
vinces ; that the titles of considerable properties are still in dispute ; that 
years must^ elapse before decisions can take place on the pretensions of 
claimants in the regular course of justice; and that, under such cir^ 
cumstances,it was impossible that an early conclusion of the permanent 
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settlement should not have a tendency to\derange the order and to disturb 
the quiet of society. 

It is a source of great satisfaction to us to think that you have 
not been left to collect our sentimeuts upon the question of a permanent 
settlement of our recently acquired territories from any incidental or 
equivocal expressions, but that our instructions (though less definite 
certainly, on many points, than they would have been had they been 
founded on fuller information), have been intelligible and distinct in 
so far as they went. These sentiments have been communicated to 
you in the course of our revenue correspondence for the last five years, 
particularly in our despatch dated 16th March 1813; and you 
hJlVe since been apprised by our letter from this department, 6th 
tTauuary 1815, that those sentiments have not undergone any change 
in consequence of the view which you have taken of the subject in 
your despatch of 17th July 1813.^^ 

In a letter to Bengal of the 2nd April 1817, the controlling 
authority in England expressed themselves as follows ; In the pro¬ 
ceedings referred to in your letter of 29th November 1814, we find an 
opinion recorded by the junior Commissioner, M r. Deane, that without 
surveys and measurements of the whole lajids of every village, similar 
to those which have been executed in all the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort St, George under ryotwar tenure, every settlement 
of the Land Revenue in permanency must be obscure and unsatisfactory 
This opinion of Mr. Deane had been adopted by the Board of 
Commissioners then acting in the Upper Provinces, who, in their letter 
of the 9th September 1814, pronounced the utility of minute pergunnah 
surveys to every branch of the service to be self-evident, 

'Ihe attention of Mr. Canning, who had succeeded Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire as President of the Board of Control, was, early in August 
1817, particularly called to the consideration of this subject, by a letter 
from^the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
to which Mr. Canning judged it necessary to make and to record the 
following reply:— 

To the Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the East India Company. 
Gentlemen, India Board, 17th August 1817. 


I have given my best attention to the letter which I had the 
honour to receive from you on the 3rd instant, remonstrating against 
certain additions made by the Board to the Bengal Kevenue Draft, 
No 193. The form of your remonstrance naturally leads me to 

consider as in a great degree personal to myself, that responsibility 
which you propose to throw upon the Board for all the embarrassment, 
confusion, and loss which you apprehend to be likely to follow froin 
a perseverance in the instructions contained m those additional 

paragii^hs.^^ far from feeling myself sufficiently informed upon the 
extensive and complicated subjects to which those paragraphs relate 
to be enabled to estimate the validity of the opinions upon which the 
instructions most recently sent out to India have been founded, every 
consideration of personal responsibility induces me, above all things, 
to take care that no instructions which may go out under my sanction, 
for the present, shall either contradict the tenor or impair the efficacy 
of what I find, at my accession to the Board, to be the recoraed 
intentions of the Board and the Court of Du*ector9. 


} 
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" i( ipjjQ points upon whicli I find an agreement between the Court 
and the Board established (whether by coincidence or compromise 
of opinion) are these : 

IsL That the system of 1793, though originating in the most 
enlightened views and the most benevolent motives, and though having 
produced considerable good, has nevertheless been attended in the 
course of its operation with no small portion of evil to the people for 
whose happiness it was intended. 

2nd, That the same views and motives which dictated the 
original introduction of the permanent settlement twenty-five years 
ago, would not, after the experience which has been had of it, justify 
the immediate introduction of the same system into provinces for 
which a system of revenue administration is yet to be settled. 

3rd. That the creation of an artificial class of intermediate 
proprietors between the Government and the cultivators of the soil, 
where a class of intermediate proprietors does not exist in the native 
institutions of the country, would be highly inexpedient. 

4^/i. That no conclusive step ought to be taken towards a final 
settlement of the yet unsettled provinces until it shall have been 
examined, and if possible ascertained, by diligent research and com¬ 
parison of collected testimonies, as well as by accurate survey of the 
lauds to be settled, how far the principles of a system which would 
bring the Government into immediate contact with the great body of 
the people can be practically and usefully applied to them. 

That these four propositions do not contain an exaggerated 
statement of the opinions of the authorities at home, as expressed in 
their despatches, and as understood by the Governments in India, is 
manifest from the tenor of those communications; and from no one 
of those communications more clearly than from the initiatory para¬ 
graphs of that Minute of Mr. Fullerton to which you refer with so 
much commendation. 

How it happens that a partial extract of the proceedings of the 
Indian Government is circulated through private chauuels in England 
before it has been communicated to the regular authorities, I forbear 
to inquire. 

Mr. Fullerton’s Minute, which I also have accidentally had the 
advantage of seeing, professes to exhibit the dangers and imperfec¬ 
tions of a ryotwar settlement; but I must fairly confess, that however 
elaborate and however full of information, it has struck my mind as 
contradictory and inconclusive on the point to which it is particularly 
applied, and in respect of which you appeal to its reasonings. 

Such then are the recorded opinions of the authorities at home, 
by which I should think it incumbent upon me to abide, at least until 
I shall be convinced that they are erroneous i the leaning of my 
judgment is at present the other way; but I can have no prejudice 
upon the subject, and certainly have no object but the truth. 

On the other hand, I am not desirous of pushing those opinions 
beyond the limits at which I find them established, nor of converting 
them prematurely into formal instructions. 

I confess I do not see that either of these objections can be 
fairly stated to apply to those passages of the amended draught. No. 
193, which the Court have made the subject of remonstrance. I see 
nothing in those passages that amount to any instruction whatever; 
nothing in them which, in point of opinion is absolutely new, or which^ 
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according to my apprehension, goes beyond what has been repeated 
in many despatches during the last five years, or even beyond what 
is to be found in that very despatch which was reconsidered in conse¬ 
quence of the Court's remonstrance of December 1814. 

There is indeed, in one passage of the amended Draft No. 193, 
a strong and unqualified avowal of the belief that the extension to 
the different districts of the Company's territories of a system founded 
on Hindoo institutions, would be the greatest boon that could be 
bestowed upon the people. This may be, perhaps, a needless amplifica¬ 
tion ; bub it is in truth only an amplification of the paragraph sent by 
the Court; it is scarcely more pointed than other declarations in 
former despatches ; it certainly is not at variance with them. The 
averment, indeed, that these institutions were in old times uniform 
throughout India, is perhaps more than is yet proved; it is at all events 
more than was necessary for the argument, and therefore may well be 
omitted. There is also, it must be allowed, in the expression qur 
suffering native subjects," a liability to that misconstruction to which 
your letter represents it to be liable. But surely neither Lord Hastings, 
when he deplores the desperate situation, the acute sufferings," and 
the stifled cries for redress," of the body of the people within the 
circle of the permanent settlement; nor Mr. Lumsden, when (in the 
papers which you have had the goodness to send to me with your 
letLr) he affirms the ryots to have greatly '' suffered from the extortion 
and rapacity of the zemindars under the permanent settlement," 
meant any disrespect to the memory of Lord Cornwallis. It would 
seem therefore, a very forced construction that should infer any such 
meaning from the use of one of Lord Hastings' or Mr. Lumsden'a 
expressions by the Board. 

That part of the amended draught 193, in which the ryotwar 
system is specifically praised and recommended, and that passage in 
which the whole of the commentary respecting the recovery of arrears 
of rent without sale of lands is founded, are quotations from a despatch 
addressed to the Bombay Government, the draft of which was returned 
to the India House approved by the Board on the 29th March of the 
present year, and which must be presumed to have been long since 

sent to India. . . 

As I wish, above all things, to avoid controversy in our corre¬ 
spondence, I abstain from commenting upon any part of your letter 
that does nob bear directly upon the matter which you state as the 
matter of complaint. With respect, therefore, to all that is propounded 
in that letter as to the danger of ‘^retrograding in civilization, and 
as to the “principles of political economy," I shall allow^yselt no 
other remark than, 1 st, that in other countries I believe that the removal 
of intermediate landholders or middle-men (by whatever name known) 
has been considered (whether wisely or nob) as an advancement rather 
than a retrogradation : but, secondly, that I apprehend nothing to be 
so little useful as reasoning by analogy from Europe to India, as the 
attempting to apply to a state of things, of men, and of manners so 
entirely distinct Ld anomalous, those general maxims of pol.tical 
economy which all enlightened nations indeed profess and continually 
recommend to their neighbours, but which, ® 

enlightened, are continually modified and controlled by then own 
peculiarprejadices or temporary convenience. 

^ “I confess I should feel myself at a loss to apply any Euiopean 
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schenie of fixed policy to a country in which the Government derives 
its revenue from a direct participation in the produce of the soil. 

'' Upon the whole, I do assure you, that I have no design or 
desire to hurry the pririciples of a ryotwar collection into action, nor 
to decide prematurely against the establishing of any other form of 
settlement in the Cedetl and Conquered Provinces hereafter, on what¬ 
ever principles shall appear, after full investigation, to be the best. 
But I wish that investigation to be full, patient, and impartial. 

** I think it can only be made so by going on now in tlie course 
in which tU^Board and Court have concurred ; and while I am perfectly 
rfte*dy to strike out of any paragraphs added by the Board anything 
which goes further than that concurrence warrants, and certainly 
anything that can be supposed to reflect unnecessarily upon former 
systems, or at all upon the characters of individuals, I must, on the 
otlier hand, be equally careful to prevent that confusion' and uncer¬ 
tainty into which our Government in India would be thrown by any 
appearance of hesitation on the part of the authorities at home in 
maintaining the opinions which they have inculcated, and enforcing 
the course of measures which they have prescribed. 

I am happy to say tbat I have the less difficulty in adopting 
this as the obvious duty of my situation, because, when I put together 
the several admissions which your letter contains, I am satisfied that 
the practical difference between the Court and the Board is much less 
than the general tone of your letter would have led me to imagine; 
and that every renewed discussion of the points in question at home, 
and every fresh communication from the Governments in India, is 
likely to narrow, rather than widen, the ground of that difference. 

** I have, &c., &c.. 
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(Signed) George Oanning.^^ 

The letter of Mr. Canning bears internal evidence that the 
advocacy for the extension of the permanent settlement of the revenue 
upon the principle established in 1793 was not confined to the junior 
members of the Supreme Government in Bengal, but that the measure 
was urged with zeal by Mr. Fullerton on the part of the Board of 
Revenue at Madras, and that it was not without supporters at the 
India House. The energy of Lord Hastings continued to keep in 
some degree of check his associates in the Supreme Council; but it 
will be seen in the sequel that the watchfull interposition of the control¬ 
ling authority was necessary to keep alive the spirit of investigation 
which Lord Buckinghamshire had awakened and enforced, and which 
now had, nnd continued to have the support of Mr. Canning. 

In 1814 Lord Buckinghamshire had sent Sir Thomas Munro, then 
Colonel Munro, to Madras, and directed that ho should be placed at 
the head of a commission to report on the internal administration of 
that side of India, where he had been employed for several years in 
the Revenue and Judicial Departments with distinguished credit. 
The opinions and proceedings of Sir Thomas Munro will, as they well 
deserve, be considered in another place : they would now inconveniently 
interrupt the continuity of the Bengal subject, with which we shall 
proceed. 

On the 29th October 1817, two months after the date of Mr. 
Canning^s letter, instructions were sent to Bengal, in the 27th para- 
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HI. graph of which it was observed: " The facts we noticed in our last 
from tbis department, as well as iu former letters of no distant 
continued, ^^tes, fully convince us that the interests of the Company are suffering 

_ from a want of that knowledge of the resources of the country, of the 

Land Revenue respective rights of the Government, and of those who stand between 
of India, them and the actual occupants of the soil, as well as of the rights 
which belong to this last-mentioned description of. persons, without 
which we continue to be persuaded that no revenue system in India 
can be established on a solid foundation, or he administered with 
permanent success.^^ 

At this period of the correspondence, intelligence was received. 
from Bengal of a very serious disturbance having broken out iu the 
extensive province of Cuttack. On the 2nd of April 1818 that intelli¬ 
gence was noticed by the controlling authorities in the following 
terms : 


“ We received on the 2Sth ultimo your letter of the 4th July last 
in the Judicial Department. While we approve of the proceedings to 
which you have resorted for the suppression of the insurrection, we 
earnestly hope that the power of administering military law, which 
you have confided to Major-General Sir P. Martindale, will be exercised 
with as much forbearance as circumstances will admit of. Moderation 
and clemency would be becoming in all cases, hut they are more'par• 
ticularly ineumhent upon us in one where we fear there are good grounds 
for believing that the affections of the people may have been alienated 
from our government by maUadministration, and that they may have 
been goaded by suffering to resistances^ 

In our despatches from this department of the 8th April and 
29th October last, we particularly called your attention to the great 
hardship of the sale of lands for arrear of revenue in districts under 
temporary settlement, and we expressed an anxious hope that you 
might be enabled to devise some modification of your present Begii- 
lations as they regard the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, with a 
view of preventing, as far as may be possible, recourse to a measure 
so cruel in its operation upon individuals. 

This process is stated, in the papers now before us, to have 
effected, in the course of eleven years, a transfer of more than half the 
landed property of Guttach {in Orissa). Such a sweeping system of 
confilscatiou is as discreditable to our Government, as it must be intol¬ 
erable to the people who live under it. 

We have frequently bad occasion, in the course of our corre¬ 
spondence, to regret the little information that has been acquired, not 
only respecting the resources of Cuttack, but also respecting the 
landed tenures and the rights of those connected with the soil; and 
until those defects are supplied, it is impossible to know whether 
the assessment is higher or lower than it ought to be, or whether the 
difficulty of realizing it be ascribable to its exorbitancy, to the 
inequality of its distribution, to the mode in which it is levied, to the 
currency in which it is paid, or to a combination of these and other 

causes.^^ , . • 

In a letter to Bengal of the loth January 1819, the authorities 
at homo had the gratification of conveying their approbation to the 
Supreme Government for their having abstained from declaring per¬ 
manent any of the settlements concluded in the Ceded and Conquered 
Provinces. In the 29th paragraph of that letter they observed : 



ON THE REVENUE SYSTEMS OF INDIA. 

The pre-eminent importance, on every ground of justice and ex- ^ppendir, I 

pedieucy, as connected with the welfare and prosperity of the British No, 8. 
empire in India, of adopting every practicable means for ascertaining contmued, 
and protecting the rights of the ryots, has been made the topic of - 

frequent and serious representation. It is most satisfactory to us to Eight Hou. 
find that the members of your Government, and those acting under g^llivan*s 
its ftutliority in the internal administration of the country, are noio observations, 
earnestly occupied in the furtherance of this most important and 
essential work/^ 

Mr. Shore, now Lord Teignmouth, though fully sensible of the 
difficulty of simplifying and defining tlie rates of assessment on the 
ryots, was decidedly of opinion that we should first see that accom¬ 
plished before we entered into any permanent engagement with the 
zemindars, in order, as be said, that justice might be impartially 
administered according to fixed rules. ■ ^ • 

The same view of the subject had been taken by Mr. Hastings 
in the course of the discussion which arose at an earlier period as to 
the adoption of a permanent plan for tlie administration of the Land 
Revenue. Mr. Hastings was impressed Aviih the importance of being 
previously furnished with accurate statements of the real value of the , 

lands throughout the country, as the ground on which the settlement 
ought to be constructed, observing, that to obtain these would^ be a 
work of much official knowledge, some management, and unremitting 
labour, in collecting and compiling the accounts of past collections, 
in digesting the materials, &c. Nor did ho omit to point out with 
clearness the manner by which, agreeably to the acknowledged rnles of 
Indian Government, it was practicable to accomplish the objects in 
view. It was under the influence of the same feelings and principles 
that the Bengal Board of Revenue, in 1786, recommended the crea¬ 
tion of the office of Chief Sheristadar with a view to the restoration of 
the correct revenue system of the country to its former efficiency, 
which, in their judgment, was no less calculated to protect the great 
body of the people from oppression, than to secure the full and legal 
rights of the sovereign/^ Jlnt the first chief Sheristadar who was 
appointed had scarcely entered upon the investigations and arrange- 
ments that were to constitute the basis of the intended examination, 
than his office was abolished by Lord Cornwallis, who had newly 
succeeded to the Government of India. ' ^ • 

The experience of the last tw'enty-fonr years induces us to 
believe, tliat if the policy of Mr. Hastings had not been departed 
from, or if a stop had not been put to the labours of the chief Sheris¬ 
tadar, we should not now have to lament that the objects of the per¬ 
manent settlement, in as far as regards tbe security and happiness of 
the most numerous and industrious class of the community, have 
hitherto been so imperfectly attained, and that, instead of maintaining 
their rights, we have not even ascertained what they are. 

In the consideration of this subject, it is impossible for us nob a 

to remark, that consequences the most injurious to the rights and . 

interests of individuals have arisen, from describing those with whom 
the permanent settlement was concluded as the actual proprietors of 
the land. This mistake (for such it is now admitted to have been), ' 

.and the habit which has grown out of it of considering the payments 
of the ryots as rent instead of revenue, have produced all the evils 
that might be expected to flow from tLem. They have introduced 
[VoL. 1I.J 105 in 
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inucli confusion into tlie whole subject of landed tenures, and hare 
^iven a specious colour to the pretensions of the zemindars, in acting 
towards persons of the other classes, as if they, the zemindars, really 
were, in the ordinary sense of the words the proprietors of the land, and 
as if the ryots bad no permanent interest but what they derived from 
them. 

The differences which have arisen under the permanent settle¬ 
ment between the zemindars and ryots, the arbitrary exactions of the 
more powerful, the fraudulent evasions resorted toby the weaker classes, 
and the vexatious litigations which have beeu the consequence of this 
state of things, afford sufficient evidence that it is our duty (before 
any definite system is adopted for provinces not yet finally settled), 
to investigate most attentively the evils to which the permanent 
settlement has given rise; to examine the nature and degree of the 
change in the relative situations of the zemindar and the ryot which 
has taken place under its operation ; and to ascertain as nearly as 
possible what were the previously existing rights with which it has 
either improvideutly or unadvisedly interfered. 

All inquiries into the state of landed rights and tenures will 
be greatly facilitated by the re-organization of the offices of cauongoa 
and putwarrie on their ancient footing.*^ 

A report upon this important subject of a permanent settlement 
of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces under Bengal, having been 
prepared with great care and ability by the Secretary to the Revenue 
Department in Bengal, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, and having been com¬ 
mented upon by Lord Hastings, and each of the other members of the 
Supreme Council, some extracts from those papers, and from the 
official despatch that was founded upon them, will, in point of date, as 
well as of continuity of subject, properly come under review in this 
place. Mr. Dowdeswell, in a Minute of the 11th October 1819, 
observed : ‘‘ It was originally intended that permanent settlements 
should be formed in these territories from the periods of the cession 
and of the conquest respectively ; and that on the expiration of those 
settlements, which embraced a term of ten years, a settlement in 
perpetuity should be concluded. The object of Regulation X of 1807 
was to anticipate that arrangement, that is, to render the settlement 
permanent at the expiration of the second temporary lease, instead of 
the third, as originally proposed. 

I admit this measure to have been precipitate and ill-advised, 
and that it would have been far more preferable to have left every 
thing in the course established by the Regulations of 1803 and 1805. 
I feel the firmest persuasion that Lord Wellesley and Sir George 
Barlow, who were the authors of those settlements, uniformly under¬ 
stood that they were to be rendered permanent at the expiration of the 
decennial lease, with the exception of such parts of them as might not 
then be in a sufficiently improved state of cultivation to warrant the 
measure. I would not be understood to contend for the expediency 
of the declaration in that stage of the business; the annunciation of 
it has always appeared to me, to say the least, superfluous. 

Had no pledge been then held out to the people, I should pro¬ 
bably have experienced little difficulty in assenting to the expediency 
of postponing the adoption of the great measure under discussion, for 
the sake of the advantages contemplated. But the question, in my 
judgment, is not one of expediency; I consider the faith of Government 
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to have been soletnnlif pledged for the esfcablislimeufc of a permanent 
settlement at the expiration of ten years fil'oni tlie cession and con¬ 
quest respectively. I consider the zemindars who, under this 
interpretation, are entitled to the advantages of a permanent settle¬ 
ment to have suffered a serious wrong from the delay wliich has 
already occurred in carrying the measure into effect. I consider the 
object of allaying those feelings of disaffection and irritation, whicli 
I cannot but believe to have been excited by their disappointment, 
to be one of paramount importance.’^ 

Lord Hastings replied to Mr, Dowdeswell, that ^Hhe amount 
payable to Government is not the whole question. Mr. Dowdeswell,” 
his Lordship observed, sees it, and thinks he settles what remains 
by suggesting that the individuals who now pay the rents for village 
lands, or for perguunahs, shall be the persons whom an agreement 
shall be made for a permanent settlement. Here lies the point of the 
difficulty. Government pursued that system in the Lower Provinces, 
and giving to the delegated agents of the ryots a right to ownership in 
the soil, absolutely gratuitously invested the persons through whom^ the 
payment to the State was to he made with unlimited poiver to wring from^ 
his former coparceners an exorbitant rent for the use of every part of 
the land. This oversight having been poignantly forced on our reflec¬ 
tion, it may be supposed that, in framing a permanent settlement for 
the Upper Provinces, the error would be corrected, and that such regu¬ 
lations might be introduced as would secure the cultivator from the 
rapacity and extortion of the person appointed ns the medium between 
him and Government; this is not easy. When an individual is ap¬ 
pointed by his neighbours to bargain on their common behalf with 
Government, there is no change of relation : he is only the spokesmau 
of the community ; and should he assume beyond that function, his 
constituents would displace him. A new capacity is conferred upon 
him if Goveriiraent appoint him to he the person with whom, year after 
year, it is to settle the account. When the character of a zemindar 
is assigned to him, and the responsibility for the payment of the 
aggregate rent is attached to him. Government virtually constitutes 
him a public officer. It necessarily invests him with the power of com¬ 
pelling from the several families of the village the payment of their 
respective portions of the general contribution ; and our acquaintance 
with the general propensities of the natives must make us sensible 
that such a power is liable to be misapplied in arbitrary and unjtist 
demands; the colour for such strained exactions is readily furnished 
by the variety existing in the rules and modes of occupancy. 

As to our being bound by promise to grant a permanent settle¬ 
ment for the Upper Provinces, 1 would ask What can have been promised 
when the term used is so indefinite? did not engage to risk the 
grievous injury of nine-tenths of the population; there would have 
been little boon held forth in such prospect; nor did the natives, as 
far as I could learn when I was iu those provinces, show any anxiety 
for what we mean by a permanent settlement. Every man would be 
glad to pay as small a sum as possible to the State ; of course the wish 
may be considered as universal that the existing assessment might 
not be augmented; and every head of a family would naturally, if 
questioned, express solicitude for au assurance that the rent demand- 
able from him should not be increased. But it did not appear to me 
that they entertained the notion of the State giving a pledge against 
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itself^ wliich should bar a revision of assessment in any possible future 
circumstances. 

Never was any measure conceived in a purer spirit of generous 
liamanity and disinterested justice than the plan for the permanent 
settlement of the Lower Provinces. It was worthy the soul of a 
Cornwallis ; yet this truly benevolent purpose, fashioned with great 
c.are and deliberation, has, to our painful knowledge, subjected almost 
the whole of the lower classes throughout those provinces to most 
grievous oppression : an oppression, too, so guaranteed by our pledge,, 
that we are unable to relieve the sufferers/^ 


if" 

> 



Sir Ell ward Colebrooke recorded his opinion on the 17 th March 
1820, the tendency of wliich was in favour of the proposed permanent 
settlement. He observed, ^Hhe promise of permanency held out on 
tlie first acquisiiion of those provinces is however nugatory, so long 
as the conditions of the pledge remain vague and undefined. The 
first point, therefore, towards the redemption of that pledge, and which 
the landholders have a right to expect and demand, is a declaration 
of the extent of comparative cultivation which should be deemed to 
warrant the measure, and of the evidence which is to be held satis¬ 
factory in regard to the state of the cultivation. They have also a 
right to require that the principle, wlien defined, shall be immediately 
applied to each individual estate, on its own individual merits ; for a 
general and indiscriminate postponement of permanency uutd the 
whole of the provinces may be in full cultivation, is naturally con¬ 
sidered by those proprietors whose estates, taken individually, would 
indispensably come within the letter and spirit of the promise held 
out by the Regulation, not only as a delay, but as a denial of justice.^' 

Mr. Stewart, on the 28th April 1820, referring to the opinions of 
Sir Edward Colebrooke and of Mr. Dow deswell, as ofiering a 
powerful confirmation of the opinion expressed by the Board of 
Commissioners, upon the expediency of holding forth, at the earliest 
practicable period, to the zemindars and others connected with the 
land, some pledge against the continuance of undefined exaction,^^ 
adds, my own opinion is also favourable to the general object which 
the Commissioners have in view, although I am sensible that the means 
of accotnpllshimj the object open a ivide and anxious field of discussion, 
it having always appeared to me to be a most serious question, whether 
the plan upon which the permanent settlement of the Lower Provinces 
was formed ought to he introduced into the new territory ivithout 
essential modifications. 

The Government is restrained by the most positive orders from 
concluding a permanent settlement for the new territory without 
previous sanction. The correspondence shows that those orders 
originated in a strong opinion that this Government and its officers 
had not obtained sufficient information of the state of the country to 
enable them to form a permanent settlement, whicli should combino 
a due regard to the fiscal claims of the public with a proper attention 
to the rights and interests of the various classes attached to the 
laud.^^ 

Mr. Adam, on the 24th May 1820, prefaced his Minute as follows ; 

I consider the interposition of the Court in time to prevent the 
completion of a permanent settlement, under the provisions of Regu¬ 
lation X. of 1807, to have been productive of great and Lasting benefit, 
not only on account of the large increase of revenue which has since 
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ed,* but; by preserving* the Goveiiiment and the people 
from the tnauit’old errors of a settlement made under the avowedly 
defective information that was obtained at the tifne, and which no 
care or ability ou the part of the instruments employed in forming it 
could have avoided. The effects of a similar 'preclpitaneij in the per- 
manent settlement of the old provinces has been too severely felt not to 
make ns rejoice at having escaped a similar fail nr eJ^ 

Sir Edward Colebrooke, on the 12th July 1820, recorded a second 
Minute, in which he observed : The errors of the permanent settle¬ 
ment in Bengal were twofold ; first, in the sacrifice of what may be 
denominated the yeomanry^ by merging all village rights, whether of 
property or of occupancy, in the all-devouring recognition of the zemin¬ 
dar’s permanent property in the soil; and, secondly, in the sacrifice 
of the peasantry by one sweeping enactment, which left the zemindar 
to make his settlement with them ou such terms as he might choose 
to require. Government, indeed, reserved to itself the power of legis¬ 
lating in favour of the tenants, but no such regulation has ever taken 
place; ou the contrary, every subsequent enactment has been founded 
ou the declared object of strengthening the zemiiidar^s hands/’ 

The whole of the documents from which the preceding extracts 
have been taken, with a variety of other papei s relative to the course of 
proceeding which the Supreme Government proposed to pursue in the 
future settlement of the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, were trans¬ 
mitted to England with an official despatch of the 16th September 
1820, in the 7th paragraph of which they aunounced it as their 
unanimous opinion, that ** the extension of a permanent settlement to 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, tuithout a minute investigation, 
would involve the risk of a considerable sacrifice of revenue, and the 
still more serious evil of leaving in jeopardy the rights aud property 
of a large body of our subjects. It is our anxious desire that the 
settlement should be made deliberately, village by village, and that 
there should be united with the revision of the assessment, and the 
investigation of the extent and produce of the lands belonging to each 
village, the object of ascertaining and recording the fullest possible 
information in regard to the tenures by which the land is held, and 
also the rights, interests, aud privileges of the various classes of the 
agricultural community.’’ They added, however, in paragraph 20, 
We are satisfied that the most beneficial consequences would in many 
instances flow from our being enabled to extend temporary leases to a 
term of ten or fifteen years.^^ 

Nine days after the date of the despatch from Bengal just refer¬ 
red to, Mr. Stuart, the distinguished Member of the Council before 
mentioned, recorded a Minute, dated 29th September 1820, in which, 
adverting to the abuses which had been practised, and to the 
alienation to a great extent of landed estates, to the ruin and extreme 
misery of the proprietors, suggested the institution of a special commis¬ 
sion for the purpose of investigating the causes of those alienations; 
adding,*^ It would indeed be an afflicting reflection, that men who 
have acquired estates by the basest means should enjoy all the 
advantages of a permanent settlement, while their victims should have 
their misery heightened by being the hopeless witnesses of the 
increasing value of the property of which they had been so iniquitously 
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dispossessed/^ A Regulation was in consequence passed by tbe 
jGrovernment, on the 13bli January 1821, appointing a special commis¬ 
sion in the Ceded and Conquered Provinces, for the investigation and 
decision of claims ; for recovering possession of lands illegally and 
wrongfully disposed of by public sale, or lost through private transfer 
effected by undue influence; and for the correction of the errors and 
omissions of the proceedings by the revenue officers in regard to the 
record and recognition of proprietary rights, and the ascertainment of 
the tenures, interests, a!id privileges of the agricultural community. 
It has been shown that similar confiscations, under similar practices, 
liad been widely experienced in Orissa and in the old provinces of 
Bengal; but this subject more properly belongs to the judicial branch 
of this review, and would, if followed here, break in upon the course 
of our reveuue inquiry. 

The controlling authorities replied to the letter of the 16th Sep¬ 
tember 1820 from Bengal on the 1st August 1821, and informed the 
Supreme Government, that the measures which they proposed to 
adopt for regulating tlie future settlement village by village, and for 
uniting with the revision of the assessment the object of ascertaining 
and recording the fullest possible information with regard to tenures, 
rights, and privileges, had, as they justly anticipated, their fullest 
concurrence and support; but that the proposition for extending tem¬ 
porary leases to ten or fifteen years appeared to be inexpedient, as 
they could not fail to interfere with the progress of the revision, and 
would be calculated to convey a notion that tliey were preparatory to 
the introduction of an arrangement in perpetuity. They could not, 
therefore, sanction an extension of lease beyond five years, such 
extension to be accompanied by a specific arrangement wliich should 
guard against the interruption of the local inquiries, and consequent 
adjustment, then in contemplation.^^ 

The Supreme Government in consequence recorded their opinion 
on the 1st August 1822, that a system of ryotwar settlement and 
collection, such as this would be, did nob appear to involve any serious 
difficulty, on the contrary, due advertence being had to tlie different 
classes and their differeiib privileges, it wonldseera, when well admiuis- 
tered, to be the system of all others best calculated to secure the 
prosperity and covuj’ort of the great body of the people, but that it 
required great minuteness of supervision, and a number of European 
officers, or at least of officers raised above temptation, by good principles, 
and the liberality of Government strengthening those principles 

That it could not be concealed that the great author of the 
permanent settlement, resting too much on the notion that the esta¬ 
blished rent was as much as the ryots generally could pay, or as the 
zemindars could reasonably wish to demand, did not estimate with 
sufficient distinctness the degree in which the possession by the ryot 
of a right of occupancy at determinate rates must limit the proprietary 
interest of the zemindar, nor provide with sufficient precision for such 
a limitation. As far, therefore, as concerned the ryots, the perpetual 
settlement of the Lower Provinces must have effectually failed to 
produce the contemplated benefits, whatever other advantages it 
might have been attended with.-"^ Rents vary in every village, not 
merely with the diversities of soil and crops, but also with reference 
to the caste of the cultivators; the inference to be drawn is, therefore, 
that no common rule can be laid down, and that the failure of past 
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attempts to settle the matter is chiefly to be attributed to the desire 
tvhich the public officers have had to render that simple and uniform 
which is in its nature various^ and to their impatience of the detailed 
investigation by which alone accuracy can be secured/^ The Supreme 
Government informed the Court that in the Eegulations which they 
promulgated upon this subject, they avoided any distinct specification 
of the number of years for which the leases would be renewed after 
the revision shall liave been effected, because the different circum¬ 
stances of different districts would doubtless suggest a considerable 
variety of schemes. Every day^s experience strengthens us in the 
persuasion that, before finally determining upon the measure of a 
perpetual settlement, not only must the present state of things be fully 
ascertained, but the probable influence of the arrangement on the 
future condition of the people must be carefully weighed.'^ 

The operation of the laws applicable to the Lower Provinces, it 
must be admitted, has been unfavourable to the interests of the inferior 
classes of tenants; bub it is nevertheless important to observe, that 
the uniform design of the Legislature has been very different, and 
that there is nothing in the laws, when duly considered, calculated in 
the slightest degree to bar the Government from the adoption of such 
measures as it may see fib, with a view of securing the ryots. We 
have on this head nothing to disavow, nothing to undo; the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the existing rules must indeed be declared, bub the aim and 
object of Government has been uniform J and declaration of past 
failure affords the best ground on which, to found the adoption of 
further measures calculated t^ secure the desired end.^^ 


The existence of the permanent settlement in the Lower 
Provinces does not, in our judgmonb, oppose any legal bar to the 
adoption of a similar course (the ryotwar)* there, if we can command 
a sufficiency of fit instruments, and the scheme be generally deemed 
expedient, for Government, in limiting its demands, specifically reserved 
the option of such an interference; and if the zemindars have them¬ 
selves failed to assess the ryots, and to give Pottahs (engagements) on 
equitable terms, as provided, such an interference would require no 
other justificatiou than the proof that it could be expediently exercised. 
Our conviction certainly is, that the custom of the country gives to the 
ryots rights limiting the right of Oovernment, and that the rights so 
possessed could not he set aside by the superior authority without the 
imputation of injustice/^ 

The controlling authorities answered that letter on the 10th 
November 1824, and in paragraphs 30, 31, and 34, observed as follows : 

Regarding this subject as of paramount importance, and the 
m^eans for obtaining the end which is proposed as affecting the 
character and prosperity of your Government more deeply than almost 
anything else to which your attention has been directed, we feel the 
greatest satisfaction at the agreement which is in those paragraphs 
evinced between your views and our own. You consider that there 
IS nothing lu the law, that is, in any right which you may have 
created lu favour of the zemindars, to bar tbe Government from such 
measures as it may see fit to adopt with a view of securing the ryots • 
that it is no further useful to look back to tbe practicable application 
of those laws, which you admit have been unfavourable to the inferior 
classes of tenantry, than may be necessary for effectually preventing 
so mischievous an application of them in future; and as the insufficiency 
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of the present rules must, you say, be declared, we agree with'you 
most cordially, that the clear recognition of 'past failure affords the 
best ground on which to found the adoption oi further measures 
calculated to secure the desired end. 

Should you succeed in securing to the ryots those rights which 
it was assuredly the intention of the permanent settlement to have 
preserved and maintained, and should you, in all cases where the 
nature and extent of those rights cannot be now satisfactorily ascer¬ 
tained and fixed, provide such a limit to the demand upon the ryots 
as fully to leave them the cultivator'^s profit, we should hope that the 
interests of that great body of the agricultural community may be 
satisfactorily secured. 

The evolution of more than half a century has brought the subject 
of revenue administration in Bengal back to the point at which we 
have seen Mr. Hastings had placed it in his Minutes of the 1st and 
] 2th November 1776, In the first of those documents he recommended 
the establishment ofanoffice,in which should be collected and arranged 
the materials for enabling the Government to form a new settlement 
of the revenue. In the second, he explained what those materials 
should consist of, and from what sources they were to be derived, 
observing: The accounts of revenue in Bengal are kept with 

a regularity and precision unknown in Europe; they are drawn out 
on one uniform plan, and are balanced and adjusted at fixed periods. 
A separate account is hept fe/r each ryot or tenant, in 'which the differ- 
ent articles 'which compose his rent fof Qne year are stated on one side, 
and the engagements 'ivhick. he makes fire entered on the other. The 
whole of these accounts are afterioards digested into abstracts, and 
contain a particular state of the rant, receipt, and arrears of each 
village. The abstracts of all the milages form the pergunnah {district) 
accounts. The general state of the zemindary, or capital division, is 
composed of the aggregate of the pergunnahs,^^ 

Such is, in fact, a description of the accounts upon which a 
ryotwar settlement is made. They are kept in each village, and dis¬ 
trict, and though great abuses had crept in, they were always referred 
to until the permanent settlement of 1793 abolished the office of 
canongoe or provincial accomptant, and placed the village putwarree 
immediately under the control of the zemindar, and consequently 
under an influence opposed to that of the Government. 

It has been shown that orders were sent from England for the 
re-organization of those offices in 1814; in answer to the letter which 
conveyed these orders, the Vice-President in Council, in the October 
following, observed: ^^We believe that uniform experience, both in 
the administration of civil justice and in the settlement and collection 
of the public revenue, has at length fully established that the offices 
both of pergunnah canongoe, and of village putwarree, form necessary, 
and we might say, indispensable links in the chain of public function¬ 
aries in this country, ^‘Fortunately both the offices in question 
have been still retained in the Western Provinces, and we are not 
aware that any serious difficulty will occur in placing them on their 
proper footing in those provinces. Greater difficulties will arise in 
the accomplishment of that object in the provinces of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, where the office of putwarree has long been entirely 
extinct; but we shall spare no pains for the re-establishment of both 
in the last-mentioned provinces/^ 
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Lord Hastings had informed ns, in his Minnie of September 
]815, ^nhat at the last settlement of the province of Bareilly upwards 
of 2,000 village zemindars (proprietary ryots) had been brought, by continuedi 

reference to those accounts, into direct communication with the - 

G-overnment^^ (by having been restored to their rights); and then Right Hon. 

contrasting their situation with that of persons of the same description 

within the circle of the permanent settlement of 1793, he says: observatLns. 

Though their cries for redress may have been stifled by that uni¬ 
form indisposition to attempt relieving them from the difficulty of 
the operation, their sirflerings have not been the less acute; and I 
had only the mortification of finding that the existing system estab¬ 
lished by the Regulations left me without the means of pointing out 
to the complainants any mode by which they might hope to obtain 
redress/^ 

During the progress of this discussion between the executive 
Government of Bengal and the controlling authorities in England, 
relative to the revenue settlement of what have been denominated the 
Ceded and Conquered Provinces under the Bengal Presidency, the 
course of political events had added territories to the British empire 
on the western side of India, little, if at all, inferior in extent.and 
population to the Ceded and Conquered Provinces attached to Bengal 
or to Madras. One large division of this new acquisition was placed 
under the administration of 8ir John Malcolm, and has been designat¬ 
ed Central India; the other, which comprehended the dominions 
formerly held by the Paishwa, devolved on Mr. Elphinstone, and after 
his appointment to the Government of Bombay, was committed to 
the charge of Mr. Chaplin, 

The Reports of those very able and judicious administrators 
have been printed; that of Sir Jolui Malcolm in his work intituled 
Central India, the other in the printed correspondence. They are 
found to agree in all material points of information with those valu¬ 
able and detailed Reports of Colonel Munro, which led Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire to direct that course of proceeding for the re-settlement of 
the Ceded and Conquered Provinces in Bengal which we have been 
reviewing, and which Mr. Canning and the succeeding Presidents of 
the Board of Control supported. The Government of Bombay, in a 
letter to the authorities at home of 27th January 1822, informed 
them that Mr, Thackeray, one of the principal Collectors, reporte(j 
that '^without any innovation on the simplicity of the native hstitu- 
tions, he proposed to i:estore their efficiency, and when eitire to 
preserve them.^^ 

Mr. Chaplin is referred to in the same letter has having i strongly 
and forcibly pointed out the necessity of an early survey and assess¬ 
ment of the land throughout the new acquisitions in the Jjeccan. The 
duties of the district zemindars may be dispensed with / those of 
the village zemindars^ ^ie acoomptants, aud the watc^^j^^^en are the 
keystone of the Police and administration. The settleLx.v>r»t of each 
village or falls with the increase or decrease of cultivation,*, it is 
professedly ryotwar, aud is so essentially, but the individual distriba- 
tira is left, with a good deal of latitude, to village officers. The 
power of the zemindars, wherever it is exercised, is to the prejudice of 
the Government and of the ryot. The legitimate authority of the 
patells (head of the villages) is now established, instead of much 
arbitrary power exercised by them and other petty officers. The rents 
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III. jxre collected direct from the ryots. The ryots enjoy greater security 
No”8.^^’\ property and protection. The advantages of a revenue settlement 
.continued, \\Tvith the patells are, that it preserves the village Government, and 

- ^eludes strangers (as farmers) ; and that as it leaves less detail to 

Land Revenue the officers of Goveiniment, it is less liable to derangement when there 
of India. Imppens to be a bad Collector. The advantages of a settlement with 
the i^yots ai-e, that it checks the tyranny of village Magistrates, that 
it makes the communication more direct between the Government and 
the people, and tliat it affords the best security against the frequency 
of bad Collectors, by the opportunities of knowledge it affords and the 
responsibility it imposes.^'’ 

That letter was replied to on tlie 4th May 1825 as follows : ** We 
regard the existence of a body of middlemen as a source of greater 
inconvenience than advantage, complicating questions of property in 
land, and rendering it exceedingly difficult to protect the cultivator, 
. whose proprietary rights are the first in order as well as import¬ 

ance.^^ 

Lord Buckinghamshire had not been many months in office 
when he found himself called upon to decide upon the expediency of 
a change which'the Government of Madras proposed to effect in the 
revenue administration of such of the provinces on that side of India 
as had not been permanently settled ; an extent of territory which 
comprehended much the larger portion of the British possessions 
under the control of that Government. This intention had been 
communicated in a despatch of the 29th January 1812, in wliich it was 
announced that they (the Governor in Council) were engaged in con- 
eluding a settlement of those territories for a period of ten years, to 
be declared permanent from that time, subject to the approbation of 
the authorities at home. 



That measure appeared to be objectionable, because it would 
necessarily tend to aggravate the evils that had been experienced 
under the triennial leases, then about to expire; and because, by con¬ 
stituting, as it contemplated, the individual whose proposals might 
be accepted the renter or manager of one or more villages, that 
individual would become, in point of fact, a zemindar, placed by our 
creation in power and authority over all other proprietors of land 
within the limits of his farm, thus rendering the hereditary right of 
'Lfb small proprietors, nnd the privileges of the heads of villages, 
subject to be absorbed in the larger right which it was designed to 
create ind to vest in the renter. The measure appeared to be farther 
objectiotable for a reason which the Government of Madras had 
urged a^-^u argument for its adoption, namely, that a settlement 
with indivi?*^^^ ryots was incompatible with the judicial system that 
had recently been established, an objection which, if it had any 
weight, woul^^^v© been decisive against the ryotwar mode of adminis¬ 
tration and wli'^'"^* opinion of the coutv^^lling authority, would 

apply wiG'- equal force to every mode of revenue icitcuagement, the 
only fliiffei’ence being, that under a ryotwar settlement the European 
{collector would have to contend with the formalities, delayti, and 
expense of the judicial process in the realization of the land reveute^ ; 
whereas, under every other kind of settlement, those burthens were 
thrown upon the zemindar or renter; and therefore that it was to the 
judicial process itself, and not to the mode by wliich the Government 
administered its territorial revenue, that was to be ascribed the impedi- 
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Itvienfcs adverted to, and wliicli the Groverninent of Madras had urged 
as objections to the continuance of the ryotwar mode of settlement. 

An examination of the correspondence between the Collectors and 
the Board of Kevenue respecting tlie result of the triennial leases, 
had furnished a powerful and a painful confirmation of the sentiments 
which had been already conveyed to the Government of Madras 
against that lease system. Two of the Collectors had described the 
settlement to have been little better than a scramble betweeyi renters 
and ryots while the further evidence afforded by the records, as to 
the general state of the country, manifested that the interests of agri¬ 
culture and the condition of the cultivators of the soil were greatly 
depressed. 

In a despatch of the 6ih of Jufie 1814 it was observed by the 
controlling authorities, that ^Uhe reasoning of the Board of Revenue 
at Madras appeared to be often at variance with the facts and circum¬ 
stances they had adduced in their Report; for instance, they admitted 
that ^ the triennial lease settlement had failed ; that the rate of the 
rent at which that settlement had been formed was too high ; that two 
of the three years during wdiich it had been in operation had been 
unfavourable ; that the stock and substance of the ryots had continued 
to be in a state of declension under our Government, from the heavy 
pressure of the public assessment upon the lands ; that the poverty of 
the ryots would in many instances disqualify them from becoming 
the renters of their villages:’^ and yet, under the admission of all these 
circumstances, they recommended, and you authorized them to carry 
into immediate effect a settlement of the revenue upon a standard land- 
rent for ten years and to be in 'perpetuity, unless disapproved of by 
us. Whereas, if the facts and circumstances adduced by you were 
founded, the rents could not bo collected without adding to the evils 
represented by you : more especially as you admit that the poverty 
of some ryots may make it necessary to lower the rate of assessment 
in some villages, a deficiency wliich might lead to the raising of that 
rate in those other villages where the substance of the ryots may 
enable them to bear such a rise, the consequence of which would be, 
to reduce the man of substance to the level of the poor man, while, in 
many instances,- the latter might be made to feel all the bitterness of 
his poverty, by being degraded from his immediate relation with the 
Government, as tenant of the State, into an under-tenant of his fellow 
ryot, vested by you with the public authority. 

We know, from the experience of eight years, that it was found 
practicable, under a ryotwar settlement, to effect a progressive 
augmentation of the revenue of those territories, to an extent exceed¬ 
ing three lacs of pagodas (£120,000) a year, without i-etarding their 
advance in improvement or repressing the industi'y of the people ; and 
we know also, from experience, that under the renting system the 
revenue has been diminished in amount, its collection has been imped¬ 
ed, agriculture has declined, and numbers of the cultivators have been 
driven to seek refuge from oppression in a foreign laud. Judging, 
therefore, from the contrary effects of the two modes of administra¬ 
tion, there is, as we have expressed to you in preceding despatches, 
very serious cause for regret that the former was abandoned and that 
the latter has been adopted. 

It would be easy to show their respective tendency to produce 
those opposite effects: but as the comparative merits of the ryotwar 
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and village settlements were treated at considerable length in our 
despatch of the 16th December 1812, we shall confine ourselves at 
present with observing, that a careful perusal of the documents con¬ 
nected with the triennial settlement of Coimbatoor, and the two divi¬ 
sions of the Ceded Districts, has strengthened our conviction of tiie 
soundness of the opinions and policy of the instructions conveyed in that 
letter, and we now again enjoin yon scrupulously to observe them in 
the revenue administration of the territories subject to your Govern¬ 
ment/^ 


The advocates for a permanent settlement could not more highly 
venerate the memory of the founder of that measure at Bengal, 
more estimate the value of proprietary right in the soil, or the advan¬ 
tages tliat attach upon perpetuity of tenure, than Lord Buckingham¬ 
shire and his colleagues did, and endeavoured to support. The 
difference between those advocates and the Board turned upon a 
question as to the party in whom that right did and should continue 
to vest. It is hoped, from what has appeared in the preceding pages, 
that the question, not only of right, but the principle in policy, has 
been made apparent by the admission of the Supreme Government, 
after a long amd laborious discussion, in favour of the cultivating 
occupants of the soil. The door may therefore be said to have been 
kept open for the restoration of that right to those who may have 
been unduly deprived of it, and for extending it to those migratory 
ryots who, under encouragement, may become stationary, thereby 
laying the best and surest foundation for the public prosperity, leav¬ 
ing with the proprietors an utirestrained liberty to make such 
arrangemeuts amongst themselves as the peculiar circumstances of 
the several village communities may incline them to, eitlier through 
the agency of the village ofificers, or eacb ryot individually with the 
State. 


In the year 1814, the Government of Madras foiind it neces¬ 
sary to appoint a special commission to inquire into the cause of the 
abuses which, under tJte triennial leases, had brought the province of 
Coimbatoor into a state of great disturbance. Sir Thomas, then 
Colouel Munro, who had recently returned to India, at the particular 
instance of Lord Buckinghamshire was placed at the head of that 
commission ; and tlie newly appointed Collector to the province, Mr. 
John Sullivan, was named his coadjutor. Their Beporbs to Govern¬ 
ment, and the proceedings that were lield upon them, are amongst 
the printed documents, and exhibit a series of public peculation, of 
exaction, and of oppression, which had pervaded every branch of the 
then late administration of Coimbatoor. 


The new Collector entered upon the duties of his oflSce under 
circumstances of great difficulty, arising out of those abuses. The 
course he pursued, the measures he adopted, and the result produced 
by them^ will be best judged of by a reference to the comment which 
the controlling authority passed upon them in their official despatches 
to the Government of Madras. In the 22ud and 41st paragraphs of a 
letter under date the 2ud January 1822, they signify their approbation 
in the following terms : Adverting to the state of confusion into 
which the province had been thrown during the preceding five years, 
the Collector found it necessary, under the discretion that had been 
given to him, to resume the leasesy and to ^provide for the revenue of 
1815-16 by a ryotwar settlement, The charges which you had confided 
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tb liim of aduiiuisteriiig the revenues of his extensive and long- 
mismanaged province^ was one of a very arduous and difficult nature ; 
and from the Reports now before us it appears that you could not 
have placed it in the hands of an individual better qualified to fulfil 
the important object you had in view/^ The subject was again 
adverted to in a despatch of the 30th January 1824, in the 22nd 
paragraph of which it was observed by tliem : ‘‘ On taking into con¬ 
sideration the principal Collector's report, and the proceeding of the 
Board of Revenno uu tUo settlernfeut of Coimbatooi- for 1822-23, we 
expreoocu our high satisfaction at the result of Mr. Sullivan's eAo^lheut 
management' of that district. In every respect tliat result afforded 
evidence of the prosperity of the country. The settlement, amounting 
to Rupees 23,70,100, was the largest ever realized. It had arisen 
from an extended cultivation, and \\vid followed a reduction in the rates 
of assessment. It had, with the small exception of Rupees 4,999, been 
collected within the year, and not a single ryot had been confined as 
a defaulter. The mere statement of these facts carried witli it tlie 
liighest commendation the principal Collector could receive." Sir 
Thomas Munro recorded his opinion upon the subject in his Minute 
of the 31st December 1824, in the 1 7th paragraph of which he observed, 
Coimbatoor is now the best ordered, the most easily managed, and 
most thriving district under the Government of Madras." 

This confirmation of the concurring opinions before adduced, 
upon the beneficial operation of the ryotwar mode of revenue settle¬ 
ment, might be considered as conclusive evidence upon that question; 
but as there are still advocates for the intervention of middle-men, 
and for the absolute relinquishment of any participation in the 
revenue that may be derived from the extension of cultivation 
throughout the British possessions, as well as from the improved 
husbandry of the country, it may be satisfactory to follow the 
progress of the ryotwar process in Coimbatoor to the latest period 
of the administration of that province. 

In a letter from the late principal Collector of the 25th July 1826, 
which has been placed upon the records of the India Board, he wrote 
as follows: Coimbatoor is the only province under the Government 
of Madras in which the ryotwar mode of revenue settlement has been 
fairly tried. The assessment is moderate, and the system has been 
administered upon an uniform principle for eleven successive years. 


In 1814-16 the Laud Revenue was . 

. Rs. 18,64,391 

In 1825-26 it was . 


23,79,633 

Being an increase of Revenue to the amount of 
The extent of land under cultivation 

In 1814-15 was . 

In 1826-26 . 

. Acres 960,000 
1,451,439 

6,15,242 

In eleven years, increased cultivation 

4,91,439 

In 1814-15 the number of wells was ... 

1825-26 . 

27,097 

31,612 


Increase ... ... ... 

The garden cultivation 

In 1814-15 was . 

1825-26 . 

. Acres 81,441 
124,215 

42,615 

Increase in eleven years .... ... 

The revenue from gardens 

In 1814-15 was ... . 

1825-26 . . 

. Es. 3,65,076 
6,47,509 

42,774 

Increase in eleven years ... 


Rs. 1,82,483 
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In 1814-15 the Goverumenfc assessment was considered to be 
^boiit thirty-three per cent, of tlie gross produce of the soil. In 
continued, 1825-26 it (lid uot exceed twenty per cent. The price of land has 

___ doubled within tlie last ten years^ and the quantity of land saleable 

Land Revenue has, within the Same period, increased in a ratio of more than ten to 
of India. one. The increase in the garden cultivation is uot only an absolute 
creation of valuable private property at the sole expense of the ryot, 
bringing with it a very.hM-ofe add’n'on to the public revenue, but a 
secui’ii.y at^aiiist had seasons, for those lands alwaj^ yield, to a crop 
all the works which are in progress and in contemplation ^all 
be completed, we may confidently look to a further increase of ten to 
fifteen per cent, on the nunjee (watered land) cultivation alone, 
besides a more considerable increase in the garden cultivation, which 
is of far greater importance. 

Of the whole revenue of 1825-26, forty-five per cent, was derived 
from lands artificially irrigated. .During the last eleven years, per¬ 
manent reductions to the amount of one lac of rupees per annum have 
been made in the laud assessment.’^ 

It is confidently believed that similar results would be experi¬ 
enced ill all instances where a revenue administration is founded 
upon a survey, and conducted upon the principle of admitting the pro¬ 
prietary right of the ryots, if intelligent Collectors were encouraged to 
continue in their stations for such a length of time as could enable 
them to become acquainted with, and to bring into operation, the 
resources of the provinces committed to their charge. The frequency 
of changes in the public functionaries from one station to another 
has been represented by the Government General as one of the 
causes to which the want of revenue information under the Presidency 
of Bengal is to be attributed. This frequency of change is an evil 
arising out of the fair pretensions for preferment, which in the present 
constitution of the Indian service induce transfers, as situations of 
superior advantages become vacant; and this so often occurs, that 
unless it be counteracted by the adoption of some principle calculated 
to encourage continuance in a station, the progress of information 
and consequently of improvement must be materially retarded. 

It cannot be expected that many instances will happen in which 
a Collector, devoting himself to a particular charge, will resist the 
temptation of official rank, with tiie emoluments attached to it, ns 
happened in the case of the late Collector of Coimbatoor, and will 
pursue to maturity the measures he had adopted, with a view to the 
welfare of the people and the advancement of the public revenue. 


The important duties of those public functionaries are described 
by Sir Thomas Munro, in his Minute of the 30th December 1824: 

The duties of a Collector of a province should be such as to make 
it imperative upon him to know the real state of the country; the 
amount of the assessment paid by the different classes of the inhabi¬ 
tants; its effects upon them, but especially upon the ryots, in proinot- 
ing or discouraging agriculture, and in rendering 4hem satisfied or 
discontented with their rulers, and to know all the details of internal 
administration by which the revenue is developed and i^alized ; tor it 
is only by possessing such knowledge that he can understand 
what are the actual resources of the country or the means by which 


they may be improved. 
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^^The duties of a public officer entrusted 'with the charge of a 
province ought to be such as to require the constant exercise of his 
faculties; without this employnieut they become dull, and he is 
satisfied with remaining at the head of a province for the management 
of which he is totally unqualified, and it is probably not until some¬ 
thing goes wrong that his utter unfitness is discovered/^ 

JOHN SULLIVAN. 

Riching's Lodge, 

28th April 1832./ 
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MR. JOHN HODGSON’S EVIDENCE 

BEFORE THEISELECT COMMITTEE. 


THE LORD PRESIDENT in the Chair. 

John Hodgson Esquire, is called in; and examined as follows: 
What situation did you fill in India?—I served the Company for 
seven and twenty years. I was Assistant to the Collector of Land 
Ilevenue; Secretary to Government in the Revenue and Judicial 
Departments ; Secretary to the Special Commission for settling the 
Land Revenue permanently; a Member of the Board of Revenue 
from the year 1803 to tbe year 1809 inclusive, with the exception of 
a furlough of three years to England; a Member of the Council of 
the Government at Madrns for one year; and should have been in 
the commission of Government with Sir Thomas Mqnro had I been 
able from the state of my health to have remaiue*t3. 

Will you state whether any improvements were effected in tlie 
judicial administration of the East India Company during the period 
of your residence in India, and what tliey were ?—certainly ; very 
great. When I first entered the service, there was no judicial adminis¬ 
tration whatever legally provided for in any shape under the Presi¬ 
dency of Madras. The Northern Circars, the oldest territory of the 
East India Company, ceded in 1765, the Jagire Lauds, forming a 
part of the Carnatic, ceded to the Company in 1765, were adminis¬ 
tered by local officers in the Northern Circars—by Chief and Council. 
The administration of justice by them was confined exclusively, I 
may say, to the towns and factories within wliich they were placed. 
Of criminal jurisdiction there was none. There was no law pro¬ 
viding for the infliction of the penalty of death or any other penalty. 
The Laud Revenue was collected through the agency of zemindars, 
of whom there was a great many, hereditary and others; and if not 
through them, by ineaiis of public contractors. The settlements 
with them Vere either annually or periodically. The Chiefs in 
Council had very little authority in their districts ; and of course 
every zemindar could interfere in the direct administration of 
justice. If they, the Chiefs and Council, did.interfere, balances very 
frequently accrued, which were attributed to that interference as tbe 
cause. There is no registry whatever that I am aware of in any of 
the records of the Government, either of the local Chiefs in Council 
or those succeeding them when they were broken up in 1794, and the 
records sent to the Presidency of any recorded trials or appeals, or 
any thing that then came under the shape of a judicial proceeding. 
Cases of disputes respecting the succession to those zemindariea 
wei’O certainly inquired into by those local Chiefs in Council, but the 
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nUimate decision generally rested with tlie Governor in Council at 
Madras. On the report of the proceedings of those local officers in 
the Carnatic, the Oircar lands which were ceded to the Company, 
which formed part of the Carnatic—the country was rented out to 
one large proprietor, who was supposed to be an agent of the Nabob 
who had ceded those provinces to tlie Company. This contract 
existed till the year 1784, when Hyder invaded and desolated the whole 
of the Carnatic, including the Jaghire. After the peace made with 
Tippoo in that year, 1784, during Lord Macartney^s Government, 
the whole of the revenue of the Jaghire was retited out in contract to 
large contractors, by pergunnahs, which are divisions of many villages; 
the contractors being to the number of ten. After a short time 
Superintendents were appointed over these contractors. Tlie lease 
was for ten years, on a progressive demand to meet the supposed 
gradual restoration of the country. During the period of those con¬ 
tracts European Superintendents were appointed to see that justice 
was done to tlie ryots, who were the payers of the land revenue. They 
inquired into civil questions, and certainly decided summarily in 
matters of civil complaint, and perhaps in criminal matters on a small 
scale; but they had no specific rules for their guidance,'and were 
left much to their discretion in all judicial questions of whatever 
nature, civil or criminal. This may be said to have been the state of 
things till the year 1802, in all the factories and other depeudencies 
of the Company on the Madras'establishment. In 1802, regulations 
were framed upon the principle of those in Bengal, and Courts of 
Justice were establitbed first iu those districts iu which a permanent 
settlement of the land revenue had been made; subsequently, in the 
year 1806, they were extended; generally, criminal Courts were 
established, I should say, in 1802; generally, those continued upon 
the same principle till the year 1816. In the year 1816, a departure 
so far from the previous leading principles that had been adopted 
was made, in separating the office of Magistrate from that of the 
Judge, and adding it to that of the Collecfcor; in taking the Police 
from under the Magistrate, and placing that also under the Collector, 
as Magistrate, with the aid of his native officers ; in the extension of 
native Judges—Commissioners appointed under the old principle, by 
giving them a fixed salary, which they bad not before, and in extend¬ 
ing their jurisdiction and increasing their number. The number of 
the Zillah or District Courts were also decreased in 1816. And, as 
far as regards the Cornpany^s territories, those are the principal 
alterations I at present recollect. 

In the absence of positive law, which you have described, previous 
to the year 1802, were no punishments inflicted for criminal offen¬ 
ces ?—Confinement in several instances occurred in the District in 
which I was myself in charge as Collector, and previous to that as 
Assistant (when the whole civil and criminal business fell on me 
together with the otlier duties), iu instances of a man stabbing 
another, an atrocious murder, he remained in confinement for a long 
period of years without the means of bringing him to trial; also a great 
number of gang robberies. I recollect money going down for invest¬ 
ment being plundered; the offenders were supposed to have been 
detected, but the only thing that could be done was to keep them in 
confinement. Those that remained in confinement were acquitted 
on the Courts being appointed for want of evidence. 
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No capital punislimeiiis were inflicted by any antbority for the 
greatest ofences ?—No; there was none beyond the jurisdiction of 
the Kiug^s Courts. 

Can you state the ground which led the alteration in the year 
1816, by which the authority of the Magistrate was transferred to the 
Collector ?—I should consider it to have arisen chiefly from revenue 
arrangements. It is necessary to explain, that under the Presidency 
of Madras there was originally but one mode of revenue settlement. 
This existed under the orders of the Government at home for a long 
period of years, as far as the records can be traced, from 1600 down 
to probably 1792. The only means by which the land revenue was 
collected was through the agency of zemindars, or public competition 
by contractors ; there was no direct agency with the immediate pay¬ 
ers of the soil. In the year 1792 a cession of territory was obtained 
from Tippoo Sultan, after the fall of Seringapatam, in that province 
which is above the Eastern Ghauts of the Peninsula, and what is 
described in revenue language, a dry grain country. Colonel Read, 
and three military Assistants, were appointed to the charge of them. 
The first settlement was made in that province by villagers. It was 
afterwards abandoned by Colonel Read ; and under his suggestion 
and recommendation what is called the Ryotwar System was adopted. 
The ryotwar system means that the revenue shall be collected direct 
by the oflacers in the pay of Government from the actual cultivators 
of the laud ; that the payment of revenue shall in all cases be in 
money; that it shall be fixed on each field, and not vary with the 
produce of that field. Now the former practice#had been, in many 
instances, to collect the revenue in kind from irrigated lands—artifi¬ 
cially irrigated lands, an invariable money rate from lands cultivated 
by the rains. In this province the sole judicial revenue and Police 
administration, such as then existed, was under the entire control of 
Colonel Read and liis Assistants. When the Carnatic was ceded to 
the Company in 1801, and the Ceded District obtained from the Nizam 
in 1800, it came under the consideration of the Madras Government, 
and under the recommendation, I may say, of Colonel Sir Thomas 
Munro, whether it would not be expedient to introduce the ryotwar 
system of assessment and collection into every province not under 
zemindary agency. This cause was adopted; and instructions were 
issued for carrying the ryotwar plan of assessment and collection into 
execution throughout the whole of the Carnatic. Its progress was 
going on, under Sir Thomas Munro, in the Ceded Districts obtained 
from the Nizam ; and was finally completed there before he quitted 
the country. In 1807 the perusal of Sir Thomas MnniVs Reports in 
England, and the wishes of the Court of Directors and local authori¬ 
ties in England, led to an anxious desire that this arrangement should 
be made general, and should be perpetuated. Sir Thomas Munro 
was consulted here upon the subject, and many other of the servants 
of the Company, civil and military; and orders were sent out between 
the years 1813 and 1816 for carrying this plan into effect; and it was 
considered necessary for the due accomplishment of this, that all the 
authority in the ryotwarry district should be vested in the bead of the 
Revenue Department, as well to secure the successful accomplishment 
of this plan, as iu the opinion, I believe, of Sir Thomas Munro, for 
the better government of them. The orders were hardly discretion- 
ary; as far as regarded the local Government they may have been 
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ali^osb said to have been positive; tliey were not the result of any John Hodg- 
coinmunication from the local Government, but were adopted from tlie 
views of the Government at borne, formed from all that was on record, 
and all the information they had been able to obtain. 


Under that arrangement, was the revenue collector armed with 
authority as a Magistrate sufficient to enable him to compel the collec¬ 
tion of any sums he required, without any appeal to the judicial 
authority ?—With reference to that question, it is necessary to explain, 
that the land revenue throughout all India is a certain portion of the 
produce of all land cultivated, according to rates established by local 
customs and usage; those rates vary, both in kind and in money; in 
fact, the irrigation under which the country is cultivated is so differ¬ 
ent in the South-west monsoons and the South-east, that there is a 
much greater certainty in the cultivation under one monsoon than in 
the other. The South and South-east provinces of Bengal may be 
said to derive their fertility from floods, and the works of irrigation 
there are to keep out water. In the whole of the Peninsula, taking 
it from the Northern to the Southern extremity, the most fertile of our 
lands are irrigated by means of the rivers which take their rise above 
the Ghauts, and are filled by the rains of the South-west monsoon ; 
the other parts of the coast are not watered by those large rivers. 
I believe there are not more than three: the Mohanuddi, the Goda- 
very, the Kistna, the Palai’, the Cauveri, and the Tarabara Purney. 
The surplus of water by those rivers rarely fails. The rest of the 
country is irrigated by means of large I’eservoirs called tanks; and 
there are many of great size; the banks of some are three, four and 
five miles long, containing an area of great extent. Those are sup¬ 
plied either by cuts from rivers, or the rains collected from the higher 
grounds ; the supply is precarious, comparatively with the other 
above the Ghauts. Under the South-west monsoon the rains are 
more abundant and of longer continuance; there is comparatively 
very little irrigation; the fertile provinces of Malabar and Cauara 
are not irrigated provinces. Under this state of fluctuation in the 
means of irrigation, and consequent fluctuations in the produce, 
a different mode of settlement had been the practice known by 
those who rented out the revenue in large contracts below the 
Ghauts, from what was the practice above. When it became neces¬ 
sary to survey and assess each field, extensive powers were con¬ 
sidered to be necessary to enable the Collectors to get through with 
this work, and so far the authority of tlie Magistrate being added to 
that of Collector enabled him to overcome all resistance with greater 
facility. I should however explain, that daring the time that the 
first ryotwar surveys were made, no Courts of Justice existed, and 
that therefore there was no appeal from the authority of the Collector 
ill any of those measures, for coninmting the payments in kind for 
payments in money, or changing the variable rate of money assess¬ 
ment to a fixed money assessment, except such as could be made to 
the Board of Revenue, or to the Governor in Council; and that under 
the practices and customary authority of the revenue officers under 
the native Government, the powers of the Collectors were certaiuly 
extensive. Bab if the office of Magistrate had been continued under 
the Judges, and an appeal allowed to the Judge from tlie revenue 
authority, in cases of dispute respectiug the amount of the taxation, 
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it is perliMps not ensy to say whether the work would have beeu 
accomplished with the same facility or not. 

Do you couceive, in point of fact, that the combination of authority 
yon liave described in the Collector has not been attended with abuse 
or oppression ?—The case may be stated thus : tliat the Collector in 
charge of the ryotwarry provinces has a large body of native servants 
under his control ; sometimes from 2,500 to 3,000 of different 
grades; in those cases the difficulty is rather in controlling those 
native officers than probably in preventing oppression on his own 
part, for I am bound to say that in almost all cases Collectors 
have sliewn the greatest disposition of forbearance ; but it is diffi¬ 
cult on many occasions to resist the communications and recom¬ 
mendations of the nativm local officers, as well as to prevent their 
abuse of authority in the several departments entrusted to their 
charge, for a native officer of revenue is now not only an Assessor, 
biiti he is a Collector of the portion of the revenue over which he 
presides; he is Superintetidenb of the Police; he is Magistrate in 
cases of minor offences; he is empowered to inflict criminal punish¬ 
ment to the extent, I believe, of six rattans in small cases of petty 
theft, without being required to record evidence, or without the case 
being appealable to the Judge of Circuit; he is also of necessity 
purveyor of provisions for the troops marching through the district; 
and he executes the Collector's orders in every branch of the business 
entrusted to him. Numerous instances have occurred during the 
])eriod I was in office of great abuses committed by those native 
servants in a great number of Collectorships, and many Collectors 
liave not been successful in all cases in restraining those abuses. It 
was this that led to that great difference of opinion which exists on 
the best inode of collecting the land revenue of India; the one party 
a<lvocating that the employment of native stipendiary servants to a 
great extent all over the country has an advantage; while the other 
party equally contend, on tiie other side, that it is a system that is 
only calculated for the acquisition of revenue knowledge in the first 
instance, and ought not to be continued as a permanent measure of a 
wise and benevolent Government. Do you conceive then the 
authority of Magistrate to be chiefly necessary to blie Collector for 
the purpose of controlling his own servants?—No; the authority of 
Magistrate was added to that of Collector for the purpose of con¬ 
fining all authority to the Revenue Department in every branch; 
and not only witli a view to prevent any clashing of authority between 
the Collector and the Judge as Magistrate, but also, iu the opinion of 
some, as a better measure of Government than having a separate 
Police and separate native Collectors in the same district. 

To what extent did the power of the Magistrate so vested in the 
Collector extend, without appeal, in the way of pnnishineiit ?—I am 
not quite certain that I can answer that question. It is ten years 
since I quitted India, and those regulations have undergone great 
change since that time. It extended only to corporal pimishments, 
and confinement to a moderate extent, and to commitments for trial, 
according to circumstances, with certain cases open to the Judge of 
Circuit or the criminal Judge ; there is a criminal Judge though he is 
not a Magistrate, to whom there is an appeal in certain cases. All 
felonies, except what a Magistrate as Police officer may be considered 
as entitled bo try, are tried by the Court of Circuit, Can you state 
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authority of the Collector as Magistrate extended to fine 
and imprisonment?—I'o fine and corporal punishment, under the 
European Magistrate’s regulations. 

During the period of your observations, were punisliments to 
that extent extensively inflicted by the Collectors in the exercise of 
that authority? — ! have no means of answering tliat question. I 
quitted India in the beginning of the year 1820, and the regulation 
was issued only the latter end of 1816, so that it had not any great 
operation at the time I came away; and I do not recollect that it 
came under my observation, not being in the Judicial Department at 
that time. 

Are you able, from yonr observation there, or the knowledge you 
have acquired since, to state what have been the effects, beneficial or 
otherwise, of the adoption of the ryotwarry system, upon the revenue, 
upon the condition of the natives, and upon the improvement of the 
soil ?—As I have already explained, the ryotwarry system first com¬ 
menced to be carried into effect in the year 1801 extensively; fur 
the first ryotwarry assessment the surveys that were made were cer¬ 
tainly conducted in a very imperfect manner, and it is much bo be 
feared that in their results they were excessively oppressive. I have 
already stated, that there was no appeal, except to the Board of 
Eevenue or the Governor in Council, from the proceedings of tlie 
Collectors, in conducting those surveys; the consequence was, that 
they were conducted upon different principles in almost every province, 
and in their results were generally exceedingly high; that is, that 
the assessment was much heavier tliau the people could a.fford to pay. ^ 

It did not leave those who had, under the native Government, for a 
long period of years, been in the habit of rendering the dues of Gov¬ 
ernment ill kind, to continue that practice; it did nob permit those 
who had paid a variable money rate, arising out of circumstances of 
climate and of soil, to continue that variable rate; it compelled them 
to accept the terras of commutation offered by the Collector. It is 
true, that at a subsequent period considerable modifications and re¬ 
ductions have taken place in most of the ryotwarry provinces; but 
much remains to be done in order to effect the original object of the ' ' 

ryotwar assessment, which has been declared by the Government, by 
the Board of Kevenue, and by the Collectors, to be in theory a moder¬ 
ate assessment on each field, to be paid in money under all circum¬ 
stances, with whatever it may be cultivated. The former theory of 
the ryotwar was to leave the people to cultivate as little land as 
suited their convenience; to convert the field that then was without 
the means of irrigation, by digging a well, into a gaj’den ; to raise 
a superior produce of sugar, tobacco or any other article, as it 
might suit their purpose, on the fields that had this fixed money rent. 

The practice has unfortunately differed from this; it was found that 

the rates were so variable and so unequal, that it became necessary 

for the cultivators to abandon very often good laud, on account of . ' . ,. 

the high rate of assessment upon it, and to take to inferior soils. r'; 

This took place in the province of Dindigul to a very great extent 

indeed, and has more or les^ been the case in almost every ryotwar 

province ; so that it became necessary, to meet the reductions of « , 

revenue that would result from this abandonment of land, to compel 

the ryots to take a certain quantity of •'Khat was considered good and * ¥ 

TV bat was considered bad laud> in tW ^^^^gagements for their annual . • 
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considered such as it was, useless to resist. In one small province 
of Letwaid, part of the Carnatic, the ryotwarry may be said to have 
been established on correct principles; it yielded six—from six to 
seven hundred pound annually. It was a small district attached to 
a collectorate under the permanent settlement. He had much time 
and leisure to bestow upon it. The reduction of one-fourth he made 
was a sum that attracted very little notice. He proceeded also upon 
the principle of making a largo deduction for the expenses of culti¬ 
vation, so that when the assessment was concluded the Government 
tax was only two-fifths—the ryots were left with three-fifths of 
the gi’oss produce; but unless the price of produce had been taken 
at a very moderate valuation, even this deduction in favour of the 
i*yot8 might not have been probably beneficial, but the I’esult of the 
whole has been certainly most satisfactory. I was in that province 
on a tour of pleasure in.1817; and adverse as I had in general been 
to the ryotwar system, I have every reason to say that in this province, 
at least, it has tended exceedingly to promote the welfare of the ryots; 
and if there are no great fluctuations in price, which I very much 
fear there will be, it will also tend to increase the revenue of Govern¬ 
ment. In Canara, which was originally acquired in 1799, after the 
fall of Seringapatam, the revenue had been paid time immemorial by 
proprietors of laud holding their estates upon quite a different prin¬ 
ciple to that which existed in other parts of India, inasmuch as each 
man had his separate farm ; he has his rice lands, his pepper vines, 
his garden land, and others, in one contiguous farm ; and although 
that country is not irrigated, yet the abundant rams of the South-west 
monsoon render the produce much more certain than elsewhere; they 
have also had a very abundant export market in that province, which 
has now been in our possession very nearly thirty years, ihere has 
been no very considerable increase pf revenue that I am aware of; on 
the contrary, at one time it was decreasing. It was Sir Thomas 
Munro’s opinion that the land revenue of that province ought to have 
been reduLd lower than he ever reduced i ; unfortunately, the 
necessities of the Government, which periodically occur, have prevent- 
,dZi"“duc.ion, l.king pl«,. Dp to th , time, the export « p™t^ 
nearly the same, but the price has considerably fallen. I heie has 
been,^ I apprehend, an increased difficulty in collecting the land 
revenue of this province, though it may be considered the most 
moderately assessed of any under the Madras Presidency The export 

trade of rice to Arabia and foreign ports has unfortunately been pie- 
vented in seasons of home scarcity. I should explain, there is no 
manufacturing population in Canara; it is chiefly agricultural,- but 
Tcasionally, when troops are stationed there or m the neighbour- 
hood, there have been complaints o prices rising, when exports 
have been carried to an extent to raise the home price, the conse- 
mmLe has been, in my hnmble opinion, an unfortunate tampering 
with the trade so that the cultivators there have at one time been 
Civod Sle rdvantges of high price, and subjected to the loss of 
i ^ . oTiil n danffor mav arise, if this practice continues, of 

inducmg the merchants to ef g Bengal and other ports 
g“ain. The land assessmej'^^ o^Canara, being m money, will reqmie 
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to be reduced. It does not necessarily follow, that to perform all 
the ryotwarry assessments and surveys will, that those extensive 
powers should be held by Collectors, or that there should be no 
appeal from their proceedings; on the contrary, it is more than 
probable that great advantages should result from placing the col¬ 
lectors and their native officers under certain control in their assess¬ 
ments, and giving the people invitation and opportunity to apply to a 
third party to settle disputes between them. Under this impression, 
the Board of Revenue at Madras prepared in 1818, just before I 
quitted that Board, a regulation for a ryotwarry assessment and col¬ 
lection in every province, and the utmost pains were taken to render 
it perfect, by submitting it to Sir Thomas Munro, to all the Col¬ 
lectors who were advocates for the ryotwarry system, or had been 
instrumental in conducting it; and the rules were intended to be 
enacted in the mode and manner prescribed by Act of Parliament. 
Sir Thomas Munro’s written opinion to the Government of St. 
George was, that it would be better to send this regulation as iu- 
Btrnctions to the Collector rather than as law, and that recommend¬ 
ation was followed, for I am not aware that to this day any law has 
been passed for tlie guidance of Collectors, in assessing aud collecting 
under the ryot war plan. The errors of the ryotwarry, therefore, I 
beg to explain, are not a necessary consequence of that system. 
It may be done well, provided the local circumstances admit of it; but 
there is a great difference of opinion, whether all districts under the 
Government . of Fort St. George, so variously situated as to climate 
and to water, are equally adapted for the iutroduction of this system. 

You are of opinion, then, that a great part of the evil of the 
ryotwany settlement has arisen from the unequal aud oppressive 
estimate of the value of land which formed the basis upon which it 
was introduced ?—Most unquestionably; the anxious desire of the 
officers of reveuue to keep up the revenue at the beginning, neces¬ 
sarily led to a heavy assessment in the end. Sir Thomas Munro’s 
plan, the most moderate of all, was to take the average of past 
collections, and to divide it upon districts, and then on villages, 
leaving the villages to assess their own fields; the Collector revising 
the entire of the assessment. I wish to explain, that iu the province 
where ryotwar was first attempted, where there was one European 
Snperiuteudent and three assistants, they being at that time men of 
mature age, for Sir Thomas Munro, when he entered on that service, 
was at the age of thirty; the assessment of the three sub-divisioua 
varied in the degree of three and half per cent, above the past collec¬ 
tions; in one, twenty-nine and a half; in another thirty-six and a 
half; the most moderate, it is due to Sir Thomas Munro, to say, was 
in his division. The rates were not revised till the district was sold 
under the permanent settlement. The purchaser of those estates had, 
it is understood, as well from necessity as policy, reduced those rates 
in the largest proportion of the provinces over-assessed. 

Supposing it to be practicable, from experience, to arrive at a 
just estimate of the average value of the laud, do you still think 
there are districts to which, from the circumstances of the seasons, 
a ryotwarry settlement would not he usefully applicable ?—One great 
objection of the ryotwarry plan arises from the interference with 
village concerns, and the separation of the joint interests of the 
ryots; that interest is materially connected with the means of irri- 
[Vol. IL] 108 
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gation. The land is not so ranch the question of interest as the 
Water, for without it in the South-east monsoon, laud would be ot 
very little value ; of course, in each village the land that is nearest 
the works of irrigation is the most productive. If a large reservoir 
is only three quarters full one year, or half another, it still will 
bring to maturity the crops immediately under its bank. Those 
lauds, therefore, instead of being the property of any one person in 
the village community, are the joint property of the whole commu¬ 
nity; the occupation of them is assigned to the community either 
annually or at periods of three or four years, and is settled by 
lots amongst themselves; so that a portion of that which is not 
liable to drought, and that which is less liable to drought, and 
that which never tails is allotted to each class of cultivators in pro¬ 
portion to his general interest in the village. In all the cases in 
which I was personally employed no such things as ryotwar had 
ever been heard of or applied for. I was present at the making 
of a three years' village lease in the Jaghire lands alluded to before; 
and I have made village settlements myself upon the produce of 
two years; the ^st being a year of comparative drought, and 
the other a year of short produce. In that year a tank five miles 
long and fifteen miles in circumference, watering nominally fifty vil¬ 
lages, but say thirty villages, was completely dry, and the bed of it 
sown with Indian corn. I know another instance where the lands of 
another village produced in the proportion of seventy-four in one year 
to two thousand five hundred in the next. Under these great fluctu¬ 
ations, and under the works that are to be performed in common for 
preserving the sources of irrigation and the means of irrigation in 
repair, it seems extremely difficult to understand how the ryotwarry 
assessment on the field of the individual, the collection of it from 
each cultivator, can be either acceptable or beneficial to a village 
community so situate. In the districts above the Ghauts, to show 
how distinct the nature of the cultivation is, the harrdets attached to 
villages are quadrupled and quintupled the number they are below 
the Ghauts, showing that the inhabitants separate themselves upon 
land that is not irrigated, and carry on their cultivation, as may natu¬ 
rally be supposed, separate and distinct. Any person who can pro¬ 
cure a plough, or borrow one, can, above the Ghauts, under the supe¬ 
rior abundance of the South-west monsoon rains, cultivate a few acres 
of land; but such is not the case below the Ghauts. And it is very 
rarely that the Government have succeeded in obtaining persona 
.whom they have been desirous of pensioning; for instance, the 
Nabob's army when it was dismissed ; the whole of them were offered 
waste land to cultivate, on what may be said to be their own terms ; 
but I know nob a single instance where the offer was accepted. I 
merelv mean to show by this, that the nature of cultivation above 
and below the Ghauts is quite distinct even in its effects on the return 
to tfie cultivator; and that, therefore, though the ryotwarry may be 
exceedingly applicable and probably beneficial in districts above the 
Ghauts, it may be very doubtful whether it is adapted to provinces 
below the Ghauts; indeed so much so, that I believe in the province 
of Tanjore, one of the most fertile under the Madras Government, and 
most productive possessed by landed properties, to use that term as 
far as regards the ryots, who have a very valuable property in the 
land, and have been always able to secure the benefit of it, the attempt 
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at ryofcwar have been abandoned, and the village leases, triennial or 
qaintennial, have been substituted; but I am bound to say, that in 
the northern division of A root, also a part of the Carnatic, and in the 
southern division, the ryot^varry has been attempted, and local 
surveys, conducted in the manner I have described, have been reduced 
by subsequent Collectors ; and it is understood, that even in the irri¬ 
gated villages in those districts ryotwarry is considered by the 
Gentlemen who made those reductions, and had the conduct of the 
revenue affairs of that province, to be as well adapted to that province 
as any other; so that upon this subject there still exists a very great 
difference of opinion. 


What are the advantages of the zemindary system, as compared 
with the ryotwar as applicable to any particular district ?—When the 
Company first acquired territory, they found an intermediate agency 
existed everywhere. Wherever territory has been acquired by con¬ 
quest or by cession at a later period, that agency has also existed ; 
tlie agency has in many cases been permanent, in others only 
temporary. In all the provinces acquired in Malvva, it is stated that 
the revenue was collected by intermediate agents, under the denomi¬ 
nation of Jaghiredars, or of renters as they are called, farmers of the 
revenue, many of whom have continued for a long period of years 
under the native Government to hold the land revenue. There is, as 
far as I have been able to trace from investigation and from inquiry, 
no evidence whatever of either the Hindoo or iMahon.iedan Government 
having collected the laud levenue by ryotwarry, that is by means of 
their own stipendiary ofiicers. I have already stated, that in the 
Madras provinces ryotwar was not practised till the acquisition of 
territory in 1799; that in the Northern Circars, a territory yie lding 
from twenty-five to thirty lacs of pagodas, it had been the uniform 
practice to make engagements with the zemindars ; it became neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to consider wlmther it was expedient to remove those 
parties for any better system, or to continue them in possession. 
Few persons dnubted the expediency of making a permanent system," 
which might supersede the periodical annual settlements which had 
been made with them; upon that point there appears to have been 
very little doubt; but when it became a question whether those 
zenuudarries should be sold for arrears, and those came into posses- 
Sion of a third party, not originally zemindars, the principle came 
under discussion, whether it would not be equally advisable to extend 
this mode of settlement to other territories, and to create zemindars 
where they did not exist, that is to say, to place a landed interest 
between the Governmeut aud^the proprietor of the soil; for, adrnittino* 
that the ryots had the best right to be called proprietors, and that ft 
was perhaps an error to call the zemindar proprietor, yet still we had 
abundant evidence that there is a beneficial interest belonging to both 
parties. We had numerous applications; and numerous grants have 
been made to civil, military, and commercial native officers in every 
department of the Governmeut; and one, two, three, and more villages 
were granted as a reward for meritorious services. It is evident 
therefore, that it is a property which natives covet, and which they are 
extremely desirous to possess. Those grants have been made without 
any other stipulation m favour of the ryots than that the granrees 
should deal justly towards them, previously to the Courts of Justice 
being established, and by placing them under the Courts since the 
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Courts have been established. Iq the province in which I resided so 
many years, there were at least three hundred villages of this descrip¬ 
tion. I have every reason to say, that they were as well administered 
in their revenue capacity as those under the European Collectors ; and 
I might add, that the ryots in those villages have been less harrassed 
by the changes which have taken place under European management 
than in the villages which have continued under the European Collectors 
and Superintendents. They have continued to pay their revenue in 
kind or in money, according to local circumstances, to those created 
zemindars. In principle, there can be no distinction whether one 
village is placed under a zemindar, or ten, thirty or an hundred 
are placed, under another. It is therefore unjust to one village 
to place them in that situation, or it is not unjust to place the 
whole. In this province of the Jaghire, there being no zemindars, 
except in the instance of the three hundred villages I have named, 
the district was divided into small estates, consisting of ten, 
twenty, thirty, or according to the number of villages. -The rights 
of Grovernment in those small estates were declared to be traus- 
ferable to parties who were to become purchasers; the estates 
were put up to sale; I was present at the sale; I was not in 
authority at the time; I went there as a visitor; and I saw great 
competition, and an anxious desire was shown to become possessed 
of this landed superiority, and much competition was excited. A 
large body of ryots were present, with great numbers of whom I bad, 
from long residence in the country, been acquainted. I have not tlie 
least recollection of there being the slightest complaint of the Govern¬ 
ment doing an act of injustice by transferring them to the authority 
of a third party; or that they expected to siitfer more injustice from 
them, or less justice from them, than they had received from the 
European authority. Uufortunately, the assessment, as in every 
other attempt which had been made at Madras, was too high. Most 
of those p rchasers failed to perform their contract, and many of the 
villages have come back into the possession of the Government. The 
advantage, therefore, in this case, was the withdrawing the Euro¬ 
pean Collectors from all direct interference with the cultivators of the 
soil; placing them under persons of-their own habits and customs, 
capable of listening to their complaints, and of redressing them, it 
being their interest so to do; and introducing that system wldch 
Lad been in general practice throughout India, in the advantages of 
a third party, a Judge, to decide between them; and the Collector, 
if necessary, to add weight to the decision, being no longer 
the creator or assessor of the revenue; and permitting the manage¬ 
ment to be conducted according to the tnutual interest of the parties; 
declaring that the purchaser had no right to levy an extra rate of de¬ 
mand, or any addition to existing rates. Of course, under this man¬ 
agement, native servants were to be employed, as well as under 
European Collectors, particularly if any of the estates are extensive; 
but the control of the native servants would be under the superin¬ 
tendence of a native, accustomed to their habits, knowing their prac¬ 
tices ; and in small estates it enabled the parties to employ their own 
relatives in the collection of the revenue; it permitted commercial 
men, natives as well as Europeans, to negotiate with such intermedi¬ 
ate persons for the introduction of any other culture than that of 
edible grain; it permitted all parties who might possess money, 
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whether acquired by trade or any other means, or even native servants Hodg 

who might have obtained money by improper practices, to invest 
money in those landed superiorities. Those were considered advan¬ 
tages which counter oalanced any of the evils which were supposed to 
arise out of the. question. The evils ai'e certainly not few, but 
have arisen in a greater measure from the errors which have arisen 
in the ma.]^ing of settlements than in the principle itself, and it has 
happened in every one, whether permanent grants to the zemindar, 
or Village leases, or ryot war,—one circumstance has pervaded them 
all—they have all failed upon that ground chiefly. The great ques¬ 
tion is, which is best calculated to effect the object of good govern¬ 
ment. The evils of over-assessment have led to much public corre¬ 
spondence, arising out of the sale and sequestration ; the estates are 
liable to be sub-divided for the liquidation of private debt under decrees 
of Courts of Justice, and certain other causes incidental to the manage¬ 
ment of them when they come under the bands of the Collector, or when 
the Collector sold, under the then existing settlement. It was the 
principle of a permanent settlement with the zemindars, to take 
two-thirds of the gross collections in money of the previous year as a 
standard ; but it was not permitted to the zemindars to point out 
how injuriously that might affect their interest as far as regarded 
the change in local circumstances, and so forth ; there was no third 
party appointed as a referee. The evils that have arisen under the 
permanent settlement may be obviated, should that be a system 
which is declared to be the best to be adopted, hereafter. Other 
objections are made to it, as closing the door to the attainment of 
revenue information, leaving the Collectors in the dark when they 
liave any duty to perform, or in respect of any estate or zemindary 
that may fall into their hands. This is certainly true, but it does 
not necessarily follow that it should be so, for there cannot be the 
least difficulty in carrying ou surveys under the zemindary settle¬ 
ment ns well as any other. No objection would be made by a 
zemindar to a survey being made of his territory, or it might be 
provided for in the first instance; all that he would object to would 
be, that you should not interfere with him in the assessment of his 
ryots, or the alteration of the demand Government had made 
upon him. The abandonment of the permanent settlement beino- 
resolved on*—positive orders exist that it should no longer be 
attempted—it is not, perhaps, of great importance to say more 
upon the subject. I wish to add, that the zemindary system 
is supposed to be preferable in lands that’are liable to great fluc¬ 
tuations, from the money contract being upon a greater scale, and 
in most cases supposed to be made, or at any rate able to be made, 
with persons of capital, which no ryot, either under the ryotwar or a 
village lease, can possibly possess. It also enables the individual to 
coiiu.nl circumstances of remission, in cases of drought, with much 
greater suo^ - than the European,officers can ; and it must be evi¬ 
dent that any contract in money, with whomsoever made, must be 
liable, more or less, to the circumstances of season and of drouffhfc 
to a great extent; and though under the permanent settlement it was 
not intended that remission should be granted, except in very necu 
bar circumstances yet, as far as regards the cultivators themselves 
It would be absolutely necessary that those remissions should be 
annual or periodical, to a certain extent, in almost eyery province It 
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was also thought that the works of irrigation would be better looked 
after, and better managed, under individuals, whose interest was so 
materially connected with them, than under the officers of Govern¬ 
ment; that the abuses which has been practise carrying those 

repairs into execution, with the frauds committed Vu^J.he advances of 
money to aid cultivation, where tliey had been made to poor ryots, 
would be rendered unnecessary on the part of Government; at least 
that the frauds and embezzlements in repairs to which Go^V’nmeut 
had been subjected while carrying them on under the control oi^^heir 
own officers, would also be prevented. For these and many otlf^r 
reasons, following up the principles laid down by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment, and the Court of Directors and authorities in England, at one 
time; it was considered desirable to extend this system generally. 
It has its evils—it has its good. 

Have the zemindars been in general found possessed of sufficient 
^.capital to do justice to the advantages of the zemiudary system, as 
affording the means of meeting the changes arising from the in¬ 
clemency of the seasons ?—zemindars, in the old territories of 
Madras, must be taken in the light of princes; they were Rajahs ; 
they were brought up in all the pomp and ceremony of a petty 
Court; they were certainly not the best calculated for a good revenue 
administration, but they were not fit for any other administration ; 
and, after all, it was necessary to continue them. Where the estates 
were settled, or where the zemindars were created, those who bought 
them, or had them conferred upon them, knew perfectly well what 
they undertook, and were perfectly competent to the management of 
them ; so far then—I do not mean to say that the zemindars here¬ 
ditary, and zemindars by purchase, have not occasionally been guilty 
of oppression, or that they have not occasionally mismanaged their 
districts ; but I meari to say, that generally speaking, when people 
have understood their own interests, they have in general followed 
that course of measures which was likely to promote it. I can only 
speak from hearsay; but with all the errors of the Bengal system, 
I believe the Southern provinces, so far as I have been able 
to learn, are in a flourishing condition, far superior or any 
of the territory under the Madras Government, both as regards the 
produce and the internal commerce and export of the produce of the 
soil. So far as regards the Northern Oircars, the success, with re-.' 
ference to the revenue, the tranquillity, reduction of the troops, and 
the power of collectorial interference with ryots, have been eminently 
successful; and in progress of time, when a better educated race of 
men rise to the management of their patiirnonial estates, 1 look for¬ 
ward to every satisfactory results. In three large western zemindar- 
ries, settled in 1802, there has beeu so far as I have been able to 
learn, no default of payment whatever, nor any vexatious iuterferenoe 
with the internal management of the country, nor any 
made, more loud or unusual thah other parts, opppx'ession on the 

part of those great Western Zemindars. ^ . nc ^ 

Can you state whether the respective merits of the different 
revenue settlements are the subject of frequent oonsidemtion among 
the natives themselves, aud whether the more intelligent give a pre¬ 
ference, with reference to their own coii<Jition, and the improveineut 
of their property One of the great difficulties which attend a just 
consideration of these important questions arises out of the little com- 



iwunioafcion wliich had been ha^ sWith natives on the subject. Jolin Hodg- 
They were not asked whether tht^y Kked ^yotwar, and certainly were ®Ma^i83o'^ 
not asked whether they liked zemindars better^ or a village lease, ^ 
except in the case of Tanjore : there the Committee, of which I was 
one, did apply to the natives, to know whether they would prefer 
village lease to ryot war, and they gave the preference to village 
lease. In those cases where I have had personal communication 
with them, I have reason to know that in all iri’igated lands they 
would prefer paying the revenue they owed according to the Hindu 
practice. I also know that great difficulties did oppose the intro¬ 
duction of payment in grain or payment in kind in those pro- 
vinces where ryotwar was first attempted, such as the countries 
ceded by Tippoo in 1799, and the Nizam in 1800; but those diffi- 
- culties were of course removed by the Collector not permitting any 
other course of. assessment to prevail. I believe that in all the cases 
where it has been optional with the parties, they have uniformly pre¬ 
ferred the payment in kind tothe payment in money; but I am bound ^ 
to explain that this objection probably has been chiefly founded upoti 
the high rate of demand in money, rather than in reluctance to pay the 
money. It is not improbable the money payment might be so much 
reduced as to make it acceptable to all classes. The question th-eii v 

would be narrowed into, whether it should be an assessment in¬ 
dividually, or whether it should be by villages eoljectively; ,and'If it 
were left optional also, and left to the consideration of the nativ'es, . 

the question would be still further simplified ; .we should proceed,, 
leaving it entirely optional, for that would be the true ground of - 

assessment—entirely optional with the jparfcies to accept the terms 
' proposed to them, or on their refusal to pay collecting agreeably to " .' 

the previously established rates. Were such a course pursued, we 
should be sure we were not doing an act of injustice. When the 
terms were accepted, it would then only I’esol^e itself into the practi¬ 
cability of the payment in kind enduring with any sort of justice 
under the fluctuations of produce, the great diminutions of com¬ 
mercial capital, and other causes, which have reduced the value of 
produce under the Madras Presidency. 

Which of the systems have been found most favourable to the 

introduction of a new species of culture, and to the promotion of 
internal commerce and exchange of commodities ?—I do not think 
that any of the systems have had a sufficient trial to enable me to 
speak decidedly on that point; and unfortunately the attempts at the 
introduction hitherto of a new species of culture have not been 
attended with very great success. I have a list which I prepared 
, some time ago of the attempts which were made. The result is, that 
an attempt was made in 1796 to 1803 to introduce the culture of 
sugar, undeci. some Gentlemen, in the Ganjam province; the result ^ 

was unsatisfactory; in fact, as far as it has hitherto gone, both for 
silk and for cotton, and otber things, a\\ the attempts hitberto ma"de “ " ^ ^ 

tor an alteration m the nature of the culture have not been attended 
with success, with the single exception of the cultivation of Bourbon 
cotton in the province of Tinnevelly. Jn that province, owing to 
favourable circumstances of soil and climate, a considerable extent of 
ground is cultivated with superior seed'received from the Isle of » 

France; but the climate has. opjiosed the extension of the.culture of 
that article. I should say,, so far as my humble opinion •.went, that 
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the ze mi Denary system was bett®^’^^-^bulated than any other, for the 
introduction ot the cultui*e of allj exotic or iutro'dacing a better 
species of cultivation through the means of capital to be employed 
either by Europeans or by rich natives, inasmuch as much gieater 
facility would be afforded in conducting the arrangement with the 
zemindars than there would be with the native officers of the Col¬ 
lector, or with the Collector himself. Indigo, although cultivated 
under the Madras Presidency to a certain extent, is not an article 
that has been attempted in every part, or very generally; whether 
it might or might not, would depend entirely on the views that 
individuals might take upon the subject; but certainly their ar¬ 
rangements would be materially facilitated if they had to make 
their agreements for land, or with the cultivators of the laud, un¬ 
shackled by arrangements with revenue officers in the pay of Gov¬ 
ernment. It does not follow that a gentleman niiglit not give 
considerable encouragement, and might not facilitate, in certain 
cases; but speaking, generally, I should say that the natives would 
prefer negotiating with natives for land for those purposes, to under¬ 
taking it under the control of a Collector. This is a list of instances 
where, under tlie Madras territory, attempts have beeti made to cul¬ 
tivate silk, cotton, cochineal, and other articles, during the time I 
was in India. 


(The Witness delivers in the same; which is read, and is as 
follows) :— 

PEESIDENCY OP POET ST. GEOEGE. 


District. 

1 

Date. 

Nature, Extent, and Object of 
Grant. 

Result. 

Ganjam. 

Be¬ 

Grant of land for the erection of 

Unsatisfactory. 

t' 

tween 

1796 

and 

1803 

1800 

sugar works bo Messrs.Smith and 
Colley, reverted to a Mr. Dick. 
The making of rum tried ; sugar 
was nob cultivated by these Gen¬ 
tlemen ; the cane was bought. 

A. lease of two pergunnahs, con¬ 

Unsatisfactory as 


to 

1803 

taining many villages, to Major 
Evans, Superintendent of the 
Oompariy^s steed, to facilitate the 
breeding of horses. Coooannt 

regarded the 

breeding of 



horses and rear¬ 
ing cocouuubs. 

Yizagapatam. 

1795 

plantations on a great scale were 
tried- Major Evans was here a 
farmer of revenue, or European 
zemindar. 

A lease of many villages to Messrs, 

Un satisftsotory as 

180A 

Campbell and Keating, for the 
cultivation and manufacture of 

regarded In- 

..... 


Indigo, &o. These Gentlemen 
. daring 

Rajahmundri. 

1793 

the period of their lease. 

A grant of land bo Div Roxburgh, 

Unsatisfactory 

T 

1800 

near Samulcobtab,for sugar plan¬ 
tations and exotics. This grant 
was nob of any great extent, and 
did nob include the superiority 
over any native village. Pepper 
tried, I believe. 

and abandoned. 
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Distkict. 

Date. 

Natohe, Extent, and Object 

OF Grant. 

Result. 

GnntooT. 

1794 

Various grants of small plots of 

Unsatisfactory as 

Mosul ipafcam. 

1796 

ground were made in these and 
the provinces named above, for 
the creation of mulberry and 
opunr.ia gardefis, for the rearing 
of silk worms and of the cochi¬ 
neal insect. 

regarded silk 
and cochineal. 

Nell ore 

1801 

Grant of privilege to work Copper 

Unsatisfactory as 

and 

to 

mines, to Captain Ashton, H. M. 

regarded copper. 

Onffole. 

1804 

12th Regt. 

Unsatisfactory. 

C(>r»u)a.ny*8 

1793 

Grant of land (part endowed land 

Jageer. 

1795 

of a pagoda at Vulloor)to Mr. 
Popham, for the onliivation of 
Bourbon cotton and mulberry 
plants ; not a grant of village 
superiorities. 

Unsatisfactory. 



Transferred to Mr. William Webb, 
wiio tried rope-making from the 
alvo. 


1795 

Grant of land to make mulberry 
plantations, to Mr, Robert Wolfe 
and several natives. 

N.B .—In all oases of grants of land 
(not being entire villages), the 
possession and occupation of the 
land was obtained for buildings 
and plantations for mulberry 
trees by private agreements made 
with the cultivators. 

Unsatisfactory. 


1793 

Large occupation of land at Yellont, 
fifteen miles from Madras, under 
a Company’s Superintendent, 
for a mulberry garden and silk 
filature. Expensive works 
erected. 

Failure. 

Cornnany’s. 

1793 

Grant of land and lease of villages 

Failure. 

Jageer. 

1795 

to Messrs. Roebuck and Abbot, 
for the cultivation of Indigo, ike. 
Expensive works erected. Much 
correspondence with the Collec¬ 
tors and the Government. 



1795 

Nursery for trees and bamboos on 
an extensive scale, by the Collec¬ 
tors at Parambaucum. 

Failure, 


1784 

Grant of land to establish a weaving 
village, &«., to Mr. Jordan near 
St. Thomas* Mount, fifteen or 
twenty miles from Madras. 

Failure. 

Cnddalore. 

1802 

Grant of land for a sugar manufac¬ 

Fail ureas regard¬ 

South Arcot. 

o o 

00 

tory, to Mr. Campbell. 

N.B .—Not certain whether the 
sugar-cane was cultivated by Mr. 
Campbell or purchased from the 
natives. 

ed sugar. 

Barraraahal, 

1793 

1795 

Grant of land for the rearing of 
exotics, and experimental agri¬ 
culture and horticulture, to Mr. 
Meyther. 

Failure. 


1804 

Grant of land for Indigo Works. 

Going OIL 


1812 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Jolin Hodgv 
80 n, Esq., 3i*d 
May 1830. 
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District, 


Arcot. 

Tinnevelly, 


Date. 


1793 

to 

1808. 


Nature, Extent, and Object op 
Grant, 




Malabar, 


,1792. 

.1808. 


1792. 


My lore. I igoo 


Bangalore. ■ iso'S 


Nalgony Hilla. 


Tinnevelly, Arcot 
aud other Pro- 
viucea. 


i818 

to 

1820 . 

1790 

1800 

to 

ISOS 

1793 


1801 

1802 




Establishment, under commercial 
resident, of plantations of cinna¬ 
mon and nutmegs and coffee 
plantations. Introduction of the 
cultivation of Bourbon cotton. 
The Bourbon cotton has succeed¬ 
ed ; the cinnamon and coffee cul¬ 
ture has been abandoned. The 
Bourbon cottoil cannot be great¬ 
ly extended, the plant thriving 
i oiily either in a peculiar soil or 
i climate ; the latter most likely. 

I Grant of land to Mr. Young, son- 
t in-law of Dr. Anderson, and 
; afterwards to Mr. Hughes, for 
cultivation of cotton manufacture, 
of indigo, &c, 

A lease of village and grant of 
land to Mr. Murdock Brown, for 
various purposes; rearing of 
pepper, &c. Entailed ranch cor¬ 
respondence and discussion. 
Grant for the erection of a Saw¬ 
mill', and advances on the Com¬ 
pany’s Aocouut by Governor 
Duncan. 

Exoeriments,’ successful efforts of 
Europeans. 

The introduction of the potatoe into 
Mysore. It has become an article 
of export to Madras and else¬ 
where. 

The introduction* of the Apple, 
Peach, Strawberry, and other 
fruits. 

Introduction qf European fruits, 
&c., on the Mountains of Nalgony. 

The introduction of Bourbon cotton. 
The manufacture of Indigo in an 
Improved process from the cold 
infusion. 

The ii»troduction nf all sorts of 
articles ra^anufactured in tin, now 
\ most extensive native manu- 
' taoture in every large town, 

A canal diig by Mi'. Cochrane, 

. opening a communication be- 
Jbweeii.Madras and Pulioab, highly 
successful. 

The improvement in stamping in¬ 
stead of painting of cotton goods, 
and' introduction of improved 
patterns. 

An improvement iu the manufac¬ 
ture of steel. 

The cultivation of Coffeh is spread¬ 
ing, in Mysore and Bengal, it is 
Said.' 

The eidtivatiou of oats in Bengal, 
and Behar. _ 


Ke8ULT. 


Succeeded as re¬ 
gards cotton; 
abandoned as 
regards cinna- 
' mon, coffee and 
nutmegs,owing 
to the acquisi¬ 
tion of Ceylon. 


Failure as re- 
gar d s Mr. 
Young, Mr. 
Hughes going 
on. 

Successful, it is 
believed, as con- 
c e r n e d Mr. 
Brown. 


Fa i 1 u r e, with 
much loss. 
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Kesult. 


Tinnevelly, Aroot 
and other Pro- 


N,B ,—The occupation of land farms 
of land revenue by Europeans 
increases the publio correspond¬ 
ence with Judges and Magis¬ 
trates, Collectors and the Govern¬ 
ment, but I am not aware that 
under any of the grants and 
leases enumerated in this list the 
European grantees were oppres¬ 
sive superiors. Their native ser¬ 
vants, like a Collector’s native 
servant, occasionally domineered 
and oppressed, and were perhaps 
able to conceal their oppressions 
from their master till complaint 
was made to a higher authority. 

Silk at Bangalore. 

Indigo in Tanjore, Salem and Ton- 
dirnan’s country. 


John Hodg¬ 
son, Esq., 3rd 
May 1830. 


Can you suggest any regulations under which the growth of 
any foreign articles of produce might be more effectually encouraged 
than it is at present? The best euconrngeraent, I think, would be 
to leave the parties to settle themselves the terms on which the land 
should be cultivated or should be procured, or to facilitate the object 
of it by the removal of inland and export duties on the article. 

Would not the settlement of a greater number of Europeans, 
possessed of capital, iu the country, tend to the increased growth 
of other produce ?—I should certainly think the only chance there 
is of much increased growth taking place would be the introduction 
of increased capital, or Europeans setting the example with the intro¬ 
duction of increased capital. 

Should you apprehend any influence to arise, as connected 
either with the peace of the country or the happiness of the natives, 
from an increased settlement of Europeans for those purposes ?— 
None whatever, provided the Europeans were placed under adequate 
control, and were made amenable to local laws for cases not 
amounting to that which will bring them under the jurisdiction of the 
King^s Courts. Foreigners, not being British subjects, are at this 
time amenable to the local Courts ; and the only question would be 
as to the number. I conclude, that in the first instance their establish¬ 
ment must be very gradual. Of course no person, such as an artisan 
or labourer, or persons without capital, cau find employment iu any 
other way than by superintending the works of others. Do you 
know of any instance iu which Europeans have settled in the Madras 
territory ?—Yes, I know of some ; they are enumerated there. 

Is there a favourable or an unfavourable feeling generally pre¬ 
valent among the natives,-towards European independent settlers ?— 
I should say that the number of those settlers under the Madras 
Presidency bears no proportion to those under Bengal- I do not 
know that at this moment there is a single settler in any of tha 
provinces under Madras, or that the number exceeds three or 
four, at any rate. There are grants of land, which may be called 
[Vol, no 109 in 
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European zemindarries, granted for the cultivation of indigo; and 
parcels of laud granted for the cultivation of the mulberry, for 
silk, as enumerated in the list I have delivered in. There was 
also a grant of land for the cultivation of Bourbon cotton. It 
was obtained by purchase from the inhabitants of the village ; 
and what is singular, the revenue on the land belonged to the 
temple of tbe village ; the right of the Government, therefore, 
had to be purchased from the officer of tbe temple for the time, and 
from the cultivator of the soil also. The land, from the abandon¬ 
ment of the project, reverted as revenue to the temple, and the land 
to the cultivator. Disputes and correspondence with the Collector, 
and with the Board, and with Government, did certainly take place 
to some extent with those European settlers; but I am not aware 
that it can be said generally, that the natives had any objection to 
be placed in communication with Europeans, in cases where they are 
under adequate control, or where they are men of education, and dis¬ 
posed, as they are in most oases, to do justice to all around them. 

Are you of opinion that natives might not be more generally 
employed, and in offices of a higher description than they are, both 
in the administration of justice and the collection of the revenue ?— 
Certainly; I think that natives may be gradually made fit for 
employments in the higher situations of revenue, judicial, com¬ 
mercial, aud even political. To a certain extent the experiment has 
been tried, since the regulations of 1816, of extending the jurisdiction 
of the District Judges with much success. A farther experiment has 
been tried, of creating a native judge in the town of Seriugapatam, 
where an European Judge formerly presided ; and I have no doubt 
that the result will be satisfactory wherever the selection is properly 
made. There must be occasional disappointment, no doubt; but 
unless a commencement is made, no favourable progress or result 
can be expected. When I state tliis, I also wish to state, that in the 
Eevenue Department I should consider that a native is quite as fit to 
be the administrator of a province, and of his own concerns, as he 
was to be employed in those situations of the Judicial Department; 
that consequently there appears, in my humble opinion, a great in¬ 
consistency in advocating, that in the Eevenue Department no man 
shall become possessed of a territory or have the managehient of a 
territory; that all our institutions shall be ryotwar, and all money 
revenue collected by means of stipendiary servants. It would follow, 
that a man, being capable of judging on the private fortunes^of others, 
and competent, in a criminal case, to act as a juror, or probably in 
the higher office of a criminal judge in minor cases, was not fit to be 
trusted with the management of twenty or thirty villages as his own 
property, without fear of his oppressing those under him, or being 
guilty pf acts of extortion and injustice. I am therefore of opinion, 
that it would be wise to promote the natives to offices of higher trust 
in every department gradually, and under due selections made for 
the purpose. There is a College established at Madras for the purpose 
of educating pleaders in the Courts of law, officers aud Pundits, and 
examining all those who are candidates for office in all those laws. 
I think I have heard that it is intended to extend it to revenue officers 
to.be employed in the interior. Advantages have resulted from it in 
the Judicial Departments, and I have no doubt the benefits may W 
made much more general. 
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Whafc education would yon give in the College to the persons 
intended for the Revenue Department ?—When I stated rliat I believ¬ 
ed it had been extended to the Revenue Department, I spoke from 
hearsay .. I do not myself know what objects the promoters of the 
plan ot extension have in view; but I should say that the great out¬ 
line and leading principles of Revenue Administration might be laid 
down to natives in the College, and the necessity of departing from 
the practices of the native Government Re pointed out; that the 
object of the Government was to protect the ryots under all circum¬ 
stances, and to make justice a superior consideration to revenue; but 
so far as regards the details of revenue management of the country, 
they can be acquired only in the interior provinces. 

The instructions in the College would therefore be moral, not 
practical ?—Certainly. 

At what period did you make this paper of the experiments of 
Europeans ?—It was made at the request of a Director, about six or 
eight months ago, and I applied for it back again the other day. 

Have you any information as to the Presidency of Madras, which 
would enable you to speak upou this subject, siibsequeutly to the 
year 1805 ?—I quitted Madras in 1820 ; that is the latest period to 
which I can speak; but I do not know of any experiments, except 
an indigo plantation formed in the small province of Toiidamar, a 
district excluded ft:om all jurisdiction of our Courts of Justice. 
There is a manufacture of indigo carrying on there, I arn told, by au 
individual. I believe that is the latest. That is the only one I per¬ 
sonally know of. 

Subsequently to the year 1805, there appear to have been only 
two grants to individuals for the purpose of experiment on cultivation, 
one in Malabar in the year 1808, to a Mr. Murdock Brown, another 
in the year 1812, in Barramahal, for indigo works ; are you aware 
whether there have been any other lands granted, except in those 
two cases, during the last twenty-five years ?—I should say not; even 
the applications have been very limited. 

Are you aware of auy applications having been made and 
refused ?—No; 1 rather believe that when they were made there has 
been no reluctance that I am aware of ; indeed, in the southern pro¬ 
vinces, for the cultivation of cotton, there has been a grant made in 
Tinnevelly to a Mr. Hughes, that has been extended, I believe, and 
he has since become the contractor for the supply of Bourbon cotton 
in that province, and the commercial residency has been abolished. 

Can you say that any of the land that had been thrown out of 
cultivation, which was peculiarly liable to suffer from fluctuation of 
season, is under the zemindary system ?—Yes, a great deal; almost 
all the lands under the zemindary system are below the Ghauts, and 
therefore all irrigated lands, to a certain extent; not the whole but a 
proportion, are liable to a fluctuation under the South-east monsoon. 

What has been the comparative result of the ryotwar system and 
the zemindary system, with respect to the persons it affected ?—I 
have endeavoured to explain, in the former part of my evidence, that 
the ryotwar in the first instance was exceedingly ill done ; that it was 
jconducted without specific rules, without specific laws, or without 
the people being first adequately under the protection of the law. So 
far then, as I have stated, the effect of the ryotwar had been ex¬ 
tremely injurwas ; but I wish at the same time to add, that I 
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Hecessary consequence of the ryotwar, if well-conducted, 
May 1830, as I have illustrated in one small province, has been extended with 
extremely beneficial results to the people. I am, therefore, only 
desirous to draw the attention of the Committee to the gen^^-al prin¬ 
ciples of the two, that a tliird party should decide between the 
conflicting opinions which exist among the civil servants of the 
East India Company, which of the two systems possessed the soundest 
principles in themselves, not only as regards revenue but the ’eter¬ 
nal Government of the country. 

What has been the result of your own opinion on the most 
improved system of each, since the period they have been commenced 
by Government; whether beneficial in the places where the ryotwar 
system has been established, or in those parts of the country where 
a zemindary establishment had been made?—Both systems having 
been very badly established under the Madras Presidency, grea*t 
evils have followed from both. Over-assessment has been the case 
in both systems. The zemindars have suffered under the zemindary 
system; but the ryots liMve not suffered under the zemindary 
system the same as they have under the ryotwar system, where that 
system was badly introduced. 


Has not the result of the zemindary system been to bring a 
vast quantity of laud that was in the possession of the zemindars to 
sale ?—Cousidernbly. It was the necessary consequence of over¬ 
assessment, that the land should be sequestrated when the revenue 
could not be paid. 

Cau you state what proportion that has been in that part of the 
Madras Presidency where that system has prevailed ?—The total 
amount that was permanently settled amounted to twenty-eight lacs 
of pagodas ; but I cannot state the quantity sold. Nearly the whole 
of the Jaghire sold under the permanent system has reverted to the 
Company, owing to the exorbitant amount of the permanent assess¬ 
ment. 


You stated one of the objections to the union of the power of 
the Collector and the Zillah Court was, that there was a want of a 
third party to whom reference could be made, which was a Court of 
Justice? Yes. 


Do you recollect that one of the great objects of making that 
arrangement with respect to the union of two powers was, that the 
Courts of Justice to which the ryots could previously appeal were 
found quite insufficient for their protection ?—I have heard that 
Stated, certainly, and it has been very generally stated so in Bengal; 
but that certainly was not the case at Madras. Either the people, from 
long experience of European character, or some other cause, had 
found their way to the Court; and I think that the instances 1 have 
stated show that they knew where to appeal when they were op¬ 
pressed. 

Were not the Courts found, in many instances, in the Madras 
territory, insufficient to defend the ryots from over-assessment and 
undue collections, from the poverty of the persons, and from their 
apprehension of incurring resentment by appealing to the Court?— 
Certainly not, at Madras, to any extent to deserve a general answer; 
that particular instances have occurred hVere .no doubt, but not to 
deserve a general answer, in the affiy/nation. 
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. Was not that one of fcLe grounds on whicli Sir Thomas Mnnro John Hodg. 
placed that separation?—It was so ; he pledged himself, before 
the Courts were established, that that would be so. It was stated by 
one party, that we had established Courts of Justice to which the 
people would not go; it was stated by another party, at the 
people would be drawn to the Courts on all occasions, and the culti¬ 
vation would suffer; it has been stated, that a great inconvenience 
has arisen from letting in a torrent of arrears, consequently that the 
Courts of Justice, instead of taking up the administration of justice 
from the period at which they were appointed, were over-burthened 
with arrears. lu these three propositions there is somewhat of incon¬ 
sistency ; because, if there had been an administration of justice 
before the Courts had existed to any beneficial purpose, there would 
have been no arrear. Then, if we had created Courts to which the 
people would not go, there would have been no subsequent business ; 
the appeals would have soon beeu disposed of. Then, if the admin¬ 
istration of justice cauncrti take place when the people are under 
zemindars, how can justice be administered when the ryots are placed 
under the control of subordinate native officers ? 

The ground upon which the question proceeded, was not a sup¬ 
position that the administration of justice did not take place at all with 
respect to ryots, but that it did not take place very beneficially for 
their protection ?—I meant, that the administration of justice is in¬ 
sufficient for the protection of the ryots, both under the one and 
under the other, but I think it will gradually lessen itself. 

You stated, that the assessment under the ryot war settlement 
had been one of the great defects of that system ?—Unquestionably. 

Do you recollect the result of it at first, under Sir Thomas 
Munro ?—Perfectly, 

Are you aware of any means so effectual, for ascertaining the 
capabilities of the country to pay revenue, as the ryotwar system, 
supposing it to be well applied ?—It is certaiuly well calculated to 
discover the resources of a country, from a survey of every district 
to form a record of assessment and collection; it did not follow, that 
because the revenue survey was necessary, to discover tlie extent 
of the land, under the village system, and the general resources of 
the country from the actual collections, that it was necessary to 
alter the assessment that might have happened to pre-exist. The 
assessments were on certain principles; they might have beeu 
modified, and the survey gone on, but in the ryotwar was intro¬ 
duced the distinct and predominant feature of assessing all in 
money—assessing each field, and the whole collected by the officer 
of Government, and no intermediate agent. 

Was not it Sir Thomas Muuros^ plan, to establish the ryotwar 
system in the first instance, for the purpose of ascertaining the capa¬ 
bilities of the country, and afterwards with the avowed intention of 
reducing the assessment twenty-five per cent ?—Certainly ; it was his 
object to reduce it in all cases, 

^ Then the ryotwar system was carried into effect according to his 
advice and under his view, but the reductions were not subsequently 
made ; they were sold before the proper reductions ?—No ; that dis¬ 
trict has not been sold ; no ryotwar district has been sold, except one. 

He proceeded with that intention ?—Yes. 
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Do you think, supposing that reduction had been carried into 
effect, they would have been too highly assessed ?—-In money, cer¬ 
tainly. I consider that in the fluctuations of price the reduction of 
twenty-five per cent, will not meet the fall in price; and during the time 
that the triennial leases, which were substituted, perhaps improvidently 
in those provinces, during Sir Thomas' absence in England, the result 
was, the lenters themselves greatly reduced Sir Thomas Munro's 
rates; and though I learnt at a siibsequeiit time that the twenty-five 
per cent, was ordered, that will nob, I fear, meet the reduction in the 
prices of edible grfvin throughout the Presidency. 

The interition of Sir Thomas Munro was a reduction to bring it 
to the ability of the people to pay?—Yes;-the only question is, 
whether the money price can stand at all. 

You stated that there were some alterations made under the 
express directions of the Government at home ?—Yes. 

That was under a despatch that went out in the year — 

About that time. 

Was not the purport of that despatch in order to make use of the 
punchayets to a much greater degree thau they had previously been 
used ?—It was. 

Has that been carried into effect ?—It has. 

To what extent ?—It formed part of the original question ; but 
it was Sir Thomas Munro's opinion, that the forms and machinery of 
the regulations greatly impeded its establishment, and rendered it 
nugatory. The result was, that in his amended Code be introduced 
other regulations, which he thought fitter for the purpose. The result 
of that has not been satisfactory ; but that p»rb of it which went to 
transfer the native Commissioners for the deciding of suits into Dis¬ 
trict Judges, with fixed salaries, has beeu attended with very good 
results. 

How far would the modification of punchayets to the form of 
juries be beneficial, in your opinion, to the administration of justice 
in India ?—-In the province in which I was placed in early life there 
was no provision for the administration of justice. 

I was directed, on all occasions, to adopt the principle of the 
punchayets; and I so instructed others, when the superior. Native 
officers were directed to use their influence to refer cases to puncbayefc 
before the parties came to the Collector. I have been called out to 
write a letter, to go down to the Government office, while investigat- 
ing some claim as to landed property. I used my utmost endeavours 
to make the puuchayet efficient. I do not mean to say there were 
great efforts made for the drawing up regulations, as have been since 
done, but it was attempted to make the greatest possible use of them ; 
but I am bound to say the result was exceedingly unsatisfactory, both 
to the people and to myself. I could seldom get the people to accept 
it, and when they did accept it, it generally came back with two deci¬ 
sions, one by one-half of the puuchayet, and the other by the other 
half, with very often charges of corruption of one party against the 
other; and I have often met with cases of punchayets with decrees 
never carried into effect under the proper authorities. I do not 
mean to say, that under an improvement this judicature, if established 
on better principles, may not be made an effective instrument, and 
be usefully employed where they have not ultimately to decide in 
Courts, both civil and criminal. 
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In yonv opinion are the natives better satisfied with the decisions John Hodg- 
fchey receive from the native oflicers, or from Europeans ?—Undoubt- 
edly from Europeans. Their uniform language is, are here; 

pray decide it; do not send us to a third partyBut whenever there 
is an appeal from the decision, it is absolutely necessary, to prevent 
delay, that there should be native instruments employed in the first 
instance. 

Supposing the same case might be^ decided by an European or 
by a native jurisdiction ; which decision would shey be most satisfied 
with ?—I should say an European decidedly ; though I have not 
been in the Judicial Department myself. 

Do you think it would be a benefit to tbe administration of 
justice, if there were a native juror, not exactly in the shape of a 

punchayet, bub under the superintendeuce of an European Judge ?__ 

I should say certainly the experiment might be tried in those 
districts where intelligent natives might be procured to try matters 
of fact. The trial of native soldiers by native officers in the army 
proceeds pretty much upon the same principle; a body of natives 
assemble to try natives ; and they might there, as they do here, try 
the fact. Do you happen to be acquainted with the manner in which 
they have introduced the trial by jury in Ceylon?—No; I am not, 
except by conversation. 

[The Witness is directed to withdraw.] 

(Ordered, that this Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next 
one o’clock.) , 
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rpHE numerous Oriental Terms occurring in the Fifth Report and 
-I its Appendix, have been adopted from most of the languages 
current throughout India.: —from Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, Hindus- 
tany, Bengaly, Telinga, Tamul, Canara, and Malabar; and a few 
from Turkish wd Malay. In spelling them, little attention has been 
paid to correctness or consistency. This has arisen, in some degiee, 
from there being no fixed rules for the notation of Oriental teims in 
the letters of our imperfect alphabet, every one spelling according to 
his ear; but in a greater degree, from the ignorance or inattention of 
the Native clerks, employed in the public offices in India to copy the 
transactions of the East India Company. To give an instance of the 
confusion occasioned from these circumstances, the word which, 
according to its form and sound in Arabic, should be wiitten 
Mahal (a.) the first vowel short, aud the last long, occurs under no 
less than eight difiorent shapes, not one of which is correct upon any 
system of orthography, viz. Mai, Maal, Mahl, Mehal, Mehaal, 
Mehaul, Mhal, aud Mohaul. A great many other instances occur 
where the same term is variously spelt, and often in the same page. 

In collecting and arranging the words heroin to be explained, it 
hence became necessary that they should be exhibited! under then- 
various spellings, however incorrect, just as they ap^ar in the 
printed Report and Appendix; but in order to remedy theWl above 
complained of, an attempt has been made to trace each word to its 
source, to exhibit it in its genuine character,* as far as Types could 
be procured for that purpose, and to convey its true pronunciation 
iu the Italic character, upon a plan of notation diffei’ing bpt little 
from that laid down by Sir William Jones in the beginning of the • 
first volume of the Asiatic Transactions, and which has been suocess- 


• At the eaggestion of several gentlemen, it has been decided to omit the words 
in the original Arabic, Persian, Devanagari or other vernacular character, their 
transliteration being considered sufficient for all practical purposes. 
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fully followed by others in the subsequent volumes of that work. 
This plan, which has at least uniformity to recommend it, consists 
chiefly in avoiding the use of the double vowels ee and oo, by sub- 
stituting for them i amd u with the Italian pronunciation, and in 
\’. distinguishing the long vowels from the short by the use of the acute 
\accent. Thus a, 6 ,-i, o, u, are to be pronounced short, and a, e, o, 

long, and both as by the Italians. 

\' 

Glossary could not be traced to their origin ; 
che Report and Appendix, which will not be found 
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AHU. 


A BWAB, (a. ahwdbj plur. oiMh, a 
gate, door, way).—Items of tax¬ 
ation, cesses, imposts, taxes. This term 
is particularly used to distinguish the 
taxes imposed subsequently to the estab¬ 
lishment of the assuly or original 
standard rent, in the nature of additions 
thereto. In many places they had been 
consolidated with the aasul, and a new 
standard assumed as the basis of suc¬ 
ceeding imposition. Many were levied 
on the Zemindars as the price of for¬ 
bearance, on the part of Government, 
from detailed investigations into their 
profits, or actual receipts, from the lands, 
according to the hastabood. v. As sol, 
PouzDARRY, Abwab, and Hastabood. 

ABWAB COSSIM KHAN, {v.alwdh- 
i-Kdsim Khan),—Ahwah or cesses in¬ 
troduced by Cossim Alii Khan, v. 
Abwab. 

ABWAB JAFPIEE KHAN, (p. ah- 
ivdb-i’Ja-far Khan),—Abwab or cesses 
introduced by Jaffier Khan, v, Abwab. 


of spirituous liquors, and intoxicating 
drugs. 

ADAWLUT, (a. addlat), —Justice, 
equity; a Court of Justice.—N. B. The 
terms addlaUi-diwdni, and addlat-U 
faujddri denote the civil-and the cri¬ 
minal Courts of Justice, v. ,,Dewanny 
and.PoujDARRY. 

ADKARY, (s. Adhi-hdri from adhi 
over, and hdri agent).—A Governor or 
Superintendent; or any thing relating 
to a superior. A term applied to vil¬ 
lages where an individual holds the en¬ 
tire undivided estate. 

ADONI JEMNUM, In Malabar^ a 
kind of leasehold tenure, where artifi¬ 
cers, and the like, hold small spots of 
ground from Rajahs and great men, 
V. Appendix, p. 801. 

AGEAHARAH, (s. agraharah ),— 
Who takes first; an epithet given to 
'Brahmans, Rent-free villages held by 
Brahmans, 


^ ABWAB SmAKKUANy (a, abwab- 
i-Shujd-Khdn),—Abwab or cesses intro¬ 
duced by Nabob Sujah Khan, v. Abwab. 

ABWAB SOUBADAERY, (p. 

i‘Subahddri)—Abwab or cesses of the 
soubadarry. New and perpetual imposts 
Jraad by the authority of the Provincial 
Goveruoprs. 

ABKARli^Y, (p, db-hari, from dh 
water, and .manufacture).—Taxes 
or duties on the maauufacture and sale 


AGRAHARAH, AGRAGHRAH, or 
AGRARAH VADIKY or VADIKTY, 
Villages of which the absolute proprie¬ 
tary right is chiefly held by Brahmans, 
V. Appendix, p. 826. 


^nujx, toy mistake 




A.KHIJC), (p. ahaJc), —Dime. One b 
the souhahdarry abwab or taxes es 
tablished by Alii Verdi Khan for de 
fraying the expense of purchasing lim< 
at Sylhet for the ‘Use of Government 
N» B, Sylhet is celebrated for stpne 
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ANA. 

AKAMNAMAH, written also AH- 
AMNAMAH, (p. ahhdm-ndmah ).— 
Written orders. Assessment of Tippoo 
Sultan. 

AKHERJAUT, (a. aTchrdjdt plur. 
of hharaj). —Expenses, disbursements, 
charges; charges general. 

AKHERJAUT AURUNG, (p. akhrd- 
jdt-i-arang ).—Expenses of.an aurang or 
place where goods are manufactured. 
Charges for transporting salt to the 
’place of sale; for weighmeu, erection 
of storehouses, &c. &c. v. Aubung. 


ASH. 

which Anadee may, perhaps, be another 
spelling. 

ANATHEE, (s. andthi having no 
lord, master, or owner, from ridtha a 
lord or master, with the privative a 
prefixed).— Old wasteland: lands not 
cultivated within the memory of man. 

ANCHUMNAor ANCHUMMA, The 
name of an order to the village ac¬ 
countants in the Northern Oircara to 
ascertain the quantity of land in tillage 
and of seed sown; or to value the crops 
of the cultivators. 


AKTA.or ATKA (a. ihtd). —Assign- 
mentof land. Jaghire lauds, v. Jaghirb. 

ALCHALICOO, The mouldering 
away of the banks between the corn¬ 
fields. 


ANDOO, {tam. andu ).—In MaJahar, 
a cicle of sixty years, v. Appendix, p. 
827. 

ANICOODY, People who work in 
trade, as common workmen. 


ALTHAMGA, (t. dltamghd ),—A 
royal grant in perpetuity; perpetual 
tenure. An heritable Jaghire in per¬ 
petuity. V. Jaghire. 

AMANUT DTJFTER, (p. amdnat- 
da/tar, from A. amdnat trust, deposit, 
and p. daftar an office).—An office for 
deposits ; or, perhaps, for recording the 
reports of Aumeens, 

AMEER, (a. amir ).—A nobleman. 

AMEER IJL OMRAH, (a. amir ul 
amrd ).—Noble of nobles, lord of lords. 
An article in the rent-roll called tumar 
{tumdr) being a appropriation of 

the Commander-in-Chief, termed zatee 
(zdti) i.e., personal, or, for his own bene¬ 
fit. V. Jaghire. 

AMLAH, (a. amalah). —Agents, offi¬ 
cers; the officers of Government collec¬ 
tively. A head of zemindarry charges. 
N. B. It is sometimes written 
V. Aumil. 

ANAD-BUNGER or ANOD BUN- 
GWSiyX'B. andth-hanjar from s, andtha 
lordless, and h. hanjar waste land).— 
Waste land without a master or owner. 
Undivided waste or common. v.Anathee. 

ANADEE, (s. anddi without a begin- 
waste laud. v. Ahaxhee, of , 


ANNA, <H. and).—The 16th part of 
a rupee. 

ANWERS, Horsemen. 

ARBAB, (a. arhdb plur. of rabb ).— 
Lords, masters. 

ARBABULMAL, (a. arhdh-ul-mdl). 
—The officers of the treasure. Extra al- 
lowauces to the clerks and accoiintaijts 
of the khalsa or exchequer, called Mut- 
seddies {Mutasaddi). q. v. 

ASHAM or AHSHAM, (a. ahshdm 
plural of hasham). —Retinues, military 
pomp and parade, the military. 

ASHAM OMLEH, {A.ahshdm-i-ama- 
lah). —Retinues of the public officers, 
whether for protection or parade. Au 
article in the rent-roll called tumar 
jammehy q. v. consisting of jaghire ap¬ 
propriations for the support' of troops 
for guards and garrisons, v. Jaghire. 

ASHAM SEP AYE, (p. ahshdmd- 
sipdhi ).—Retinues of soldiers, military 
pomp or parade. ^WWtivry jaghires, or 
assignments of land, fur detrr/jyihg 
military expenses. 

ASHRUF DEWAN VFMRAT, (p. 

nshrof-dhvdyi-i-vnzdrcft) f -'—Pri ine minis- 
the wazdratrj'^ov office of Prime 












AUM. 


minister. High treasurer of the em¬ 
pire. 

ASOPH, (a. dsif ).—The prime minis¬ 
ter of King Solimaii, according to the 
Arabians and Persians. A title given 
by I'ippoo Sultan to certain civil officers. 

ASSAL, written also ASIL, AUSIL_, 
AUZIL,(a. asal). —Origin, root, founda¬ 
tion ; capital stock, principal sum. Ori¬ 
ginal rent, exclusive of subsequent 
ctisses. 

ASSUL TUMAR JAMMA, (p. asaU 
i-t'umdr jama ),—The original amount 
according to the rent-roll called tumar, 
V. Tumah Jamma. 

ATCHKUTT.—Rice fields. Lands 
prepared for the culture of rice. 

ATH ALS.—Lands farmed or rented. 

ATTI.—The name of a deed by which 
the Jalmhars, or hereditary tenants of 
the soil in Malabar, pledge their lands, 
reserving to themselves two-thirds of 
their value, besides a certain interest 
therein, amounting to about one-third. 

ATTI KEMPOORUM.-The name 
of a contract in Malabar executed when 
H hereditary tenant has occasion to bor¬ 
row an additional sum on a mortgage. 
V. Atti, ° 

ATTI KULLYKANUM.-Thename 

of a contract, or mortgage deed, nearly 
synonymous wijh Atti. q. v. 

ATTI PER.—The name of a deed in 
Malabar, by which an hereditary tenant 
transfers the whole of his interest in 
his land to a mortgagee, v. Appendix. 

p. 800. 

AUMANY, ADMANI or AUMA- 
NIE, (a. amdni). —Trust, charge. Land 
in charge of an Ameen, or trustee, to 
collect its revenue on the part of Gov¬ 
ernment. N. B. In the peninsula the 
term is particularly applied to a settle¬ 
ment under which the Government re¬ 
ceives its share of the produce of the 
lands from each cultivator in kind, in¬ 
stead of stipulating for a pecuniary 


AYM. 

commutation, or farming them out to 
individuals by villages, or larger por¬ 
tions of territory. The same term ap¬ 
pears to prevail in Behar, 

ATJMEEN, [k,amin), —Trustee, Com¬ 
missioner. A temporary Collector, or 
Supervisor, appointed to the charge of 
a country on the removal of a Zeraindar; 
or for any other particular purpose of 
local investigation, or arrangement. 

AtlMIL, (a. dmil), —Agent, officer, 
native collector of revenue. Superin¬ 
tendent of a district or division of a 
country, either on the part of the Gov¬ 
ernment, Zemindar, or renter; the same 
aS.AUMILDAR, q. V. 

AUMILDAR, (p. amal-ddr), —-Agent, 
the holder of an office. An in tend ant 
and collector of the revenue, of uniting 
civil, military and financial powers, 
under the Muhammadan Government. 
V. Aumil. N. B. The terms, dmil and 
amal-ddr are synonymous. 

AUMILLY or AUMILY, (p. amali) 
—The harvest year. v. Fussly. 

AUMIL NAMA;H, or, as sometimes 
written OMULNAMA, (p. amal-nd- 
mah). —A written /order or commission 
to an Aumil or ^umildar, q. v. also a 
commissioc^ to take possession of any 
land in the^bame of Government. 

AURUNGn>^. arang), —The place 
where goods are manufactured. 

AWURDAH NO VIS, (p. dtvardah^ 
navis), —A writer or recorder of what is 
brought. The title of certain account¬ 
ants in the Ceded Districts, to whom 
the fair accounts of the surveys were 
delivered. 

AYACRET.—Total cultivable land, 

AYACUT.—Reputed measurement of 
land. Land prepared for cultivation, 

AYENGANDEAS.—Principal men 
-or members of a village. The establish¬ 
ment of a village, as maintained for 
conducting the public concerns of it. 

I ,AYMA or AYM AH, (a, aimah ),— • 
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BAN. 


BAZ. 



religions men. A general 
designation of allowances fco religious, 
and other persons of the Muhammadan 
1^: persuasion. An item in the museorat 

fe, . {mazkurdt) q. v. 

' AXMADARAN, (p. aimah-ddrdn pliir. 
of —Learned or religious per- 

sons who hold or enjoy charitable dona- 
|p,K. Lons. An article in the museorat v. 

■ Ayma. 

W; AZMATESH, (p. azmdyash), — Trial, 
examination. 

? ' ■ 

K. .::. B. 

' v\ - 

L. / -v BABOO, (h. —Master, sir. A 

v'p - ; Hindu title of respect paid to men of 

■ "; or high in office. ' 

BAGAHAT,or BAJYHAT, or BAU- 
1;^;; GATHER, or BAUGAYUT, {a. bdg^ 
J/ :: hat), —Gardens; garden lands. 

BAHADIRE, (p. hahdiari), —The 
name of a coin. A pagoda of a certain 
value. 

^ BA JARY.—The grain called millet. 

BAJEH KHERCH, or, by mistake, 

' KHERCK, V. Bazee Curtch. 

' BAJYHAT, See Bagahat. 

\ BAKHSHI, (p. baJehshi), —Paymas- 
: ter; commander-in-chief. 

BAKY, (a. hdJci, —Remainder, what 
remains. ; 

- -BAKY KEPFYBT, (p. hdU hifdyat), 

—Remaining profit, or surplus profit. 
The balance of profit arising from the 
original selling price of salt, before ap¬ 
propriated to individual benefit; but 
afterwards resumed, and incorporated 
with the public I’evenue. 

BANGA,~A species of cotton. 

BANI.—A certain weight equal to 
eighty rupees. 


money concerns of the European, and 
sometimes serves him as an interpreter. 
At Madras the same description of per¬ 
son is called Duhashf a corruption of 
Dwi-bashif one who can speak two lan¬ 
guages : an interpreter. 

BARIZ—Rent. A term used in Din- 
diguly equivalent to Jumma, q. v. 

BATTA, (h. battd). —Deficiency, dis¬ 
count, allowance. Allowance to troops 
in the field. 

BAUGAYHET, v. Bagahat. 

BAUGAYUT, v. Bagahat. 

BAUGAUM, (s. hhdgam ).—A share, 
or portion. 

BAZAR, (p. hdzdr ).—Daily market, 
or market place. 

BAZEE, (a. bazi), —Sundry, various, 
miscellaneous. 

B AZEECURTCH, spelt also BAZEE- 
KURCH and BAJEH KHERCK, 
(p. bazi-hharach ).—Sundry expenses. 
Various contingent disbursements, and 
indemnities allowed to Zemindars, in 
lieu of all expenses, otherwise unprovid¬ 
ed for. 

BAZEE DUFF A, (p. hazi daf-ah),— 
Sundry items; various items of taxation. 
Revenue derived from fruits, artificers, 
<&o. 

BAZEE JAMMA, (p. ba-zijama).'^ 
Miscellaneous total; aggregate of reve¬ 
nue arising from sundry heads. Lands 
held by Brahmans and others. 

BAZEE ZAMEEN,(p. ha- zi zamin ).— 
Sundry, or miscellaneous lands. The 
term is particularly applied to such lands 
as are exempt from payment or public 
revenue, or very lightly rated ; not only 
such as are held by Brahmans, or appro¬ 
priated to the support of places of 
worship, &c., but also to the lands held 
by the officers of Government; such as 
Zemindars, Ganongoes, Putwarries, &c., 
&c. N. B. There formerly existed an 
office for registering these lands, called 
ha-zi zamin daftar. v. DaPTKR, 


BANYAN, (h. hanyd, s. banij ),—A 
Hindu merchant, or shopkeeper. The 
covrupt term banyan is used in Bengal 
to designate the native who manages the 










BHE. >' 

BEDEH-CUNDY, rergunmhQ}ia.rg.e 
in Sylhk for providing niats, enkbaWng 
silk^ 'and” pjjbcking treasure sent io Behly, 

BEEBEE, (h. bihi):—A. 'lady or 
gentlewoman. 

BEEBEE 'NUZZEE, (h. UU'-ndzr, 
iyom m,hihhk lady, and A. ria^r-a pre- 
sentj.—^.'present to tke lady. An an¬ 
nual present to tbe Begum or principal 
wife of the Ouddajpah Navob. 

BEEGAEAH, and, by mistake, BA- 
YARAH. (p. higdrah, from p. hikdr ),-— 
One who has no work, an idle fellow. 
The Beegarahs, in the peninsula, are a 
wandering tribe of Seeks,'yvho follow 
camps and occasionally act as carriers. 

BEG A, (h. highdyk corruption of the 
Sanskrit term vigraha)*~A. laud mea¬ 
sure equal, in Bengal, to about the third 
part of an acre; but varying in different 
provinces. 

BEGUM, (t. hegam). —A lady, prin¬ 
cess, woman of high rank. 

BEHEY BUNDY, v. Bhbry Bundy. 

BEKEE, (h. hhikhi from hhikJiah, 
a corruption of the Sanskrit word 
hhikshd), —Begging, alma, charity. An 
item of taxation included in the Ab- 
WAB, q. V. 

BELL AD, (a. bildd plur. of balad ).— 
Cities, regions, districts, countries. 

BENJAEY, V. Bunjary. 

BEEY BUNDY, v. Bhbry Bundy. 

BHADOVY, {B.hJiddavi ),—The sum¬ 
mer harvest. 

BHAY KHELAUT, (p. hahdA^ 
kJdl^at ).—Cost of robes of honour call¬ 
ed khilat, A cess, or contribution, 
levied to defray the expense of provid¬ 
ing such dresses, charged under the 
head zer matliote, q. v. 

BHEEY BUNDY, spelt also BEEY 
BUNDY or BEHEY BUNDY, (p. Mr- 
Well-building or repairing. 
Allowances for additional charges for 
repairing causeways and embankments 
[Vol. II.] 


unprovided for otherwise ; being ^ 
item of the muscorat, q. v. 

BHOGUM or BOGUM, (s. bhogam), 
—Enjoyment; possession. 

BHOGYA.DHT, (s. hhogyddi).~-A. 
species of mortgage iii Ganara, signify- 
ing pledge in possession. 

'' BHOWLEY, (probably a corruption 
of the Sanskrit word bdhulya abund¬ 
ance).—The term, as applied to land, 
is used where the produce of the har¬ 
vest is divided between the Govern¬ 
ment and the cultivator. 

BHOWLEY KHEEL, Land recently 
brought into cultivation, of the produce 
of which the cultivator has, on that 
account, a larger proportion. 

BHOWLEY PAH, Land which, 
having been long cultivated, tbe culti¬ 
vator's share of the produce is pro- 
portiouably less than from Bhowley 
Kheel, q. V. 

BICE, (h. hais, s. vaisya and • 

A man of the third Hindu caste, who by 
birth is a trader, or a husbandman. 

BILLA SHIERET 0 MASHEOOT, 

(a. bild shart wa mas hr ut) .—^Without 
stipulation or being stipulated. Un¬ 
conditional, as applied to jaghire grants. 

BILLEE SHEEIT, (probably a cor¬ 
ruption of A. bild shart), —Uncondition¬ 
al V. Billa Shirrit o Mashroot. 

BILMUCTA, By estimate. A term 
used in the Northern Circars, for a kind 
of tenure where tbe laud is held at a 
very low rent. 

BIEJEBUSSIES or BIEJEBAUS- 
SIES, (h. braj-bdsi s. braja-hdsi).^An 
inhabitant of the district of Hindustan 
called Braj, A description of men, 
armed with swords and shields, employ¬ 
ed by tbe Zemindars, in the 24 Per^ 
gunnahs, to guard their property 
against JDecoits or robbers. 

BIET or BIETE, (h. biri, a corrup¬ 
tion of the Sanskrit term vritti), _A 

maiiiteuaiice. A small spot of land on 
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BUL. 

■which a dwelling* is erected, generally 
with some ground around it, often 
granted to Brahmans. 

BIRTE, V. Birt, 

BISHNOWATTER, (s. vishnutrd). 
•What is due to the god Vishnu} 
grants of land to Brahmans. 

BO GAMY, The chief of the left hand 
caste in the Dindigul province. 

. BOGDM, {s.hhogam). —Enjoyment; 
possession. 


BUT. 

BUMADYA, The same as Brumadayum, 

q. V. 

BUND, (p. hand.). —A band, bond, or' 
fastening. From bastan to bind). An 
embankment against inundation. 

BUNDEH WALLAH BAKGAH, (p. 
handah-i-wdld hdrgdh). —Servant of the 
exalted Court. The, detmnny delegate 
on the part of the king. An article of 
i\\Q jaghire appropriations in the 
jammah for personal and official charges. 


'BRAHMIN, (s. Brdhman or 'Drdh- 
mana derived from BrdhmdC the Divini- 
ty).—A divine, a priest. 

' : . BRAHMINEB, (s. Brahmani). —A 

' female of the Brahmin caste. 

■ BREMHADAY, V. Brumadayum. 

BROMUTTER, (A corruption of s. 

. - Brahniatrd). —For the use ol Brahma. 
Lands the produce of which is appro- 
V printed to Hindu temples, and for the 
performance of religious worship. 

BRUMADAYUM, written also BRE¬ 
MHADAY, and BRUM ADY A, (s.Brah- 
‘ma-c^^yam).—What is due to Brahma. 
Grains of land to Brahmans for religious 


BUNDER, (p. bandar). —A port or 
harbour. 

BUNDOOBUST, (p. hand-o-hast).— 
Tying and binding. A settlement. A 
settlement of the amount of revenue to 
be paid or collected. 

BUNDY, The name of a certain dry 
measure in Ganara. 

BUNJARY, or BENJARY, (n. han^ 
jdrd a corruption of the Sa7iskrit word 
vanij). —A merchant; a grain merchant. 
'TheBw??;/ane5are merchants, who,in the 
peninsula, follow camps, and supply 
armies with grain and other provisions, 

BURKANDAZES, v. Burgundasses. 


purposes. 

BRUM ADY A, The same as Bru- 

MADAYUM, q. V. 

BUDRUCKA, (a. badarJcah). —A con¬ 
voy, or guard upon the road. A tax 
for conveying goods, protecting the 
highways, and attending to the inland 
navigation. 

BUKHSIAN AZAM, (p. hakhshiyan- 
i-a-zam). —-The most exalted com¬ 
manders. A jaghire appropriation so 
called, for the support of the com¬ 
manders of the royal armies. 

BULLA, Probably a mistake for Bur- 


BURKENDOSSES,v. Burgundasses. 

BURKONDOSSES,v. Burgundasses. 

BURGUNDASSES, or BURKEN- 
DOSSES, or BURKANDAZES, or 
BURKGNDOSSES, (p. hark-anddz dar¬ 
ter of lightning).—Men armed with 
matchlocks. 

BURSAUT, (h. harsdt a corruption of 
the Sanskrit term varshaidu, compouud- 
ed of varshd rain, and rihi season).— 
The rainy season, the periodical rains. 

BUTTA, written also by mistake 
BULLA S,—A certain land measure. 


TA, q. V. 

BULLOOTEHDARS, written also 
BULUTEDARS, Classes of artificers, v. 
Bulootch. 

BULOOTOH, a bundle of corn, to 
which, in the Northern Circars, each of 
the Bulooiedars, or village artificers, was 
entitled. 


called also Gooly. 

BUTTAI, or BUTTEI, (h. hatdi, from 
the Sanskrit word hantanam dividing).-— 
Portion, division, allotment. Rules by 
which the crop is divided between the 
Government, or Ze^nindai's, and the 
Ryots where the public dues are re¬ 
ceived in kind. 














CAN. 

BUTTET, V. BDTTAr. 

BYKENTAH, 7. Bykunta. 

BYKONT, V. Bykunta, 

BYKUNTA, or BYKONT, or BY- 
KENTAH, (s. vaikunthd). —Heaven, 
paradise. Pits, so called, used as pri¬ 
sons ill the time of Joffier Khan, iuto 
which the Zemindars and renters were 
thrown, who were iu arrears, to compel 
them to discover their resources. 

0 . 

CABOOLEAT, (a. hahuliyat). —An 
agreement; particularly that entered 
itito by the Zemindars and fanners, 
with the Government, for the manage¬ 
ment and renting of the land revenues, 

CADJAN, (Derivation uncertain).— 
A term used by the Europea 7 is iu the 
peninsula to denote the leaves of the 
fan palmira tree, on which the natives 
of the south write with an irou style. 
V. POTTAH. 

CALLAVASSUM, (tam. kdla-vdsam, 
S. hdla-vasarn, from hdla time and vdsam 
residence).—Temporary residence. A 
term applied to the Pariars and others 
who in the Company's jagJiire are em¬ 
ployed as labouring servants, and can¬ 
not acquire property in the soil. 

CALYOOGUM, (s. kali-yugam).— 
The present, or fourth age of the world 
according to the chronology of tlie 
Hindus. . 

CANIATGHIKIDAE, (tam. kdniyd^ 
tchikiddr )—A hereditary tenant, v. Ca- 
NIATCHY. 

CANIATCHY, or by mistake, CA¬ 
LI ATOHY, {tam. kdniydtchi).—A term 
irsed in Malabar, signifying landed in¬ 
heritance or property, having nearly 
the same signification as the Persian 
word Miberassee, q. v. 

CANONGOB, (p. kdnun-gd, ivom A. 
kdnun a rule, regulation. Jaw, canon, 
and P. go speaking, telling).—An officer 
of the Government, whose duty was to 
keep a register of all circumstances re¬ 
lating to the land revenue, and, when 


CAW. 

called upon, to declare the customs of 
each district, the ua.ture of the tenures, 
the quantity of land in cultivation, the 
nature of the produce, the amount of 
rent paid, &c., &c. 

CAR, In Tinnevelhj, the autumnal 
harvest, beginning with September and 
ending about the middle of December* 

CARAH, The share of a pung or 
portion of landed property in a village. 
N. B. pum, in Tamiil, signifies land, 
earth, ground. 

CARAY, Pour shares or pnngs in 
the village tenure called Agraharah- 

VADIKY. 

CARREAH, (tam. hdriya, s. kdrya). 
—Affair, business, employment. V, 
Tallumcavel-carriah. 

GAUZY or CAZl, (a. kdzi).—A Mu¬ 
hammadan judge or justice, who occa¬ 
sionally officiates also as a public no¬ 
tary, in attesting deeds, by affixing his 
seal thereto. He is the same officer: 
whom in 'furkey we call Cadi. 

CAUZWUL CAUZAT, (a. kdzi ul 
kuzdt). —Judge of judges. The chief 
judge or justice, v. Gauzy. 

GAVEL, V. Cawkl. 

CAVELGAR or CAWELGAR (tam. 
kdvaUgdr). —A guard'pr watchman, v. 
Gawel. 

CAVEL lands, (tam. kdval). —Lands, 
the rents of which were held to defray 
the expenses of guarding and watching. 
V. Cawel. 

CAVELLY, V. Cawelly. 

GAVEL TALLUM, V. Gawel Tal- 

LUM. 

CAWEL, or CAVEL, (tam. kdval).— 
Custody, charge, watching, ward, 
guard. 

CAWEL, or CAVEL TALLUM, 
(tam. hdvaUtalam). —Watching tho 
place. Village watching fees, or per¬ 
quisites, formerly received from the 
inhabitants by the petty Poligars; but 
which belonged to the Talliars, or pub¬ 
lic officers, of each village, v. Cawel, 
Tallum, and Talliar. 


[VoL. II.3 
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CHI. 

CAWEL DESHA or CAVEL DE* 
SHA, (tam. hdval-dem or desha, s. ddsa, 
a country).—Guarding the country. 
District watching fees, or perquisites 
collected from the inhabitants by the 
Poligars for protecting those travelling 
the roads, and making good property 
stolen. V. Cawel. 

CAWELLY or CAVELLY, (tam. 
Icavali), —What relates to guarding and 
watching, v. Cawel* 

CAWNIE, (tam. hdjii), —Hereditary 
land or field. 

CAZI^ V. Gauzy. 

CHACKERAN lands, {p. , chdkardn, 
plur. of chdkar a servant).—Lands allot¬ 
ted for the maintenance of public ser¬ 
vants of all denominations, from the 
Zemindar down to those of the village 
establishments. 

CHALY GUENY, CHALLT GUE- 
NY, or CHALIE GUENY, Tenant at 
/will. V. Gueny. 

CHANK, (s. sanhha), —The conch 
shell, 

CHANNEL MARAH, In Tinnevelly 
the name of a ready-money tax. 

CHANNEL VERY, In Tinnevelly, 
the name of a tax. 

GHAYA, The name of a root yield¬ 
ing a fine yellow colour. Oldenlandia 
umhellata. Rox. 

CHELAH, written also by mistake 
CHELAK, (h. child). —A slave brought 
up in the house; a favourite slave. 

CHERAGHY, (chdraght, from cha- 
rdgh a lamp).—Allowances for oil for 
the lamps burnt in the tombs of reputed 
saints; an item under the head musco- 
rat, q. v. 

CHESTEREB, (A corruption of s. 
Icshatriya)* —A m.to of the second or 
military tribe of Hindus, 

OHILLARY MAUNIUMS, Sun- 
mauniums or lands granted to tem¬ 
ples, revenue officers, and the public 
Bervants of villages, v. Mauniums. 


CHO. 

CHILLER or CHILL AR; also CHIT- 
TA, small, petty. Sundry small gra¬ 
tuities or enaums in Dindigul, 

CHILLER ENAUMS, Sundry small 
gratuities, v. Chiller and Enaum. 

CHOAR, (h. chodr), —A mountain 
robber. 

CHOKEEDAR, (p. chanU^ddr).~K 
watchman. An officer who keeps watch . 
at a custom-house station, and ji'eceives 
tolls and customs, v. Choky. 

CHOKIE, V. Choky. * ' 

CHOKY or CHOKIE, (h. chauhi).— 

A chair, seat. Guard, watch. The' 
station of a guard or watchman. Ax' 
place where air officer is stationed to 
receive tolls and customs. 

CHOULTRY, (tam. chdivari), —A 
covered public building, generally of 
hewn stone, often richly carved and 
ornamented, for the accommodation of 
travellers. 

CHOUT, (h. chauth from s. chatur-- 
tha), —A fourth: a fourth part of sums 
litigated. An item of the sayer, v. 
Chauttahy. 

CHOUT MARHATTA, (h. chantli 
marhattah), —The Mahratta^s fourth. 

A suhahdarry item of taxation, under the 
term dbivah, introduced by Alii Verdi 
Khan, to make up for the decrease of 
revenue experienced by relinquishing 
to the Mahrattas a large portion of ter¬ 
ritory as a commutation of the tribute 
long demanded by that nation from the 
Mogul Government; being a demand of 
a fourth of the yearly income of the 
landholders, but yielding iu fact but 10 
per cent, of the gross collections of the 
royal exchequer throughout the pen¬ 
insula. 

CHOUTTAHY, (h. chanthdyi, cor¬ 
rupted from the Sanskrit term cliatur- 
tha) .—A fourth part. 

CHOWDRY, (h. chaudhari, b, 
chatidhari, a Hindu term, probably 
from the Sanskrit, implying one who 
holds a fourth).—A permanent superin¬ 
tendent and receiver of the land revenue 










CIR. 

under the Hindu system, whose office 
seems to have been partly superseded 
by the appointment, first, of the Grorie, 
and, afterwards, of the Zemindar, by 
the Muhammadan Government. 

CHOWKBEDARY, (h. chauldddri). 
—The duty or pay of a watchman. A 
tax for defraying the expense of watch¬ 
men. V. Choky and Chokkedar. 

CHUBDAR, (P. c/id?^-ddr).—Staff- 
bearer. An cv^fondant on a man of 
rank, one of wliose employmeuis Is to 
announce the approach of visitors. He 
waits with a long staff plated with sil¬ 
ver, and runs before his master, pro¬ 
claiming aloud his titles. 

CHUCKEES, Extra assessments in 
Oanara under the former Governments. 
V. Chuck ER. 

CHUCKER, (s. chahra).—A wheel, 
a circle. Extra assessment in Ganara 
of 1720. 

CHUCKLA, (h. chaMd, b. chdldd, 
probably a corruption of the Sanskrit 
term chakra, a wheel, circle).—A divi¬ 
sion of a country consisting of several 
pergunnahs, sometimes equal to a 
moderate sized English county, and of 
which a certain number constituted a 
drear, or chiefship. 

CHXJNAM, (TAM. chunndmpu, h. 
chund, B. chund), —Lime. 

CHUTTER, (s. c/iaira).—Umbrella, 
shed. The name of an assessment in 
Ganara, made in the year 1725 by Bus- 
wapah Naigue, to defray the expense 
of erecting sheds and feeding pilgrims. 

OIRCAR, (p. sarkdr, iov sar-idedr ).— 
Head of affairs. The state or Govern¬ 
ment. A grand division of a province. 
A headman. N, B. This title is much 
used by Europeans in Bengal to desig¬ 
nate the Hindu writer and accomptant 
employed by themselves, or in the pub¬ 
lic offices. 

CIRCAR^ ALI, (p. sdrkdr-ua-li ),— 
The most exalted state; the Govern¬ 
ment. The term is particularly used 
to denote the viceroyal establishment of 


COO. 

the Nadm or Soubahdar of fclie three 
imperial provinces of Bengal, Bahar ana 
Orissa; and forma an article m the 
jamma tumary tashkees, consisting o 
the jageers or assignments of territory 
to defray a large portion of the 
expenses of Government, the Nabob s 
household, and certain civil list charges. 
V. CiRCAR. 

OIRCAR MARAMUT, (p. sarkdr- 
marammat)* —Repairs by Government. 
Repairs performed at the expense ot 
Goveritment to the rivers, and great 
water-couiiies. 

CODEW ARUM, (From the tam. 
words kudian inhabitant or tenant, and 
wdram a share).—The share of tiie ten¬ 
ants and of their laborers, in the net 
produce, either of the nunjah, or of the 
punjah; or of the soumadyem or fruit 
and vegetable land. v. Ndnjah, Pun¬ 
jab, &c. 

COLLURIBS, (k. JehaUri b. Ichd- 
Idri), —Places where salt is produced or 
boiled. Salt-works. 

COMAR, V. Khomar. 

COMBIES, V. COMMEWAR. 

COMMEWAR or COMBIES, In 
Telinga and Orissa, a tribe of husband¬ 
men. 

COM PTE BANIAS, In the Northern 
Gircars, retail merchants. 

CONICOPOLY, (tam. kanakupilai), 
—An accountant, writer, clerk, 

COODEMARAMUT, (Perhaps from 
TAM. kudi an inhabitant or tenant, and 
A. marammat repair).—Repairs perform¬ 
ed at the expense of the tenants 
themselves, to the small channels and to 
the banks or borders of the rice-fields. 

COODUMBON, A measure of grain. 

COODY, (tam. kudi). —Inhabitant, 

tenant, cultivator, 

COOLIES sing. COOLY, (Probably 
from the Tamul woi*d kfili wages, hire; 
or a contraction of k^likdran a workman 
for hire).—Labourers, porters, 

- COOLL GOOTAH, In the Ceded 
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Districts; a term used to denote lands 
let'at a low rent to different castes. 

COOLL GOOTA.H SHROTRIUM; 
(s. Srotriyah a. Brahman learned in the 
Vedas). —In tli6 Ceded Districts, lands 
let at a low rent to learned Brahmans. 
Y. Cool Gootah. 

COOLWAR or CULWAR, (tam. 
hulwdr). —A statement of the Jtiyots 
holding land ; or a settlement made 
with the Ryots individually. 

COOTALLY; A species of cultivation 
in *Tanjoor. 

\ COPASS, (b. Icdpds or kdrpds ).— 
Cotton, the growth of Bengal, in con¬ 
tradistinction to what is imported. 
CORGB, A score. 

COROOKUMS, In Bindignl, spots 
of land in the poricando, or hill fields, 
-cultivated by labourers, and paid for 
by usage rent. 

GOSS, (p. JcarSh, s. karSsa). —A cor¬ 
rupt term used by Europeans to denote 
a road measure of about two miles; 
but varying in different parts of India. 

COWL, (a. haul), —Word, saying; 
promise, agreement, contract, engage¬ 
ment. An engagement or lease of land 
to a Zemindar or large farmer. 

COWL-NAMAH, (a. haul and p. 
ndmah). —An agreement in writing, v. 
Cowl and Namah. A proclamation to 
Ryots, announcing the rules and prin¬ 
ciples by which the demands of Govern¬ 
ment, on the lands in their occupation, 
are to be regulated. 

COWRY, (tam. hdri b. hdri ).— A . 
small shell which passes as money. 

CRAMBO, Lands in which the long 
grass has grown, and the roots have 
gone deep under the earth, and there- 
"^by rendered the tillage difficult. 

, CHORE, (H. hrSr a corruption of the 
Sanskrit word hdti). —Ten millions. 

CRORIE, (h. Mri from kr6r ten mil¬ 
lions).—A Collector of ten millions of 
dams. A permanent Revenue Collector 
of a portion of country, under the older 
Muhammadan Govei'ximeiit. Ho some- 


DAR. 

times, for a trifling commission, made 
himself arjswerable for that amount. 
N. B. This officer appears to have been 
first appointed A. D. 1574 by the Em¬ 
peror A 

CURNUM, (tam. karnam). —Ac¬ 
countant of a village who registersevery 
thing connected with its cultivation and 
produce; the shares or rents of the 
Ryot, with the dues and rights of Gov¬ 
ernment ill the soil. It «ijswers to the 
Wm JPuioou.,, y tu the Bengal provinces. 
The term is peculiar to the peninsula. 

CUSBA, (a. kashah ).—A town or 
township. A town or village with its 
hamlets. 

CUTCHA, (h. hachd, kdnchd).~ 
Crude, unripe, immature, gross. Au 
account wherein rupees of different 
sorts are not yet reduced to one deno¬ 
mination. 

CUTCHERRY, (h. kaMhari, b. 
kdch-hdri ).—Court of justice ; also the 
public office where the rents are paid, 
and other business, respecting the 
revenue, transacted. 

CUTTA, (probably, from A. kit-ah a 
segment or piece).—A term used in 
Tanjore for a field. 

CUTWAL, (p. kutwdl).—The chief 
officer of Police in a large town or city, 
and superintendent of the markets. 

CUY KANUM KAR, In Malabar, a 
tenant who holds a piece of laud under 
a lease called CuY Kanum Patam, q, v. 

CUY KANUM PATAM, In Malabar, 
tenure by labour, usufructuary tenure. 

D. 

DADNY, (p. dddani from p. dddan 
tio give).—Money given in advance to 
weavers and other manufacturers. 

DADNY MOLUNGIAN, (p. dddani 
malangiydn ).—Advances to the salt- 
makers. Au item of the muscorat, q. v. 
See also Dadny. 

DAKOITS, V. Decoits. 

DAR, (p. ddr, from p. ddshtan to 
hold, keep) .-^Keeper, holder. This 
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"word is of ton pnt aftoi* atiotli6i% in R 
compound state, as an attributive of 
office or employment, connected with 
the preceding term ; as Zamin~dar, Dih- 
dar, Ohob-ddr, By adding i to ddr is 
formed the office, employment, or juris¬ 
diction ; as in Zemin^ddri, &o. 

DARMA or DIRMA, (s. dharma).— 
Religion, justice, duty. 

DAROGAH, (P. ddr6ghah),—A. su¬ 
perintendent, or overseer, of any depart¬ 
ment ; as of the police, the mint, &c. 
The Darogah of police, in Bengal, under 
late regulations, has a limited local 
jurisdiction, subordinate to the Euro¬ 
pean Magistrate of a zillali or district, 
and has under him an establishment of 
armed men. 

DARULZARB, (a. ddr-uz-zarh),— 
The house of striking : the mint. Re¬ 
ceipts from duty on coinage at the 
several mints. The profits on coining. 

DAUM, (h, dim), —A copper coin, 
the twenty-fifth part of a,pisa; or, ac¬ 
cording to some, an ideal money, the 
fortieth part of a rupee, 

DAUN, (s. dhdnya),—Govii, grain, 
rice. 

DAUNMUDDY, (Seemingly a Tam- 

corruption of s. dhdnya-mati)* —Rice 
laud. 

DAVAYDTBN, v, Devadatem. 
DECCAN JUMMA KHAUMIL, (p. 
dah^ han - jama - i - hdmil), —The Deccan 
complete total. A term substituted in 
the Deccan for assil toomar jumma (q. 
v.) or complete standard assessment 
begun in 1654, on the principal of Torel 
MulVs original rent-roll, and finished 
by the Emperor Aurungzehe, in 1687. 

DECOITS, (h. dalcait b. ddkdit a 
robber).—Gang robbers. 

DBCOITY, (h. dahaiti b. ddhditi ).— 
Gang robbery. 

DEH, (P. dih ).—A village. 

DEHARAH, A Hindu term substi¬ 
tuted in the Deccan for Dustoor ul 
Admud, q. V. 


DEHDAR, (p. d'i/i-iiir).—Village- 
keeper. An inferior officer of police 
in a village, one of whose duties was 
to distrain the crop, wben necessary, 
to secure the rent. 

DEHDAR AH, (p. dih-ddr),—^, 
Dehdar. 

DEHDARY, (p. di/i-ddr).—The offi¬ 
cer of a Dehdar, q. v. Also origin¬ 
ally, the appropriated share of produce, 
or russoom of the Dehdar, then an ar¬ 
ticle of the neakdarry, q. v. afterwards 
rendered an item of the ahwah, q. v. 

DEH-KHURCHA, (P. dih-kliarchah), 
—Village-expense. Contributions for 
defraying certain expenses incurred in 
the villages for public purposes, a 
branch of the neakdarry, q. v. 

DEH SALA (p. dah-sdlah), —What 
relates to a period of ten years : de¬ 
cennial. 

DEO KUTCH, DEO KRUTCF, 
(s. ddva god, and p. kliarch expense, 
deva-kharch). —Disbursements for reli¬ 
gious purposes, a zemindary charge. 

DEOWUTTUR, (apparently a cor¬ 
ruption of the Sanskrit devatrd). —For 
the gods. Land granted for religious 
purposes. 

DEROBUST, (p. dar-6-hast, com¬ 
pounded of dar in, 6 it, and hast closed). 
—Whole, entire. Whole pergunnahs,. 
in contradistinction to mutaj'arrikdt, or 
scattered portions of territory. 

DES, (s. desa, tam. des), —Country, 
district. 

DESHA CAVEL or DESHACA- 
WEL, (s. desa country, district, and 
TAM. kdval watching).—District watch¬ 
ing-fees. 

DESIVANDAM ENAUM, (a pro¬ 
vincial compound term used in the 
Ceded Districts in the peninsula, ap¬ 
parently derived from 8 . de'sa country, 
s. handha making fast, and a. in-ani 
a grant).—A grant or remission made 
for the repairs of tanks. 

DESMOOK, (tam. des-miik from s. 
I desa a district, and s. mukha mouth. 
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face, front).—Headman of a district. 
Collector of a district or portion of a 
country; an officer corresponding with 
Zemindar, but more ancient. 

DESMOOKEB, (tam. des-mnid s. 
desa-m^ikU ),—The office, or jurisdic¬ 
tion of a Desmook. q. v. 

. DESPONDEAH or DESPAN- 
DEAH, Eegister of a district, who, in 
the peninsula, performs the same duties 
as the Canongoe of the Bengal provinces. 

DESPONDEE, v. despondeah. 
DESWAE, (tam. deswdr, p. ddshwds). 
—By districts or countries. Applied 
to a statement, the term means a village 
statement. 

DBVADAYAM, DEYADYEN, oi* 
DAYADAYEM, (s. deva-deyam, com¬ 
pounded of deva a god, and ddyam to 
be given).—What is due to the gods. 
Grants of land for religious purposes. 

DEWAN, (p. diwdn), —Place of as¬ 
sembly. Native minister of the Revenue 
Department, and Chief Justice in civil 
causes within his jurisdiction; receiver- 
general of a province. The term has 
also, by abuse, been used to designate 
the principal revenue servant under an 
European Collector, and even of a Zemin¬ 
dar. By this title the East India Com¬ 
pany are receivers-general in perpetuity, 
of the revenues of Bengal, JBehar, and 
Orissa under a grant from the Great 
Mogul. See Dewanny. 

DBWANNY, (p. diwdni),~li\\Q office 
or jurisdiction of a Detvan, q. v. 

DEWANNY COURT OF ADAW- 
LUT, A Court for trying revenue, and 
other civil causes, v. Adawlut. 

DEWASTAUN or DEWUSTAN, 
(s. ddva-sthdnam). —Place or station 
of the gods: a temple. Lauds granted 
for the support of temples and other 
religious purposes. 

DEWRA, (h. d^whrd fov s, ddvagriha, 
literally, god-house). —A Hindu temple. 

DHIRMADEY, (s. dharma-deya, 
from s. dharma religion,jind s. U^ya to 


be given).—What is due to religion. 
Land lield by Brahmins for religious 
purposes, v. Darma. 

DIRMA, See Darma. 

DIRROAS, In the Ceded Districts, 
wells or embankments for irrigation. 
Mounds raised on the banks of rivers 
for drawing up water in buckets. 

DOONY, (tam. ddyii). —A large boat, 
or coasting vessel, used by the natives, 

DOWLE, (h. daul, b. daul). —Form, 
manner. An estimate. 

DOWLE BUNDOBUST, (h. daul a 
form, and p. band-o-hast settlement: 
literally, estimate-settlement. Or, if 
the second word be read in tlie genitive 
case, the form or estimate of a settle¬ 
ment).—A sub rent-roll, or account of 
pai'ticular agreements with the inferior 
or under farmers or Ryots of a district 
for Mai and Sayer. 

DUBASH, (from s. dwi two, and s. 
hkdshi, from s. bhdshd language, to¬ 
gether forming the compound dwihhd- 
shi). —One who speaks two languages : 
an interpreter. The Hindu who, at 
Madras, manages the money concerns 
of tlie European, and serves him as a 
confidential agent in his private and 
public transactions with the other na¬ 
tives. V. Bannyan. 

DUFF AD AR, (p. cZa/a-ddr).—The 
commander of a party of horse; also of 
Peons, q. v. 

DUFTER, (p. daftar). —Register, re¬ 
cord, office. 

DUFTER BUND, (p. daftar-band, 
from daftar a register, and hand shut). 
—An office-keeper. Allowance to the 
office-keepers of the cutcherries, an item 
of the muscorat, q. v. 

DUFTER KHANAH, (p. daftar- 
khdnah, from daftar a register, and khd- 
nah a house).—A record office. Any 
office. 

DUMBALAH DERON, (h. dnimbd- 
lah’dhamd, fi’om p. dumhdlah the tail, 
and 8 . dharanam seizing).—Taking or 
seizing by the tail (as a cow to urge 









DUS. 


her along, a common practice in India), 
An ultimate and positive order to the 
llyots for reaping the harvest in the 
Northern Gircars, when the season is 

far advanced. 

• 

DURBAR, (p. darhctr). —The Court, 
the hall of audience; a levee. 

DURBAR.KHIRCH, (p. darhdr- 
Wiarcli, from p. darhdr the Court, and 
p. kharch charge).—Court charges. 

DURMASANAM, DURMASE- 
NCM, (a corruption of s. dharnia jus¬ 
tice, religion, virtue, and dsanam a 
seat, dharmdsanam the seat of re¬ 
ligion).-—Places where water and rice 
are distributed gratis to travellers. Re¬ 
ligions establishments. Lands granted 
for religious institutions at a low rent, 
during the Hindu Government, at Tin- 
nevelly, 

DUSADES, (ii. s. das^ddesa, from 
dasa ten, and ddesa commanding).—A 
commander of ten : a tithing man. A 
village or petty officer of Police. 

DUSSARAH, (h. dashard, s. dasa- 
hardy from dasa ten, and hard seizing, 
taking away, expiating ten kinds of sin 
or evil).—A Hindu festival in honour 
o^ 'Devi, or the goddess consort of Siva, 
It commences on the tenth day after 
the new moon in the month Asin, an¬ 
swering to the latter end of September, 
and lasts nine days. 

DUSSORA KUTCH or KRUTCH, 
(from s. dasa-hard t\\Q name of uTIindK, 
festival, and p. kharch expense, charge). 
—Charges on account of the festival 
called Dussarah, q. v. 

DDSTOOR, (p. ^Custom, 

a customary fee or commission. v. 
Muscorat. 

DUSTOpR CHAGKERAN, (a. and 
p. dastur-i-chdkardn), —Fees of ser¬ 
vants. V. Ohackbran. 

DUSTOOR UL AUMUL, (a. dasHr- 
uUamal, from dastur custom, rule, al 
the article, and amal office, business), 
—Rule of business. Political and offi¬ 
cial regulations or institutions. 

[Yoi. II.] 


ENA. 

DUSWAHAH, The enaums ov ivee 
lauds of Ghutters or Choultries y q. v. 

DUSWANAH, A tenth. The name 
of an addition made to the standard 
rent in Bednore, in the year 1723. 

E. 

EAHTIMAM, ov, by mistake, EAH- 
TIMAN, (a. Care, trust, 

charge. In the plural, Zemindarry 
trusts, or jurisdictions, of greater or 
less extent, into which the khalsa lands, 
or those paying rent, were divided by 
the Miihavimadans, 

EAHTIMAM BUNDY, (p. ihtimdm 

handi),—ThQ settlement of a trust. 
Jamahundy j or a settlement of the re"- 
venue of a district annually concluded 
with the Zemindar, v. Eahtimam. 

EAHTIMAMDAR, (r. ihiimdm-ddr), 
— One who holds a trust. A Zemindar, 

q. V. 

EJARAH, (a. iydraJO.— a. farm of 
land, or rather of its revenue. 

EJARAHDAR, (p. ijdrah-ddr).-—The 
holder of a form of laud, or rather of 
its revenue, /v. Ejarah. 

ENAUM,i(A. Present, gift, 

gratuity, faWiiir. Enaums are grants 
of land free of rent; or assignments of 
the Governments share of the produce 
of a portion of land, for the support of 
religious establishments and priests, 
and for charitable purposes ; also to 
revenue officers, and the public ser¬ 
vants of a village, v. Madniums. 

ENAUMAT, also, by mistake, BN- 
AUMAL, (a. iu’dmdty plur. of a. m- 
dm), —Grants, gratuities, v. Enaum." 

ENAUMDAR, (p. in^dm-ddr ),— 
Holder of any thing as a favour. A 
person in the possession of rent-free, or 
favorably rented, lands ; or in the en¬ 
joyment, under assignment thereof^ of 
the Government dues from a particular 
portion of land, granted from charity,, 
&o. V. Enaum. 


0 



















a 

GAM, (b. gan h. gdwll'^'\i\\ slight 
nasal before the corriiptions of s. 
grama)» —A village. 

GANG AN AH, (p. gdngdnah from s. 
grama a village).—By villages, a set¬ 
tlement by villages. A term, equiva¬ 
lent to mouzawar, used to designate a 
village settlement. 

GATWALL, (H. ghdUoM).—Who 
has charge of a pass in the mountains, 
or a lauding place on a river. 

GAUTWAR, (n. ghat’war). —v. Gat- 
wall. 

GENTOO, (Probably a corruption of 
the word Gentile). —Indian. One of 
the aborigines of India. At Madras 
our countrymen use this term to desig¬ 
nate the language and people of Tellin- 
gdna. 

GHEE, (h. ghz). —Clarified butter, 
in which state they preserve that arti¬ 
cle for culinary purposes. 

GHEECOTTAH, written also GHEE- 
GOOTA, (Erom h. ghi). — A village 
monopoly, the renter of which has the 
exclusive right of buying and selling 
ghee in retail, v. Ghee. 

GIRDAWAR, or GIRD WAR, (p. 
girddwar or girdwdr). —An Overseer of 
Police, under whom the Qoyeiidas or in¬ 
formers act, and who has the power to 
apprehend those whom the latter point 
out. 

GODOWN, (European corruption of 
the Malay term gadong or gaddng). —A 
warehouse. 

GOLAWER, (Prom s. g6 a cow),— 
A tribe of cowherds in Telingct and 
Orissa. 

GOMASTAH, (p. gumdshtah, perfect 
part, of gumdshtan to send forth upon 
any pai'ticular business), —A commis¬ 
sioner, factor, agent. 

GOOROO, (s. guru). —Grave, a grave 
man ; the spiritual guide of a Hindu. 

GOOTOO, (tam. guntu ov dena-guntu 
honey-comb).—A license by custom 

[VoL. IL] 


paid for as much of honey and bees¬ 
wax as may be found by the renter in 
particular forests or mountains. 

GORAYAT, or GORAYT, A petty 
officer in a village whose chief duty was 
to guard the crop. v. Pausban, He 
acted under the native Collector, and 
his office is described to have been 
somewhat like that of a common Peon, 

GOSHWARAH, (p. g6shwdrah).>^ ^ 
The abstract of an account. 

GOUR, In Coimbatore, Headmen of 
villages: JPotail and Mbbrassadaks, q.v. 

GOYENDA, (p. g6yandah, from p. 
gufian to speak, say, tell, inform).— 
An informer, a spy to discover public 
offenders. 

GRAM or GRAMA, (s. grdma ).—A 
village. 

GRAMA KHTRCH, (Prom grdma 
a village and p. hharch expense).—Vil¬ 
lage charges, or expenditure, v. Khirch 
Gram. 

GRAMMATAN, (tam. grdmdtan, s. 
grdmadhdna ).—A villager, headman 
of a village, or Potail, q. v. 

GUDDAD, Broken uneven land 
brought into cultivation by the hand, 
A species of landholders in the Ceded 
Districts who hold their lands at a re¬ 
duced rent. 

GUENI or GUENY, Tenant. 

GUENY CHALIE, In Gannra, a 
tenant at will. The same as Chahe 
Gukny, q. V. 

GUENY NAIRMUL, In Canara, a 
proprietor of land. The same as Nair- 
MUL Gubny, q. V. 

GUENY SHUDMUL, In Ganarq a 
tenant for ever. The same as Shudmul 
Gubny, q. v. 

GUIRB BEKENNY written also 
GUIRE BALAUNY, The resumption 
of an allowance of land given up to the 
Byotsy being the tenth of a legah. 

GUNGE, (r. garij ).—A granary, a 
dep6t, chiefly of grain, for sale. 

c in 
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HAS. 


HOO. 


Wholesale markets held on particular 
days, and resorted to by petty vendors 
and traders. Also commercial depots. 
GUENY, V. Gueny. 


vious to the harvest. Also, in a more 
general sense, a detailed enquiry into 
the value of lands financially con¬ 
sidered. 


H. 

. HACKIKUT, (a. halcihat), —State¬ 
ment, explanation, particular account. 

HACKIKAT JUMMA, (p, haUkaU^ 
jama). —A statement, or the particulars, 
‘of the jiimma, or sum total of an 
account. An historical detail of the 
tum'ary rent-roll down to the acquisi¬ 
tion of the Dewanny. 

HAKIM, {hakim). —Commander, 
ruler, governor, master. The governing 
authority in a province. 


HAVELLY, (a. liavili). —House, 
habitation, domain. In Bengal the 
term is applied to such lands as are 
held by a Zemindar for his own benefit; 
but at Madras it designates such as are 
under the immediate manngement of 
Government, without the inteiwentioa 
of Zemindars or Jaghiredars, the reve¬ 
nues of which are either farmed out on 
short leases, or collected by its own 
I officers, Avithoiit any other agency, v. 
KhaSy which in Bengal is the term used 
in the sense of Havelly as applied at 
Madras. 


HALDAREE, (p. hdl-ddri from a. 
hdl state, condition, situation, circum¬ 
stance, and p. ddr keeping, holding).— 
A tax on marriages, an item of the 
ahwah ot cesses. N.B. This term 
may also mean a tax on ploughs, from 
s. hala a plough, and p. ddri holding, 
or keeping. 

HAL HACKIKUT, (written also by 
mistake), HAK-HACKUT, (p. hdU 
kakikat).-^The present state. An ac¬ 
count of the present state of the revenue 
as established in the hnstabood, q. v. 

HAREES, (a. hdris). —A guard, sen¬ 
tinel, or watchman. A petty officer of 
Police in a town or village. 

HASIL, (a. hdsil). —Produce, result, 
proceeds, revenue, duties. 

HASIL KHALARY, (p. h&siUu 
hhaldri). —Produce of the salt-works. 
A head of salt revenue collections, 
including the original ground rent of 
the salt lands, v. Khalary. 

H ASIL-NEMUCK, (p. hdsiUi-namak.) 

Proceeds of salt. Duties on salt. 

HASTABOOD, (p. hasUMd).— 
LitePallyi what is and was. A com¬ 
parative. account. An examination by 
measurement of the assets or resources 
of the country, made immediately pve- 


HAUT, (s. hatta, b. hat or halt, rr. 
hdt). —A weekly market held on stated 
days. N.B. A bazar is a daily market. 

HAZARY, (p. hazdri from hazdr a 
thousand).—The commander of a thou¬ 
sand men. 

HAZARIAN, (a. hazdriydn plur. of 
hazdri, q. v.)—The commanders of a 
thousand men each. The expense of 
ten regiments of standing troops under 
English officers, v. p. 683 for tvjo regi¬ 
ments read ten, 

HINDOO or HINDU, (p. Hindu) 
One of the aborigines of India, by the 
Persians called Hind, 

HISS A, (a. hissah). —Share, portion, 
division, part. Hissa lauds are such 
as are divided, with respect to the rent, 
into shares, payable to two or more 
Zemindars, dkVQ called Hissadars or 
shax’e-holders. 

HISSAWB, (a. hisdb),—Aji account, 
computation, calculation. 

HISSAWB KORCHA, (p. hi8db4^ 
kharchah). —An account of disburse¬ 
ments. 

HOBLY, In Ganara, a district. 

HOODUD, (a. hndud, plur. of A. 
hadd a limit or boundary).—Prescribed 
penalties by the Muhammadan law. 








JAG. 

HUSBULWOSOOLEE M A R 0- 
CHA, (p. hash-uUwasuli) ,~A. tax ao- 
cordiug to what may be collected. Es¬ 
timated receipts on marriages, being a 
head of revenue introduced in Dinage- 
fore in 1762. 

HUZZOOR, (a. huz>{Lr ).—The pre¬ 
sence. The seat of GovernmeTit, or of 
the European authority in a Collector- 
ship. V. SUDDER. 

HUZZOOREE, (p. hiizuri from a. 
huz'(Lr, q. v. Relating to the presence, 
or chief station of European authority. 
Applied to Taloohdars, &c., the term in¬ 
dicates that they pay their revenue im¬ 
mediately to the European officer of Go¬ 
vernment, and not through Zemindars, 

HYUM, Is a term used in Goimhatore 
to designate a branch of soomadyem or 
rents payable in money, which is fixed, 
or at least subject to little variation, 
such as the produce of trees, the rent 
qf collections made from ginger, &c., on 
the hills, 

I. 

IJARAH, (a. ijdrah). —A farm, par¬ 
ticularly of the revenue of a district. 

IJARAHDAR, (p. ijdrah~ddr). —The 
holder of a farm. A farmer of the reve¬ 
nues of a district. 

ISTEMERAR, (a, istimrdr), —Con¬ 
tinuity; the being constant and conti¬ 
nuous ; perpetuity. 

ISTEMERARY, (p. istimrdri) .—Oi 
or relating to Istemerar, q. v. An 
IsTEMBRARY PoTTAH is a lease in per¬ 
petuity. 

ISTEMRARDAR,. (p. istimrdrddr ). 
—The holder of a grant in perpetuity. 

ISTIMRAREB, (p. Per¬ 

petual, continuous, v. Istemerary, 

J. 

J ABB STAN, by mistake for TA- 
BESTAN, q. v. 

JAGGERY, (tam. ja&arai),— Sugar. 
Sugar in its unrefined state. 


JAGHEER NOWAR A H, (p. » 
gir-i-ndwdrah). — k. jaglieer iov i\\e sup¬ 
port of an establishment of boats at 
Dacca, 

JAGHEER . TANAJAUT, (P. j/sy^ 
gir^i'fhdnahjdt). —The same as Jaghire 
Tanahaut, q. V. 

JAGHIRE or JAGHEER, (v,jdy-gir 
from jd place, and gir taking, the two 
words being united by i, here the sign 
of the genitive case).—Literally the 
place of talcing. An assigniuent. of the 
Government share of the produce of a 
portion of land to an individual. There 
were two kinds of Jaghires, one called 
jdy-gir-i’tan bodily or personal 
being for the support of the person of 
the grantee; the other jdy-gir-i-sar 
Jaghire of the head, or an assignment 
for the support of any public establish¬ 
ment, particularly of a military nature. 

JAGHIRE BUCKSHEE, (r. jdy^ 
gir-i-hakhshi). —A jaghire for the sup¬ 
port of a generator commander-iu-chief. 

JAGHIRE CIRCAR, (p. jdy^gir:. 
sarkdr). —The jdghire of the Goyeru- 
meht: i.e,, the Company’s under 

the Presidency of Fort St. George. 

JAGHIRE DEWANNY, (v.jdy^gir^ 
The jay hire of the Deivan-- 
ny : i.e,, of the office of Dewan held by 
the Company. 

JAGHIRE TANAHAUT, (p. jdy^ 
gir^i-V hdnahdt),—Jaghires for the 
support of tanahsy or small garrisons 
of sehtindy troops. 

JAMMA, (a. jama), —The whole, 
total, sum, amount, sum total, assembly, 
collection; The total of a territorial 
assessment. 

JAMMABUNDY, (p. jama’-handi ),—- 
A settlement of the total of an assess¬ 
ment, or a written statement of the 
same. 

JAMMABUNDY NUCKDY, (p. , 
jama-bandi-i-na1cdi ).—A money settle- 
meut oHho total of an assessment. 
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JEL. 

MMADAR, (p. ja7na-ddr).—A 
Batife officer so denominated, v. Jamma 
and Dar. 

JAMMA KAUMIL, (p. jama-i-M- 
_The complete or perfect 
or total of an assessment. The complete 
standard assessment of the Deccan on 
the principle of Toorell MulVs original 
rent-roll. 


KAN. 

Literally, birth again born. The term 
is particularly applied to a mortgage 
deed, upon the execution of which the 
proprietor parts with almost his whole 
interest in the land. 

JEMNUM, (A Malabar corruption 
of the Sanskrit word janmam), —Birth, 
birthright. Hereditary or proprietary 
right in the soil. 


JAMMA KHIRCH, {p,jama~kharch). 
,—Receipt and payment. Applied to 
an .account, a statement of receipts and 
disbursements. 

JAMMA TUMARY, (p. jama4-tii- 
—The total according to the 
tutnar or rent-roll. v. Tumae. 


JEMNUMKAR, (A Malabar cor¬ 
ruption of 8 . janmam birth, and the 
personal termination kdr), —A proprie¬ 
tor by inheritance. 

JIZEA, (a. jauijah),—A tax im¬ 
posed by Miilmmmadans on infidels and 
idolaters. 


JAMMA WAUSIL BAKY, 
(p. jama-wdsil-hdki). —Total-received- 
balance. An account in three columns, 
stating the totals of the revenues ex¬ 
pected according to the settlement, the 
amount received, and the balances put- 
standing. 

JANAJATJT, (h. jandjdt, from s. 
jajia person, and s. jdta sect).—Man 
by man, individual. This term, ap¬ 
plied to a Pottahj means a lease to each 
individual Ryot, 

JANGLE, (h. j an gal, s. jangala ).— 
A wood or thicket, a country overrun 
with wood or long grass, in a rude and 
uncultivated state. 

JANGLY, (from s. jangala), —Over¬ 
run with jungle, or situated in the midst 
of jungles, v. Jungle. 

JAREBIAN, (p. jaribiydn plur. of 
jaribi a personal noun from a. jarib a 
certain land measure).—Land measur¬ 
ers in the Northern Oircars, 

JELM, (A Malabar corruption of s. 
janma ).— Birth, birthright, v. Jemnum. 

JELMKAR; the same as JEMNUM¬ 
KAR, q. V. 

JELMKAR GUENY, See Jelmkar 
and Gueney. 

JELNUM PONNUJAM, (A 31alabar 
corruption of s. janmam 'punarjam),-^ 


JODIGA, A branch of tlie sorna- 
dyem, q. v. consisting of a quit-rent 
paid by Brahmans tor enauni lands 
held by them. 

JORE, Quit-rent. 

JOWARY, Indian corn. Sort of 
millet. Holcus sorghum, L. 

JUMMUM, the same as JEMNUM, 
q. V. 

JYARUM, In the Carnatic, a re¬ 
gister of lands. 

K. 

KADBEM, (a. kddim.) —Head, hend- 
man. One of the numerous terms used 
in the peninsula to designate the head¬ 
man of a village. 

KAM WASSOOL, See Kham-Wos- 

SOOL. 

KANUM, (mal. kdnam), —Mortgage, 
usufructuary property acquired by 
mortgage. See Canum and Kanum 
Patum. 

KANUMKAR, (mal. kdnamkdr ),—■ 
A mortgage of laud, v. Kanum. 

KANUM PATUM, (mal. kdnmn- 
pdtam). —A mortgage deed. A form 
of conveying land in leasehold, and by 
which a mortgagee gets possession of 
laud. 









KAN WASSOOL, by mistake for 
KHAM WASSOOL/q. v. 

KAPOO, KAPOOR, written also 
KAN POOR, One of the terms used in 
the peninsula to denote the headman 
among the Afeerassadars of a village. 

KARAR, (a. /camr).—Firmness, 
stability. Agreement, engagement, 
contract. 

KARAR JAMMA DEH SALA, (p. 
hardr-jama-i- dah-sdlah) .—The engage¬ 
ment for a ten years jamma. The 
decennial settlement of the Bengal 
provinces, as made in the administra¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis. 

KARIAKARAM, (tal. Icdrija-hdram 
from 8 . hdrya-lcdrah), —The performer 
of a business, an agent. The principal 
Meerassadar of a village appointed by 
the rest to act as their common agent. 

KATE, (A provincial corruption of 
s. hshetra). —A field. 

KATE PUNJAH, (tam. heU'piinjai, 
from het, a corruption of s. hshetra a 
field, and tam. punjai, q. v.)—Land 
which from situation cannot be irri¬ 
gated, and which, strictly speaking, 
depends upon the falling rains. 

KAUMIL or KAMUL, (a. kdmil). 
—Perfect, complete, v. Jummah. 

KAWELI, (tam. Jcdwali). —Watch- 
ing, guarding, protecting. The office 
or employment of guarding and pro¬ 
tecting a district, v. Oawbl. 

KAWBLI6AR, v. Cawelgar. 

KAWELI RUSSOOM, v. Kawbli 
^ and Russoom. —Pee or perquisite of a 
Katveligar, See Cawelgar. 

KAY-KANUM-PATUlVi:, (mal. Icai- 
kdnam-jpdtam), —Conveyance of a spot 
of land, in Afalahar, to one who under¬ 
takes to fence it with mud walls, and 
plant it with trees, being insured in 
the possession of it for a specified 
period. 

KEEL, A lake. 


KBFFYET or KEFPAYET, (a. 
Idfdyat), —Surplus, profit, advantage. 
Profit resulting from the revenue in¬ 
vestigations of Meer Cosshn, being an 
item of the souhahdarry dbwah, or 
cesses arising from Jaghires and other 
lands held at reduced rate by the prin¬ 
cipal officers of the Nazims, whicli 
were added to the public rent; also 
increase of revenue from hasfahood en¬ 
quiries into the resources of the hhalsa 
lands. 

KEPPYET HUSTABOOD, (p. 
hifdyat-i-hast-o-h'dd).~Bvo^t of the Aas- 
tabood, q. v. An item of the souhah¬ 
darry ahwah, or cesses of Ali Verdi 
consisting of resumptions of land, 
and discovered resources in hhalsa lauds 
brought to account in the frontier dis¬ 
tricts, under the charge of fonjdars, 
which they had concealed, 

KEPPYET SAYER, (p. Ufdyat-i- 
sdyr), —Profit of the sayer, q. v. Pro¬ 
fit or increase of I’evenue derived from 
bringing to public account fraudulent, 
or other irregular emoluments or abuses 
in the branches of the sayer duties. 
See Baky and Panchoutra. 

KEPYAL, a mistake in the print for 
KEPPYAT, q. v. 

KEHDAH, (h. hheda)* —The trap or 
enclosure in which wild elephants are 
caught. 

KEHDAH APEAL, (p. hJieddyi- 
afydl). —The traps or enclosures for 
catching elephants, v. Kbhdah. An 
article in the tumarj or assessment roll, 
of jaghire appropriations, to defray the 
expense of catching elephants in Tijp- 
perah, and Sylhet. 

KERP, (b. hdrpds).--^Cottonm 
KERPAS, (b. Jcdrpds).-^Coiton^ 

KE SSEMWAR, (p. hismwdr) Ac- 
cording to its kind, sort, or quality. 

KESSEMWAR GOSHWARAH (p. 
kismwdr-goshivdrah). —An abstract ac¬ 
count of lands specifying their different 
qualities. 
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KHA. 

KETE'ENEE, (b. Mtani ).—A spinner 


KHO. 


of cotton, &c. 

KEZANCHBE, (p. hhazdnchi), —A 
. treasurer. * 

KIIAHOON, (b. hahany h. kalian or 
H. kaliany corruptions of s. kdrshdpana). 
—Twelve hundred and eighty cowries, 
equal, as money, to about four annas, 
or the fourth of a rupee, ' 

KHALSA, (a. khdlisali). — Pure, un¬ 
mixed. An office of Government, in 
which the business of the Eevenue De¬ 
partment is transacted : the exchequer. 
When this term is applied to lands, 
it signifies lands the revenues of which 
are paid into the exchequer, as contra¬ 
distinguished from jaghire, or other 
descriptions of lauds, the Government 
share of whose produce has been as¬ 
signed to others. 

KHALSA SHEREFA, (p. khdUsah^ 
i-sharifah). —The royal treasury or ex¬ 
chequer. 

KHAM, written also KAM, (p. 
klidm), —U n r i p e, crude, immature, 
gross. 

KHAM CHIT AH, (h. khdm-chithd). 
—A rough statement or account, v. 
Kham. 

KHAM WOSSOOL, (p. khdm- 
Gross receipt, as of revenue, 
also the record exhibiting it. 

KHANABARRY, (From p. klidnah 
a house, and b. hdri from s. hdti a dwell¬ 
ing),—A house with its appurtenances, 
such m gardens, orchards and the like : 
Domain, v. Nanoar. 

KHAN WOOSEL, For Kham Wos- 

sooL, q. V. 

KHAREGE JUMMA, (p. Ichdrij^i^ 
ja,ma), —What is excluded from the 
jrmma or amount of the rental. Rents 
from the Ryots enjoyed by particular 
individuals under assignments or grants 
from Government, such as the ^nancar 
ot Grories and Zemindars, 

KHAS,.(a. khds), —Private, peculiar; 
particular, proper. Revenue collected 


immediately by Government, without 
the agency of Zemindars. Under the 
Company's Government in Bengal the 
term is generally applied when there 
is an immediate division of the actual 
produce between the Government and 
the Ryots ; and also where the revenues 
of smaller portions than zemindaries 
are let to farm. 

KHASNOVEESEE, (p. hhds^navisi, 
from P. khds, q. v. and P. navisi writ- 
ing).— What relates to the Government 
clerks and accountants. An article of 
the soiibahdarry abwah, or cesses in¬ 
troduced by Jaffier Khan; being ori¬ 
ginally a russoom or fee exacted from 
the Zemindars, at the renewal of their 
annual leases, by the Mutseddies, or 
clerks of the khalsa; but afterwards 
extended to other objects, v. Khalsa. 

KHEREEF, (a. kliarif). —Autumn, 
autumnal harvest. 

KHERYAUT, (a. khairdt),•^Good 
deeds, charities, alms. Allowances for 
occasional charity to the poor of all per¬ 
suasions ; an item of the Muscorat, q. v, 

KHETERY, (A corruption of s, 
kshatriya, pronounced Ichetri in the 
vulgar dialects).—A man of the second 
or military tribe. 

KHILAUT, (A. khilat),-^A robe of 
honour with which princes confer dig¬ 
nity. An item of the abwab or imposts. 
See Ztr Mathote. 

KHIRCH GRAM, (p. kliarch^i-grdm, 
from p. kharch expense, and s. grama 
a village).—Expense of the village. 
Contributions levied in the villages, 
professedly to defray the expenses 
incurred by the Potails, or their ser¬ 
vants, and by others, in travelling to 
the cutcherry of the district on the pub¬ 
lic affairs of the villages. 

KHODE KHOSHT, (Properly p. 
khdd-kdsht, from kh'dd self, and kdshtan 
to sow seed).—-Self-sown or cultivated. 
Applied to Ryots, the term means those 
who cultivate laud in the village where 
they reside, and by hereditary right; 
also the laud so cultivated. 








KHOMAE, (b. A; Thresh¬ 
ing-floor. liands, felie liyots of which 
do not pay a money-rent, bat divide 
the produce at certain r^tes of share 
with the Zemindar) contradistinguish¬ 
ed from rioty lands, in which the Gov- 
ernment dues are paid in money. 

K H 0 0 S H B A S H by raistake, 
CHOOOBASH, (p. lchus}M8h).—Oi\e 
who lives- happily or at his^ ease. A 
description of inhabitaiits in the Ceded 
Districts. 

KHOEAE APFIAL, (p.. IMrdh-i- 
af'ydby.-^Yood of Elephants. An allow¬ 
ance in Sylhet for niaintaining ele¬ 
phants when caught. 

KHUDIAISr, (From tam . kudil^A 
cultivator, v. GboDi. 

KHUECH or EHIECH ‘or 
KUETCH, (A.^ kharj, p. hharch).— 
Expense, expenditure. Casual exipend- 
itnre for public purposes in the busi¬ 
ness of revenue arrangement. 

KHTJECHA, (a. klunjah, p. kliar- 
c/ia/i).-—Disburseiilent, expenditure. 

KHUECHA SUDDEE, ( p . A^/mr- 
chah-i-sadar), —^Expenses of the chief 
station or setit of Government, in Con¬ 
tradistinction to Kharchah-i-mofitssil 
or expenses of the ck>Ontry or interior. 

EIBMUTDAE, probably for EID- 
MUTGAE, (p.- khidmaUgdr).—A ser¬ 
vant, an in-door servant. 

KIFPUT for EIFFYUT, q. v. 

KILL AD A E> (P. A^7-n/i-dar).—War¬ 
der of a castle. Commander af a Fort. 

K IMUT K HE S ET GOtTE, 
(p. hhhat^-Uhis'ht-i^gaur):—Price of 
bricks of Goiilr. v. Eist Goub. A 
souhalidarry imposed established by 
Ali Verdi Oman to defray the expense 
of conveying away bricks from the ruins 
of the ancient city of Goiir, once the 
capital of Bengal, 

EISMXJL> a mistake for ElSMtTT, 

q. V. 

KISMUT, (a. Division, 

[Yol. II.] 


proportion, share, part. A division of 
country, sometimes forming part of a 
dreary and including several districts, 
more or less ) but more generally, part 
of a 'pergunnah, N. B. The propor¬ 
tions of such divisions are distinguished 
by the’ number of annas or sixteenth 
parts they contain. 

EISSA, a typographical error for 
HISSA, q. V. 

KISSAS, (a. 7rf«as).—The Mnhanih 
madan law of retaliation. 

EIST, (a. Aiis^).—Stated payment, 
instalment of rent. 

KISTBUEDY, (p. kist-landt) .—A 
Contract for the payment of a debt or 
rent by instalments, v. Eist. 

EIST GOUE, (p. kMshU-gaiir).— 
Bricks of Gour, The expense of bricks 
from the ruins of the city oi Gour, once 
the capital of Bengal: one of the s'oii- 
bahdarry alwah or cesses. 

EOKUMNAMA, by mistake for ^ 
HOOKUMNAMA, q. v. 

EOLKAE, The same as Peon, in 
Malahar. 

KOODT, (tam. A;ndi).— Ihhabitarit, 
tenant, EyoT, q. v. 

KOODIMANEE, A contract, in 
Malahary the effect of which is to con¬ 
vert the tenure of mortgage by pledge 
into a kind of freehold. 

KOOLCUENEt, KOOLKER- 
NAIN, KOOLCURNY, KULKURNY, 
(xteL. Jciilkdrntii and kulkamum), —A 
village' acceuntant, in the N'orthCrh 
Gircars'y who is generally d BrahmaH, 

KOOEI KANTJM, (mal. kurt 
kdnam .)—A lease oii favourable terms 
for the improvement of land. 

KOOT, (h. kilt). —Estimate, ap¬ 
praisement, valuation. Valuation of 
the crop. V. Anchumna. 

KORAN, (A, hurdn)* —The book con¬ 
taining the religious precepts’of Mu^ 
hammad. 


n 
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KUN. 


LAK. 


KOSHAN, (s. Jcdsha, TRL. and TAM. 

—Case, repository, treasury, 
register. A village register in which 
are entered the lands held by Brahmans 
in the southern poligar districts. 

KOYT, (A provincial corruption of 
s. hayastha), —The name of a mixed 
tribe of Hindus, whose profession is 
generally writing and accounts. Most 
of the Banians and Sircars of Calcutta 
are of this class. 

^ KRORIE, V. Crorie. 

KUDDUM RDSSOOL, (p. kadam4^ 
rasul).'—The footstep of the prophet. 
Allowance for preserving the impres¬ 
sion of the foot of Muhammad or the 
place of worship where it is preserved; 
an item of the Mdscorat, q. v. 

KULGOOTASON, In Tinnamlly, a 
fixed sum so called for which the pun- 
jah land was given up. 

KULLAR, In the Ceded Districts, 
barren land. 

KULWAR, (p. Iculwdr), —According 
to all, general. The term is applied to 
a settlement of the land revenues, when 
the rent of each individual Byot is fixed 
and collected by the officers of Govern¬ 
ment, without the intermediate agency 
of Zemindars or farmers of the revenue. 
See Ryotwar. 

KUMENATUM, The farming stock 
of an individual, such as his ploughs, 
bullocks, slaves or servants, &c. 


K IT N K A L, (h. kangdi). —Poor, 
miserable. Kunkal lands are lauds the 
revenues of which are appropriated for 
the support of poor persons. 

KtJRCHA, (a. Icharjah, p. kharcltah), 
—Expenditure, v. Kurcha. 

KURNDM, (tkl. karnam). —A secre- 
tary, writer, clerk. See Curnum. 

KUSHEM, In the Ceded Districts, a 
streamlet or water-course from a spring. 

KUSSOOR, (a. Want, de¬ 

fect, deficiency. An item of the ahwab 
formerly levied as part of the deh kurcha 
or village charges, to make up for the 
deficiency in the rupees collected in the 
mofussil, or interior of the country, 
which, under the Mogul Government, 
were required to be paid into the trea¬ 
sury at an equal standard. 

KUTCHA, (H. kachd, b. kdnchd).— 
Raw; crude, immature, v. Cutcha. 

KUTCHA BALLANNY, BALUN- 
NY, or BEKENNY, A term used in 
Dinagepore, A resumption of one-tenth 
proportion of land held by the Ityots. 
V. Kutcha and Cutcha. 

K DTK ENA, (b. katJdnd).—An 
under farm. 

KUTKENADAR, (b. katkindddr).-^ 
An under tenant, farmer, or renter. 

KUTLAI, In the Ceded Districts, a 
field. 

KUTTEI, V. Kutlai. 


KUMI, (p. kami), —Deficiency. De¬ 
ficiency in the weight or value of coin ; 
interior crutch or expenditure. N. B. 
Kumisagon in p. 682 should have been 
divided by a comma, being two words, 
namely, kumi and sagon. 


KYAL, (a. kaydl).—A weighman. 
The person who weighs out the respec* 
tive shares of the crops in a village. 

KYVEDOOTH, A form of mort- 
gage and transfer of landed property 
in Malabar, 


KUMPLI, In the Ceded Districts, 
draw-well. 

KUNGANUM, Fees paid to the 
Company as an indemnity for the ex¬ 
pense of overseeing the just appropria¬ 
tion of the podoo shelawo, and the cut* 
ting and division of the crop. 


L. 

LAG, (A provincial corruption of s. 
laksha). —One hundred thousand. N. B. 
A lack of Bengal sicca rupees is, at 2^. 
6d, equal to pounds sterling 12,500. 

LAKERAJB, {Id-khirdj, compounded 








MAL. 


MAH. 

of fclie privative parfcicle Id and hhirdj 
re!>t).—Rent-free. Lands rent-free; or 
lands the Government dues from which 
are assigned to any person for his own 
benefit, or are appropriated to any 
public purpose. The term is used in 
contradistinction to Malguzary, q. v. 

LINGUMUT, (3. linga-mata).—One 
who worships the Lingam. 

LOME ALLIES, v. Beegarah. 

LOMBARDIES, v. Beegarah. 

LOONTABURDAES, A typographi- 
cal mistake for Soontaburdaes, q. v. 

M. 

MAAL, See Mal and Mehal. 

MADESTRUM, (tam. madiyaatam, 
for s. madhyastham). —Standing be¬ 
tween : mediation. The mediation of 
a PoUgar to protect a Oircar village 
from any breach of faith on the part of 
Government or its officers. 

M ADR ASS A, (a. madrasah .)— 
A college. 

MADRISSA, See Madrassa. 

M A G A N Y, (tam. magdnam) .—A 
district. 

MAGANNY, See Magany. 

MAGAUN, See Magany. 

MAHAJANAODM, See Mahajanum. 

MAHAJEN, See Mahajanum. 

MAHAJANUM, (tam. mahd-janam, 
s. maha-jana). —A great person ; a 
merchant. Proprietor of land equiva¬ 
lent to Meerassadar, q. v. 

MAHL, See Mehal. 

MAHMOOL, See Mamool. 

MAHOOTERAN, (mahattaran a 
Persian corruption in the plural num¬ 
ber oi 3. mahattrd). — Lands given for 
the maintenance of respectable persons, 
not Brahmans. 

MAHSOOL, (a. mahsul). —Collected. 
The produce or sum of any thing. The 
[VoL. IL] 


amount or produce of the sayer duties 
on salt imported, manufactured and 
consumed. 

MAHSOOL SAYER, (p. mahsuU^ 
sctyir ).—The produce of the sayer ddties. 
V. Mahsool. 

MAHSOULY PEON, (p. mahs<di, 
from A. mahsul ).—A Peon employed in 
the collections, v. Mahsool. 

MAL, (a. mdl). —Wealth, property. 
Revenue, rent; particularly that aris¬ 
ing from territory, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the customs and duties levied 
oil personals, called sayer, q. v. See 
also Mehal, with which term this is 
often confounded by Europeans. 

MALGUZAR, (p. mdl-gtizdr ).—Who 
pays rent or revenue. The term is 
applicable to every description of per¬ 
son who holds land paying a revenue to 
Government, whether as tenant, Zemin^ 
dar, or farmer. 

MALGUZARRY, (p. mdUguzdri, 
from A. mdl wealth, property, revenue, 
and p. guzdshtan to quit, leave, dis¬ 
charge, pay).—Paying revenue. A 
term applied to assessed lands, or lands 
paying revenue to Government; also 
the rent of such lands. 

MALGUZARRY TEHSIL KOOL, 

(p. malguzdrtailsiUi’hull ).—The rent, 
or land revenue, according to the whole 
collections. Net revenues levied from 
Zemindars and farmers, and on officers 
of Government. 

M A L Z A MIN, (p. mdUzamin) 
Bondsman for the discharge ot a debt, 
or payment of rent. See Malzamxnee. 

MALZAMINEE, (p. mdUzdmini ).— 
Written security for the due paymeiit 
of a debt or revenue. 

MALIK, (a. rndlih^.^M-SketeT, lord, 
proprietor; owner, 

MALIEANA, (p. mdlikdnaJi, h'om k. 
mdlilcy q. v.)—What relates or belongs 
to a person as master or headman, The 
Vialikand of a Mocuddim, or head Ryot, 
is a share of each ByoPs produce re- 
D in 
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MAU. 

|ceived by him as a ciistotnary due, 
^"formiug an article of the Neakdarry, 
Y. The term is also applicable to 
tho or allowance to village col¬ 

lectors, or Mocuddims of such villages 
as pay rents immediately to the Jchalsa, 
being an item of the Muscorat, q. v. 
See also Mocudims. 

MAMOOL, (a. ma^m'dl). — Practised, 
established, usual, customaiy. 

MANGUN, (b. mdngan), — Begging, 
request; one of the cesses or ahwah, 
A tax or imposition formerly levied by 
the ojSScers stationed at the chokies and 
ghauts. 


MEL. 

Northern Circars. See Enam, Stjnnud, 
Turrabdddy and Pitchay. 

MAUZA, (a. mauza). — A place, a 
village. 

MAUZAWAR, (p. mauza-wdry from 
A. Ttiauza a place, a village).—By vil¬ 
lages. A village settlement, where 
the officers of the Government farmed 
out the lands of the whole village to 
an individual, or to the community of 
a village. 

MEDDTJD, See Mtjddud. 

MEDDEB MASH, See Mudded 
Mash. 


MARAH, Perquisites from the crop, 
fe - fees in kind, so called in the Northern 
r Oircars, the same as Russoom, q. v. 

^ M A R A M U T, (a. marammat ).— 

Mending, repairing. 


MEERASS, (a. mirds or mirdth).~ 
Heritage, patrimony. 

MEERASSADAR, (p, mirdsa-ddr). 
—The holder or possessor of a heritage, 
v. Mkerass. The proprietor of laud. 


MAROCHA, A tax on marriages. 

r: ; MATAEURRUCKAT, (a. pi. 

mutafarrikdt). —Separate, scattered, 
dispersed, various. Scattered divisions 
or portions of land. 

f MATAYENAH, See Mutanieh. 

MATHOOT, See Matote. 

. ‘ MATHOOT FEEL KANEH, (p. 

' : mathot-i-fiUhhdnah ),—An imposition 

' ' for the elephant house or stable. A 

soubahdarry article of the ahwah or 
cesses established by Sujah Khaim, 
being a contribution to defray the ex¬ 
pense of feeding the elephants of the 
Nazim and Dew an* 

MATHOTE, spelt also MATHOOT, 
MATHOOL and MUTHOTB, (h. 
,s ‘‘Capitation, contribution, im- 

pOSiiiion* An occasional impost or tax, 
sometimes included the Abwab, q. v. 

;; See also Zyr MathoIB. 

MAUNIUM, (tam. mdi^ydm, • from 
B. mdnya, respectable, honorable). — A 
grant of land, or assignment of • the 
Government share of the produce there¬ 
from, to the revenue officers, and the 
public servants of the villages in the 


MEERASSEE, (a. mirdsi). —^Here¬ 
ditary, hereditary property. The laud 
of a Mebrassadar, q. v. 

MEHAAL, See Mkhal. 

MBHAL, MAHL, MHAL, MAAL, 
MOHAUL, ME haul, MEHAAL, 
MAL, (a. mahdll plur. of mdhall pro¬ 
perly a place).—Places, districts, de¬ 
partments. Places or. sources of re¬ 
venue, particularly of a territorial 
nature .- lauds. N. B. This term should 
not, as is often the case, be confounded 
with mdl, another Arabic word, to an 
incorrect ear, something like it in sound. 
Mahdll denotes the places or lands 
yielding a revenue,- but mdl is the rent 
or revenue itself arising from the lands. 
See Mal. 

MEHAUL, See Mehal. 

MEHMANY, {mihmdni, from p. 
mihmdn a guest).—What relates to 
a guest; hospitality. Allowance for 
entortainiug pilgrims, travellers, aud 
strangers in general; an item of the 
Muscorat, q. V. 

MELWASSY,In the peninsula, extra 
produce partly appropriated to the use 
of teH^ples and other religious purposes. 
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MOF. 


MOC. 

MBN-AUTISTY, Grand master ot 
artillery. 

MBNEWAR, In Malabar, a person 
who keeps the district accounts called 
hobly. 

MAHL, See Mbhal. 

MOH ALZAMINEB, See Malza- 

MINBB. 

MHASOOL, See Mahsool. 

MH.ASOOL SAYER, See Mahsool 
Sayek. 

MILKETJT, (a. nnZ/cii/at).—Pro¬ 
perty, proprietary right. 

MILKI'lU'l' ISTIMRAR, (p. mil- 

Uyat i-istimrdr). —Proprietary right in 
con fcin nation. ' 

MILKUIT, See Milkeut. 

MIN H A, (a . min-hd) .—Literally, 
from that. Deduction, subtraction. 

MOBAI, (a. —By purchase 

or sale. Manufacture of salt by con¬ 
tract purchase. 

MOCASAtJ, See Mogassatj. 

MOGASSA, See Mocassau. 

MOG A SS AU, Peons^ in the Northern 
Gircars, who ^ere pfdd by grants of 
land, subject to a quit-rent only. v. 
Peon. 

M 0 G U D DIM, (a. muhaddam) ,~ 
Placed before, antecedenti prior, fore¬ 
most. Head Ryot or principal man in 
a village, who superintends the affairs 
of it arid, among other duties, collects 
the rents of Groverument within Ins 
jurisdiction. The same oiBScer iS in 
Bengal called also Mundid, and in the 
Peninsula Ooetd and Potail. 

MOGtfDDiMY, (p. muJcaddami, 
from A. muhaddam.—Whai relates to a 
Mocnddim. The russoom or share of 
each Ryot’s produce received by the 
Mobtiddim, an article of the nehlcdarry : 
also the nancar or allowance to vil¬ 
lage Collectors or Mocuddiins of such 
villages as pay rents immediately to 


the Ichalsa, being an article of the 
muscorat. See Malikana. 

MOGUDMY, See MocunnmY. 

MOOUM, See MoKeem. 

M 0 G tr R R E R, (A. - mtilcarrar).^ 
Fixed, established ; permanent. What 
is fixed or settled. 

MOGURRERY, (p. miikarrarij from 
A. mnlcarrar). —As applied to lands, 
means lands let on a fixed lease. The 
term is also applied to the Government 
dues from the Gavel,, q. v. 

MOCURRERYDAR, (?. miiJcarraH^ 
ddr) .—Possessor of a lease or grant 
for a fixed period, v. Mocukuer aud 
Mocuurery. ^ 

MOCS'RREY, -See Mocurrery. 

MOCURREYDAR, See Mocurrery-'; 

DAR. " 

MODAKIL, (A. rnddahhil), —Intro¬ 
ductions, annexations, additions. An¬ 
nexations or additions of lands to a par¬ 
ticular fiinancial division; or lands ac¬ 
quired, considered with reference to 
revenue. See Mokharije. 

MOFUSSIL, (a. mw/ttssaZ).—Sepa¬ 
rated, particularized, distinguished, di¬ 
vided into distinct parts, detailed. The 
subordinate divisions of a district, in 
contradistinction to the term saddiir, 
which iutplies the chief seat of Govern¬ 
ment; also'the country, as opposed to 
town : the interior of the conntry. As 
applied to accounts, the term signifies 
detailed, or those accounts which are 
made'up in the villages and pergunnahs, 
or larger divisions of country, by the 
Putwarriesj canongoes, or Serishtadars. 
As applied to charges, it signifies the 
expense of village and pergunnah 
officers employed in the business of re¬ 
ceiving, colle^ing, settling, and regis¬ 
tering the rents; such as Mocuddiins^ 
Ptitwarries, Peons, PyJces, Canongoes, 
Serishtadars, Tehsildars, Aumeens^ &c., 
&o. 

MOFUSSIL^ DEWANNY ADAW- 
LUT, (P. mufassal diwdnUaddlat),^ 
Provincial Court of Civil Justice, 
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MOO. 


MOO. 


MAG ANY, See Magany. 

MOGGS, See Mugs. 

MOHAUL, See Mehal. 

MOHIR, See Mohrer. 

MOHREE, MOHIE, MOHUE, 
MOEAH, MOHERRIE, (a. muharrir). 
—A writer, a clerk in an office. 

MOHTEREFA, (a. muhtarafah), 
‘—An artificer. Taxes, personal and 
professional, on artificers, merchants, 
and others ; also on houses, implements 
ofi agriculture, looms, &c., a branch of 
the Sayer, q. V. 

' MOHTERFA, See Morterefa. 
MOHUE, See Mohricr. 
MOHUREIE, See Mohrer. 

MOKE EM, (a. muhavvim). —Who 
fixes or settles. An appraiser. 

MOKHARIJE, (a. mulcMrij),— 
Expenses, deductions, exclusions. 
Territory dismembered and lost to the 
revenue, forming a head of deductions 
from the collections of the Zemindars 
in their accounts, under the general 
term Wazkat, q. v. The reverse of 
Modakil, q. V. 

MOLAVY, See Moolavy. 

M O L U N G E E, (h. malangi ).— 

Manufacturer of salt. 

MON I GAR, (tam. maniyaMr).— 
A surveyor. A supervisor, or manager. 

MOOFTY, (a. — The Muham-- 

wadan law officer who declares the 
Bentence. 

MOOLAVY, (a. maulavi), —A learn¬ 
ed and religions man. An interpreter 
of the Muhammadan law. 

MOOLGUENY, V. Mulgueny. 
MOOLVY, See Moolavy. 
MOONSHEE, (a. munshi). —Letter- 
writer, secretary. N. B. Europeans 
give this title to the native who in¬ 
structs them in the Persian language. 

MOOTAH, (Probably for tam. mdtai 
a heap or parcel).—In the Northern 
Oircars, a small district or subdivision 
of a country, consisting of a certain 


number of villages more or less. A 
farm of several villages. 

.MOOTAHDAR, The holder of a 
Mootah, q. V. A person on whom the 
zemindary rights of a mootah are con¬ 
ferred by tiie Government, under the 
conditions of a perpetual settlement. 

MOOTAHDARRY, What relates to 
a Mootahdar, q. v. 

MOOTANIEH, (a. muta-ayyanah), 
—^A military station, post, or command. 
Stationed troops. Sehundy or pro¬ 
vincial corps. 

MOPILLAS, A tribe of Arabs set¬ 
tled on the Malabar coast. 

MORAOA, See Marocha. 
MORACHA, See Marocha. 

MORAH, In Ganara, rent in kind. 
A field, let to a tenant at will, is reck¬ 
oned and ctilled a field of so many 
morahs, 

M OSH A IRA, (a. mushdharah),— 
Monthly stipend, pension, salary, pay 
or wages. A nioutlily allowance grant¬ 
ed by the state to a Zemindar when 
suspended from his office. 

MOI’ERPHA, See Mohterepa. 
MOTRARPHA, See Mohterepa. 
MOULACHO, Native militia. 
Sehundy corps. 

MOUZA, (a. maiiza). —A place; a 
village, the cultivated lands of a village. 

MOUZAWAR, (p. mauza-wdr, from 
a. maiiza a village).—By villages. A 
term employed to designate a village 
settlement. 

MOUZERA, See Mdzera. 
MOUZERAH, See Muzera. 

MOVEN or MOYBN ZABITAH, 
(a. mu~ayyan, zabitah), —Established 
custom. Charges, collections so called 
in the Ceded Districts. 

MUCHELKA, (t. muchalhah), —A 
solemn engagement, or declaration in 
writing. 

MUCHELKA IN DARUD, (p. 
muchalhah in ddrad), —'^The engage- 















MUJ. 


meut contains this/^ ^ 

written declaration, which, under tlie 
Muhfiifirnadan administration of the 
Nortlieru Oircars, was produced by the 
Aumildar, or Collector General, sigued 
jointly by the Desmoohs and Despoil- 
de((hs, purporting that they had not, in 
the way of bribery or otherwise, paid 
anything to the agent of Government, 
except what is specified in the public 
accounts of receipts. 

MUCtJRRERY, (p. mulcarrari ),— 
Relating to what is fixed or established ; 
as mucarrery leases, miicurrery grants, 
&c, V. Mocurrery. 

MUDDUD, (a. madad). —Aid, help, 
assistance. 

MUDDUD MASH, (p. madad^-ma- 
ash), —Aid for subsistence. An article 
in the rent-roll called ttimar jiiinma, 
^consisting of allotments of land, as a 
subsistence to religious and learned 
men ; an item of the muscorat, and a 
branch of ayma grants. 

MUDHOOR, (s. madhura, from s. 
madhu honey).—Sweet, fresh. 

MUDHOORY, (From s. madhura. 
See Mudhoor). —Applied to lands, 
moans fresh, in contradistinctioii to 
nemuchy, or salt lands. 

MUFTI, See Moofty. 

MUGS, Pirates from the coast of 
Arraoan, who formerly committed great 
depredations in the river Ganges. 

MUJERA, or MUJERAH, See 
Muzera. 

MUJERAI, (p. mujrdyij from a. 
mujrd allowance, premium ; obeisance, 
respect).—Who pays respect. Acknow- 
rdgments made to the Zemindars in 
tie vicinity of the hill-people of Bajeh- 
nhaly to prevent robberies, being an 
itea of the Muscorat, q. v. 

MU J M U D A R, (P. majmu-ah- ddr, 
from \. majmd-ah and P. ddi'). —Who 
has indiarge the whole collection. A 
temporay revenue accountant of a dis¬ 
trict or province. 


MUR. 

MUD GUBNY, (Perhaps from s. 
mulya purchase; price, wages, hire; 
and can. gueny a tenant).—in Oanara, 
a tenant by purchase, or for ever, at a 
fixed rent. 

M U L L A, (a. mulld), —A learned 
man, a schouhnaster. 

MUNDUL, (s. mandalaj b. mandal), 

A circle, a division of country so called. 
The headman of a village; the same 
as Mocuddim, q. v. 

MUNEWAR, {Mana- .vdr from tam. 
manai a piece of groujid, and p, war). 
—An officer who keeps the hohly or 
district account in Malabar. 

MUNNIMS, Jungle, possessions in 
the Northern Glrcars. 

MUNNOVERTY, (s. mano-vritti, 
from, manah the mind, and vrif.ti pro¬ 
fession, livelihood, maintenance).—A 
class of military tenants of a higher 
order, in the Northern drears, who 
were bound to bring their adherejits 
with them into the field. 

MUNNY CAYELLY, (tam. manai- 
Icdvali).- —A term used in Mysore for 
village watching fees. 

MUNSIFF, (a. munsif), —A just and 
equitable man. Native justice or judire 
whose powers do not extend farther 
than to suits for personal property not 
exceeding fifty rupees, 

MUNSUB, (a. mansah). —An office 
of dignity and title, generally of a 
military nature. 

MUNSUBDAR, (p. mansah-ddr). — 
Holder of a Munsub, q. v. A military 
officer of rank, holding this title under 
the Musalmdn, Governments. 

MUNSUBDARAN, (p. mansahddrdn, 
plur. of mansabddr. See Munsubdar). 
—The Munsuhdars or military officers 
of rank, aiL article in the roll called 
tumar juinmah, consisfipg of jaghire 
appropriations to military 
the coi^'^ition of service. 

MAMU T, (a, fiiurammat) — 
^pairing, Charges for re- 

pjiirs. 
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MUT. 


MUSCOOR, (a. mazJcilf), —Mention¬ 
ed, befoi e-mentioned ; a matter before- 
luebtioned. 

MUSCOORAT, MUSCORAT, (a. 
mazhurdt, pi. of mazkiXr). —Matters or 
items wbieb have been before-mention¬ 
ed or specified. Dustoors, or customary 
deductions, allowed to Zemindars, from 
their collections, at- the close of their 
settlements, applied to a variety of 
petty drsbursements, of which 

the russoom zemiadary and nancar 
are a partie d including charitable 
donations orig’nally unprovided for; 
an item or head of I’evenue account of 
comparatively modern institution, 

MUSCOORY, (p. mazJcuri from A. 
mazh'dr). —Small or single pergumiahs, 
zemindaries, and petty mahls, or taloolc- 
darries, paying rent through a superior 
zemindar, v. Muscooe. 

MTJSHAIRA, (a. mushdharah ).— 
A bai'gain by the month. Monthly 
pay, salary, wages, or stipend. 

MUSHAIRA KOOLKERNAIN, (p. 
rmishdharah'-i^hidUarndn), —M o n t h 1 y 
allowance to Brahman accountants, in 
the Northern ?ircars, 

MUSHAOOL, A mistake for Mush- 
boot, q. V. 

MUSHROOT, (a. Stipu¬ 

lated, conditional. As applied'to 
grantsr of lands, it signifies that the 
grants are, either wholly or in part, to 
be appropriated to particular uses. 

MTJSHBOOT TANNAJAUT, (p. 

masJirut-id^hdndjdt ).—Conditional ap¬ 
propriations of land in jaghire iov gar¬ 
risons, and pensions. - 

MUSNED, (a. masnad) ,—The place 
of sitting: a seat. A throne or chair 
of state. 

MUTAH, See 

MUTA-^-CAR, See Mootahdae. 
MFTHOTE, See Mathotb. , 

M TJ T S EE D Y, (a. muta^ .— 
Intent upon, 'W aoc/ountant, 
in a public office. 


NAL 

MUT , mafha ),—A college, a 

convent. 

MUZCOORAT, See Muscoorat. 

MUZERA, (mazra ).—A cultivated 
field sown or ready for sowing. In the 
Northern Oircars the term implies a 
component part, of a mouza or village. 

MUZ 0 ON AT, (a. mawzundty pi. of 
A. mawzun), —Weighed, adjusted; set¬ 
tled or balanced, as an eccount. Wliat 
has been adjusted or settled. Allowed 
deductions applied to a variety of dis¬ 
bursements, such as the nanlcar or 
allowance to the zemindar, &c, 

N. 

NABOB, See Nawab. 

. NAIB, (a. ndyih ).—A deputy, 

NAIB NAZIM, (p. naih^ndzim) 
Deputy of; the Nazim or Governor. 

NAIG, See Naik. 

N A I K, (s. ndyak or ndyaka).— 
Leader, conductor, chief; petty military 
officer. 

N AI K W A R, Prom s. nay aka or 
ndyak, and the Persian possessive par¬ 
ticiple war together forming ndyak- 
war ).—Possessing a ndyak, A village 
under the management of a ndyak. 
See Najk. 

NAIKWARRY, (From s. nay aka 
and p. wdri, forming. ndyak-%mri),— 
Anything connected with a village, &c., 
under a Naik, q, v. Establishment of 
village Peons, 

NAIR, Chief, headman. The iVair^ 
are a peculiar description of' Hindus, 
principally of the militaiy/ class, who 
hold lands in Malabar, 

NAIR, GUENY, (Pi-obably.' froti 
nair chief, head, and' gxteny a tenmt: 
Or, it may be-from naiV, a plough and 
gueny a tenant ; a plough tenan).—-A 
kind of soccage tenure in some Tarts of ' 
Ganara, See Gueny. 

NAIR MUL GUENY, So Gueny 
Nair Mul. 
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NAZ. 

NAMBYA, A caste of Brockmans in 

the peuinsiilH. 

NAUNCAE, or NANCAR, 
(i>. ndnkdr, from p. ndn bread).—Allow¬ 
ance or assignment for bread or sub¬ 
sistence. An assignment of land, or 
the Government dues from a particular 
portion of land, calculated to yield 5 
per cent, on the net receipts into the 
treasury, held by a Zemindnr. The 
term is also applied to the official lands 
of the Gaiiangoes and other revenue 
servants. 

NAUT or NAUTUM, (s. ndtU, tam. 
ndtani). —Lord, master, headman. 

NAUTAWAR, (From s. ndthx\oyd, 
master, and the Persian possessive par¬ 
ticle wdVj together forming ndtha-wdr), 
—Having a lord or master. Certain 
villages superintended by headmen 
called Nauts or Nauticms, on the part 
of Government. See Naut. The term 
is also used for headman. 

NAHTSELLAVOO, (tam. 
ndta-silavu).—^ x p e n s e s or charges 
account the headman. See Naut* 

NAUTAM KAR, (tam. ndtam-Ur). 
—Headman or caltiyator of a village. 
See Naut. 

NAHT CURNHM, Head village 
accountant. See Naut and Curnum. 

N A W A B, (a. Adj. sup. degree 
nawwdb or navvdh, from a. n&yib a 
deputy).—Very great' deputy, vicege¬ 
rent, vicei'oy. Th6 Governor of a Pro- 
;{vince under the Mogul Government, 
■ whom we call Nabob, N. B. The title 
of Naivab, by courtesy, is often given 
to persons of high rank or station. 

NAYEL CAVELLY, See Desha 
Cavel. 

NAZI M, (a. ndzim), —Composer, 
arranger, adjuster. The first officer or 
Governor of a Province, and minister 
of the department of criminal justice; 
styled also Nawab and Souhahdar, 

NAZIR, (a. ndzir)\—A supervisor or 
inspector. 

[Vol. IL] 




NIR. 

NAZIR J E M M A D A E, (p. 
ndzir^jama-ddr), —Inspecting pa p t aiu 
or officer. A head Popu. 

NEABUT, (a. mVd6at).—Lieuteu- 
ancy, vicegereiicy. The office, adminis¬ 
tration, and jurisdiction of a NawaB, 
q. V. 

NE AKDARRY, (p.7ieA;.d(ir6).—Hold¬ 
ing or keeping safe or well; safeguard. 
Perquisites or fees received or collected x 
from the .Ryots; being shares of the 
produce of their lands appropriated to 
particular public officers iu the village, 
or other persons. 

NEEMSALY, (p. nim-sd/O.—Half 

yearly. 

NEEM TUCKY, or NEEM TANK A, 
(From p. nim half, and B. tdkd or tangkd 
a rupee), —A perquisite of half a rupee 
in the hundred on the assul jamma, an 
additional allowance to the Ganongoes; 
being an item of the Muscoeat, q. v. 

NEE MUCKY, (p. namaki, from 
namak salt).—Saline, salt. Salt lands. 

N EE R GAN TEE, Distributor of. 
water foi'/irrigation in the peninsula. 

NEER MOODUT, or NER 
MOODyT, A contract by which a mort¬ 
gagee In Malabar advances a further 
suuk^^ a landed estate at the expiration 
of the former term. 

NEERNALLY, The oJffering to fhe 
deity upon commencing the measure¬ 
ment. 

NBGABAUN, (p. nigdh-bdn ).—A 
watchman or guard. A petty officer 
of police. 

NEKDY, V. Nuckdv. 

NESF NAICKWARIAN, (p. Tufsf- 
{-ndyaktvdridn).— Litev£L\\y, half of the 
naiktvarries. Half the wages of the 
village Peons, See Naikwaeby. 

NESHT, or NISHT, (s. nashta),^ 
Lost, deficient. Extra assessment in 
Ganara for deficiencies of rent. 

NI R K, (p. mri/i).—Price ; price 
settled by the police, price current. 
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NUN. 

Standard rate by wliich lands are assess- 
ed, formed on the produce and mea- 
p.; surenieut of them at so much per hega. 
pV some districts each village lias its 
|V.. own. The abwah or cesses are addi- 
tions to the niQ'Jcy sometimes included 
in it, and sometimes not; bub always 
1^: levied in certain proportions to it. 

NIRKBANDY, (p. nirkh^hamli).— 
Pixiug the price. The record exhibi- 

ting the Nirk, q. v. 

i^' ’ ■ * 

f ■; NIZAM, (a. Qiimm). — Order, ar- 
Ij-t: rangement. An arranger. Nizam ul 
I Malk the administrator of the empire. 

1“. NIZAMAT, (a. nizamat). —Arrange- 
■ ment, government. The office of the 
1: Nazim, or Nizam, q. v. The adminis- 

trafcion of crirninal justice. 

f, NIZAMAT ADAWLAT, (p. nizdmaU 
addled). —The court of criminal justice. 

: NOONJEE, See Nunjah. 

- NOWAUEAH, (fif. naio-drdj from s. 
%■. ncLU or naw a boat or ship, and P. dr«, 
I I’rom'P. drdstan to set in order, prepare). 
^ ’ An establishment of boats, or a naval 

establishment. 

NOWARRAH OMLEH, (p. nawdrd- 
i-amalah ).—The nowarrah or boat es- 

- tablishment of the officers. An article 
in the rent-roll Umar jimmah; being 
a jaghire appropriation for the naval 
establishment. 

NUCKU, (a. naH).—Ready-money, 
cash, specie. 

NUCKDY, (p. Adj. nalcdi from A. 
nakd, q. v.)—Ready-ni on ey, ready- 
money payment. A settlement made 
[l foivthe payment of rent or revenue in 
If ^ specie. The term is also applied to 
I provision for household expeud- 

it lire. 

f NULLA, (h. nuId).^A streamlet, 
rivulet, water-course. 

NUNJAH, (tam. nanjai).—Wet land. 
Land which, from its situation, may be 
f ivrif^'ated, and therefoi*© fil* cul- 

f tivation of rico.</ Web land cultivation. 

V Rico. * 


NUZ. 

NUNJAH MAIL PUNJAB, (tam. 
nanjai-mee-punjai). —Dry land cultiva¬ 
tion upon wet. In Tinnevelly, when, 
from an accidental deficiency of water, 
land, which is usually cultivated with 
rice, happens to be unfit for that grain, 
they plough up the stubble, and sow it 
with the best sorts of dry grain. See 
Nunjah and Ponjah. 

NUNJAHMEL, (tXm. naw/ai inel ).— 
Probably a contraction of Nunjah Mail 
Punjab, q. v. 

NUNJAH TAUM PUNJAB, (tam. 
nanjai-taravi-piinjai). —Wet land like 
dry. The least valuable of Nicnjali 
laud, from tlie uncertainty as to water 
for irrigation. 

NUNJEE, See Nunjah. 

NUNJEE TERIM, TENUM, or 
TAUM PUNJEE, See Nunjah Taum 
Punjab, 

NUNKAB ZAMY, (A mistake for 
p. nahah-zani). —Literally, striking a 
mine ; undermining, burrowing. The 
practice of robbing by making holes 
through the wall of a house. 

NURGUNTY, See Neergunteb. 

NUZZER, (a. nazr). —A vow; an 
offering. A present made to a superior. 

NUZZERANAH, (p. nazrdnah, from 
A. nazr), —By way of offering or present; 
any thing given as a present, particu¬ 
larly as an acknowledgment for a grant 
of lands, public office and the like. See 
Nuzzer. 

NUZZERANAH HAL, (p. nazrd^ 
nah4’hdl),—A present or recent Naz- 
zbranah, q. V. An item of the souboJi- 
darry abwah. 

NUZZERANAH MOCCURRERY, 
p, nazrdnali'i'niiilcarraTi). A fixed nuz-- 
zeranah. An item of the souhahdarry 
abwah introduced by Sujah Khann, being 
fixed pecuniary acknowledgments paid 
by Zemindars for improper remissions, 
indulgences, favors and protection, for¬ 
bearance from hastahood iuvestiga- 










OTT. 


tions ; or for being freed from tlie im¬ 
mediate snperiiiteiideuce of Aimils; 
but ostensibly to defray the charge of 
nuzzcTS or presents sent to tlie Court on 
M\is8ulif\ian festivals, &o. The practice 
existed from ancient times, but was 
rendered permanent by ISiijah Khaim. 

NUZZERANAH MUNSOO ll 

GUNGE, (p. nazrdnah-i-mansur-ganj). 
—A niizzeranali or present an account 
the grain market called muvsoor gunge. 
An item of the souhnhdarry abwah estab- 
lisiied by AlU Verdi Khaim. 

0 . 

OMLAH, (a. amalahy plnr. of ami’/). 
—Officers, the civil officers of Govern¬ 
ment. A head of zemindnrry charges. 
See Nowakrah, and Ahsuam. 

OOL, (Probably a corruption of tam. 
6lai). —The leaf of the Palmira tree ou 
which they write : a letter, deed, lease. 

OOLCOODY or OOLKOODY, (tam. 
6lai-kudi, from 6lai the leaf of the 
Palmira tree on which they write : a 
letter, a lease, and Icudi a tenant or 
husbandman).—Hereditary tenant, and, 
perhaps, proprietor of the laud. See 
Meerassadab, q. v. 

OOL PARACOODY, (See Ool and 
Paracoody). The fixed and permanent 
tenant of the Meerassadar. He has no 
property in the soil. 

OOL PYAKOODY, See Ool and 
Pyakoody. The same as Ool para¬ 
coody, q. V. 

• 0 0 T A R, (bt. utdr). —Abatement, 
deduction. Rate of decrease of rent in 
different classes of land. 

ORCH, A handful of grain by which 
the measurement of grain into ctdlums 
or heaps is marked. 

OTTY or OTTT, A form of mortgage 
and transfer of landed propert}^ in 
Malabar. 

O'PrY KEMPUNUM or KEMPOO- 
NGM, A similar contract in Malabar 
to Otty, q. V. 

[Tol. IL] 


PAN. 

OTY KOOLLY KANUM, A form 
ot mortgage, in Malabar, nearly simi¬ 
lar to Otty, q. v. 

OTT^^ER or OTTYPAR, A deed 
by which the Jalmhar or proprietor of 
land, in Mdlabar, transfers his property 
to another. 

P. 

PADDY, (m. pddi).—R\ce in the 
husk. 

PAGODA, (Perhaps from imaged an 
idol, which is itself a word of doubtful 
origin).—A term> unknown to the 
imtiYes oi India f given by Europeans to 
Hindu temples; also to a gold coin, 
often with an image ou it, properly 
called Run ov Hoon. 

PAIBAKY, (p. pdy-ldh:, from p. 
pdy foot and Idki balance).—Under 
the head of balances. Jaghire appro¬ 
priations for sundry purposes. 

P AIK AN, (p. paykdn, plnr. of P. 
2 jayk ).—Foot m ess eng ers; village 
guards. Allowance for increased estab¬ 
lishment of the Fykes, or village 
guards; being an item of the Mxjscorat, 
q. V. 

PAIN AM, (p. pdyndm). —Heads of 
the grand financial divisions of the 
soubah of Bengal, of which Zemindar- 
ries, and other separate jurisdictions, 
form tiie subdivisions. 

PAITHEE SHURREEK, (u. peii 
sharik). —A belly, or internal, partner. 
A copartner in land iu Tinnevelly. 

PALABHOGUM, (tam. paJa- 
hhognm, from TAM. pala many, several, 
and s. hhdgam enjoyment).—In the 
possession’ of several. Villages, the 
landed property of which is held iu 
common by all the hereditary pro¬ 
prietors, or Meerassadars, of those vil¬ 
lages, each however possessing his own 
land, as a separate property; and 
always holding the same spot of land* 

PANCHOUTRA, (h. panchutrali, e. 
panchoiara). —A custom-house for col¬ 
lecting the inland sayer duties, 
s in 
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PAS. 

PANOHOUTRA KEFFYET, (h 
pdnchdtarah^hifdyai ).—Increase of re¬ 
venue derived from bringing fraudulent 
emoluments or abases to account^ in 
the branches of duty inland. It 

also'signifies inland sayer duties. See 
Panchoutra and Keffyet. 

PANDARAH VADIKY, See Pun- 

DARAII VaDAKY. 

PANDARUM, III the peninsula, a 
l^iud of travelling religious mendicant. 

PANE ARY, Tax on shops of Mu¬ 
hammadan workmen and retail mer¬ 
chants of that religion; and on tempo¬ 
rary stalls in fairs held at places of Mti- 
sulman pilgrimage, or Hindu worship, 
being a branch of the sayer. 

PANDERY, A tax dn shops and re¬ 
tail merchants in towns in the Northern 
Circar^.^^ee Panda RY. 

PANMALA, See Paunmala. 

PARACOODY, (tam. j)ara-Jcitdi, 
from 8. para another, a stranger, 
strange, and tam. kudi a villager or 
husbandman).—A temporary tenant 
from another village, who cultivates 
the land of a Meerassadar; ilie same 
as Pyaoarry, Pykaust, and Pyacoody, 
q. V. 

PARACOODY OOL, See Paracoody 
and OoL, a fixed and permanent tenant 
under a Meerassadar, or as liolding of 
Government. See Ool Paracoody. 

PARAGOODY, See Paracoody. 

P A R A G 0 O D Y W A R U M, 
(tam. para-hudi-wdram ).—The share of 
a Paracoody, q. v. See also W'arum. 

PARBUNNY, ' (s. parvani ).—What 
relates to the Hindu festivals at the 
new and full moon. A tax sometimes 
levied by Zemindars and farmers on the 
tenants. 

PARiAR, A term used by Europeans 
in India to designate the oiitcastes of 
th6 Hmdu tribes, and the vilkt things 
of their kind. 

PASBAUN, (p. pds-hdn).~A watcli-. 
mau or guard. See GORfAL. 


PASHENGARY, The same ns PalA- 

BHOGtTM, q. v. 

PATAM, (tam. pdtam a corruption 
of s. patram a leaf).—A lease, or simple 
lease, in Malabar, the same as Vottah 
in Bengal, See Warum Patam, 

PATNA CHITTY and BOGAMY, 
'I'nx upon the lieads or chiefs of the 
right and left hand castes, wlio each 
collected from their castes certain impo¬ 
sitions. Patna Gliitty, or Shitty, also 
means the liead merchant of a town 
who settles disputes of castes, and fre¬ 
quently collects the taxes from them. 

PAULBHOGUAI, See Palabhogum. 

PAUN, {h. pan). —Leaf of the piper 
betel plant, which the natives chew with 
the a7’aca nut and a small quantity of 
prepared shell-lime. 

PAUNMALA, (h. pdn-mdid ).— 
Betel-leaf-gnvdeii. Ground suitable to 
the culture of the piper betel plant. 
JS'unjah garden lauds, v. Nunjah. 

PAUNMALEE, See Paunmala. 

PAYMELE, (p. pdy-mdl). —Tramp- 
liiig under foot. Deductions for the 
devastations occasioned by the march 
of au army. 

PEEROOTER, (From v.pir^n old 
man, a Muhammadan sage or saint, 
with uHindu termination),—Allowances 
to Muhammadan sages. A particular 
description of lands held rent free, or 
■assignments of the Government dues 
from particular lands enjoyed by such 
persons. N. B. A term notiu common 
use. 

PEISHWA, (p. peshwd).--Gmde, 
leader. The prime minister of the 
Mahratta Government. 

PEL A JURY, A species of grain. 

PELBAMUNAUM, (Probably a 
mistake for tam. puliyamanim). —Tama¬ 
rind tree. 

PEON, (Probably a corruption of p. 
piyddah ).—A footman, a foot soldier. 
An inferior officer or servant employed 








MWisr^; 



POL 

in revenue, police, or judicial duties. 
He is sometimes armed with a sword 
find shield. 

PERGUNNAH, (p. ^w^ana/O.— 
A small district ciuisistin^ of several 
villages, being a sub-division o£ a 
Chuckla, q. V. 

PERGUNNAT EL JJMMA, 
(a. 'pargandt-'nUjama), —A term intend¬ 
ed to denote the accounts showing the 
revenues of a pergunnah, and the «g- 
' gregate of the rents of the villages, 
after deducting the Mofassil charges. 
N. B. The term is not in general use. 

PERMARREE LAND, Land 
in which the thorn and other shrubs 
have grown requiring to be cut up and 
cleared by the hatchet. 

P E S H A N LJ M, (tam. pisanam ).— 
A species of fine rice ; the peslmnuini 
harvest begins about the latter end of 
January, and ends about the beginning 
of June. 

PESilCAR, (p. peah Icdr for petih-i- 
Icdr, from pesh before and kdr work, 
business, affair).—Chief agent or man¬ 
ager ; chief assistant, 

PESHOUSH, (p. pisMtasK Lorn 
p4sh before aud Zcus/t draw).-—A present, 
particularly to Governmeiit, in consid¬ 
eration of an appointment, or as an 
acknowledgment for any tenure. Tri¬ 
bute, fiue, quit-rent, advance on the 
stipulated revenues. The tribute for¬ 
merly paid by the PoUgars to Gov¬ 
ernment. The first fruits of an ap¬ 
pointment, or grant of land. 

PETTAH, (TAM. yrei/ai).— The 
suburbs of a fortified town. 

P I C 0 T A, A machine for raising 
water to irrigate the fields in the penin¬ 
sula. 

PILLWAlsfY, (tam. pillu and pullu 
grass, pihvdri and piihvUri grassy).—A 
tax on grass or pasture; grass land. 

PLAKETA, Uncultivated, waste or 
deserted land. 

POITAL, See Potail. 


POR. 

POLLIGAR, (tam. pdlaiya-gdran or 
pdlaiya-gdr), —Head of a village dis¬ 
trict. Military cliieftain in the peuiu- 
snla similar to hill Zemindar in the 
Northern Oircars; the chief of a PoL- 
LAM, q. V. 

POLLUM, (tam. pdlaiyam, from s. 
p&Iyam to be protected).—In tite pen¬ 
insula, means a district held by a PoL-, 
LiGAR, q.' V. Also a town. 

PONICANDO, Hill fields. 

POOLIAPUT, (Probably for s. 
pdlyapati). —Head of Vl\q pdhjam (poP 
lam) Lands in the hands of Foligars 
or Zemindars, and not under the imme¬ 
diate management of Government. Eee 
PULIAPtJT. 

POOLBUNDY, (p. piJ-huncZi).—Re- 

paiiiiig the embankments. 

POONAS or POONASS FUSSIL, 
Cotton harvest. ISmall grain harvest 
in the Northern drears, 

POONJEE, See Punjab. 

POONYUM PATAM, (tam. puny, 
am-pdtam, s. puny am patram). —Liter¬ 
ally, a fair or equitable dr writ¬ 

ten engagement. A lease where the 
rent and interest of the sum advanced 
by the tenant to the landlord seem 
security for each other; and nearly the 
same as Kannum Patdm, q. v. 

POOROOPA, Enaums or grants of 
land paying a fixed money rent or tri¬ 
bute in the Dindigul and Tinrievelly 
provinces. See Poroopoo. 

POOSHTEE BUNDY, (p. pushtah. 
handi from p. pushtah or P. pushti a 
prop or buttress; an embankment, 
aud p. handi making fast or repairing). 
—Repairing the embankments. An 
article of the Zyr Mathotb, q. v. 

POREMPOCO, Barren laud wholly 
uncultivated and uucullivable. See 
PuRRAMPOKE. 

POROOPA, See Pooroopa and Po¬ 

roopoo. 

POPOOVOO, lifnnjah or wet grain 
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PUL. 

Jfind paying a fixed money rent in 2'in- 
nevelhj. See Nunjah and Poouoopa. 

POTAIL, Headman of a village who 
collects the rents from the other ryots 
therein, and has the general superin¬ 
tendence of its concerns. The same 
person wdio in JBengal is called Mocun- 
niM and Mundul, q. v. 

PO'rALlES, See Potail. 

POTBEL, See Potail. 

‘POTTAH, (n. pattd, probably a 
corruption of 8. patra a leaf, a leaf of 
:))aper, &c.)—A lease granted to the 
cultivators on the part of Government, 
either written on paper, or engraved 
with a style oit the leaf of the fan pal- 
mira tree, by Europeans called cadjan. 
See Pat am. 

POTTAHS JANAJA’P, (h. patta- 
jandjdt).—Pottahs or leases given to 
the cultivators individually. See PoT- 
TAH and JaNajat. 

POTTAHS TUCKA, (Probably for 
Pottahs Teecka),—Pottahs granted to 
small farmers. See Pottah and Tucka. 

PUCKALLY, A man who, in the 
peninsula, carries water in leathern 
bags or skins on a bullock. 

PUGDI, An extra assessment im¬ 
posed ill 1711 \\\ C)anara> 

PULATHY, Damaged produce. 

PULTAPUT, (TAM. pdhnyavat, s. 
pdlyavat),—h\teni]\y belonging to a 
PoLLUM, q. V. LjuuIs in the liaiids of 
Poligars, or Zemindars, and not under 
tlie immediate management of Govern¬ 
ment. See PooLiAPUT. 

PULLEM, (tam. palli).—The name 
of a caste, wlio, in the jaghire, either by 
custom or rule, have a hereditary right 
of service under the JUfeerassddcirs, and 
are entitled to one-third of the share 
which the latter receive of the crops. 

PULLER, (tam. pallar).—The name 
of a low caste of people who till the 
land in Tanjore, and are considered the 
slaves of tiie soil. 

PULLBRWURRY, The name of a 


PUN. 

tax levied on the Puller caste in the 
Dtndlgul province. See Puller. 

PULL HIM, See Puttiom. 

PULL 0 0 PAIR A, Labouring 
Pullers. V. Puller. 

P U N A H E, (s. punytihah).— 
Literally, a holiday. 'J'he name of a 
zemindary clmrge in Burdwan. See 
Punkah and Punkah Kurtch. 

PUNCH AIT, (s. panchdyita).—Five 
assembled. An assembly or jury of 
five persons to whom a cause is refer¬ 
red for investigation and decision; an 
ancient Hindu establishment. 

PUNDARA, See Pundara Yadiky. 

PUNDARAH YADIKY, Villages 
in the Southern pollams of which the 
absolute proprietary right is chiefly 
held by inhabitants of the fourth, or 
lowest Hindu tribe, called Soodras. 

PUNDARAH YANDIKY, See 
Pundarah Yadiky. 

FUND ARY YADIKY, See Pundaka 
Yadiky. 

PUNDIT, (s. pandita).--A. learned 
BraKman. 

PUNDLB KRUTCH, An article of 
zemindary charges in Dinagepore. 

PUNE AH, (s. punydhah ).— 
Literally, a holiday. The dny when the 
settlement for the new year is made. 

PUNE AH KURTCH, (ir. punyd^ 
kharch ).—Expenses incurred at the 
Punkah, q. v. An item of zemindary 
charges. 

PUNG, (tam. pangu). —Part, portion, 
dividend, lot, share. A portion or 
share of a village in Tanjore, the same 
as Baugham, q. V. 

PUNJA, See PoNJAH. 

PUNJAH, (tam. punjai ).—Land 
that cannot be easily watered by artifi¬ 
cial means, depending chiefly on the 
falling rains for irrigation, and there¬ 
fore unfit for the cultivation of rice. 
See Nunjah. 

PUNJAU See Punjah. 










PYA. 

PDNJAYET, See Pdnchait. 

PUNJEE, See Punjab. 

PURRAMPOKB, Land utterly un¬ 
productive, such as sites of towns and 
villages: beds of rivers, and, in some 
cases, oi tanks; roads and extensive 
tracts ot stony and rocky ground where 
no plough can go. 

PUTTAH, See Pottah. 

PUTTEE, The share of a village 
Zemindar in the district of Benares. 

PUTTEEDAK, The holder of a 
shave in the property of a village in 
the district of Benares. See Puttee. 

PUTTEEL and PUTTELL, 
for POTAIL, q. Y. 

PUTTI, An extra assessment made 
in addition to the standard rent in 
Bednore in the years 1718 and 1758. 

P U T TIA M, (tam. patiyam ).—A 
written engagement, the same as Patam 
and Pottah, q. v. 

PUTTIOM, See Puttiam. 

PUTTOOKUT RYOTS, The same as 
Mebuassadars, q. v. 

PUTTUCKDAR, (h. pataMdr).— 
Literally, book-keeper, accountant. A 
species of Zemindar or Collector in 
TanjorSy who had the charge of a greater 
or less number of villages, and resem¬ 
bling the Nautwars in the Jaghlre. 

PUTWARRY, {r, patwdri ).—Village 
accountant, the same as the Curnum of 
^ the peninsula. 

PYACARRY, (h. pdy-'kdri from p 
pay the foot, and Icdridan to cultivate, 
to labour),— A sub-tenant or husband¬ 
man, who cultivates the laud of another 
for one or more years by agreement, for 
^ he is entitled to a certain propor- 
V ^,tion of the produce, the same as Pya- 
; cooDY, Pabacoody, and Pykaust, q. v, 

PYACOODY, (From p. pay the foot, 
and TAM. liudi a peasant or cultivator), 
—An under or sub-tenant, the same as 
Paraooody, q, y. 


RAH. 

PYCARRY, See Pyaoarry. 

PYCOTTAH, See Picotab. 

PYKAUST, (R.pdy-lcdsht, from p. pay 
the foot, and Jcdshtan to cultivate).—An 
inferior or under-tenant. The term, 
applied to lands, means cultivated by 
an under tenant or peasant belonging 
to another village. See Pyacaruy. 

PYKAUST RYOTS, (From h. pdy-^ 
hdsht ).—Under tenants or cultivators. 
Those wlio cultivate lands in a village 
to which they do not belong, and hold 
their lands upon a more indefinite 
tenure than the Ichode Ichosht ryotSy the 
pottahs or leases under which they hold 
being generally granted with a limita¬ 
tion in point of time. See Pykaust. 

PYKE, (h. paylc from s. pddilca ).—A 
foot messenger. A person employed 
as a night watch in a village, and as a 
runner or messenger on the business of 
the revenue. 

R. 

RACHEWAR, (A cormption of p. 
rdj-wdr, from s. raja, and f. tvdr ).— 
Related to kings or nobles. A warlike 
tribe, from wliich a part of the Zemin^ 
dars of the Northern drears are de¬ 
scended. The same as liowwars. 

RAHBERAN, (p. rdh-hardn, pi. of 
rdh-har, from p. rdh road, way, and bar 
carrying, conducting).—Road conduc¬ 
tors or way guides. Allowance for an 
increased number of guides for the con- 
venieuce and protection of merchants 
and travellers, being an item of the 
Muscorat, q. V. 

RAHpARRY, (p. rdh-^ddri, from p. 
rdh road, way, and P. dart from ddshtan 
to keep). Keeping the roads. The term, 
applied to duties, means those collected 
at different stations in the interior of 
the country from passengers, and on 
account of grain and other necessaries 
of life, by the Zemindars and other 
officers of Government, being a branch 
of the Sayjbr, q. v. 
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now, 

RAJAH, (s. rdjd, from the radical 
raj shine).—King, prince, chieftain, 
ijobleman. A title in ancient times 
given to chiefs of the second or military 
Hindu tribe only. 

RAJE, (s. r-The title, office, 

or jurisdiction of a Eajah, q. v. 

RAJEPOOT, (A corruption of s. 
raja-'putva), —Literally son of a king. 
The name of a warlike race of Hindus, 

RANNY, (A corruption of s. rdjni 
fern, of r^yd).—Queen, princess; wife 
of a Rajah, q. v. 

RAW WAR, (A corruption of p. rd/- 
wdr from 8. rdja and p. war). —See 
Rachewar. 

RAYEL, A title, equivalent to Rajah, 
given to the sovereigns of Bijmigger, 
or, more correctly, Vijoya-nagara, 

RAZENAMAH, {F.rdzi’ndmah,irom 
A. rdzi satisfied, and P. ndmah a writing). 
— A written testimonial given by a 
plaintiff, upon a cause being finally 
settled, that he is satisfied. The de¬ 
fendant gives a Sapkk Namah, q. v. 

RECMY, (p. rnkami, from' a. raham 
kind, sort, species).—^Of different sorts. 
Rupees of various denominations and 
value. 

REDDY, See Rkddywar. 

REDDYWAR, (Probably from s. 
Tiddhi wealbli, and P. wdr possessing.) 
—Wealthy, rich; a rich man. A chief. 

REKA, Standard rent in Canara, 

RHBDDYWAR, See Eeddywar. 

ROBOCAE, (P. rM-5a-X;dr).— Literal¬ 
ly face to the business. Intent upon 
or ready for business. 

ROBOCAERY, (p. r'A-ba-Mri, from 
p. rU'ba-kdr ).—A form of instructions 
for proceeding in a particular business. 
See Robocar. 

ROWANAH, (P. rawdnah from P. 
rawdnidan to cause to go, to despatch). 
—A despatch. A pass, passport, per¬ 
mit. 


RUS. 

ROY ROWAN or ROY ROY AN, 

(p. rdyi-rdydn', literally rajah of rajahs, 
or noble of nobles).—A Hindu title 
given to the principal officer of the 
khalsa, or chief treasurer of the exche¬ 
quer. 

ROZEENAH, SeeRoziNAH. 

ROZENAH, See Rozinah. 

ROZINADAEAN, (p. rdzinah-dardn, 
pi. of P. rdzinah-ddr),' —Who hold or 
enjoy a daily allowance; an item of the 
Muscorat, q. V. The same as Rozi¬ 
nah, q. V. 

ROZINAH, (p. rSzinah, from p. rdz f\, 
day).—Daily, daily allowance. Daily 
allowance to the Brahmans, &o., an item 
of the Muscorat, q. v. 

RUBBA, (a. a fourth. The 

fourth share of the yearly produce of j 
lands received by the Muhammadan I 

Government, which was commuted, in ' 

the time of the Emperor Ackhar, for a 
fixed payment, or money-rent, according 
to tlie Assul Tumar Jamma, or assess- ^ 
ment of Toorell Mull, 

RUGKBAH, (A. rukbah).—Go\\av; 
enclosure, boundaries. Measurement, or 
statement of measured lands of villages. 

RUPEE) (h. ru'pyah, from s. r^'pya 
silver).—The name of a silver coin of 
comparatively modern currency; for it 
is remarkable that there do not exist 
any specimens in that metal of a date 
anterioi* to the establishment of the 
power i\x India ; while a 
great many in gold have been preserved 
of a far higher antiquity. The imagin¬ 
ary rupee of Bengal, called the current 
rupee, in which the Company's accounts 
were formerly kept, was rated at the 
nominal value of two shillings, and the 
real coin called sicca rupee sixteen per 
cent, better thau the current rupee, 

RUSHUM, See Eussoom. 

RUSSOOM, (a. TusUrni, pi. of a. ^ 
rasm),' —Customs, customary commis¬ 
sions, gratuities, fees, or perquisites. 
Shares of the crops and ready-money 
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payments fecei\’'e(? by public officers, as 
percpiinites attached to their situations. 

■t RUSSOOM NEZARAT, (p. rimiw- 
i-nazdrat). —Perquisites of the office of 

I I Nazir; an item of the ZtwMathote, q. v. 

?. RUSSOOM ZEMINDARRY, (p. 
Q-us'^i^i-zaminddri ).—Customary per- ' 
qnisites attached to tlie office of a 
Zemindar, Perquisites or sliares of the 
t sayer duties allowed to Zemindars; 
and deductions from the collections 
equal to about five per cent, on the net 
. [ - receipts in the mofussll treasury, en- 
" - joyed by the Zemindars in addition to 

' their nancar or saveram lands. 

IIUSSTJD, (p. rnsad).—Aagment- 
'l.. ation, applied to land rents. 

RUSSUD JAMMA, (rasad-jama). — 

S; -I A rent progressively increasing. See 
■ Russud and Jamma. 

\ / RYOT, (a. raAyai, from a. ra-yi to 

'p graze, feed, or guard cattle).—Peasant, 

. subject; tenant of house or land. N.B. 

" The Hindu term is Prajd, 

(if RYOTTY, (p. ra-iynti from A. rat- 
y^' 2 /ai).—Relating to a Kyot, q. v. Ryotty 
lands are those in which the Ryots pay 
(} , the Government dues iu money ; con- 
V tradistinguislied from hhomar lands in 
which they are paid in kind. 

RYOTWAR, (p. ra4yafwdry—Ac- 
{ cording to, or with Ryots. A Ryot war 
or Kulwar settlement is a settlement 
' made by Government immediately with 

^ji^^t.he Ryots individually, under which the 
V Government receives its dues in the 
" .form of a money-rent fixed on the land 
itself in cultivation, and not being a 
^ ’ pecuniary commutation for its share of 

f the produce, varying as the extent of 
the produce may varyiti each year ; but 
", ? under an aumanee settlement the Gov¬ 
ernment receives its dues in kind from 
. each cultivator. 

p ■ 

m 

W SABRACAR, (For p. sar-ha-rdh-i- 
Jedt ),—The head in the way of business, 
[Yol. IL] 


SAL. 

v:y 

A r, iger j tlie managing owner of ati 
nn idea estate. Manager appointed 
to take charge of the lands of Zemm- 
dam and independent Taloohdars, being 
in their ininoritVj or females. 
SABKAKAR, See Sabeacar. 
SADERWARED, (a. sddir-wdrid). 

_Ready-money collections made in each 

village 'from the fhfots for snjpplving 
the cutcherry, or office of pnblic basr- 
ness, with lamps, oil, and stationary. 

SADWANIAN, (p. sadimmydn) --^ 
oompaiiy of pikemen consisting of one 
hundred men. The expense of an es- 
tahlishment of pikemen of different 
tribes, stationed in fery^mvahs, and 
employed under Desi*tooJt$ or Zenwidar*; 
iivthe Northern 0»Vcar». 

SADWARAIN, See Sadwaniaw. 

SADWARIAN, See SABWABttAS. 

SAFER NAMAH, (p. mfi-ndmahr 

from A. sdfh clearness, and T. ndmah a 
writing).— A testimonial given by the 
defendant, npon the final settlement of a 
cause, that the matter in dispute has 
been cleared np or settled. 

SAGARTHUM, (s. sdkartTiam).—^ 
term denoting the Hindi! sera of Sdtivd- 
hnn/ih. See Sawlitaoanah. 

SA6NALLY, In the Dindigvl pro¬ 
vince, means cnltiTated lands. 

SALAM, (a. .mfdm).—Salutation ; op 
the form of saluting, generally by tonch- 
ino- the forehead with the right hand. 

o 

SALAMY, (p. mUmi, from a. taUm). 
—What relates to salutation. A freA 
gift made by way of eompliment; or in 
return tor j^favonr. 

SALIANEH. (P. sdliydimh).-r 
Annual, An annuity or annnal allow¬ 
ance, ^whether as a salary or gratuity, 

SALT AN A HD Ail, (f. cdUydnah-dMr)! 
—One who enjoys an annual allowance f 
an annuitant. 

SALIANAHDARAN, (p. sdliyanah- 
ddrdn, pi. of p. adliydnah-ddr),—. 
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SAW. 

Anmiifcanfcs, An article in tlie rent-roll 
called iumar, consisting of annual allow¬ 
ances in the nature ofya^/m-es in Sylhet, 

feALIS, (a. —One of three ; an 

umpire or arbitrator, 

SALTS AN, (p. sdlisdn, pi. of a. 8 alia). 
—Arbitrators, umpires. See Salis. 


SEE. 

SAWMY BOGFM, (s. swdmi-bho‘ 
gam ),—The lord^s enjoyment or posses¬ 
sion. The lord^s right as proprietor. 
Quit-rent, or acknowledgment of pro¬ 
prietary rig)jt in the peninsula. 

SAYEH BllNJEIt, UncultivatM 
lands divided into fields. See Bunjkb, 


SALLIANDARAM, See SALrANAH- 

DABAN. 

SALWAR JULHAI, Telinga aud 
Orissa tribe of weavei s. 

SAMADAYUM, (s. samdddy am, 
froni.m??i with, together, and s. dddyam 
receivable),—Lands the produceof which 
is receivable by the tenants in co-part¬ 
nership. Applied to villages, the term 
denotes, that the landed property there¬ 
in is held in common by all the Meeras- 
s'adars or Ulctidies of the village, each 
possessing bis proportion of the common 
sto(^k; but not having a claim to any 
particular spot of land beyond the period 
. for which it is usual to make a division 
of the whole cultivation. 

SATANTRUM, See Sotantrum. 

SAYANAGtAR, (From h. sab, or s. 
sarva all, aud P. nigdr painter or writer). 
—Who writes or represents every tiling. 
A news writer or spy on the Aumildar 
in the Northern Circars. 

SAVANNAH NEGAR, See Sava- 

NAOAR. 

SAVE RUM, /(t. sdvarah, tkl. sdva- 
ram ),—An allotment of land, or of the 
Government's revenue thereof, held by 
Zemindars, and other principal revenue 
officers, reut free, a.s part of the emolu¬ 
ments of their offices; a term used in 
the peninsula answering t«^ nancar in 
the Bengal provinces. 

- SAWLIVAGANAH, (A corruption 
of 8. Sdlivdhana .—The name of a Hindu, 
prince whose mra commenced A. D. 78. 

SAWMY, (a. swdmi), —Lord, master, 
owner^ proprietor. A title given also 
by the Hindus of the peninsula to their 

gods. 


SAYER, (a. sayir, part. act. of a. s3iV 
to .Walk, move about).—What movesb ^ 
Variable imposts, distinct from land rent 
or revenue, consivsting of customs, tolls, 
licenses, duties on merchandize and other 
articles of personal moveable property ; 
as well as mixt duties, aud taxes on 
houses, shops, bazars, &c. 

SAYRE, See Sayer. 

SEASUT, (a. siydsat). —Punishment. 

SEBUNDY, (p. seh-bandi ).—An irre¬ 
gular native soldier employed in the ser¬ 
vice of the revenue and police. i 

SEBUNDY FUSLY, {seUandi- \ 

fasli ).—Irregular military employed at 
harvest time, or in collecting the reve¬ 
nues. See Skbundy. 

SEDWARRAIN, See Sadwanian. 


SEER A B, An article in the tnmar 
assessment oijaghire appropriations. 

SEMAPATTY, See Senapattv. 

SENAPATTY, (s. sdnd paii, from b. 
send an army, and s. pati master, lord, 
commander).—Commauder-in-chief of 
an army. 

SER, SAR, and SIR, (p. sar ),— 
Head, chief. 

SERF, (a. sarf), —Exchange,^^ 
discount. 


SERF SICCA, (P. sarfi^siJclcah),— 
Exchange on coin. Discount or haita 
on the exchange of rupees; an item of 
tlie souhahdarry almah, or cesses estab¬ 
lished by Alii Verdi Khaim, 

SERI, See Buttei. 



SERINJAMMY, (p. saranjdmi, from 
p. sardnjdm materials).—What belongs 
to materials. Charges on account of 
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materials, or necessaries. Charges ol 
collection ; also those attending the 
manufacture and sale of salt. 


SIR- 

Shastries, in Report, p. 87, is evidt 
a mistake for Shasters* \ 

SHAVE E, Withered or dauing6V 


SER TERRIM, (From p. sar head, 
and TAM. tiram value or rate).—Head 
assessor of land in the Ceded Districts. 
See Tbrrim and Terrimdar. 

SER TERRIMDAR, Head Terrimdar 
or assessor. See Terrimdar. 

SEY KAUL TURSO, Lauds not cul¬ 
tivated for a certain number of years. 

SEZAWAL, (t. sazdwal probably a 
corruption of p. sdz-dwwal ),—The first, 
or chief in any business. A native ofiicer 
employed, on a monthly allowance, to 
collect the revenues. 

SHAHBUNDER, (p. sUh-handar).— 
The royal or king^s port. The Govern¬ 
ment Custom-house at Dacca, 


corn. 

SHAVUL, See ShevuI. 

SHERISTAH, (Properly P. sar^rish^ 

, lah ),—A public record. 

SHERI ST AD AR, (Properly p. sar- 
rishtah-ddr ),—Keeper of the records ; or 
one who keeps a record of accounts or 
particular transactions. The recorder 
in a Court of Justice under the Com¬ 
pany Government. A revenue ac¬ 
countant of a district, who checks the 
accounts of the regular village Curiium 
or accountant. 

SHEROGAR, See Sharoqar. 

SHEVtJL or SHEWUL, A descrip¬ 
tion of land so called in Tanjobb. 


SHAIKDAR, {?. ahaikh^ddr).— 
; Title of an Aumildar, in the Northern 
Gircars, in his capacity of Dewanny, or 
; financial delegate. 

SHATKDARRY, (p. shaihhddri) 
The office of a Shaikdab, q. v. 

SHAKDAR, See Shaikdar. 

^ SHAMBOGUE, (s. sam-hhoga, from 
|j;. v-s. sam with or together, and s. hhdga 
' enjoying, possessing).—One who enjoys 

or partakes with others. A term for the 
Ournum, or village accountant, in the 
south of India, 

S H A M U L (a. shdmil). —With, 
together with; united, put together. 
Assessments added to the shist, or 
standard rent, in the peninsula. 

S H A R O G A R, In the southern 
; jpollamSf an officer of Peons, or militia 
generally; but also an officer of any 
kind. 

SHASTER, (s. sdstra, from the root 
$ds rule, govern, instruct).—The instru¬ 
ment of Government or instruction. 
Any book of instruction; particularly 
containing divine ordinances. 

SHASTRY, Of or belonging to a 
8has ter, See S H a s t m r. N. B. 

[VOL. II.] 


SHIST, (s. Remainder. 

Balance of standard rent, after deduc* i 

tions, in Ganara, 

SHOTRIUMorSHRQTRIUM,(Pro- | 

bably from 8, srStriyam, appertaining 
to a Brahman learned in divinity).-— 

Land allowed to be held at a favourable 
rent by an individual, either as a re¬ 
ward for services, or as a compensation . 
for duties to be discharged ; being simi¬ 
lar in its application to Maunidm, q. v. 

SHOTRIUMDAR or SHROTRIUM- 
DAR, The holder or possessor of a 
Shotrium, q. V. See also Dar. 

SHROF, (a. sarrdf).—A banker or ^ 
money changer. 

SHUD-MUL-GUENY, A tenant by : ^ 
simple purchase iu Ganara, ■- 

SHUDRA, (s. s'ddra ).—A Hindu of ■ 
the fourth or lowest tribe. 

SHUTWAR for STULWAR, q. v. 

SHTA, {k, shi-ah ).—One of the sect 
of Ali, 

SIBBTJNDY and SIBBENDY, See 
Sbbundy. 

SIMPERTY, See Sumpardy. 

SIRCAR, See CiEOAR. 

F in 
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i -^ SIRDAR, (p. sa7*-ddrf fforn sav the 
head and daV holder or keeper).—Chief¬ 
tain, captain, headoian. 

SIRDAR FOUJE, (p. sai'ddr-i^fauj.) 
—Captain of the military. Title*of an 
A^milddr in his military capacity. 

SIRNA GOURoi- STJRNAU GOUB, 
The head Potail or farmer of a district, 
in the Ceded Districts.' 

SIST, See Shist. 

^SONAR, (h. sund7*, from s. fnvai'na^ 
hard ),—A worker in gold ; a goldsinitli. 

SONEE, (a. simiii ).—The name of 
the sect of MuJidnimadans wlio revere 
equally the four successors of Muham¬ 
mad. See Shya. Tfie Turhs are Sonees, 
and the Persians Shyas. 

SOORNADAYEM, See Sornadyem. 
SOOROOTHAL, (p. sHrat^hal 

or more grammatically correct, s'krat-i- 
hdl). I'h© statement of a case in 
writing. 

SORNADYEM, (s. swarndd^yam, 
from swarna gold, and dd4yam to be re¬ 
ceived, receivable).—What is receiva¬ 
ble in money. Rent receivable in 
money, not in kind. 

SOrtJNDRUM, See Sotunteum. 

SOTDNTRTJM, (Prom s. swatanh-a). 
—Unrestrained, at liberty, free. Free 
land, 

SOUBAHDARRY, 

The office or jurisdiction of a Subahdar. 

SOUCAR^ (h. scfdhu-hdi'). —A mer¬ 
chant or banker. A money lender, 

SOUCAR TEEP, A banker^s bill. 
See SoucAB and Teep. 

SOUNARDYEM, See Sornadyem. 
SODRNAYDYEM, See Sornadyem. 
SOURNYDIAM, See Sornadyem. 

STULWAR, (Prom s. st^hala huid, 
dry land, and war).---By fields. 

Estimation made according to the quan¬ 
tity of land, or by fields, 

STUTWA for 

STOIaW AB, q. y. 


SUM. 

SUAVERUM, See Saverum. 
SUBA^, (a. sdbah ).— A province, 


such as Bengal. A grand division of a 
CQUfitry, which is again divided into 
ctrcars, chucJclahs, pergitnnahs^ and vil¬ 
lages. N. B. The ter III though A rabic, 
is, ill this sense, peculiar to India. 
Europeans are apt to confound this 
term with Subahdar, q. v. 


SUBAHDAR, (p. subnh-ddr ).—The 
Viceroy or Governor of a Province. 
See Sdbah. The title is also used to 
designate a - native military officer, 
whose rank corresponds with that of a 
captain. 

SUBAHDARRY ABWAB, 
(a. s'dbahddri-abwdb). —The imposts or 
cesses of the Subahdar or Viceroy. 
Viceroyal imposts of Jaffier Khari, 
S0ujah Kh an, A liverdi Khan, and 
Cossim Ally, levied on the land and 
sawyer to the amount of the Uimar or 
standard assessment ; the Zeinindars 
who paid them being authorized to 
collect them frorn the llyots, in the 
same proportions to their respective 
quotas of rent. 

SUBDHARRY, See Soubahdarry, 

SUCCOWASHEE, (s, sukha-vdd). 
—Who resides at pleasure. A sojourn¬ 
er. A resident Pyacam'y \i\. X\\e jay hire. 

STJDDER, (a. sadr or sadar ).—The 
breast; the fore court of a lionse. The 
chief seat of Government, coiitradistin- 
gnislied from mofussil or interior of the 
country. The presidency. 

S UDDER DEWANNY ADAW- 
LUT, (p. sadar-diwdni-ffddlat ).—The 
chief Civil Court of Justice under the 
Coinpnny^s Government, lield at the 
Presidency. 

SUDDBR NIZAMUT ADAWLUT, 
(p. sadar-nizdmat-addlat). —The chief 
Criminal Court of Justice under the 
Company's Government, 

SUMMADAYUM, See Samadayum. 

SUMMUT, A division or district in 
the Ceded Districts, 
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SUMPARDY, (tam. sa7npradi).-r- 
A public accouutaut. The register of 
a district in the southern pollams. 

SUNNUD, (a. sanad ).—A prop or 
support. A patei»t, charter, or written 
authority for holding eitlier land or 
office. 

SUNNUB MAUNIAM, See 
SuNNQD and Maoniuai. Small portions 
of land held by Hunnud, or written 
authority, renewable from year to year, 
and if not renewed the title ceases. 

SURNADAYUM, See Sounadyem. 

SWASTRIUM, (s. swastriyam, or s. 
sivastram), —One^s own property. 
Lauded property or inheritance answer¬ 
ing to caniachy (Kdniyddai) in the 
Tamul, and meerassee in the Persian 
languages. 

SWASTRIUMD AR, (From s. 
swastriyaniy and P. ddr ).—The holder 
or proprietor of a Swastjemum, q. v. 

SWASTRUM, See Swastrium. 

SYCTJRGHAL, Jaghire assignment, 
usually for life, on certain lands for the 
whole or part of their assessed revenue. 

SYOURGUL JAGHIRES, 
Charitable or religious jaghires to the 
Muhammadans. 

T. 

TADDUL, See Teddul. 

. TADDUL PUNJAB or PUNJA, 
See Teddul Punjah. 

TADDUL PUNJAH TEERVA, See 
Teddul Punjah Teerwa. 

T A H E E R B B R, (a. tahrir).— 
Writing, Fee for writing. 

T^-HSEELDAR, See Tehsildab. 

TAKSEEM, See Tucks bem. 

TAL AM C AVEL, See Tallum Cawel. 

TALLARI, (TAMi talaiydri )^—A 
watchman. See Talliab. 

TALLIAR, (tam* talaiydr ),—A 
guard or watchman. A village police 


TAL. 

officer in the Peninsula, who gives in^ 
formation of crimes and offences, and 
escorts and protects persons travelling 
to neighbouring villages. 

TALLUM, (tam. talam, for s. si/m- 
lam ).—A place, dry land. 

TALLUM CAWEL, (tam. talam^ 
cawel ).—Place or village watching. See 
Tallum and Cawel Tallum. 

TALOOK, (a-: ta-alln'k).— n\Q being 
dependent, dependence, a dependency. 

A district tlie revenues of which are 
under the management of a Talookdar, 
q. V. and are generally accounted for 
to the Zemindar within whose jurisdic¬ 
tion it happens to be included; but 
sometimes paid immediately to. Gov- 
eruinent. 

TALOOKDAR, (P. ta-nlluh-ddr ).— 
The holder of a Talook, q. v. Talook- 
dars are petty Zemindars; some of 
whom pay their rent>, or account for the 
collections they make from the Ryots, 
through a superior Zemindar; and. 
others direct to Government. Those 
denominated Miiscoory are of the form¬ 
er description; and the latter are called 
independent Talookdars. 

TALOOKDARRY, (p. ta-alluk- 
'ddri). — The jurisdiction of a Talook- 
PAR; q. V. 

TALOOKEH, (a. ta-allukah). —De¬ 
pendence, dependency. See Talook. 

TALOOKEH JUDEBD, (p. fa-aZZw- 
kah4-jadid )\—New dependencies or 
acquisitions, mostly by conquests, in 
the Northern Gircars. 

TALOOKEH KUDEEM, (p. ta^allu- 
kah-i’kadim ).—Old dependencies, or 
acquisitions. Original Zemindaries in 
the Northern Gircars. 

TALOOKEH MHALZAMINEE, (p. 
ta-allukah’i- mdUzdmini) .—Dependen¬ 
cies of pecuniary security. Pergtinnahs 
of neighbouring Zemindars in the 
Northern GircarSj, for the annual rent 
of which security had been given. 

TALOOKEH ZEBBERDES'TY, 
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(p. ta-allu]cah-i-zabar-dasti), —Depend- 
: : : encnes or acquisitions made by violence, 
■ V ^ without any authority, in the Northern 
Circars. 

TANNAH, (ft. fhdnah or h. Vhdndi 
a provincial corrupr.iou. of s. st'hdna), 
—A station. A military post or station, 
often protected by a small fort, A 
Pel^ty police jurisdiction, subordinate 
to that of a Daroga, q. v. 

TANNAHDAR, (e. Vhdnah-ddr ),— 
The keeper or commandant of a Tan- 
KAH, q. V. A petty police officer whose 
: jurisdiction is subordinate to that of a 
' ; 1 Daroga, q. v. 

i 'J’ANNAHJAT or TANNAHAUT, 

) (h. t^hdnah jdt, or h. t’hdnahdt, plur. 
j of thdnah ).—Small provincial stations 
or garrisons for sehundy corps. 

i TARBUND, A grove or plantation 
of palmira trees* 

TATOODARRY, A land tenure in 
the Noi thern Circars at a low unalter¬ 
able rent. 

TAWFEER, (a. tauf{/r ).—Increase. 

TAZEEB, (a. ta-zir), —Punishment, 
correction. 

TEDDUL PUNTAH, The highest 
land in the country, and dependent 
' entirely on the falling rains. See 
PUNJAH. 

TEDDUL PUNJAH TEERWA, 
The rate or rent payable for the highest 
‘ land, dependent entirely on the falling 
rains. See Teduul, Pdnjah, and 
Tekrwa. 

TEBCKA, (H. PA^7^d).—Hire, fare, 

; , contract, job. 

f TEBCKADAR, (a. eUkd^ddr).— 
One who has engaged or contracted to 
. cultivate a spot of ground under a 
Teecka Pottah, q. v. 

: TEECKA POTTAH or TIKA 

^ PUTTAH, (h. Vhilcd-'pattd), — A con¬ 
tract or farming lease. See Tbecka. 

TEBP, (a. tip). — A note of hand. 

A promissory note given by a native 


TER. 

banker or money-lender to Zemindars 
and others, to enable them to furnish 
Government with security for the pay¬ 
ment of their rents. 

TEERSEY, TERSEY, or TERSEB, 
Waste cultivated land. See Appendix, 
p. 755. 

TEERVA, See Terrwa. 

TEERWA, (tam. tirwai), —Rate, 
custom, toll, rent. Money rent. 

TBERWAH, See Teeewa. 

TESHIHA DAROGHAU 

(P. tash ihah-ddrdghahi) .—L i t e r a 11 y, 
superintendence of the verification. 
Superintendence of the office for ex¬ 
amining and marking the liorse : 
jaghire appropriations to the officers 
who have the. charge of that depart¬ 
ment. 

TEHSIL or TBHSEEL, (a. tahsil). 
—^Acquisition, attainment. Collection 
of the public revenues. 

TEHSILDAR (p. tahsil-ddr),—W^o 
has charge of the collections. A native 
Collector of a district acting under a 
European or Zemindar. See Tebsil. 

TEHSIL DEWANNY, (P. tahsiU- 
diwdni), —Collection of the revenues 
payable into the public treasury. 

TEHSIL SBBINJAMMY, 
(p. tahsil-irsardnjdmi) .—C olleotion 
account coutingeut expenses; being in 
the nature of ahwab or cesses. See 
Serinjammy. 

TELOOS, for FELOOS, q. v. 

TERF, (a. tarf or taraf). —Side* 
quarter. Division of a Pek<~ anah, 

q. V. 

TERFEY, See Tbersby. 

TBRRIM, (tam. taram). —Sort, kind, 
rate. 

TERRIMDAR, (From tam. taram 
sort, kind, rate, and P. ddr holder, 
keeper).—An assessor of land. 

TERRIM MUTASEDDY, (From 
TAM. taram sort, kind, rate, and a. 












^idanaddi a , ^vl’itel• or clerk). Au 
assessor of,, land. 

y 

TERW^A, See Terwa. 

TBRWAIc„ See Tekrwa. 


TOTICAL, See Totycaul. M 

TOTIE, A village police officer whose 
duties are confined more immediately 
to the village; bnt who also guards the 
crops and assists in measuring them. 


i 


TESHKEEr JUMMabendY, See 

TuCKSEEa Jumm^bundy. 

TESKEES d EMM abend Y, See 
Tuoksees JmmaBjndy. 

TIKA PETTAH, See Teecka 
POTTAH. 

TOAHIDY, (A corruption of £ 
ia-ahhud ).—An agreement, a co^t^\Qct. 

TODDY, (h. tdri or iddi ),—The 
'nice of the palm tree, which, iu a fer- 
nented state, is intoxicating. 

TOLLIAR, See Talliae. 

TOMERACA, A species of tree. 

TONDEWAREM, (tam. 
wdram). —Literall}^, belly share. Share 
of the tenantry in the division of the 
crop. See Codewarum. 

TOOKEM REZEE, (p. tftkhm rezif 
from p. tulchm seed, and P. rdzi shed¬ 
ding).—Sowing seed. An account of 
seed sown, taken by the village acconnt- 
•'nt or CuRNUM, q. v. - 

TOORHADI, (A corruption of 
i-ahhud ).—Au agieernent, contract. 
^*wiDY, A species of mortgage 
• which does not give tlie 
any right of interference in 
gement of the estate ; but 
ra to a quantity of rice equal 
to tliv interest due on his loan. 

TOPE, (tam. tdpu ). —A grove of 
trees, (t, iSp ). —A cannon or great 
gwn. 

TOPE KHAN AH, (p. top-hhdnah 
from T. tdp a cannon or gun, and P. 
hhdnah a bouse).—The ordnance; the 
artillery. The place where artillery 
and military stores are kept. 
TOTACDL, See Totycaul. 


TOTYCAEL, Garden produce. S^^ 

VAfPYAK, 

TftWARY, A mistake for Jowary, 

q. V. 

iaufxr), —Increase. 

TOWFEER JAGHIREDARAN, (p. 
tavfir-i-jdgirddrdn). — Increase of or 
from jaghiredars. An item of sonhah- 
darry ahwab, or cesses ; consisting of 
an increase of revenue from jaghires 
appropiriated to the support of troops; 
sometimes to military officers, and to 
other public individuals. 

TOWJEE, (a. taujih), —Calling at¬ 
tention. A statement or circumstantial 
account delivered every month. 

i TECKA, See Teecka. 

■ TECKADAR or TEKADAR, See 
Tbeckadar. 

^ TECKAIR, s'eo Tuccavt. - 
TECKA PC)TTAH, See Teecka 

PoTTAH. 

TECKAVY and TECCAVY, (a. 

tahdvi), —Streagtheuing, corroborat¬ 
ing, assisting. Assisting tenants with 
au advance o^ money for cultivation, 
when the nece’ssary means are wanting. 

TECKAY, A L '3 isfcake for Titccaty, q. v. 

TECKSEEM, (a. tahkm).—Bivhiouy 
distribution. The divisions or consti¬ 
tuent parts of the assessment called 
tumar jamma, and comprehending not 
only the quota of the greater territorial 
divisions, but of the villages, and of the 
individual Ryots ; and applied by some 
to designate other standard assess¬ 
ments. 

TECKSEES, (a. taJchsis).—Appro- 
priating, appropriation, particularizing* 
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TUCKSEES JUMMABENDY, (p. 

takhsis-jama-bandi ).—A particular roll 
or statement of the net aminal settle¬ 
ment concluded with the Zemindar8, 
Talookdars and renters. It also signi- 
^tties the tumar jiimmahandy of Turell 
^ 'Mull, as corrected bj Ja^er Khan ii 

TUK^^DDAR for teeckadar, 


VEK. 

keeper).—O.Ye who has\charge of a 
portion 6t a pergunnah callcid a taraf. 
See Tkkp. 

TYACUT, In the Kindigi^l province, 
land. 

TYAGrEE, (s. fyapi).-~One who has 
forsaken all worldly objects to lead a 
religious life. One of ap*‘jvi]eged caste. 


TUMAR, (a, ^&/vir)— 
book. 

|V ' TUMAR JAMMA, (a. t4mdr-jama). 

—The roll amount. The sum total of 
V an assessment in rolled or recorded in 
the public register. The term is par¬ 
ticularly applied to n standard money 
assessment, by measurement, of the laud 
revenues, formed by Turell Mull about 
A. D. 1582, during the reign of Ackbar, 
by collections, through the medium of 
CanongoeSy and other inferior officers, 
the accounts of the rents paid by the 
Ryots, which formed the basis of it.1 
It is also used to designate the same 
standard assessment as it was reformed j 
under Sultan Sujah in 1-658, and by 
Jaffier Khan in 1722, reign, 

^iUperor Maht^'med Shah, bee 
. Assul; also Deccan Jamma Khaumil. 

TUNCAW, (p. tan-hjidh, from p. tan 
! the body, and p. /c/i'd/i want).—An as- 
- signment on the reveille tor personal 
support, or other purposes. 

TUNKEB, Small islaijd. 

TUNKHA, See Tuncav^. 

TUPPAH, (h. ta^pj^dy^^K small divi¬ 
sion of a country. 

TURBABUDDY MAUNIAMS, 
/Prom TAM. tarabaddi settled dimen¬ 
sions of the fields or villages, and tam. 
mdniyam a field tax free). A term 
used in the jaghire to designate anda 
exempted from the payment of the 
Government dues at the original mea¬ 
surement of the lands. See Maun i am. 

TURREFDAR, (p. taraf-ddr, from 
M. taraf a side of quarter, and P. ddi' 


TYARGAR, Privile^^d castes in the 
Ceded Districts. 

TYCUL, A desfription of jaghire 
^nnt to an individual for maintaining 
a military force, and other particular 
service's, lii .U»e Northern Gircars, 

TTNAUT, (A. taAndty plur. of a. 
ta-in), —A p p o i n t m e ii t s. TroopE 
appointed oi‘ stationed on particulai 
service. 

U. 

UL, See Ooi-. 

ULCOODY, See Ool Coodt. 

UL PAEACGODY, See Ool Paba- 

COODY and Pakacoody. 

V. 

VACKEEL, (a. wahCl or vaUl ).— 

One endued with nuthority to act for 
another. Ambassador, agent sent <' 
a special cotr.tnission, or residing 
Court. Native law pleader under'. ■ 

judicial system of the Compa'"" ,, 

VANPYAR or VANYP 
yielding garden produce in . 
eiiltivated in backyards or se. 
consisting of plantains, siff^ 
tobacco, chillies, &c. Toticaul or toty- 
caul,in another name for this kind 0 ^-— i 
: produce. 

VEDS or YEDAS, (s. plur. v^ddh'-, 
s. sing, vedah). —Science, knowledge. 

The sacred scriptures of the Hindus. 

V E K K H U S, In the Northern 
Oirccurs, the net statement of the rents 
actually to- be paid into the public 
treasury. 


E? 
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ij^ VEESPADDI, (tam. visapadi, from 
* TAM. vkam a sixteeutli part).-—Villages 
so called from the land and rent being 
divided into sixteen shares, the 
sharers of which settle among them¬ 
selves the exact proportion of the whole 
rent that each is to pay. 

VBLLAVERSY RYOTS, Resident 
or sojourning cultivators or Ryok of a 
village, such as Paracoodiks and Pya- 
CARRIES, q. V. 

VELMA, (Probably a corruption of 
1 ^, varmma armour.)—A Telinga tribe 
descended from, or adopted into the 
families sprung from the ancient princes 
of Worungid, being similar to the Nairs 
of Malabar and Nqigs of Canara, Of 
this tribe are many of the Zemindars 
in| the Northern Oircars, 

VELMA DHORAS, (s. varmma- 
dhardh ),—Who wear armour. A body 
of military men formerly introduced into 
the Northern Oircars to support the 
Government. 



YEK. 

assil tumar jamma derived from the 
annexation of territory, discovery of 
concealed sources of rent from the 
lands, and resumption of jaghires and ^ 
undue alienations. 

i 

WASIL BAKY, (a. ivdsiUdU) , 
Receipt and balance. An account 
stating the amonnt received and out¬ 
standing. See JuMMA Wausil Baky. ^ 

WAZEAT, [k.wazi-ai), —Abatement. 
Deductions which were allowed in the 
accounts of the Zemindars, &c., from 
the collections under the general heads 
of Mokharijb and Muscoi^at, q. v. 

,WOJOOHAUT, (a. wajuhdt, plur. 
of a. wajhah). —Wages, salaries, allow-., 
ances. Extra collections for the main¬ 
tenance of Zemindars* 

WOJUHAUT ^ KH ASNOVEESY,.. 
(p. ivajuhdUi-lchds-navisi )*—Fees or 
dues to the Government writers, origin- , 
ally exacted on the renewal of a sun^ 
nud. See Wojoohaut, 

WOOLIx4.H, Grants of laud. 


W. . 

WAKENEGAR, (p. wdhkah-nigdr)* 
—News-wi'iter, intelligencer. Remem¬ 
brancer of transactions in the Detvannee 
department. 

WARAKUM, The name of a certain 
village charge in the peninsula. 

WARRA TONDOO, Term by which 
the Meerassadars ai> designated iu iliG 
Carnatic. 

W A R U M, (tam. lodram) .—Share. 
Share of the produce, or the rate by 
which the division of it is made between 
the cultivator and Government. 

WARUM PAT AM, (tam. wdram- 
pdtam ).—A simple lease in Malabar, 
the same as Patam, q. v. See also 
Wardm. 

WASIL, (a. trds^/).—What is 
received. Head revenue under the 


WOOLIDM MAUNIAM, Personal 
service rent free lands. See Mauntam. 

WOORIAR, A certain tribe of 
Hindus. 

WURTUCK, Manufacturer who Car¬ 
ries ’on his trade at home. 

r 

y: 

YAPT KEDMA^r, (p. yidft4^khid^ 
wiai).—=*AttaiDJn©Dfc of office or employ¬ 
ment. Fees on the grant of a zemin^ 
dary or other office. 

YAWANNAH., (Perhaps s. yavana 
n Muhammadan^ or foreigner).—The 
name of a certain fee in Tinnevelly* 
See Appendix, p. 966. 

YEKAB’HOGUM, (s. aiha-hhdgam, 
from s. eka one, and s. hhdgam enjoy¬ 
ment).—Applied to villages, means 
those in which one individual holds 


a 
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ZEM. 

^ che eutire undivided lauds as bis sole 
property. 

f YERWADDY, Yerwaddy ryots are 
^ .^tbose who cultivate or occupy laud in a 
■ neighbouring village in which they do 
^ '"not reside. The same as pyacarries 
‘ and paracoodies. 

' ^ y YETMANNEE, (Probably for a. 
U ihtimdmi, from a. iktimdm diligence, 
care).—Laud under the care or"superin- 
teudence of a Zemindar, See Eatimam. 

7u 

ZATBB,(p. ;3dii).—Natural, personal. 
A jaghire is so distiuguished when 
granted for the private use of the gran¬ 
tee, or for life only, 

ZEBT, (a. mht), —Restraint, confis- 
j cation, sequestration. 

ZEBTY, (p. zahti, from a. mht ).— 
Relating to restraint or confiscation ; 
t what has been confiscated. See ZebT. 

^ Lands resumed by Jafjier Khan which 
had been appropriated in Jaghire, 

.1 ZEMEEN CHACKEEAN, (p. aa- 
min-i-chdhardn) ,—Land of servants. 
Lands allotted for the maintenance of 
public servants of all denominations, 
from the Zemindar down to those of the 
!■ village establishments. See Chacke>ran. 

ZEMIND,i;’g’;-#. zamin-ddr from p. j 
: earth, limd^ and P. ddr holder, 

: keeper; one who l^as charge of the 

thing expressed in ^ preceding noun, 
t the last word, in cOmpositioi^ sepyrhg 
to form personal u6’*l^S'6f office or ein- 
ployment; as in numerous examples to 
be found in this , Glossary),--Land¬ 
holder, land-keeper. An officer who, 

- under the Muhammadan Goveruinent, 
was charg'ed with the superintendence 
of the lands of a district, financially 
: considered, the protection of the culti¬ 
vators, and the realization of the Gov¬ 
ernments share of its produce, either 
in money or kind ; out of which he was 
allowed a ,conunission, amountiug to 

i 


ZEB. 

about teu per cent., and, occasionallj 
a special grant of the Governmeuf.s 
share of the produce of the land of a 
certain number of villages for his sub¬ 
sistence, called Nauncar, q. v. The 
appointment was occasionally renewed; 
and as it was generally continued in the 
same person, so long as he conducted 
himself to the satisfaction of the ruling 
power, and even continued to his heirs; 
so, in process of time, and through the 
decay of that power, and the confusion 
which ensued, hereditary right (at best 
prescriptive) was claimed and tacitly 
acknowledged ; till, at length, the 
Zemindars of Bengal in particular, 
from being the mere superintenden|s 
of the land, have been declared the 
hereditary proprietors of the soil, and 
the before fluctuating dues of Govern¬ 
ment have, under a permanent settle¬ 
ment, been unalterably fixed in per - 1 
petuity. See Eatimam and EATtMAMt^ 

DAR. 

ZEMINDAR AN, {p,mminddrdn, pl.> 
of p. mminddr), — Zemindars, An ar-- 
tide in the rent-roll called tumar jum^ 
ma, consisting of fiefs in the nature of V 
conditional conferred on a few ; 

frontier Zpjmindars. 

ZEMINDARRY, (p. mminddri),— 
The office or jurisdiction of a Zemin¬ 
dar, q. V. 

ZER MATHOTE, (From p. 
under, and H. matliot contribution).— 
^udeh* theTiead-m An item of 

soubahdarry ahivah, or^^qs, establish¬ 
ed by Sujah Khan, consisting.of four 
articles : 1 st. Niizzer poonah, or presents 
exacted from Zemindars by officers bi 
the exchequer at the festival of the 
annual settlement, properly called pun^ 
ydhah; or holyday, resumed by Govern¬ 
ment. 2d. Bhay Ichelaut, or price of 
robes bestowed at the same time on 
considerable Zemindars, as tokens of 
investiture. 3d. Pushtu hundyj keep¬ 
ing up the riVer banks in particular 
places. 4tli. JRtissool^]!' iwzarut, ov cow„ 

. . 
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ZOO. 

aioa of v.,q annas pev mil- 
tlie iia'dr j ^^^^madar, or »>ead peon, 
tlie treasure -.Va-oaglifc from the wo- 
ssil or interior. J-rt formerly existed, 
it was rendered pem-ianent by Snjnh 
han. SeeMATHOTB. 

|7TT,LAH, (a. dla)-—^^':'i.e, part, 
.t d^Sou. A local divieiol ^ 
;;i.n'4'..taving .■.!»•»» lo P"*'-'.!, 

javisdictiou. 

ZOOR TULLUB, {v- r-oMalab, from 


, , .'id A. ialah demand, re- 

P. zor_ force, '‘^ .^mpuisory exaction, 
qnisiuon). - „ \MIN (nanjir-zdmin)- 

ZUNGEER persons lihk- 

Chain security. E 

ed in security toi ei ^ . 

. V—Tlie nitevioi' ot 
ZYMN, (P. ®'‘^’-lcluded or bontaiu- 
any thing, ® inventory, schedule, 

ed • \ K/. .»v>j-vxpti-»j^7€.fciiyiti^ 

or described pai’f*°’^‘^mid. 
a snnnnd or grant o ^ ^brMat HOTE. 
r/vp m atHOTB, Sev - 
















